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Cum  hit  enim  volo  coram  U  aliquid  eollogui,  Detu  meus,  qui  hoe  omnia,  qua 
intut  in  mente  mea  non  tacst  Veritas  tua,  vera  eue  coneedunt.  Nam  qui  lute  negant, 
lairent  quantum  voiunt  et  ohstrepant  sibi;  pertuadere  eonabor  ut  quietoant,  et  viam 
prmbeant  ad  se  verba  tuo:  quod  ti  nolueriiit  et  repulerint  me  ;  obtecro,  Deut  meut, 
KE  tu  SI  LEAS  A  ME.  Tu  loquere  in  corde  meo  veraciter;  toiut  enim  tie  loquerit; 
et  dimittam  eot  forit  tufflaniet  in  pulverem,  et  escitantet  terram  in  oeulot  tuot;  et 
IN  THE  M  IK  CUBILE  MEUM,  et  cantem  tibi  amatoria,  gement  inenarrabiiet  gemitut 
in  peregrinatione  mea,  et  recordans  Jerusalem^  extento  in  earn  tursum  eorde,  Jeru- 
talem  patriam  meam,  Jerusalem  matrem  meam,  teque  tuper  earn  regnatorem, 
illuttratorem,  patrem,  futorem,  maritum,  cat  tat  etfortet  deHciat,  et  tolidum  gaudium, 
et  omnia  bona  ineffabilia  timul  omnia;  quia  unum  tummum  et  verum  bonum:  et  non 
avertar,  donee  in  ejut  pacem  matrit  charittima,  ubi  tunt  triuitijb  spiritus 
mei,  unde  mihi  itta  certa  tuni,  colligat  totum  quod  turn,  a  ditpertione  et  deformilate 
hac,  et  conformet  atque  confirmee  in  utter num,  Deut  meut,  miterioordia  mea.— >Auo. 
Confett,  lib.  ziL  cap.  23. 


PARAPHRASE. 

Ai  in  thy  presence,  O  my  God,  wonld  I  confer  with  those  who  hold  the 
spiritual  suggestions  of  Thy  word  to  be  true  indeed : — Thy  word,  revealed  in 
Christ,  recorded  in  Iloly  Writ,  but  speaking  in  the  reasonable  soul.  For 
others,  I  will  seek  to  hush  their  loud  and  angry  contradiction  with  gentle  per- 
suasion, bidding  them  be  still,  that  they  may  hear  Thy  voice.  But,  if  they 
repel  my  advances,  and  will  have  none  of  my  counsel,  turn  not  Thon  from  me, 
nor  be  silent.  Si)eak  to  me  in  my  heart  with  truth-revealing  prompture.  Thou 
who  alone  to  speakcst ;  and  let  me  leave  unquiet  and  worldly  men  to  their  self- 
inflicted  blindness  :  that  in  the  stillness  of  my  chamber  I  may  plead  to  Thee, 
with  hymns  of  spiritual  love,  and  inward  moans  unutterable,  the  yearnings  of 
my~pilgriman^e;  remembering  Jerusalem,  with  straining  desire,  and  uplifted 
heart ;  Jerusalem  my  countiy,  Jerusalem  my  Mother,  and  Thee  her  King,  and 
light-diffusing  Glory,  her  Father,  Guardian,  Husband ;  the  Source  of  all  pure 
delights,  the  Ground  of  all  solid  satisfaction ;  the  Substance  and  Union  of  all 
ineffable  blessings.  For  Thou  art  the  One  supreme,  and  real  good ;  and  I  will 
not  cease  from  my  importunity  till  from  the  distraction  and  disfigurement  of 
this  present  state,  calling  home  my  scattered  affections,  and  restoring  the 
unsightly  ruin  of  my  nature.  Thou  gather  up  all  that  I  am,  into  the  peaceful 
bosom  of  that  holy,  well-beloved  Mother,  where  the  firtt  fruitt  of  my  spirit,—* 
even  the  witness  of  my  assurance, — are  already  laid ;  moulding  me  to  Thy 
image,  and  strengthening  me  with  Thy  communion,  for  eyermore— my  God, 
my  merciful  God ! 


PREFACE. 


The  altered  position  in  which  the  Church  of  England 
has  recently'  been  placed  as  a  national  Establishment, 
and  the  still  more  serious  changes  with  which  she  is 
daily  menaced,  have  stimulated  the  minds  of  her  more 
intelligent  supporters,  and  produced  many  admirable 
writings  in  her  defence.  It  has  been  felt  that,  unless 
both  juster  and  clearer  views  on  ecclesiastical  subjects 
become  prevalent,  an  evil  day  is  drawing  near,  which 
the  efforts  of  private  zeal  may  retard,  but  cannot 
prevent.  A  vigilant  discharge,  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy,  of  pastoral  and  other  official  duties,  with  a 
strict  attention  to  personal  deportment,  must  indeed 
win  respect,  in  a  general  way,  for  the  faith  which  they 
profess.  In  some  instances  (such  is  the  temper  of  the 
times),  it  may  even  procure  too  marked  a  homage  for 
themselves ;  they  may  enjoy,  as  individuals,  that  defer- 
ence which  is  denied  to  their  order :  but  if  the  perma- 

'  The  publication  of  this  Yoluxne  having  been  delayed  bj  unfore- 
seen circumstances,  the  temporary  allusions  in  the  first  eight  Sermons, 
must  be  referred  to  the  beginning  of  last,  or  the  end  of  the  preceding, 
jear  (ISSy-S).  Little  change,  however,  has  taken  place  in  the  posture 
of  ecclesiastical  aflairs  since  that  time,  except  that  the  controversy,  to 
"which  certain  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford  have  lately  given 
birth,  has  become  more  general,  and  assumed  a  more  decided  tone. 
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nent  welfare  of  religion  be  in  any  sort  identified  with 
the  stability  of  the  Church,  their  best  exertions  will 
fall  short  of  this  object,  so  long  as  they  are  recognised 
as  insulated  teachers,  and  not  as  representatives  of  a 
system.  It  may  even  happen  that  high  ministerial 
endowments,  exercised  in  a  separative  spirit,  may 
promote  the  disaffection  which  they  might  be  expected 
to  conciliate.  Oh !  it  is  sad,  when  those  gracious  and 
commanding  qualities,  on  which,  as  accessories,  the 
ablest  Christian  advocacy  is  dependent  for  success,  are 
employed  to  strengthen  prejudice,  to  sanction  error, 
and  to  embarrass  the  truth. 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  writers  who  have  main- 
tained the  cause  of  the  Church  on  the  highest  religious 
grounds,  have  obtained  by  far  the  most  attention. 
This  is  as  it  should  be :  we  have  leaned  too  long  on 
the  broken  reed  of  political  influence.  It  was  time  to 
look  to  the  foundations  of  our  belief,  as  Churchmen, 
and  rejecting  those  props  which  indicate  weakness, 
rather  than  confer  strength,  to  replace  the  fabric  on  its 
proper  basis.  We  shall  err,  however,  in  regarding  the 
notice  excited  by  a  particular  party  as  a  proof  of  a 
corresponding  movement  in  the  public  mind.  The 
returning  eddy  may  be  seen  and  heard,  when  the  main 
current  flows  on  in  silence.  In  every  case,  it  is  the 
obstacle  that  ripples  the  stream.  Still  it  is  a  hopeful 
symptom.  It  evinces  that  the  faith  of  our  forefathers 
is  ttot  extinct.  It  may  have  slept,  but  it  has  been 
awakened;  and  now  that  it  is  distinctly  re-asserted, 
we  may  hope  that  it  will   make   head  against  the 
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Strongest  tide  of  popular  opinion.  Meanwhile,  an 
interest  in  the  higher  branches  of  theological  study  has 
been  revived^  and  is  rapidly  gaining  ground.  If  we 
miss  the  transcendent  ability  displayed  by  the  greatest 
of  our  old  divines,  or  the  stupendous  erudition  by 
which  they  were  still  more  generally  distinguished, — 
In  Christian  meekness,  in  courtesy  and  candour,  or,  at 
the  very  least,  in  decorum, — our  contemporaries  may 
claim  the  advantage.  Polemical  divinity  is  thus 
i*edeemed  from  its  most  serious  reproach;  and  the 
studies  of  the  cloister,  rendered  practical  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  times,  begin  to  i*ecover,  and  to  justify, 
their  ancient  repute. 

It  is  in  periods  like  the  present  that  opinions  are 
sifted.  The  treasures  of  thought  and  learning,  which 
the  Church  of  this  nation  has  always  had  at  its  com- 
mand, are  unlocked.  "  Things  new  and  old "  are 
^*  brought  out,'*  and  in  the  comparison  thus  provoked, 
a  powerful  instrument  is  furnished  for  the  investigation 
of  truth.  In  such  a  time  any  attempt,  however  crude 
and  unsatisfactory,  to  consider  facts  with  a  reference 
to  principles,  may  have  a  beneficial  tendency.  If  it 
promote  discussion,  if  it  widen  the  field  of  examination, 
or  bring  into  it  additional  inquirers^  it  will  do  good. 
In  a  humbler  province,  as  giving  increased  publicity 
to  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  it  may  be  of  service. 
It  may  contribute  to  the  spread  of  knowledge,  though 
it  confer  nothing  to  its  advancement;  and  though 
ispeedily  set  aside,  it  may  run  through  a  little  circle  of 
usefulness  before  it  fall  into  entire  oblivion.     At  all 
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events,  it  can  do  little  harm ;  for  it  finds  the  public 
mind  prepared  to  take  up  the  subject,  and  its  errors 
are  quickly  detected,  and  effectually  exposed. 

It  is  by  this  reflection  that  I  have  justified  to 
myself  the  publication  of  the  following  Essay;  for  such 
I  would  wish  it  to  be  considered.  It  has  no  pretensions 
either  to  regularity  of  design,  or  to  completeness  of 
execution.  A  series  of  Sermons  cannot  follow  the 
same  method  as  a  formal  treatise,  divided  into  chap- 
ters. Each  Sermon  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  separate 
composition,  having  an  independent  unity  in  itself. 
Though  intended  for  the  closet,  it  must  admit  of  being 
delivered  from  the  pulpit  to  a  suitable  audience ;  and 
must  exhibit  an  entire  portion  of  the  truth,  with  an 
implied  and  prospective  reference  to  the  whole.  It 
must  consequently  repeat  much  that  has  preceded, 
and  anticipate  much  that  is  to  come.  This  is  scarcely 
compatible  with  the  gradual  developement  of  a  system. 
But  in  truth  a  graver  objection  to  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding inheres  in  the  subject  itself.  Religion,  as  it 
subsists  in  the  world,  is  not  an  abstract  scheme,  and 
cannot  be  so  considered  without  manifest  risk  of  error. 
It  is  a  collection  of  facts,  each  of  which  implies  the 
existence  of  every  other,  and  a  common  ground  of 
truth,  apart  from  which  the  several  facts  have  no 
existence  or  reality.  Historically  considered,  these 
facts  coiTcspond  to  a  succession  of  events;  thus  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  systematic  arrangement  is  that 
supplied  by  the  order  of  time,  in  which,  however,  we 
have  to  combine  and  concentrate  all  that  we  know  of 
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the  divine  scheme  in  order  to  understand  its  earliest 
rudiments.  If  we  commence  with  half  truths  and 
partial  statements^  we  introduce  more  falsehood  in  the 
process  of  reasoning  than  we  can  ever  eliminate  in  the 
result.  For  a  certain  entireness  must  be  given  them 
in  order  to  make  them  conceivable ;  and  whatever  is 
thus  added^  is  untrue.  So  long  as  we  deal  with  facts^ 
or  events,  this  inconvenience  is  avoided.  The  tiaie 
theory  of  the  Church  is  to  be  sought  in  its  history. 

All  artificial  arrangements  proceed  upon  hypotheses, 
which  may,  or  may  not,  be  true,  and  in  religion  can 
never  be  the  whole  truth ;  for  this  being  necessarily 
incomprehensible,  cannot  be  supposed^  or  be  made,  a 
basis  of  logical  induction.     Even  in  natural  history, 
arbitrary  systems,  however  seemingly  methodical,  and 
really  convenient,  are  daily  losing  ground  in  the  esti- 
mation of  philosophic  observers.     Though  ostensibly 
abstracted  from  facts,  they  are  found  after  all  to  have 
no  correlative  in  nature.    They  depend  upon  notions 
existing  in  the  mind  alone,  and  are  perpetually  set 
aside  by  new  discoveries.     The  mutual  connexion  of 
natural  phenomena  cannot  be  discovered,  except  by  a 
reference  to   that  universal  truth  in  which  they  all 
cohere,   and  which   is   implicitly  contained   in  each. 
Thus  classification  is  eventually  superseded.     Every 
several  appearance  examined  in  and  for  itself,  is  per- 
ceived to  reflect,  with  a  clearness  proportioned  to  our 
own  knowledge,  that  universal  idea  which  is  the  truth 
of  nature,  lying  at  its  centre,   and  spreading  to  its 
circumference,  of  which   the  visible  universe  is  the 
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outward  image^  and  eveiy  part  an  appropriate  symbol. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  ultimatum  to  which  the  human 
mind  is  tending  by  a  gradual  advance;  and  in  this 
process  the  first  step  is  a  dim  divination  of  the  last. 
Meanwhile  our  true  vocation  is  the  patient  and  sub- 
missive examination  of  the  facts,  taking  them  for  what 
they  are,  and  not  for  that  which  our  theories  would 
make  them.     It  is  so  with  religion.    Our  first  business 
is  with  the  outward  facts.     That  the  impression  of  the 
divine  mind  is  set  on  each,  we  cannot  doubt;   that 
they  all  co-exist  in  one  heavenly  plan,  bearing  the 
same  impress,  is  also  matter  of  faith : .  but  it  may  not 
be  given  us  to  trace  their  connexion  distinctlyi     It  id 
sufficient  that  we  accept  every  separate  revelation  of 
our  Father's  will  implicitly  and  simply,  taking  it  for 
what  it  is,  a  tinith  to  be  received,  a  gift  to  be  enjoyed, 
and  a  command  to  be  obeyed.     It  is  this  which  makes 
Religion,  including  its  highest  mysteries,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  way-faring  man.     It  is  not  for  us  to  say 
such  is  the  nature  of  God,  and  such  the  condition  of 
man,  and  then  to  draw  conclusions,  as  in  a  system  of 
geometry.      Neither    may  we   analyze   the  Fatherly 
government  of  the  world,  or  attempt  to  re-construct 
the  Church  out  of  its  elements.     We  cannot  do  so 
with   a  blade  of  grass.      Happy,   if  brooding  with 
earnest  faith  on  all  that  is  given  us  to  believe,  we  may 
catch  a  glimpse  of  tliat  master-light  (for  such  there  is) 
which  shows  every  part  in  its  relation  to  the  whole, 
and  gives  to  knowledge  the  character  of  revelation. 
Is  this  mysticism?    To  see  in  the  word  and  works 
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of  God,  one  divine  and  universal  tmth,  of  which  the 
Bible  is  the  record,  Christianity  the  substance,  and 
the  Church  the  manifestation : — is  it  not  the  common 
privilege  of  the  saints  ?  **  We  all  with  open  face 
beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
changed  by  that  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord." 

Impressed  with  these  convictions,  I  have  sought 
rather  to  trace  the  workings  of  certain  general  ideas, 
in  every  part  of  the  divine  economy,  than  to  develope 
a  regular  system.  This  method,  while  it  gives  a 
desultory  character  to  the  work,  has  occasioned  many 
apparent  repetitions,  only  to  be  excused  fVotti  the 
unspeakable  Importance  of  the  subject.  The  actual 
state  of  the  Church  presents  a  variety  of  problems,  all 
of  which  are  to  be  solved  by  the  application  of  a  few 
fundamental  principles,  to  which  we  must  perpetually 
reour.  It  Is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  render  these 
intelligible,  or  prove  them  to  be  sufficient*  If  the 
views  exhibited  in  these  Sermons  be  correct,  the 
sameness  which  this  produces,  is  exactly  what  might 
be  expected  from  the  uniformity  and  simplicity  of 
truth. 

In  a  volume  of  such  slight  pretensions,  to  speak 
of  my  obligation  to  recent  or  contemporjiry  writers, 
except  In  the  most  general  terms,  would  be  to  claim 
an  originality  for  my  work,  on  the  whole,  to  which  It 
has  no  title*  I  am  not.  Indeed,  conscious  of  having 
adopted  the  views  of  any  particular  party ;  nor  have 
I  wittingly  transferred  to  my  pages  the  reasonings  of 
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any  particular  writer.     Having  undertaken  to  assert 
and  illustrate  the  scriptural  character  of  the  national 
Church,  I  have  made  use  of  all  the  information  within 
my  reach,  and  only  regret  that  it  has  not  been  more 
extensive ;  but  the  only  authorities  to  which  I  have 
deferred  is  that  of  Holy  Writ,  on  the  one  part,  and  of 
the  Church  itself  on  the  other:   of  the  Church,  as 
represented   by   her   own   formularies,   and   apparent 
structure.     On   these  my  whole  attention   has  been 
ultimately  fixed.     I  have  consequently  followed   out 
my  principles,  whither  they  have  led  me,  indepen- 
dently of  any  other  guidance  :  and  hence  the  citations 
and  references,  with  which  I  have  occasionally  fortified 
my  statements,  are  to  be  regarded,  either  as  vouchers 
for  matters  of  fact,  or  as   coincidences,  adduced  in 
confirmation  of  my  argument ;  not  so  much  as  invest- 
ing it  with   the  sanction   of  a  venerable  or  popular 
name,  still  less  as  indicating  the  sources  from  which 
it  has  been  derived,  (for  in  almost  every  instance  they 
have  been  supplied  by  subsequent  investigation,)  but 
rather  as  testing,  by  an  independent  agreement,  the 
accuracy  of  my  results.     This,  however,  is  no  proof  of 
real  originality.     I  may,  after  all,  have  been  conducted 
along  a  beaten  path,  by  the  powerful,  but  insensible 
influence  of  other  minds,  by  which  my  own  has  been 
more  or  less  immediately  trained  ;  or,  perhaps,  by  the 
common  impulsion  of  the  age  in  which  I  live.   All  men 
are  subject   to  a  certain  impression  from  both  these 
causes  ;  but  it  is  reserved  for  a  few,  a  very  few,  great 
masters  of  thought,  (men  not  always  the  most  con- 
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spicuous  in  their  generation^)  to  mould  this  impres- 
sion into  new  forms^  or  even  to  modify  it  in  any 
considerable  degree. 

To  touch  for  a  moment  upon  the  influences  acting 
upon  the  theological  press  at  this  time.  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  present  aspect 
of  religion  in  this  country.  Men  are  divided  not  so 
much  as  Calvinists  and  Arminians^  nor  as  Churchmen 
and  Non-conformists^  (whether  Independents  in  respect 
of  discipline^  or  Dissenters  in  respect  of  doctrine,)  nor 
again  as  high  and  low  Churchmen,  (as  touching  the 
nature  of  catholic  Christianity »,)   nor  even  as  Pro- 

^  These  parties  may  be  broadly  classified  under  four  heads, 
according  to  the  attitude  -which  they  sererally  assume  to  the  Christian 
Church.  The  existence  of  an  inyisible  or  spiritual  Church  is  equally 
acknowledged  by  all  as  the  substance  of  their  belief,  apart  from  which 
the  appointments  of  religion  are  utterly  without  value.  The  existence 
of  an  external  or  yisible  Church  is  a  tenet  equally  universal.  Every 
Christian  admits  the  necessity  both  of  an  outward  and  an  inward 
religion :  of  something  which  is  seen,  and  something  \vhich  is  felt ; 
the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  power.  But  the  connexion 
between  the  two,  and  again  the  relation  borne  by  each  to  the  state,  is 
variously  regarded ;  the  following  being  the  extreme  opinions  of  each 
party. 

By  some  the  visible  Church  is  pronounced  a  variable  accident,-^ 
the  creature  of  circumstance  and  expediency.  Viewed  on  its  favour- 
able side  this  opinion  may  be  considered^  as  a  protest  against  idolatry 
and  formalism. 

By  others  the  Church  is  pronounced  essentially  visible,  having  a 
definitive  form,  not  indeed  strictly  invariable,  but  permanently  iden- 
tical, and  involved  in  the  original  structure.  The  holders  of  this 
opinion  are  specially  opposed  to  licentious  speculation,  to  indifference, 
and  infidelity. 

By  each  of  these,  the  union  of  Church  and  State  may  be  either 
favoured  or  opposed.  Thus  the  first  are  subdivided  into  low  Church- 
men and  Independents : — the  latter  into  high  Churchmen,  (of  whom 
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testants  and  Romanists^  as  by  an  antagonism,  common 
to  all  of  these  opposites,  and  continually  re-appearing 
in  the  Church  under  new  forms ;  but  never,  perhaps, 
so  clearly  developed  as  now ;  I  mean  by  the  spirit  of 
Protestantism  and  by  the  spirit  of  Catholicism.     These 
may  be  defined  as  tendencies,  the  first  to  individualize, 
the  second  to  generalize,  religious  truths ;  the  fii*st  to 
realize  Christianity  as  a  subjective  act,  the  second  to 
substantiate  it  as  an  objective  verity.    The  first  deals 
with  men^  the  second  with  man.     With  the  one  divine 
grace  is  a  particular,  with    the  other    a    universal 
boon:   one  leans   to   the  invisible,  the  other  to  the 
visible  Church :  one  asserts,  and  the  other  limits,  the 
exercise  of  private  judgment.     The  Gospel  comes  to 
the  first  through  the  medium  of  Scripture ;  by  the 
second  it  is  found  in  the  living  body  of  the  Church ; 
the  one  sets  forth  the  word,  the  other  the  sacraments  : 
the  one  urges  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual,  the  other  of 
a  fixed  and  outward  service.     Now  it  is  plain,  that 
these  two  principles,  so  far  from  being  contradictoiy, 
are  ideally  correlative,   and  ought  to  unite  in  every 
Christian  person ;  but  it  is  no  less  evident,  that  when 
this  inter-dependence  is  destroyed,  and  they  are  put 
forward  separately,  each   becomes   exaggerated,  dis- 
guised, and  distorted.     Far  from  cohering  in  the  same 
subject,  they  are  at  deadly  war  with  each  other,  so 

the  great  majority  of  the  English  clergy  has  long  heen  compOBedJ 
and  Churchmen  of  principles  akin  to  those  of  the  Non-jurors,  distin- 
guished at  present  as  Anglo-Cutholics,  professedly  scandalized  at  the 
secular  rehitions  of  the  Church  in  this  kingdom. 
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that  whatever  be  the  outward  occasion  of  feud  in  the 
Christian  body^  tlie  real  opposition  is  between  those 
who  would  have  every  man  stand  out  as  an  individual, 
and  those  who  would  merge  all   individuality  in  a 
common  union.    This  struggle  has  always  been  carried 
on   more   or  less  energetically  in   the  Church;   and 
though   it  necessarily  implies  both  a  defect  and  an 
excess  of  some  kind  or  other ;  yet  it  is  often  made, 
under  Providence,  a  mean  by  which  a  healthy  balance 
is  restored.     In  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  two  forces,  though  not  reconciled,  held 
each  other  in  check;   then  the  latter  prevailed  for 
many  ages,  not  without   occasional  indications  that 
the  antagonist  principle,  though  in  captivity,  was  not 
extinct ;  till,  at  the  Reformation,  it  asserted  its  full 
power.     A  second  outbreak,  of  greater  virulence,  in 
this  country,  overthrew  both  throne  and  altar;   but 
again    the    tide    of   Catholic    feeling   returned  with 
renewed  impetuosity,  since  which  time,  till  within  the 
last  few  years,  it  has  gradually  but  slowly  receded. 
It  is  now  once  more  swelling  to  a  head ;  but  whether 
it  will  succeed  in  occupying  its  ancient  bed,  or  be 
driven  still  further  back  by  the  opposing  land-flood ; 
or, — ^which  is  devoutly  to  be  wished, — the  two  cur- 
rents be  at  length  united,  so  as  to  carry  Christianity 
forward  in  one  broad  stream,  is  more  than  it  would 
be  safe  to  predict'. 

'  The  first  of  these  opposing  forces,  considered  as  in  excess,  has 
1)een  recently  entitled  tt//ra-Protestantism ;  the  latter  has  long  heen 
known  under  the  name  of  Roman  or  Papal  Catholicism ;  but  neither 
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Now,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  every  author, 
on  both  sides  of  this  momentous  question,  professes, 
and  doubtless   intends,  to   effect   this   reconciliation, 

of  these  terms  is  quite  free  from  objection.     They  are  both  inyidious, 
tending  to  cast  a  slight  upon  the  names,  and  eventuallj  upon  the 
principles  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  themselves.     How  much 
the  latter  has  been  affected  in  this  way  has  often  been  noticed.     A 
Catholic,  in  popular  estimation,  is  still  a  Roman   Catholic   and  a 
Papist.     Let  us  beware  how  we  bring  a  similar  discredit  upon  the 
former.     The  protest  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  whether  regarded 
as  a  political  or  a  religious  act,  was  never  more  necessary  than  at  the 
present  moment.     It  is  the  necessary  counter-check  to  Papacy,  and 
can  never  be  withdrawn  till  the  latter  be  destroyed.     Besides,   the 
principle  of  Protestantism  (as  explained  above)  is  essentially  good, 
and  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  carried  to   excess.     Religion   can 
never  be  too  subjective,  nor  man  too  free.     It  is  only  when  isolated 
that  it  ^becomes,  not  excessive  merely,  but  depraved,  passing  out  of 
itself  into  a  mischievous  counterfeit,  from  which   it   cannot  be  too 
carefully  distinguished.     In  like  manner  Christianity  cannot  be  too 
catholic;  but  to  isolate  this  principle,  in  the  hope  of  enforcing  it,  is  in 
effect  to   deny  it  altogether.      This   is  continually  occurring  apart 
from    the    influence    of    the    Roman    pontiff,    as    in    the    Greek 
Church,  not  to  come  nearer  home ;  though  a  papacy,  of  some  sort  or 
other,  is  that  to  which  it  plainly  leads.     Again,  the  phrase  Roman 
Catholic  cannot  be  objected  to  by  those  who  call  themselves  Anglo- 
Catholics  ;  and,  indeed,  as  indicating  the  connexion  of  an  individual 
with   these  particular  Churches,  either  term  may  be    used  without 
offence,  though  not   with   logical  propriety:  for  the  Catholicism  of 
Rome  and  England  being  one  and  the  same  thing,  cannot  be  par- 
ticularly distinguished.      As  well  might  we  speak  of  a  military  or 
naval  catholic,  meaning  a  good  Christian  in  the  army  and  navy.     We 
may  speak  of  the  Roman  atmosphere,  for  this  is  modified  by  the  place. 
It  is  bright  and  warm,  but  not  pure.     It  embalms   the  precious 
monuments  of  antiquity,  but  it  is  hostile  to  human  life.     But  it 
would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  Roman  light ;  for  the  blessed  light  of 
heaven,  though  it  may  be  less  intercepted  in  one  place  than  in  another, 
is  the  same  in  all  the  world.     It  is  not  well  to  couple  the  name  of 
Protestant  and  Catholic  with  the  errors  of  those  by  whom  these  titles 
are  assumed,  unless  we  could  say  Pseudo- Protestantism  and  Pseudo- 
Catholicism,  the  falsification  of  these  necessary  principles. 
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Moderate  men  are,  indeed,  contented,  for  the  most 
part,  to  adopt  one  or  the  other  view  in  the  main, 
while  they  refuse  to  follow  out  their  principles  to  any 
deduction,  wearing  a  paradoxical,  impracticable,  or 
mischievous  appearance.  Others  attempt  to  combine 
the  advantages,  while  they  avoid  the  excesses  of  each, 
and  seek  for  some  hypothesis,  (seldom  with  much 
success,)  which  may  serve  as  an  amalgam.  But  the 
most  effective  writere,  whatever  account  they  may 
give  of  themselves,  are  in  general  thoroughly  com- 
promised on  one  side  or  the  other.  They  are  either 
engaged  in  a  strong  opposition  to  the  Protestant  spirit, 
as  the  parent  of  doubt,  profaneness,  and  insubordina- 
tion, or  they  are  opposed  no  less  vehemently  to  the 
Catholic  spirit,  as  bringing  back  with  it,  under  fair 
pretences,  all  the  error,  superstition,  and  spiritual 
bondage,  from  which  we  have  so  happily  escaped. 
Thus^  minor  differences  being  neglected,  we  may 
recognise  two  different  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling, 
into  one  or  other  of  which  every  writer  on  religious 
subjects  may  be  expected  to  fall. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  take  a  middle  path 
between  the  two.  Contemplating  each  as  essentially 
the  same  idea,  viewed  in  a  different  aspect,  and 
believing  that  to  disparage  either  is,  in  reality,  to 
negative  both^  I  have  been  led  to  insist  with  equal 
stress  on  the  catholicity  of  the  Church,  as  identified 
with  the  spirit  of  its  lively  members,  and  the  spiritu- 
ality of  the  Church,  as  secured  by  its  catholic  forms. 

But  I  am  far  indeed  from  flattering  myself  that  I 
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have  worked  out  this  great  problem  satisfactorily,  or 
that  no  ambiguous  expressions  occur  in  the  course  of 
my  M'ork,  capable,  when  taken  singly,  of  an  injurious 
construction.  I  would  merely  request  from  the 
candour,  or  at  least  from  the  indulgence  of  my  readers, 
that  particular  parts  should  be  judged  with  reference 
to  the  whole,  and  the  earlier  portions  be  reconsidered 
according  to  the  principles  more  fully  developed  in 
those  which  follow. 

Of  the  many  treatises  which  have  lately  issued  from 
the  press,  in  which  the  general  subject  of  these  Sermons 
is  directly  or  indirectly  handled,  a  small  number  only 
has  fallen  into  my  hands.  Of  those  which  I  have  read, 
many  appear  to  me  of  uncommon  excellence.  To  the 
eminent  writers  by  whom  the  catholic  side  of  the 
question  has  recently  been  supported,  with  an  enthu- 
siasm and  an  ability  worthy  of  the  cause,  I  cheerfully 
acknowledge  myself  under  deep  obligations.  The  debt 
which  we  owe  to  those  who  have  contributed  to  enlarge 
our  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  is  scarcely  less  than 
sacred ;  and  I  am  peculiarly  bound  to  pay  this  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  these  distinguished  controversialists, 
because,  in  following  the  same  general  line  of  opinion 
I  have  found  myself  opposed  to  them  in  several  im- 
portant particulars,  more  especially  as  to  the  implicit 
connexion  between  reason  and  faith,  the  character 
of  a  symbolic  worship,  and  the  nature  of  religious 
mystery.  Whether  these  variations  indicate  an  essen- 
tial difference  of  opinion,  or  arise  merely  from  a  dif- 
ferent use  of  terms,  must  be  left  for  others  to  determine. 
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For  the  impulse  which  these  divines  have  given  to  the 
public  mind^  they  must^  on  all  hands^  be  regarded  as 
entitled  to  public  thanks :  while  their  personal  qualifi* 
cations  cannot  but  secure  to  them  the  highest  personal 
consideration.  Learned  without  pedantry^  earnest 
without  rancour,  grave,  even  to  severity,  yet  without 
moroseness,  singular,  (for  they  are  the  champions  of 
neglected  truth,)  yet  perfectly  unaffected ;  uncompro- 
mising, yet  not  ungentle;  blending  their  strict  and 
erudite  orthodoxy  with  the  most  edifying  and  per- 
suasive piety,  they  have  furnished  a  model  of  contro- 
versial writing,  which  cannot  be  too  generally  imitated. 
I  speak,  be  it  remembered,  of  the  manner,  not  the 
matter,  of  their  teaching.  If  these  writers  maintain 
any  views  really  peculiar,  if  they  differ  essentially  in 
doctrine  from  the  great  ecclesiastical  writers  of  their 
own  Church,  in  whose  steps  they  profess  to  tread,  if 
they  exhibit  any  defection  from  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  as  actually  worked  out  in  this  country, 
(for  we  are  surely  not  bound  by  the  casual  expressions 
of  individual  controversialists,)  such  views  are  not  wil- 
lingly adopted  in  these  Sermons.  If,  to  speak  plainly, 
they  have  failed  to  distinguish  between  a  true  symbol, 
and  the  idol  which,  in  the  absence  of  an  intelligent 
faith,  it  inevitably  becomes,  or  confounded  the  ineffable 
and  incomprehensible  substance,  with  its  earthly  repre- 
sentative; if  they  have  done  this,  not  in  particular 
cases,  but  in  their  conception  of  the  visible  Church  at 
large;    if,  conseqtiently,   in   picturing  the  beauty  of 

holiness,  they  have   exhibited  the  form  without  the 
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life;  if  they  have  given  to  Church  authority  the 
attributes  of  dogmatism,  and  instead  of  moral  docility 
required  an  intellectual  subjection ;  if,  in  questioning 
the  right  of  private  interpretation,  (the  right,  as  it  is 
commonly  understood,  of  judging  without  knowledge, 
and  deciding  without  evidence, — ^as  it  is  commonly 
practised,  of  slighting  everything  that  is  venerable, 
disputing  everything  that  is  approved,  and  profaning 
everything  that  is  holy,)  they  have  invaded  the  sacred 
prerogative  of  reason;  if,  in  drawing  a  parallel 
between  the  errors  of  Romanism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  Protestant  body  on  the  other,  they  have 
shown  as  much  over- tenderness  to  the  corruptions 
of  the  former,  as  over-harshness  to  the  mistakes  and 
excesses  of  the  latter,  (let  it  be  understood  that  these 
positions  are  stated  hypothetically,  in  a  spirit  of  cau- 
tion and  self-distrust,)  waiting  for  the  determination  of 
riper  judgment,  and  above  all  of  the 

'Afiipai  B^iTrlXoiTTOi, 
Mdprvpes  <ro<f>(OTaToi,^ — 

with  these  views  I  have  nothing  in  common;  with 
the  tone  of  feeling  out  of  which  they  spring,  a 
very  limited  sympathy.  But  taking  their  opinions  for 
that  which  in  the  main  they  are,  the  traditional  doc- 
trines of  the  English  Church,  as  represented  in  her 
ordinances,  and  accredited  by  the  great  majority  of 
her  divines,  though  accidentally  unpopular  in  the  pre- 
sent age, — ^Church  doctrines,  interpreted  in  doubtful, 
and  adjusted  in  undecided  cases,  by  the  great  catholic 
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authorities^ — ^with  these  opinions  I  freely  avow  my 
genefttl  concurrence,  and  would  gladly  devote  my  best 
energies  to  uphold,  to  explain,  and  to  recommend 
them. 

To  the  writers  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, — 
alas !  that  leaiiied,  able,  and  pious  men,  should  have 
to  struggle  with  each  other,  instead  of  banding  their 
forces  against  their  common  enemy,  the  spirit  of  this 
wretched,  blind,  and  unbelieving  world, — I  am,  of 
course,  opposed  in  opinion^  but  in  opinion  merely ;  I 
cheerfully  and  gratefully  avow  the  benefit  which  I  have 
derived,  intellectually  and  morally,  from  the  perusal  of 
their  writings.  A  straight-forward  simplicity  of  mind, 
a  paramount  love  of  truth,  and  a  genial  faith,  spreading 
itself  over  the  whole  surface  of  life, — ^these  on  the  one 
hand, — and,  again,  a  most  vigorous  understanding, 
scattering  light  in  its  rapid  and  excursive  course,  and 
presenting  perhaps  a  partial,  but  still  a  luminous  and 
instructive  view  of  every  subject  which  passes,  however 
transiently,  under  its  review, — ^such  are  the  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities,  which  distinguish  the  most  emi- 
nent of  those  Christian  teachers,  whose  anti-ecclesi- 
astical bias  *  is  so  deeply  regretted  by  the  lovers  of  the 
English  Church. 

^  That  new  form  exhibited  a  marked  and  recognised  division 
between  the  so-called  secular  and  spiritual  powers,  and  thereby  has 
maintained  in  Christian  Europe  the  unhappy  distinction  which  neces- 
sarily prevailed  in  the  heathen  empire  between  the  Church  and  the 
State ;  a  distinction  now  so  deeply  seated  in  our  laws,  our  language, 
and  our  very  notions,  that  nothing  less  than  a  miraculous  interposition 
of  God's  providence  seems  capable,  within  any  definite  time,  of  eradi- 
cating it.— Ajwold's  Hisi.  Romcy  YoL  i.  p.  8,  9. 
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But  I  lie  under  deeper  and  nearer  obligations,  too^ 
deep  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  too  near,  it* may 
perhaps  be  thought,  to  be  acknowledged  except  in 
this  distant  and  respectful  allusion.  If  there  be  any 
value  in  the  imperfect  Essay  which  these  remarks  are 
intended  to  introduce,  if,  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, I  should  be  enabled  to  redeem  its  numer- 
ous deficiencies,  in  some  maturer  production ;  I  shall 
account  it  my  highest  praise,  if  it  shall  be  said  by  any 
competent  reader  that  I  have  been  indebted  to  the 
same  source  for  my  intellectual  and  natural  life. 

And,  now,  if  I  trusted  to  my  own  impulse,  I  should 
conclude.  It  is  not,  indeed,  altogether  by  a  feeling  of 
delicacy  that  I  am  held  back  from  speaking  more  par- 
ticularly of  my  revered  father's  religious  opinions. 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  as  an  individual — 

The  transitory  being  who  beheld 
This  vision— i 

belongs  to  the  past.  The  endearing  ties  which  con- 
nected him  with  the  shifting  scene,  which  he  has  left, 
are  become  a  shadowy  recollection ;  and  if  the  unfor- 
gotten  name  which  he  bore,  and  which  will  not  cease 
to  be  associated  with  certain  forms  of  beauty  and  of 
truth,  still  hover  as  an  inspiring  presence  over  those  to 
whom  it  has  descended  in  the  way  of  earthly  kindred, 
in  a  still  higher  sense,  the  spirit  and  power  of  that 
name,  is  the  common  property  of  all  to  whom  it  may 
be  helpful — ^all  who  seeking  enlightenment,  in  con- 
formity with  the  will  and  revelation  of  God  in  Christ, 
may,  at  any  time,  be  benefited  by  its  guidance.    This 
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restraint;  therefore,  is  either  taken  off,  or  overcome  by 
a  higher  motive.  It  is  a  sense  of  my  inability  to  pursue 
this  topic  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  my  own  judg-* 
ment,  which  seems  to  impose  upon  me  the  necessity  of 
a  cautious  reserve.  Had  I  felt  myself  equal  to  the  task 
of  giving  to  the  world  a  popular  view  of  my  honoured 
father's  theology,  involved  as  it  is  in  a  philosophical 
system,  not  more  profound  than  practical, —  (if  to 
awaken  new  faculties  of  thought,  and  to  direct  them  to 
the  highest  ends,  be  a  substantial  benefit,  and  lead  to 
the  most  important  consequences,  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy no  less  practical  than  profound ;) — a  philosophy, 
let  me  add,  already  influencing  the  intellect  of  this 
country,  though  in  silence,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  destined,  as  I  believe,  to  give  a  new  impulse  to 
metaphysical,  if  not  to  physical,  inquiry,  for  ages  to 
come ;  destined,  above  all,  *^  to  vindicate  the  ways  of 
God  to  man,"  with  a  force  of  evidence  of  inappre- 
ciable value  to  meditative  and  penetrating  minds; 
were  I  possessed  of  knowledge,  opportunity,  or  talents 
qualifying  me  for  the  office  of  his  interpreter,  I  should 
assuredly  not  have  shrunk  from  the  labour  or  the 
responsibility  of  the  undertaking  \  As  it  is,  the  fol- 
lowing pages  must  be  judged  on  their  own  merits : 
and  though  I  gladly  attribute  whatever  worth  they  may 

*  It  is  indeed  a  happiness  to  all  who  rerere  the  name  of  Coleridge, 
that  the  business  of  editing  his  writings  has  been  accepted  by  a 
member  of  his  family  erery  way  so  well  able  to  do  justice  both  to  the 
man  and  to  his  genius.  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  will  not,  I  trust, 
refuse  me  the  pleasure  of  tendering  him,  in  my  own  name,  and  in  that 
of  all  concerned,  this  public  expression  of  our  affectionate  thanks. 
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possess  to  the  effect  of  his  teaching ;  though  I  willingly 
submit  my  conclusions  to  be  tested  by  the  principles 
contained  in  his  works,  yet  I  would  not  have  this 
imperfect  production  to  be  taken  as  an  exponent  of  his 
views.  When,  indeed,  I  contemplate  the  wisdom 
apparent  even  in  the  casual  out-pourings,  and  chance- 
discovered  fragments  of  his  mind,  when  I  remember 
the  stores  of  learning  by  which  it  was  fed,  and  the 
life-long  reflection  by  which  it  was  matured,  it  is  not, 
I  confess,  without  reluctance  that  I  seem  to  place  my 
own  researches  by  the  side  of  his.  But  I  am  admo- 
nished that  this  comparison  cannot  but  be  made  by 
every  reader  of  my  father's  works,  who  may  be  induced 
to  cast  an  eye  over  that  of  his  younger  son.  It 
becomes  my  duty,  therefore,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  may 
be,  any  injurious  misapprehension,  whether  it  be  likely 
to  affect  his  reputation,  or  my  own. 

I  have  already  intimated  my  conviction^  that 
Coleridge  belongs  to  that  small  number  of  writers  by 
whom  opinion  is  permanently  influenced.  This  effect  is 
attributable  not  merely,  or  so  much  to  the  number  oi* 
importance  of  the  truths  to  which  he  has  given  cur- 
rency, as  to  the  method  of  investigation  which  he 
developed.  It  is  the  power  of  vision,  not  the  mere 
spectacle,  which  he  laboured  to  communicate.  Believ-* 
ing  that  "  a  gift  of  genuine  insight "  is,  in  some  sort, 
the  common  attribute  of  humanity,  he  spent  his  Ufe  in 
removing  the  impediments  by  which  it  is  so  commonly 
intercepted.  To  effect  this,  independently  of  Chris- 
tianity,  (Christianity  as   outwardly  revealed    in   the 
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person  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  recorded  in  Holy  Writ, 
maintained  in  the  Church  catholic,  and  asserted  sub- 
jectively in  the  souls  of  men,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,)  appeared  to  him   a  contradiction. 
Hence,  the  principles  of  his  philosophy  are  purely 
religious ;  and  its  application  as  carried  out  by  himself, 
though   spreading  over  a  wide  field  of  politics   and 
general  criticism,  appears  most  frequently  in  connexion 
with  scriptural  or  ecclesiastical  subjects.     Add  to  this, 
his  passionate  admiration  of  the  English  Church,  both 
as  a  national  institution,  and  as  exhibiting  a  very  pure 
form  of  catholic  religion,  and  we  may  expect  the  whole 
subject  of  this  work  anticipated,  so  to  speak,  in  his 
writings.     Accordingly,  in  every  one  of  his  works,  but 
particularly  in   the   Mds  to   Reflection,   and   in   the 
Church  and  State,  a  solution  will  be  found  for  all  the 
questions  which  I  have  specially  undertaken  to  discuss. 
I  am  most  unhappily  mistaken,  and  shall  be  grievously 
disappointed,  if  my  general  results,  though  worked  out 
independently,   are   irreconcilable  with   his.     Never- 
theless, it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  same  truth, 
when  viewed  from  different  sides,  may  present  a  some- 
what different  appearance.    To  reconcile  the  actual 
constitution  of  the  Church,  as  seen  from  without,  with 
its  inward  and  spiritual  form,  as  cognizable  in  Scrip- 
ture, (the  forma  formata  with  the  forma  formatis,)  is 
my  immediate  object.    This  may  be  pursued  in  oppo- 
site directions.     I  have  begun  with  the  phenomenon. 
Hence,  the  general  method  of  this  work  is  analytical, 
whereas  the  scope  of  the  Aids  to  Reflection  is  to  supply 
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the  materials  of  an  enlightened  synthesis.    Beginning, 
as  I  have  said,  with  that  which  is  seen, — the  Church 
with  all  its  adjuncts,  as  it  now  exists  in  our  land, — ^I 
have  proceeded  to  unfold  its  complex  nature,  and  exhi« 
bit  its  constitutive  elements.     Separating  that  which 
is   necessary  from   that  which  is  accidental,   I  have 
sought  to  show  how  the  former  makes  known  the  living 
principle,  by  which  the  structure  is  regulated,  while 
the    latter,   in  certain   cases,   acquires    a   secondary 
necessity,  and  becomes  inseparable  from  the  body  to 
which  it  is  attached,  even  as  the  larvae  of  certain  in- 
sects provide  themselves  with  a  temporary  integument, 
not  strictly  of  their  own  substance,  not  a  shell  secreted 
from  within,  nor  a  chrysalis  spun  from  a  material  pre* 
viously  assimilated,  but  a  mere  husk,  made  up  of  the 
straws  or  pebbles  among  which  they  happen  to  lie, 
which  yet  takes  a  definite  form  exquisitely  adapted  to 
their  own,  and  suited  to  their  then  state  of  existence. 
To  vary  the  metaphor,  I  have  first  viewed  the  external 
walls  of  the  edifice,  ivy-clad,  as  they  are,  and  tinted 
with   the  hues  of  age,  not  wholly  separate  from  the 
secular  structures  adjoining,  nor  unaccompanied  with 
some  sad  memorials  of  violence  and  wi'ong.    Entering 
the  building,  I  first  survey  the  external  decencies  of 
the  worship.    The  *Wested"  ministers  next  engage  my 
attention ;  by  whom  I  am  conducted  to  "  the  laver  of 
regeneration"  and  to  the  communion  table.     Kneeling 
before  that  altar,  the  mediating  vision   is  at  length 
withdrawn,  or  becomes  transparent ;  and  in  that  atti- 
tude, contemplating  with  silent  prayer  the  unseen  glory 
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of  the  tabernacle,— the  last  tear  of  penitential  sorrow 
not  yet  fallen,  but  every  tear  now  ray  Jit  from  the 
orient  of  faith, — I  close  the  sacred  scene.  Thus  at 
every  step  I  draw  nearer  to  that  holy  Presence,  by 
Whom  the  whole  is  sanctified,  and  the  parts  explained. 
Such  has  been  the  general  method,  or  at  least  arrange- 
ment, imposed  upon  me  by  the  nature  of  my  subject ; 
though  at  every  stage  of  my  progress  I  have  reversed 
the  process,  passing  from  the  rudimental  to  the  com* 
plete, — from  the  idea  to  its  revealing  structure  and 
visible  exponent. 

In  this  way  I  have  been  led  to  dwell  longer  and 
more  particularly  upon  the  apparent  and  the  actual, 
than  the  Christian  philosopher  who  dwelt  habitually 
^^  in  the  inner  shrine,"  and  whose  specific  task  it  was 
to  trim  the  sacred  fire.  It  may  well  happen  that  this 
difference  has  given  a  different  tone  to  the  whole  inves- 
tigation ;  and  if  this  be  accompanied  with  here  and 
there  a  slight  divei-sity,  or  at  least,  uniikeness,  in  the 
sentiments  expressed ;  if  I  have  insisted  more  on  the 
necessity,  and  less  on  the  danger  of  a  ceremonial  wor- 
ship ;  if  I  have  attached  more  consequence  to  the  per- 
manent symbols  of  catholicity  by  which  the  historical 
Church  is  distinguished ;  if  I  have  set  forward  more 
distinctly  the  sacramental  nature  of  all  outward  reli- 
gion ;  such  a  discrepancy,  whether  arising  from  different 
mental  pursuits,  or  from  the  legitimate  influence  of  a 
sacred  profession,  may  surely  consist  with  a  substan- 
Ual  agreement. 

In  one  instance,  in  the  interpretation  which  I  have 
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given  of  our  Saviour's  discourse  to  Nicodemus,  in  the 
third  chapter  of  St.  John,  I  fear  I  have  been  betrayed 
into  the  semblance  of  direct  opposition,  I  need  not  add 
unintentionally'. 

A  feeling  of  respect,  amounting  to  veneration, 
would  effectually  restrain  me  from  entering  the  field  of 
disputation  with  the  Author  of  Aids  to  Reflection.  My 
own  opinion,  deliberately  formed,  and  now  made  public, 
must  indeed  stand  or  fall  with  the  system  out  of  which 
it  has  sprung.  The  necessary  co-presence  of  the  sacra- 
ment, with  its  corresponding  mystery  in  every  scheme 
of  outward  worship,  is  one  of  my  fundamental  princi- 
ples; as  little  would  I  separate  the  light  from  its 
appointed  luminary,  or  the  spirit  of  fragance  from  the 
flower  that  breathes  it.  But  is  there  any  actual  con-- 
tradlction  between  the  views  of  S.  T.  Coleridge  and 

'  "  But  you,  mj  filial  friend,  hare  studied  Christ  under  a  better 
teacher, — ^the  Spirit  of  adoption,  eren  the  spirit  that  was  in  Paul,  and 
which  still  speaks  to  us  out  of  his  writings.  You  remember  and 
admire  the  sajing  of  an  old  dirine,  that  a  ceremony  duly  instituted 
was  a  chain  of  gold  around  the  neck  of  faith ;  but  if,  in  the  wish  to 
make  it  co*essential  and  consubstantial,  you  draw  it  closer  and  closer, 
it  may  strangle  the  faith  it  was  meant  to  deck  and  designate.  You  are 
not  so  unretentive  a  scholar  as  to  have  forgotten  the  paieris  el  auro 
of  your  Virgil ;  or,  if  you  were,  you  are  not  so  inconsistent  a  reasoner, 
as  to  translate  the  Hebraism,  spirit  and  fire,  in  one  place  by  spiritual 
fire,  and  yet  refuse  to  translate  water  and  spirit  by  spiritual  water  in 
another  place ;  or  if,  as  I  myself  think,  tlie  different  position  marks  a 
different  sense,  yet  that  the  former  must  be  ejusdem  generis  with  the 
latter, — the  water  of  repentance,  reformation  in  conduct^ — and  the 
Spirit,  that  which  purifies  the  inmost  principle  of  action,  as  fire  purges 
the  metal  substantially,  and  not  cleansing  the  surface  only." — See 
Aids  to  Reflection^  p.  281,  4tli  edit.  Compare  Sermon  xir.  260 — 263, 
the  Note  276—286.    Sermon  xri.  p.  322. 


L^ 
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those  put  forth  in  these  Sermons?  I  think,  none. 
The  statement  in  the  Aids  to  Reflection  amounts,  I 
believe,  to  this.  Our  Saviour,  in  the  text  referred  to, 
did  not  insist  on  the  necessity  of  water-baptism,  but 
of  spiritual  regeneration.  The  view  taken  in  these 
Sermons  is  to  this  effect:  our  blessed  Lord's  imme- 
diate object  was  not  to  insist  upon  baptism  as  the 
seal  of  spiritual  regeneration,  but  to  proclaim  regene- 
ration to  be  the  spirit  of  baptism.  The  external  rite 
being  supposed,  the  spiritual  change  is  required.  This 
position  goes  further  than  the  former,  but  it  is  surely 
not  inconsistent  with  it.  The  Essay  in  question  is 
stated  not  to  have  exhibited  the  Author's  own  views 
in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory  to  himself:  but  it 
seems  to  me,  I  confess,  wholly  incredible,  that  the 
same  man  who  saw  the  Eucharist  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  fourth  Gospel,  should  not  have  seen  Baptism 
in  the  third,  and  in  precisely  the  same  way.  If, 
therefore,  the  former  correspond,  in  any  sense,  to  an 
outward  ceremony,  if  it  be  properly  set  forth  in  the 
liturgical  forms  of  the  English  Prayer  Book, — and  to 
this  the  testimony  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  conceived  in 
terms  of  the  most  impassioned  eloquence,  is  direct  and 
express, — it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  the  sister  ser- 
vice was  regarded  by  him,  in  the  main,  with  the 
same  sort  of  approval,  and  received  the  same  sort  of 
interpretation. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  beg  to  refer  to  the  peculiar 
difficulties  under  which  this  work  has  been  produced, 
at  a  distance  from  books,  and  the  scarcely  less  valuable 
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assistance  of  friends^  amid  the  distractions  of  a  labo- 
rious and  all  but  engrossing  profession,  not  with  a 
wish  to  soften  criticism,  but  in  the  hope  that  I  shall  at 
least  disarm  censure.  Withdrawn  for  a  time  from 
my  more  sacred  calling,  I  would  still  wish  to  be 
engaged  in  the  same  ministry,  trusting  that  the  will 
and  not  the  deed  will  be  accepted,  as  the  measure  of 
my  service, 

Helleston, 
May  1,  1839. 
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Psalm  cxxii.  1. 

ad  when  th^  said  unto  nw,  Let  U8  go  into  the  h<nue  of 

the  Lord, 

ifiil  and  impressive  hymn  of  which  these  are 
g  words,  though  referable,  in  the  first  instance, 
•lings  of  a  single  individual  upon  a  peculiar 
las  long  been  adopted  and  applied  to  its  own 
>y  the  Christian  Church.  We  shall  greatly  err 
g  the  principle  of  accommodation  here  adopted 
conventional  and  arbitrary.  No  new,  no  diffe- 
dditional  meaning  is  hereby  imputed.  The 
1  but  traced  to  its  fulfilment ;  the  hidden  germ 
by  a  natural  and  foreseen  development.  The 
hat  fiToh 
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Psalm  cxxii.  1. 

Ivxu  glad  when  th^  mid  unto  msy  Let  us  go  into  the  Jumse  of 

the  Lord, 

» 

The  beautiftil  and  impressive  hymn  of  which  these  are 
the  opening  words,  though  referable,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  feelings  of  a  single  individual  upon  a  peculiar 
occasion,  has  long  been  adopted  and  applied  to  its  own 
purposes  by  the  Christian  Church.  We  shall  greatly  err 
in  regarding  the  principle  of  accommodation  here  adopted 
as  merely  conventional  and  arbitrary.  No  new,  no  diffe- 
rent, no  additional  meaning  is  hereby  imputed.  The 
prophecy  is  but  traced  to  its  fulfilment ;  the  hidden  germ 
expanded  by  a  natural  and  foreseen  development.  The 
notes  of  that  golden  harp  were  not  struck  to  die  upon 
the  breezes  of  Judea,  nor  its  last  sighs  breathed  ^'  beside 
the  waters  of  Babylon,"  to  expire  among  "  the  willows," 
and  be  heard  no  more.  **  Their  sound  is  gone  out  into 
all  lands,  and  their  words  to  the  ends  of  the  world*." 
Not  for  their  historic  interest  alone,  not  for  their  touch- 
ing sweetness  merely,  have  they  been  thiis  preserved^ 
There  is  in  these  inspired  strains  an  imperishable  life, 
inherent  in  their  peculiar  nature.     The  figures  in  whicl^ 

'  Psalm  xix.  4. 
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they  are  couched  are  alike  pregnant  with  meaning,  whe- 
ther referred  to  the  type  or  the  anti-tjpe.  Equally 
applicable  to  the  present  as  to  the  past,  to  the  fiiture  as 
to  the  present,  they  are,  in  truth,  ever  new.  "  The  dew 
of  their  birth  is  of  the  womb  of  the  morning*."  Hence 
it  is  that  they  have  become  the  established  language  of 
devotion,  the  universal  melody  of  prayer. 

Invited  by  his  brethren  to  go  up  with  them  to  the 
tabernacle  or  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  holy  Psalmist  gives 
vent  to  an  overflowing  of  pious  joy.  He  congratulates 
himself  on  the  happy  circumstances  which  guided  his  steps 
within  the  gates  of  Zion,  and  breaks  forth  into  an  out- 
pouring of  fervent  praise  uppn  that  sacred  city,  which 
Jehovah  had  chosen  for  himself  as  the  earthly  *'  habitation 
of  his  holiness  •.*• 

Here,  indeed,  the  best  affections  of  the  Israelite  were 
properly  centered.  Jerusalem  was  his  place  of  worship 
and  city  of  promise.  Hither  he  was  directed  to  bring  his 
stated  sacrifice,  and  here  to  discharge  his  solemn  vows. 
Here  he  was  taught  to  seek,  and  encouraged  to  expect, 
atonement  for  his  sins,  and  reconciliation  with  the  offended 
majesty  of  heaven.  A  seat  of  mercy,  and  '*  thrones  of 
judgment,**  were  established  here ;  and  here  he  was  per- 
mitted to  inquire  of  the  Lord,  and  to  "commune"  with 
the  God  of  his  fathers'. 

Again,  the  "house  of  the  Lord,'*  thus  consecrated 
for  religious  service,  and  set  apart  for  covenanted  bless- 
ings, was  yet  further  endeared  to  the  chosen  race  by  the 
most  affecting  associations  as  well  with  the  past  as  with 
the  future. 

Its  connexion  with  the  past  was  obvious  and  impres- 
sive.    The  gorgeous  temple,  on  which  the  treasures  of 

'  Piwlm  ex.  3.  '  Isai.  Lxiii.  15.  '  Exod.  xxt.  22. 
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royal  piety  had  been  so  unsparingly  lavished,  was  but  a 
more  splendid  and  stable  repository  for  the  ark  of  God, 
made  by  divine  appointment  shortly  after  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  land  of  Egypt ;  that  sacred  coffer  which 
they  had  borne  along  with  them  with  so  much  observance 
during  their  weary  wanderings  in  the  desert.  Built  by 
the  vrisest  and  most  powerful  of  their  kings,  to  replace 
the  shifting  tabernacle,  which  the  well-beloved  David  had 
deemed  unsuitable  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  com- 
monwealth, now  that  *'  peace  was  within  their  walls,  and 
prosperity  within  their  palaces  ^" — adorned,  indeed,  with 
an  unsparing  hand,  and  complete  in  all  **  the  beauties  of 
holiness',"  but  still  exhibiting  the  general  form  of  its 
sacred  prototype',  with  the  same  disposition  of  parts,  it 
remained  an  authentic  copy  of  a  heavenly  pattern.  Its 
principal  glory  was  still  that  ark  of  the  covenant,  on 
which  the  light  of  the  divine  presence  had  so  long  rested ; 
the  same  in  which  was  placed  ^'  the  testimony  which  the 
Lord  had  given  them',"  (a  precious  autograph  of  which, 
blessed  be  God !  we  still  possess  a  faithful  transcript,)  or, 
as  it  is  elsewhere  styled,  *'the  book  of  the  ]aw%"  at 
once  an  historical,  a  legislative^  and  a  prophetical  record, 
comprising  in  one  sacred  manual  the  revelations  which 
they  were  to  believe,  the  commandments  which  they  were 
to  obey,  and  the  promises  in  which  they  were  to  confide. 
Thus  we  see,  "  the  house  of  the  Lord"  recalled  to 
the  Hebrew  all  that  he  had  heard  of  old  time.  It 
reminded  him  of  that  house  of  bondage  from  which  his 
forefathers  had  been  delivered.     It  admonished  him  that 

*  Psalm  cxxii.  7-  I  {<T/crfVff)   oifBkv  fi€Taif>€pOfiivov 


'  Psalm  xcyi.  9. 

'  The  tabernacle  seems  to  have 
been  constructed  in  anticipation 
of   the    future    temple:— 'H  Be 


KoX    avfiwepiyocTTovvTO^    voov 
Bii<l>€p€. — Ant.  Jud,  1.  3,  c.  6. 

^  Exodus  xxT.  16. 

*  Deut.  xxxi.  26. 
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he  belonged  to  a  privileged  race,  over  whose  heads  the 
destroying  angel  had  passed,  and  bade  him  walk  worthy 
of  his  high  vocation.  Again,  it  warned  him  that  he 
belonged  to  "  a  stifF-necked  people  *,  ever  grieving  God 
by  their  idolatry,  ever  forgetful  of  their  separate  estate, 
and  mixing  with  the  nations  around  them  ;  ever  ready  to 
abandon  their  marked  prerogative,  sighing  for  Egyptian 
comforts,  and  regardless  of  Egyptian  darkness.  It 
pointed  to  the  punishments  with  which  their  transgres- 
sions had  been  visited,  and  the  mercies  Mhich  had  waited 
upon  their  repentance ;  thus  bidding  him  guard  against 
liis  own  **  revolting  and  rebellious  heart'."  It  told  him 
finally  of  the  prosperity  which  his  nation  had  once  enjoyed 
nnder  a  divinely-sanctioned  race  of  sovereigns ;  and  at  a 
later  day  it  spake  to  him,  alas !  too  intelligibly,  of  civil 
strife,  and  foreign  invasion ;  of  rapid  decay,  terminating 
in  utter  downfall ;  of  captivity  in  a  land  of  strangers,  and 
the  passing  away  of  the  sceptre  from  Judah. 

With  these  last  and  passing  events  was  Jerusalem 
and  its  temple  closely  associated,  but  not  with  these 
alone.  It  was  a  standing  record  of  tho  covenant  between 
God  and  the  patriarchs.  It  told  of  the  faith  of  Abraham, 
"which  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness";"  of 
"the  sure  mercies  of  David*;'*  of  the  seed  in  whom  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  should  be  blessed  \  It  reflected, 
as  in  a  mirror,  not  the  past  alone  of  Hebrew  history,  but 
the  future,  the  glorious  future,  of  Hebrew  prophecy; 
those  days  of  promise  which  the  greater  part,  misinter- 
preting Scripture  in  the  blindness  of  a  carnal  heart, 
anticipated  with  restless  eagerness,  as  a  time  of  secular 
dominion  and  national   triumph ;   while  the  wiser   few 

'  Exod.  xxxii.  9,  ■  Jerem.  v.  23.  •  Rom.  iv.  3. 

*  Isai.  Lv.  a  *  Geu.  xviii.  18. 
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prepared  themselves  for  a  spiritual  restoration,  a  new 
Jerusalem,  having  the  true  glory  of  God  ^  which  the  old, 
comparatively  speaking,  did  but  foreshadow. 

On  the  whole,  the  hill  of  Zion,  the  tabernacle  which 
found  there  a  final  abiding  place,  and  the  proud  temple 
which  was  reared  in  its  stead,  supplied  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham  a  chronicle  of  the  past  and  a  prophecy  of  the 
future ;  a  watchword  to  rally  the  hope  of  Israel  in  the 
midst  of  ruin  and  dispersion ;  and  finally,  an  image  of 
that  place  of  rest,  in  which  the  fidthful  should  one  day  be 
assembled,  *Hhe  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose 
maker  and  builder  is  GodV* 

At  the  time  when  the  psalm  from  which  my  text  is 
taken  was  written,  if  it  be  indeed,  as  its  title  imports, 
the  composition  of  David,  **  the  house  of  the  Lord  "  was 
still  the  same  tabernacle  which  had  been  constructed  by 
order  of  Moses  in  the  wilderness ;  pitched,  indeed,  to  be 
removed  no  more,  but  still  a  mere  tent.  The  ark  of 
God  still  dwelt  "within  curtains*."  Its  spiritual  glories, 
however,  were  then  in  their  fullest  splendour.  The 
light  of  divine  favour  shone  from  between  the  cherubim 
without  a  cloud ;  a  sufiicient  reason  for  the  pious  Israelite, 
who  beheld  in  this  chosen  dwelling  of  his  God  a  record 
of  that  high  distinction  which  he  had  received  from 
heaven,  and  a  pledge  of  those  future  blessings  which  were 
assured  to  him  through  faith,  to  take  up  his  hymn  of 
praise,  and  be  **  glad,"  indeed,  when  they  said  unto  him^i 
"  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord." 


The  temple  at  Jerusalem  exists  no  longer ;  "  one  stone 
hath  not  been  left  there  upon  another  which  hath  not 
been  thrown  down*."     It  remained  to  receive  him  who 

'  Rev.  xxi.  11.      "  Heb.  xi.  10.      »  2  Sam.  vii.  2.      *  Matt.  xxit.  2, 
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was  ^made  a  high  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedek  ^^  ^'holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled;"  who 
needeth  not  daily,  as  **  those  high  priests,  to  offer  up 
sacrifice,  first  for  his  own  sins  and  then  for  the  people ; 
for  this  he  did  once  when  he  offered  up  himself."  And 
then  its  "  veil  was  rent  in  twain';"  its  "wall  of  partition 
broken  down*;"  its  services,  "the  example  and  shadow  of 
heavenly  things  S"  became  superfluous ;  the  dispensation 
under  which  they  were  ordained  had  passed  away. 

Yet  were  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  as  surely  intended^ 
as  they  are  expressly  adapted,  to  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  those  "  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come*. 
"The  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ^; 
and  this  in  a  very  extensive  sense.  Whatever  "  hap- 
pened" to  the  Jews,  was  for  our  ensample,  "and  was 
written  for  our  admonition."  It  is  well  if  we  "  search 
the  Scriptures,"  in  the  direction  thus  divinely  pointed 
out.  Men  are  apt  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  a  far  different  preparation  of  mind.  We 
are  schooled  by  the  world.  We  bring  to  the  considera- 
tion of  God's  kingdom  notions  and  feelings,  anticipations 
and  prejudices,  wholly  underived  from  any  sacred  source. 
There  is  a  "  knowledge"  which  we  have  to  unlearn  before 
we  can  enter  the  school  of  our  heavenly  Master.  I  know 
no  outward  mean  by  which,  in  dependance  upon  the 
Spirit,  we  may  so  surely  hope  to  remove  these  unholy 
preconceptions,  and  acquire  that  "  meekness  of  wisdom," 
which  "  Cometh  from  above","  as  by  long  and  earnest 
contemplation  of  the  method  of  God's  dealings  towards 
his  ftncient  people :  not  so  much  as  supplying  us  with 

'  Heb.  vi.  20.  '  Heb.  vii.  26,  2?.  '  Matt  xxvii.  61. 

*  Ephes.  ii.  14.  •  Heb.  riii.  5. 

•  1  Cor.  X.  11.  '  Oal.  iii.  24.  ■  James  iii.  13,  17- 
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rules,  applicable,  bj  parity  of  reasoning,  to  our  own  case^ 
as  by  familiarising  our  thoughts  and  feelings  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  divine  government  generally. 

I  approach  a  subject  peculiarly  exposed  to  rude  and 
irreverent  handling,  and  I  gladly  linger  in  a  sanctuary 
which  none  will  venture  to  profane,  hoping  to  bring  out 
with  me,  (and  if  it  be  God's  will,  to  communicate,)  a 
subdued  and  chastened  spirit,  tempered  by  heavenly  har- 
monies^  and  attuned  to  temple  music.  But  it  is  time  to 
quit  those  sacred  courts.  We  have  now  to  pass,  as  from 
a  vestibule,  into  an  edifice  of  grander  dimensions,  of 
deeper  mystery,  and  more  solemn  importance.  Henceforth 
it  is  of  the  Christian  Church  that  we  shall  speak,  the 
house  of  God  as  it  is  set  up  now  and  for  ever  in  Christian 
lands,  and  more  especially  in  our  own. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  threshhold,  while 
we  gather  up  our  thoughts  for  the  inquiry  that  awaits  us. 
In  thus  entering  the  church  through  the  synagogue,  we 
are  but  •  following  the  footsteps  of  him  '*  who  leadeth 
Joseph  like  a  flock '."  Yet  a  word  of  caution  may  perhaps 
be  requisite.  A  strong  and  not  unreasonable  prejudice 
prevails  against  those  who  seem  to  place  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  Messiah  upon  a  foundation  of  carnal  ordi- 
nances. The  Jewish  hierarchy  is  said  to  have  afforded  a 
platform  for  the  cumbrous  structure  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
tension. The  church  has  been  accused  of  modelling  its 
services,  with  no  sufficient  authority,  upon  Jewish  example. 
Christian  ministers  are  believed  to  have  adopted  the 
names,  and  usurped  the  powers,  attributable  to  Christ 
alone.  **  A  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation, 
and  satisfaction,  having  been  once  offered  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world","  the  priestly  office  is  pronounced  a 

^  Psalm  Lzzz.  1.  '  Communion  Senrioe. 
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blasphemous  pretence,  the  service  of  the  altar  a  mischiev- 
ous delusion.  True  it  is,  that  at  an  early  period,  an  alle- 
gorizing spirit  may  have  prevailed  in  the  church,  not 
always  guided  with  discretion,  or  kept  within  due  limits. 

The  vain  humour  of  the  Gnostic  may  have  found  its 
way  into  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  without  detec- 
tion :  mistaken  analogies  may  have  stood  in  the  place  of 
reasons:  figurative  expressions  may  have  been  literally 
interpreted  in  practice :  Christian  vigilance  may  at  times 
have  slept :  early  prepossessions,  and  deep-rooted  predi- 
lections, may  have  been  too  indulgently  consulted ;  and 
thus,  among  a  people  of  lively  fancy,  surrounded  by  Pagan 
associations,  a  ceremonial  worship  may  by  degrees  have 
grown  up,  too  widely  removed  from  Christian  simplicity. 
The  very  emblem  in  some  cases  may  have  veiled  the 
truth  which  it  was  intended  to  reveal  ^  The  abuse  thus 
introduced,  rather  from  want  of  caution  than  from  any 
insidious  motive,  may  in  later  times  have  furnished  a 
machinery  for  secular  ambition  in  its  sacerdotal  garb. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  event  is  but 
too  certain.    The  Redeemer's  ofiice  was  invaded  by  human 


*  ^  This  our  excessive  number 
of  ceremonies  was  so  great,  and 
many  of  them  so  dark,  that  thej 
•did  more  confound  and  darken, 
than  set  forth  Christ's  benefits 
unto  us.  And  besides  this,  Christ's 
Gospel  is  not  a  ceremonial  law, 
(as  much  of  Moses'  law  was,)  but 
it  is  a  religion  to  serve  God,  not 
in  bondage  of  the  figure  or  sha- 
dow, but  in  the  freedom  of  the 
Spirit ;  being  content  only  with 
those  ceremonies  which  do  serre 
for  a  decent  order  and  godlj  dis- 
cipline, and  such  as  be  apt  to  stir 
up  the  dull  mind  of  man  to  the 


remembrance  of  his  duty  to  God, 
by  some  notable  and  special  signi- 
fication, whereby  he  might  be 
edified.  Furthermore,  the  most 
weighty  cause  of  the  abolishment 
of  certain  ceremonies  was,  that 
they  were  so  far  abused,  partly  by 
the  superstitious  blindness  of  the 
rude  and  unlearned,  and  partly  by 
the  insatiable  ararice  of  such  as 
sought  more  their  own  lucre,  than 
the  glory  of  God,  that  the  abuses 
could  not  well  be  taken  away,  the 
thing  remaining  still." — See  Pre- 
face  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 
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presumption,  for  base  and  selfish  ends.  To  have  re- 
vindicated the  Saviour's  right  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the 
Reformation,  the  principles  of  which  we  have  engaged,  as 
Protestants,  to  uphold  and  to  proclaim.  And  if,  in  our 
own  time,  and  in  our  own  church,  there  be  any  who 
would  return  to  the  "  beggarly  elements"  from  which  we 
have  been  emancipated,  we  are  bound  to  declare  that  so 
far  as  their  hearts  consent  to  their  words,  so  far  as  their 
error  resides  in  their  moral  being,  and  not  in  the  powers 
of  the  understanding  merely,  **  Christ  is  become  to  them 
of  no  effect*."  But  let  us  beware  of  rash  judgments. 
There  is  an  extreme  on  the  other  side,  an  ultra  Protes- 
tantism (so  called),  against  which  we  shall  do  well  to  guard. 

Having  stated  the  misuse  to  which  Jewish  precedent 
is  liable ;  let  us  now  consider  its  use.- . 

Surely  there  is  a  true  as  well  as  a  false  parallel,  to  be 
drawn  between  the  dispensations  of  God's  mercy  before 
tmd  after  the  coming  of  the  Saviour.  The  plan  of  our 
salvation  did  not  begin  to  operate  in  those  *'  last  days," 
when  "  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested*."  Laid  in  heaven 
"  before  the  foundation  of  the  world',"  it  was  displayed 
on  earth  before  the  gates  of  paradise  were  shut  upon  the 
sinning  authors  of  our  race.  From  that  time  it  has  been 
carried  uninterruptedly  forward  to  the  present  hour. 
Issuing  from  one  source,  directed  to  one  end,  developed, 
rather  than  changed,  it  were  strange  if  throughout  its 
various  modifications  we  could  not  recognize  some  com- 
mon features.  Patriarchal,  Jewish,  Christian,  it  is,  in  facl^ 
the  same  scheme  in  different  stages  of  maturity. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  any  outward  resemblance,  so 
much  as  in  the  observance  of  certain  fixed  principles,  that 
we  detect  the  identity.  As  in  the  works  of  nature  the  unity 

'  Gal.  V.  4.  *  1  John  iii.  8.  *  1  Pet.  i.  20. 
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of  the  Divine  mind  is  evinced  by  that  wbnderfiil  recon- 
cilement of  sameness  with  diversity,  which  physiolo^sts 
delight  to  trace,  the  same  idea  being  realized  in  countless 
adaptations,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  complex, 
from  an  initial  rudeness,  a  faint  and  suggestive  outline,  to 
the  most  complete  and  admirable  perfection;  as  we 
observe  an  organization,  essentially  of  the  same  kind, 
carried  up  from  the  humblest  beginnings  of  animal  life, 
till  it  attains  its  limit  in  the  fearful  wonder  of  the  human 
frame ;  so  is  it  in  the  works  of  grace.  In  all  its  parts  we 
perceive  a  regular  subordination  with  a  common  tendency; 
the  earlier  typifying  the  later,  that  is  to  say,  exhibiting 
the  same  form,  wanting  that  fuller  developement,  and 
grander  application  which  it  subsequently  exhibits.  Hence 
the  type  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  the  antitype,  and  hence 
the  same  event,  the  same  person,  the  same  assertion,  is 
sometimes  capable  of  several,  as  it  were,  successive  inter- 
pretations, all  equally  conformable  to  the  Divine  inten- 
tion, all  equally  true,  and  this  not  by  a  mere  accommo- 
dation of  outward  resemblances,  but  by  a  progressive 
expansion  of  meaning.  In  neither  case,  however,  is  it 
possible  to  realize  this  idea  in  any  positive  representation; 
we  cannot  say  that  any  given  form  or  skeleton,  however 
simplified,  is  every  where  to  be  found,  but  must  seek  the 
evidence  of  a  common  design  in  the  operation  of  common 
principles,  a  similar  end  being  uniformly  pursued  by  the 
same  sort  of  means. 

Of  these  common  principles,  the  first  that  I  shall 
notice  in  relation  to  the  present  subject,  is  the  separation 
of  a  part  of  mankind  from  the  remainder,  to  be  charged 
with  a  peculiar  function,  and  invested  with  peculiar  pri- 
vileges. A  given  family,  and  again  of  that  family,  a 
particular  branch,  the  posterity  of  Seth,  of  Abraham,  of 
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Isaac,  of  Jacob,  the  Israel  of  God,  in  whom  the  same  line 
is  still  continued,  these  are  "  children  of  promise."  Thej 
are  called  forth  from  their  human  brethren,  and  form  a 
distinct  and  visible  congregation^  a  church.  The  word 
which  we  so  translate,  conveys  both  these  notions,  the 
first  in  its  etymology,  the  second  in  its  ordinary  usage. 
Thus,  in  the  words  of  a  most  learned  English  divine,  **  The 
two  moieties  of  the  people  of  Grod,  the  one  before,  the 
other  after  the  redemption  performed  by  Christ,  may 
both  be  rightly,  and  most  aptly  named,  the  Church  of 
God*.** 

This  outward  calling  is  referable,  in  all  cases,  only  to 
the  inscrutable  purpose  and  free  grace  of  God.  "  It  is 
not  of  him  that  willeth,  or  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of 
God  that  sheweth  mercy'."  Nevertheless  it  is  connected 
inseparably  with  the  foreknowledge  of  the  Supreme  rea« 
son,  and  not  merely  consistent  with  eternal  justice,  but 
conducive  to  the  fullest  display  of  heavenly  mercy,  and 
the  most  entire  vindication  of  the  divine  honour.  It  is 
not  merely  reconcilable  with  "  God's  promises,  as  gene- 
rally set  forth  in  Scripture","  but  the  very  ground  on 
which  they  rest:  not  merely  compatible  with  the  free 
agency  of  man,  but  the  condition  of  whatever  voluntary 
obedience  we  can  ever  pay  to  God's  expressed  will. 

Wherever  this  elect  congregation  is  convened,  it 
is  distinguished  by  the  special  presence  of  God.  The 
mode  of  manifestation  varies,  but  it  is  in  every  place 
effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  that  Divine  Word, 
by  whom  the  worlds  were  made,  and  are  upheld  \  the 
same  who  assumed  our  nature,  and  **  dwelt  among  us  V 
^  No  man  has  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten 

*  Field,  On  the  Churchy  b.  i.  c.  5.  *  Rom.  ix.  16. 

•  Screnteenth  Article  of  Religion.         *  Heb.  i.  2,  3.         *  John  i.  14. 
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Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  he  hath  declared 
him  *."  He  is  the  revealed  I  AM,  who  appeared  in  fire, 
and  spoke  to  the  prophets ;  the  Mediator  between  Grod 
and  man;  the  Angel  of  the  covenant',  (so  reputed  by 
the  Jews  themselves,)  as  well  before  as  after  his  appear- 
ance in  the  person  of  Christ. 

The  law  of  Moses  was  but  added  **  because  of  trans- 
gression,"— a  parenthesis  in  the  divine  economy ;  yet  this 
was  **  ordained,"  disposed,  and  set  in  order,  '*  through  the 
ministration  of  angels,"  the  authentic  embassy  of  heaven, 
"  in  the  hands  of  a  Mediator,"  God  being  a  party  to  the 
solemn  compact.  Compare  with  this  the  language  of 
St.  Paul,  "  we"  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  "  are  ambas- 
sadors for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us'." 

The  coming  of  Messiah  in  the  flesh  thus  forms  a 
central  point  between  the  two  dispensations,  to  which  the 
lines  of  each  have  their  true  convergence,  prophetic  in 
the  one,  commemorative  in  the  other,  merely  typical, 
merely  formal  and  representative,  in  neither.  If  the  first 
covenant  had  "  ordinances  of  divine  service,  and  a  worldly 
sanctuary',"  and  if  these  form  the  ordinary  channels  of 
Jehovah's  government,  the  organs  of  his  will,  the  mani- 
festations of  his  presence,  and  the  earnest  of  his  mercy, 
it  is  Christ  to  whom  they  owe  their  conditional  efficacy, 
Christ  from  whom  they  receive  their  ceremonial  holiness, 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  operating  in  and  by  his 
own  appointed  means.  So,  under  the  second  covenant,  if 
we  find  the  kingdom  of  heaven  placed  under  a  given 
administration ;  if  we  find  special  blessings  attached  to 
particular  persons,  offices,  and  things ;  if  prayer  be 
answered,   the  word  made   effectual,   preaching  accom-* 

'  John  i.  18. 
■  Potter,   On  Church  Government^   chap.  ii.     Gurney's  Biblical 
Notes,  number  xiv.  •  2  Cor.  v.  20.  *  Heb.  ix.  1. 
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panied  with  power,  assemblies  specially  sanctioned;  if 
regeneration  come  by  water ;  if  the  Holy  Ghost  be  given 
by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  Christ  be  really  present 
in  the  symbols  of  his  body  and  blood ; — in  whatever  sense, 
and  with  whatever  limitation  these  promises  are  to  be 
taken,  it  is  still  the  same  eternal  Word,  confirming  the 
pledges  of  his  favours,  and  communicating  the  first  fruits 
of  his  Spirit,  according  to  a  given  system,  which  it  is  our 
duty — say  rather,  our  blessed  privilege,  and  only  wisdom, 
to  study  with  submissive  reverence,  and  in  adoring  silence. 
The  Sun  of  righteousness  has  risen  with  healing  on 
his  wings.  The  night,  which  preceded  his  advent,  star-lit 
as  it  was,  and  full  of  the  handiwork  of  the  Almighty,  was 
ruled  by  lesser  luminaries,  that  shone  with  a  faint  and 
borrowed  ray ;  lights  that  grew  dim  in  the  dawning  twi- 
light that  announced  his  near  approach,  and  were  finally 
extinguished  in  the  full  effulgence  of  the  Christian  day. 
Nevertheless  we  see  him  not  yet  "  as  he  is.'*  They  who 
beheld  his  glory,  while  he  tarried  in  this  lower  firmament, 
saw  him  through  a  thin  and  cloudless  atmosphere,  yet 
shorn  of  his  beams.  Even  this  fell  far  short  of  an  imme- 
diate intuition.  A  darker  medium  now  intercepts  his 
visible  semblance,  which  yet  transmits  a  portion  of  his 
light.  What  if  in  certain  cases  it  exhibit  a  luminous 
image  of  that  sovereign  splendour,  a  transparent  symbol, 
filled  with  the  light  which  it  conveys?  An  earthly 
ministration,  temple  ordinances^  a  written  word,  ap- 
pointed sacraments ;  these  are  now  the  ordinary  media  of 
our  communication  with  the  Lord  of  glory,  and  **  through 
him  we  have  access  by  one  Spirit  to  the  Father '  ;*'  for  it 
is  the  Spirit  that  renders  these  effectual.  Dare  we  say, 
by  the  Spirit  mthout  these  ? 

'  Eph.  ii.  Iff. 
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We  read  of  a  city  "  that  hath  no  need  of  the  sun, 
neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it*;"  no  need  of  any 
earthly  dispensation,  "  for  signs  or  for  seasons,  for  days  or 
for  years* ;"  "  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the 
Lamb  was  the  light  thereof  *."  In  that  heavenly  city  the 
prophet  beheld  no  temple*.  Thither  let  us  ascend  in 
heart  and  mind,  but  let  us  not  presumptuously  attempt, 
while  upon  earth,  to  anticipate  that  final  consummation. 
Not  till  "that  which  is  perfect  is  come,"  shall  "that 
which  is  in  part  be  done  away*." 

"  By  fiiith  are  we  saved,  and  that  not  of  ourselves,  it 
is  the  gift  of  God*."  This  is  again  one  of  those  common 
principles,  by  which  the  plan  of  our  salvation  is  regulated 
in  all  its  parts.  By  faith  "  the  elders,"  both  before  and 
under  the  Mosaic  covenant,  "obtained  a  good  report^;" 
but  it  did  not  in  their  case,  and  why  should  it  in  ours, 
supersede  the  use  of  such  outward  means  of  grace,  as 
carry  with  them  a  divine  sanction,  and  belong  to  the 
revealed  "counsel  of  God."  Men  gladly  accept  the 
proffered  mercy  of  their  Lord,  but  how  it  is  to  be  appro- 
priated they  are  seldom  careful  to  inquire.  Some  rely  on 
ceremonial  observances ',  some  on  moral  fitness,  some  on 
spiritual  election.  Whether  the  last  of  these  requisites 
can  ever  exist  without  the  second,  or  either,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  God's  providence,  without  the  first,  is  a 
question  to  be  solved,  not  according  to  any  system  of  our 
own,  but  by  an  attentive  and  reverent  study  of  that  given 
system  of  which  the  Bible  is  a  faithful  record,  and  the 
Caikdic  church  a  living  exponent. 


*  Rev.  xxi.  23.  ■  Gen.  i.  14. 
■  Rev.  xxi.  23.  *  Rev.  xxi.  22. 
»  1  Cor.  xiii.  10.  •  Eph.  ii.  8. 
'  Heb.  xi.  2,  et  passim. 


'  OpTjaKcla^  not  mere  ritual, 
but  all  the  outward  service  of  reli- 
gion, including  charitable  deeds, 
external  purity,  fasting,  acts  of 
devotion,  &c.--Jame8  i.  27* 
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Lastly,  the  Jewish  Church  is  identical  with  the  Chris- 
tian in  its  objects.  Both  were  constituted  to  keep  alive 
a  knowledge  of  God's  truth  in  a  benighted  world,  to 
make  head  against  the  corruption  of  manners  every- 
where prevalent  among  mankind,  and  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  the  inherent  depravity  of  human  nature,  the  mortal 
disease  of  the  human  soul. 

The  subordinate  methods  taken  under  the  first  of 
these  dispensations  to  promote  this  end,  are  very  instruc- 
tive. Passing  over  such  parts  of  the  scheme  as  are 
evidently  occasional  and  transitory,  arising  out  of  the 
particular  history  and  local  circumstances  of  the  Israelites, 
and  such  again  as  are  principally  typical  and  preparatory, 
we  may  notice  some  which  appear  to  rest  on  different  and 
permanent  grounds.  Of  these  the  most  striking  is  the 
separation  of  a  peculiar  order  of  men  from  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  not  alone  for  the  performance  of  direct 
religious  offices  in  a  restricted  sense,  but  to  educate  and 
inform  the  mind  of  the  people  generally ;  in  a  word,  to 
preserve  and  promote,  under  the  warrant  of  divine 
authority,  and  with  the  force  of  a  national  establishment, 
the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  interests  of  the 
community  at  large.  The  annexation  of  lands,  and  other 
fixed  sources  of  revenue,  to  this  order,  for  their  perpetual 
and  independent  support,  may  be  taken  not  so  much  as 
the  just  reward  of  their  services,  as  the  condition  under 
which  alone  they  could  be  rendered  effectual.  This 
wholesome  provision  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  Few 
nations  have  been  so  sunk  in  ignorance,  or  so  blinded  by 
sensuality,  as  not  to  feel  that  the  mind  is  of  more  worth 
than  the  body ; — ^intellectual  pursuits,  whether  in  relation 
to  time,  or  to  eternity,  more  honourable,  and  not  less 
necessary  in  an  extended  view,  than  the  crafts  which 
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minister  to  the  suport  or  gratification  of  the  animal  frame. 
The  systems  organized  for  this  purpose  have  everywhere 
been  placed  under  the  guaranty  of  religion.  The  dis- 
tinction between  mental  and  religious  culture  is,  indeed, 
of  comparatively  modern  date.  Assuredly  the  care  of 
both  remained  long  in  the  same  hands  in  every  civilized 
nation.  Thus  much  has  resulted  from  the  common 
instincts  of  mankind ;  but  in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth 
this  principle  comes  before  us  with  the  recommendation 
of  omniscient  wisdom,  and  the  authority  of  divine  enact- 
ment. Now  we  know  that  the  same  order  of  things  has, 
in  fact,  subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church,  if  not  from  its 

* 

first  foundation,  at  least  from  the  time  of  its  complete 
establishment  to  the  present  day:  and  as  the  original 
institution  was  not,  in  this  respect,  merely  occasional ;  as 
the  object  remains  substantially  the  same,  the  circum- 
stances sufficiently  parallel,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  of 
perpetual  expediency,  in  the  highest  behalf,  and  therefore 
of  perpetual  obligation.  The  distinction  of  clergy  and 
laity ;  the  allotment  of  a  certain  range  of  ecclesiastical 
functions,  including  those  strictly  sacerdotal,  to  be  pep- 
formed  more  or  less  exclusively  by  the  former,  and  their 
permanent  maintenance  by  fixed  and  independent  revenues, 
is  thus  proved  to  be  no  invention  of  later  or  even 
Christian  times.  The  precedent,  of  which  it  is  the  con- 
tinuation rather  than  the  repetition,  carries  with  it,  at 
the  least,  that  favourable  presumption  which  forms  one 
constituent  of  moral  proof.  And  so  I  leave  it  for  the 
present,  to  be  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  subsequent 
and  still  more  cogent  considerations. 

Again,  we  observe  in  the  procedures  of  Almighty 
God,  as  they  are  shown  to  us  in  the  Old  Testament,  an 
indulgence  to    the    necessities,  a  consideration  of  the 
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weaknesses,  an  attention  to  the  circumstances* of  his 
chosen  people,  equally  consolatory  and  instructive  ^ 
Every  page  of  holy  writ  supplies  a  proof  of  this  state- 
ment, if  any  were  wanting.  Applied  to  our  own  times 
and  circumstances,  it  encourages  us  in  the  belief  that 
such  accommodations  as  have  taken  place  from  time  to 
time  in  the  outward  administration  of  the  Church  to  the 
varying  character  of  the  people  among  whom  it  has  to 
act,  may  be  accompanied  by  the  divine  blessing;  that 
practices  in  themselves  indifferent  may  lawfully  be 
employed  in  divine  offices,  as  helps  to  human  infirmity ; 
that  consecrated  buildings,  solemn  music,  peculiar  vest- 
ments, emblematic  rites,  are  things  in  themselves  unob- 
jectionable, and  may  be  adopted,  varied,  and  disposed  by 
human  authority,  duly  constituted  in  the  Church*;  nay, 
that  in  certain  cases,  and  within  certain  limits,  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity  may  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  some 
relaxations  of  ceremonial  discipline,  which,  not  always  the 
best  that  can  be  imagined,  but  the  best  that  may  be  prac- 
tised, is,  we  trust,  accepted,  not  for  what  it  is,  but  for  the 


^  Spencer,  De  Legibus  He- 
hrasorumy  Lib.  iii.  Pnef.  et  passim. 
KaOdirep  irarrjp  (l>i\6<rropyo^ 
S^a  iroWov  ^^iSvoi/  rov  vlov 
Tov  iavTOv  fitapol^  avOpdiroc^ 
/cal  <f>0op€v<rc  KoX  aamroi^  aw- 
avaaTp€(f>€yTa^  koI  iroW^^ 
airoXavaavra  Tpo<f>^^  \a/3a)V, 
fiera  aaipaXela^  koI  aefivorr)- 
To^  iirl  TrXelovi  KaOlaTqaw  au- 
Tov  a<f>0ovla^  Here  fi'^re  arevo- 
'XjEopTiOivra  twv  irporiptov  fiVT]- 
firjv  \afieiv  p^rfre  eh  i'lriOvfiiay 
iKelvoDV  iXdelv  *  ovto)  koI  6 
Oeb^  ffXiTTCDV  T0V9  lovhalov^ 
Trepl  ri^  alaOrfra  hrTorip,ivov<;^ 
Koi  iv  TOVTol^  iroKKriv  iroielrai 


rijv  vtrepfioXijv  &€rr€  airrov^ 
fiffBeTTore  eh  iTnOvftiav  r&v 
AlyinrrloDV^  ij  r&v  irap  AlyvTr- 
tIoi^  ekOelv, — Chrys.  Horn,  in 
Diem  Natal,  Christie  p.  358,  torn, 
ii.  Ed.  Ben. 

■  Ov  Tolvvv  lepelcDV  Beofievo^^ 
ovBk  Kviaarj^  opi/yvoDfievo^^  Ov- 
eiv  TTpoaera^ev  6  0eo9,   aXXa 


> » f 


TO)v  appaxjTovvrtov  iarpev<ov 
rii  irduri '  ovto)  St)  koI  ra  r&v 
evi/fxtDV  opydvoDV  ^^via^ero  •  ov 
T§  Tovrav  apfiovla  repTrSfievo^y- 
a\\d  Kar^  /^payy  iravtav  r&v 
elBcaiKtDv  rbv  TrXavoVy  k.  t.  X. — 
Theob.  torn.  iv.  scrra.  7,  p.  585. 
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hearty  desires  of  those  who  would  fiain  have  it  what  it 
should  be. 

To  conclude : — In  thus  seeking  to  illustrate  the  later 
branches  of  the  divine  economy  by  a  comparison  with  the 
earlier,  we  have  the  express  warrant  of  the  Lord  himself, 
and  of  his  inspired  apostles.  It  is  no  artifice  of  man's 
wisdom.  In  adopting  the  terms  of  the  elder  dispensation 
in  an  extended,  and  what  is  called  a  spiritual  sense,  we  are 
fortified  by  the  same  examples.  In  the  language  of  St 
Paul  and  St.  Peter,  we  are  "  children  of  promise  *,"  "  the 
Israel  of  God",*'  "a royal  priesthood,  and  a  holy  nation'," 
**  we  have  come  unto  Mount  Sion^  and  to  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem."  **  We  have  a  high-priest,  over  the  house  of 
God*."  "  We  have  an  altar*."  In  the  use  of  these  terms, 
therefore,  we  are  fidly  justified.  Their  Christian  signi- 
fication is  fixed  by  apostolic  usage,  of  which  we  shall 
judge  ill,  if  we  see  in  it  no  more  than  an  allowable  play 
of  fSeincy,  or  an  accommodation  to  Jewish  prepossessions. 
They  are  used  in  contrast  to  the  carnal  Judaism  of  tiie 
apostles'  time,  when  the  blinding  veil  of  prejudice  lay 
most  heavily  upon  the  heart  of  Israel ;  but  in  assertion 
of  that  implicit  sense,  which  God's  saints,  in  whatever  age, 
the  children  of  faithful  Abraham,  had  always  attached 
to  them,  and  which  was  now  made  fully  manifest. 

In  my  next  discourse  I  shall  resume  the  subject 
which  the  above  observations  have  in  some  degree 
interrupted,  passing,  as  above  indicated,  from  the  Jewish 
temple  to  the  Christian  Church,  with  a  particular  refer- 
ence to  our  own  religious  establishment,  considered  in 
a  national  point  of  view.  The  several  questions  thus 
brought  before  our  notice,  relative  to  the  nature  and 

»  CWL  IT.  28.  •  Gal.  Ti.  16.  •  1  Pet  ii.  5.  9. 

*  H«b.  xii.  22.         *  H«b.  z.  21.         *  Heb.  ziii.  10. 
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functions  of  the  Christian  Church  in  its  catholic  defini* 
tion,  as  exhibited  in  the  particular  communities  of  which 
it  consists,  will  be  separately  examined  as  they  occur, 
with  the  several  relations,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  political 
and  spiritual,  sustained  by  the  latter,  particularly  in  our 
own  country,  and  in  the  present  crisis.  The  series  of 
discourses  thus  announced,  if,  by  the  divine  blessing,  I  be 
enabled  and  permitted  to  fulfil  my  purpose,  is  intended 
as  a  humble  attempt  to  set  forth   and  illustrate  the 
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SERMON  11. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  CONSIDERED  IN  A 
NATIONAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


Psalm  cxxii.  6,  7. 

Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem :  they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee- 
Peace  be  within  thy  waUsy  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces. 

The  considerations  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  led 
the  Psalmist  to  this  pious  conclusion,  have  already  come 
under  our  review.  In  the  verses  which  follow,  he  gives 
his  own  account  of  the  matter.  **  For  mj  brethren  and 
companions'  sake  f'  on  behalf  of  my  fellow-citizens  and 
fellow-worshippers,  I  will  now  say,  "Peace  be  within 
thee.''  But  above  all,  "  For  the  sake  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord  our  God,"  for  the  interest  of  religion,  and  for  the 
glory  of  Jehovah,  "  I  will  seek  to  do  thee  good."  By  his 
firm  adhesion  to  the  institutions  of  his  nation,  by  his 
example  and  by  his  prayers,  he  would  maintain  the 
honour  of  that  temple  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
pious  Israelite  beheld  a  shrine  of  solemn  memory,  a  seat 
of  covenanted  mercy,  and  a  sanctuary  of  awful  hope. 

What  the  temple  on  Mount  Sion  was  to  the  Israelite 
of  old,  the  church  is  now  to  that  spiritual  Israel,  which 
bears  the  name  and  obeys  the  laws  of  Christ.  What 
the  former  typified,  the  latter  has  fulfilled.  A  worship 
of  spirit  and  of  truth  has  succeeded  to  one  of  ceremo- 
nial observance ;  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel  to  the  yoke  of 
the  Law.  The  restrictions  of  time  and  place  have*been 
removed.     That  which  was  particular,   local,   and   tran- 
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sitory,  is  now  catholic,  unlimited,  permanent.  Jerusalem 
is  indeed  but  one.  It  may  be  extended,  but  it  cannot  be 
multiplied.  Though  in  particular  places  it  may  be  torn 
by  faction  or  divided  by  schism,  though  its  hedge  may  be 
taken  down,  and  its  walls  broken  up,  yet  is  the  true 
Jerusalem  everywhere  "  builded  as  a  city  that  is  at  unity 
in  itself,"  single  in  its  foundation,  comprehensive  in  its 
plan,  uniform  in  its  superstructure.  Our  Church  is  only 
one,  but  it  follows  us  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  in  this 
happy  land  is  brought  to  our  own  doors.  In  every  town, 
almost  in  every  village,  and  throughout  every  rural 
district,  has  been  erected  a  house  of  prayer,  whither  we 
are  invited  to  bring  our  oblations  and  to  pay  our  solemn 
vows  unto  the  Lord.  And,  oh!  may  every  English 
Christian  exclaim,  as  he  enters  those  hallowed  structures, 

^'  Lord,  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  thine  house,,  and 

» 

the  place  where  thine  honour  dwelleth*." 

The  analogy  here  touched  upon  may  be  still  further 
pursued.  What  the  temple>  with  its  established  service* 
was  to  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  the  church  and  its  stated 
ordinances  are  to  us  as  Englishmen;  an  institution  not 
merely  entitled  to  our  formal  allegiance  from  the  divine 
sanction  which  it  claims,  but  recommended  to  our  best 
affections  by  the  most  venerable  and  most  endearing 
associations,  by  past  recollections,  by  present  comforts, 
and  by  future  hopes.  Planted  in  these  islands  in  the 
remotest  age  of  Christian  antiquity,  if  not  by  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  himself,  at  least  by  some  of  his 
immediate  successors, — a  branch  of  that  holy  church 
universal  in  which  we  profess  to  believe,  it  took  root,  and 
flourished,  and  bore  fruit  abundantly.  Storms  indeed 
have  swept  over  it  from  time  to  time,  and  scattered  its 

*  Psalm  cxxii.  3.  "  Psalm  xxvi.  8,  • 
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goodly  blossoms  to  the  winds.  More  than  once  it  may 
be  said  to  have  been  levelled  with  the  ground.  But  it 
has  never  been  rooted  up.  Again,  after  the  appointed 
period  of  its  chastisement,  it  has  sprung  up  in  the  sun- 
shine of  divine  favour,  to  bear  a  richer  fruitage  and 
exhibit  a  more  vigorous  life. 

But  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  all  its  parts,  has  suffered 
more  from  internal  corruption  than  from  external  vio- 
lence; never,  perhaps,  from  the  latter,  except  as  the 
consequence  and  punishment  of  the  former.  A  wide- 
spread perversion,  the  nature  and  causes  of  which  are 
clearly  laid  down  in  Holy  Writ,  changed  the  appointed 
symbols  of  the  Christian  £ftith  into  idols,  the  object  of 
a  blind  and  carnal  worship.  The  inventions  of  man  took 
the  place  of  the  commandments  of  God  ;  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  hve  of  the  truth  grew  &int,  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  grew  dim.  The  Church  in  these  islands  did 
not  escape  the  general  infection.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  power  of  that  wicked  one  was  severely  felt,  though 
not  without  opposition.  In  the  darkest  time  this  nation 
was  never  left  without  a  witness  for  Christ ;  and  when  at 
length  it  pleased  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  to  dis- 
perse the  cloud  of  error  which  had  so  long  hung  over  it, 
the  Church  of  England  was  the  first  to  hail  the  coming 
light,  and  among  the  first  to  rejoice  in  its  beams.  In  the 
great  work  of  reformation  few  were  more  bold,  none  so 
discreet,  few  knew  how  to  temper  their  holy  fearlessness 
with  so  much  meekness,  or  to  guide  it  with  so  much 
wisdom,  as  the  great  confessors  from  whom  the  Church 
of  England  received  those  important  modifications,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  have  sometimes  been  unadvisedly 
named  its  founders ;  a  title,  however,  which  they  would 
themselves  have  heard  with  astonishment  and  rejected 
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^th  an  anxious  concern.  The  holj  martyrs  of  the 
Reformation,  whether  of  the  clergy  or  the  laity,  sought 
rather  to  restore  what  had  been  lost,  than  to  supply  what 
should  be  new.  They  shed  their  blood  in  the  assertion 
of  a  right  which  they  affected  no  authority  to  create,  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  doctrines  which  they  did  not 
pretend  to  have  discovered.  The  English  presbyter 
counts  it  among  his  many  privileges  that  he  can  number 
the  martyred  bishops  of  that  day  of  trial  as  his  &thers 
in  the  fiuth ;  he  rejoices  to  have  received  his  ordination 
through  their  hands;  but  that  which  they  transmitted 
they  had  themselves  inherited. 

And  here,  if  time  served,  it  would  be  most  grateftd  to 
my  feelings  to  speak  of  that  long  and  shining  list  of 
good,  and  wise,  and  learned  men,  who  from  the  earliest 
period  even  to  our  own  times,  have  shed  the  light  of 
their  piety  and  wisdom  on  this  Church  and  nation.  Stars 
are  they  in  God's  spiritual  firmament,  for  they  have 
"turned  many  to  righteousness V  And,  oh!  if  we 
pleased,  if  our  minds  were  not  wholly  set  upon  vanity, 
how  might  we  yet  be  edified  by  their  examples,  and 
informed  by  their  godly  writings!  They  "being  dead, 
yet  speak.*'  Could  the  Jewish  temple  boast  of  recollec- 
tions more  venerable,  more  affecting  than  these  ? 

Other  considerations  there  are,  of  a  different  kind, 
connected  with  this  part  of  my  subject,  on  which  I  can- 
not enlajqge,  but  which  must  not  be  passed  over  altogether 
without  notice.  Our  Church  is  bound  to  us,  not  merely 
as  churchmen,  but  as  citizens,— as  patriots,  if  the  term  be 
admissible,  and  lovers  of  our  country.  That  Church  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  the  precious  heir-loom  which  we 

'  Dan.  xii.  3. 
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have  received  from  our  fathers,  and  which  we  trust  to 
hand  down,  if  it  be  God's  will,  uninjured  to  our  children, 
has  been,  from  the  earliest  ages,  identified  with  the  church 
of  the  nation.  Kings  have  been  its  **  nursing  fathers,  and 
queens  its  nursing  mothers/'  In  this  relation,  it  forms 
an  integral  part  of  that  law,  which  protects  our  lives,  our 
characters,  and  our  property,  which  secures  our  homes 
from  the  robber  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  despot  on 
the  other ;  our  country  from  internal  anarchy  and  foreign 
dominion,  the  oppression  of  foreign  potentates,  and  the 
interference  of  foreign  priests. 

Such,  at  least,  has  hitherto  been  its  position.  The  tie 
that  binds  the  Church  and  the  State  together,  hallowed 
by  time,  if  not  in  itself  sacred  and  inviolable,  has  been, 
as  we  know,  tampered  with,  and  partially  loosened. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  two  institutions  have  formed  one 
body,  distinct,  yet  united,  two-fold  in  idea,  one  in  fact ; 
and  in  this  double  capacity,  the  English  Church  has  dis- 
pensed to  all  classes  of  the  community  such  solid  benefits, 
even  of  a  temporal  kind,  as  might  alone  prevent  a  lover 
of  his  country  from  attempting  to  dissolve  or  weaken  the 
connexion.  The  exertions  made  by  the  Church,  whether 
collectively  or  by  the  hands  of  individual  clergymen,  to 
improve  the  temporal  condition  of  mankind,  have  been 
carried  on  from  age  to  age  with  an  efficacy  not  the  less 
beneficial,  because  it  is  silent  and  unobtrusive.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  mode  of  acting  which  the  Church  would 
always  most  willingly  observe.  Even  in  those  associated 
efforts,  which  from  their  nature  court  publicity,  an  un- 
boastful  moderation  has  ever  characterised  its  proceedings; 
while  nothing  but  the  pressure  of  the  times  and  the  gross 
misrepresentations  by  which  they  have   been  assailed, 
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could  have  induced  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  to  bring  their 
parochial  ministrations,  their  labours,  or  their  charities, 
before  the  public  eye. 

I  speak  of  the  past :  the  present  is  a  time  of  change, 
and  the  future  known  to  us  only  in  those  grand  features 
which  the  book  of  Revelation  has  disclosed.  Within 
these  sacred  walls,  in  which  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise 
has  been  for  many  centuries  lifted  up,  the  infant,  washed 
in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  is  grafted  into  the  body  of 
Christ's  holy  Church.  Here  the  marriage-vow  has  been 
plighted,  ratified,  and  blest.  In  these  sacred  precincts 
repose  the  bones  of  our  fathers.  There  we  have  buried 
our  own  dead,  those  whom  we  ourselves  have  known  and 
loved,  and  there,  in  our  appointed  hour,  we  hope  to  lie 
down  in  peace  by  their  side.  I  will  not  anticipate  a 
time,  when  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  break  asunder 
these  holy  ties  shall  be  crowned  with  success.  So  long 
as  they  remain  unbroken,  there  needs  no  more  to  prove 
that  the  Church  of  this  nation  is  bound  to  the  affections 
and  to  the  respect  of  all  that  share  its  benefits  (and  who 
is  excluded  ?)  by  every  pious,  every  patriotic,  every  do- 
mestic feeling,  the  golden  links  of  a  chain  which  I  pray 
God  may  never  be  torn  in  sunder. 

I  have  spoken  of  past  recollections ;  these,  however, 
form  but  the  smallest  part  of  the  reasons  which  should 
attach  the  English  Christian  to  his  national  Church.  Let 
me  now  speak  of  the  present  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  its  communion,  the  actual  and  immediate  comforts 
to  be  found  within  its  pale. 

Of  the  spiritual  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  commu- 
nion, my  present  subject  leads  me  to  speak  only  in  general 
terms.  To  have  received  from  this  our  holy  mother  the 
first  beginnings  of  spiritual  life,  to  have  been  placed,  as  it 
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were,  in  her  arms,  and  brought  up  from  earliest  infancy 
upon  her  bosom ;  to  have  been  trained  under  her  auspices, 
^^  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  f  to  have 
made  our  first  public  profession  of  faith  before  a  con- 
gregation of  her  members ;  to  have  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  her  authorized  instructions ;  to  have  been  blessed  and 
confirmed,  as  far  as  our  hearts  have  been  answerable  to 
the  good  intent  shown,  and  to  the  edifying  rite  appointed, 
at  various  times,  and  in  divers  manners,  by  her  apostolical 
ministry ;  to  have  worshipped  with  our  brethren  in  her 
sacred  buildings,  according  to  her  ancient,  pious,  and 
comprehensive  formularies ;  to  have  "  heard  in  our  own 
tongue  the  wonderful  works  of  Grod,"  as  contained  in 
Holy  Scripture ;  to  have  the  Bible  faithfully  translated, 
freely  dispersed,  and  fully  expounded ;  to  have  listened, 
week  by  week,  to  a  "  form  of  doctrine,"  continually  tested 
by  that  inspired  record,  guarded,  so  for  as  any  human  pro- 
vision may  avail,  by  Catholic  creeds,  by  Scriptural  articles, 
by  an  orthodox  Liturgy,  and  an  expressive  ritual ;  above 
all,  to  have  joined  in  the  celebration  of  those  holy  mys- 
teries, the  due  participation  of  which  assures  us  that  we 
are  very  members  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  which  is 
the  blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people :  these,  indeed, 
are  actual  and  present  benefits,  of  which  we  are  all  in- 
vited to  partake, — benefits  such  as  the  temple  could  only 
exhibit  in  shadow,  could  only  communicate  to  those  who 
lived  in  the  implicit  £aith  of  Christ ;  to  these  in  part  only, 
darkly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  secret.  Their  inestimable  value 
to  us  requires  that  they  should  be  kept  apart  from  every 
lower  consideration.  If  they  have  filled  a  place  reve- 
rently assigned  to  them  in  a  political  system,  fraught 
with  important  civil  advantages,  they  are  not  of  its 
essence ;  and  as  they  admit,  so  they  require  to  be  studied 
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in  and  for  themselves.  We  are  now  considering  the 
Church  not  so  much  in  its  relation  to  the  souls  of  its 
individual  members,  except  by  way  of  inference,  as  in  a 
national  point  of  view. 

And  first,  as  the  great  organ  of  public  education  in 
-its  widest  sense,  the  nation  is  deeply  and  increasingly 
indebted  to  the  established  Church.  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  clergy  alone,  who  are  well  content  to  discharge  their 
several  duties  in  the  commonwealth  as  matters  of  course; 
among  the  rest,  their  laborious,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
humble  office  of  teachers  in  the  scholastic  sense : — school- 
masters and  tutors,  guides  and  superintendants  of  youth, 
in  every  class  of  society,  almost  from  in&ncy  to  man's 
estate,  and  during  the  first  years  of  manhood ;  putting 
forward  no  claims  to  respect,  but  such  as  may  be  due  to 
their  personal  merits.  If  this  be  withholden,  they  neither 
flag  nor  murmur,  because  their  position  enables,  and  their 
duty  requires,  them  to  act  as  independent  functionaries, 
neither  receiving  their  commission,  nor  expecting  their 
reward,  from  any  number  of  given  individuals,  however 
great,  neither  from  the  people,  nor  from  their  governors, 
as  such,  but  from  the  nation  at  large,  in  its  true  definition, 
as  represented  by  its  laws  and  institutions,  its  hereditary 
manners,  and  standard  literature,  the  true  exponents  of  the 
national  will.  I  speak  of  the  system  itself,  and  of  those 
noble  foundations  by  which  it  is  supported.  It  is  a  fact ' 
that  the  clergy  have  ever  been,  and  still  continue  to  be, 
the  general  purveyors  of  intellectual  knowledge,  not  only 
among  the  higher  orders  in  our  universities,  and  great 
public  schools,  but  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  in  the 
crowded  alley,  and  in  the  lonely  hamlet ;  and  this  not 
only  as  stewards  of  revenues,  bequeathed  to  them  for 
this  purpose,  or  as  paid  functionaries  in  the  discharge  of 
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their  regular  duties,  but  by  voluntarj  efforts,  made  in 
their  professional  capacity,  and  to  which  they  are  led  by  a 
sort  of  moral  compulsion,  such  as  can  be  brought  to  act 
upon  no  other  description  of  men.  Whether  this  state 
of  things  shall  be  allowed  to  continue,  or  be  now  laid 
aside,  as  barbarous  and  obsolete,  is  a  cause  still  pending 
at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  If  knowledge,  for  its  own 
sake,  or  merely  as  a  step  to  worldly  advancement,  be  the 
object  pursued,  it  is  possible  that  a  great  change  may  be 
at  hand ;  with  no  sufficient  justification  however,  even  in 
this  behalf,  either  from  reason  or  experience.  It  is  likely 
that  a  fixed  and  independent  body,  themselves  highly  as 
well  as  carefully  educated,  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
worldly  pursuits,  and  shut  out  from  the  other  paths  of 
worldly  honour,  will,  in  the  long  run,  dispense  more^  as 
well  as  better,  knowledge  than  could  by  any  other  means 
be  acquired,  preserved,  or  diffused.  But  if  knowledge, 
chastened  and  sanctified  by  its  connexion  with  religion, 
be  the  thing  desired,  if  the  final  cause,  the  use  of  know- 
ledge, its  subservience  to  moral  improvement,  and  its 
coincidence  with  absolute  truth,  be  taken  into  the 
account,  then  shall  we  continue  to  confide  the  interests 
of  education  to  the  national  church,  and  reckon  this 
among  the  many  present  benefits  of  which  it  is  the 
parent. 

Certain  it  is,  the  clergy  not  merely  handed  down  the 
torch  of  learning  through  long  ages  of  increasing  bar- 
barism, but  still  continue  to  feed  and  trim  it ;  to  keep  up 
its  light,  and  to  preserve  it  pure.  It  is  by  their  hands  that 
it  is  carried  to  the  most  remote,  neglected,  and  repulsive 
districts.  It  bums  not  in  the  cloister  alone,  the  court, 
or  the  city,  where  the  encouragement  of  the  wealthy,  the 
favour  of  the  polite,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  discerning. 
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supply  a  genial  atmosphere,  but  throughout  the  land,  in 
the  length  of  it,  and  in  the  breadth  of  it ;  in  places  where 
but  for  the  parochial  institutions  of  a  national  Church, 
the  simplicity  of  the  village  would  have  been  no  better 
than  a  rude,  a  savage,  and  a  brutal  ignorance,  such  as  it 
is,  wherever,  from  extent  of  space,  or  excess  of  popula- 
lation,  the  Church  system  is  not  in  effectual  operation. 
Alas!  the  instances  are  even  too  numerous,  and  too 
striking. 

I  have  here  touched  a  chord  which  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  pursue  at  present,  through  all  its  varied  and  affect- 
ing modulations — ^the  pastoral  character  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  the  advantages  of  which,  considered  even 
in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
state. The  maintenance  of  social  order,  the  support  of 
law,  the  spread  of  civilization,  the  correction  of  public 
manners,  such  are  among  the  tendencies,  sometimes  sus- 
pended by  unfavourable  accident,  and  occasional  imper- 
fection, often  checked  by  want  of  adequate  means,  but 
still  renewed,  after  the  temporary  interruption,  and  capable 
of  indefinite  extension :  such,  I  repeat,  are  among  the 
tendencies,  how  beneficial,  needs  no  words  to  set  forth,  of 
the  system  now  and  for  ages  past,  adopted  by  the  national 
Church,  and  which  a  religious  establishment  can  alone 
successfully  uphold. 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit,  in  general  terms, 
the  excellence  of  our  Christian  Zion,  the  temple  and  its 
services,  under  the  second  covenant,  as  they  have  been  set 
up  amongst  us  here,  by  our  forefathers,  and  predecessors 
in  the  &ith.  On  its  several  ordinances,  separately  con- 
sidered, I  shall  hope  to  speak  hereafter.  I  have  spoken 
of  the  English  Church  as  linked  to  the  affections  of  its 
Christian  members,  by  ties  not  less  binding  than  those 
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which  attached  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham^  the  Church 
of  Grod  as  it  existed  before  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  to 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  by  past  recollections,  and  bj 
present  benefits.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  complete  the 
parallel,  by  pointing  reverently  to  those  future  hopes, 
foreshadowed  by  both,  though  with  increased  distinctness 
by  the  later  dispensation.  ^'  Of  the  day  and  the  hour," 
when  this  glorious  fulfilment  will  take  place,  "  knoweth 
no  man,"  not  even  the  Son,  in  his  filial  character,  but  the 
Father  only.  Of  its  nature  we  know  little  more  than 
that  it  is  a  state  of  blessedness,  such  as  ^*  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive  * :"  a  permanence  of  glory,  to 
be  enjoyed  in  that  Jerusalem  which  is  above,  by  '*  the 
Church  of  the  first-bom,  whose  names  are  written  in 
heaven." 

And  though  we  be  sore  straitened,  waiting  for  the 
appearance  of  our  Lord  and  master,  and  praying  that  he  may 
shortly  **  accomplish  the  number  of  his  elect,  and  hasten 
his  kingdom,"  yet  are  we  not  left  without  **  a  pattern  and 
example  of  heavenly  things;"  while  we  are  taught  to 
recognize  in  the  faithful  here  on  earth,  an  image  of  that 
blessed  society,  composed  of  angels,  and  the  glorified 
spirits  of  *^  just  men  made  perfect,"  who  daily  circle  the 
eternal  throne  with  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  and  solemn 
attributions  of  praise. 

Even  here  the  Lamb  is  in  the  midst  of  us,  though  we 
cannot  see  him  as  he  is.  Even  here  we  have  our  Sab- 
baths, when  we  may  go  up  into  the  mount,  and  ei\joy, 
through  faith  in  the  use  of  those  ordinances  which  Christ 
has  left  with  his  church,  some  glimpses  of  our  Saviour, 
not  as  he  is  seen  by  an  unbelieving  world,  with  '^no 

»  1  Cor.  ii*  9. 
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beauty  that  we  should  desire  him/'  but  clad  in  shining 
robes,  and  with  a  countenance  of  heavenly  joy. 

Thus  privileged,  shall  not  the  Christian  be  glad  when 
they  say  unto  him,  ^'  Let  us  go  up  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord,"  and  exclaim  as  he  treads  its  hallowed  courts,  **  It 
is  good  for  me  to  be  here."  "  I  had  rather  be  a  door- 
keeper in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  than  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  the  ungodly'." 

Such  is  the  Church  of  this  nation,  in  an  historical  and 
national  point  of  view.  I  cannot,  however,  dismiss  this 
part  of  my  subject,  without  a  few  words  of  practical 
application.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  of  the  Church  as 
of  something  apart  from  ourselves;  as  a  particular  de- 
scription of  property,  or  a  peculiar  order  of  men.  This 
is  a  mistake  as  dangerous  as  it  is  common.  It  has  left 
the  clergy  to  fight  the  sacred  cause  of  established  religion, 
not  merely  single-handed,  but  at  a  disadvantage,  amid 
the  general  lukewarmness  and  partial  disaffection  of  the 
nation  at  large.  The  Church  of  England,  however  ad- 
ministered, however  represented,  is  the  great  congregation 
of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  their  own  rights,  it  is 
tlieir  own  privileges,  it  is  the  daily  benefits,  precious 
beyond  the  price  of  rubies,  enjoyed  by  every  member  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  and  in  no  small  degree  by  those 
who  disclaim  that  title,  which  ask  for  their  protecting 
love. 

If  this  were  a  mere  question  of  social  policy,  it  would 
deserve,  from  its  incalculable  importance  to  the  temporal 
interests  of  the  nation,  more  than  all  the  attention  which 
it  has  received.     Our  lot  has  been  cast  in  a  &ir  land.     I 

*  Psalm  Lxxxir.  10. 
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will  not  descant  on  the  large  measure  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom  which  we  have  so  long  enjoyed,  on  the 
security  which  has  hitherto  for  many  ages  attached  to  our 
persons  and  our  property,  on  the  spread  of  education, 
on  the  pre-eminence  which  Britain  still  retains  in  arts 
and  manufactures,  in  agriculture  and  commerce.  I  will 
do  no  more  than  allude  to  that  admirable  form  of  govern- 
ment to  which,  under  God,  these  blessings  are  mainly  to 
be  attributed : — ^that  happily  adjusted  balance  of  power, 
ever  corrected  by  the  checks  of  public  opinion,  and 
acting,  through  its  union  with  the  Church,  with  a  moral, 
as  well  as  with  a  physical  force ;  to  our  long  comparative 
exemption  from  famine  and  pestilence,  and  above  all,  to 
our  immunity  from  the  worst  horrors  of  war.  Our  young 
men  have,  indeed,  abundantly  partaken  of  its  perils,  its 
hardships,  and  its  renown  ;  but  our  women,  our  children, 
our  churches,  and  our  homes, — these  have  been  spared. 
Shall  we  then  attribute  so  signal  a  protection  to  a  suc- 
cession of  happy  accidents, — ^to  the  devices  of  far-sighted 
politicians,  or  in  a  vague  way,  to  the  favour  of  Providence  ? 
Is  it  not  referable  ultimately  to  the  moral  and  religious 
character  of  the  people,  and  to  the  various  influences  to 
which  this  has  been  continually  subjected,  and  by  which 
it  has  been  gradually  formed?  Of  these  favourable 
influences,  shall  we  not  reckon,  as  at  once  the  most 
widely,  and  the  most  permanently  operative,  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  national  Church,  through  long  ages  the 
dispenser  and  upholder  of  the  best  wisdom,  and  the  truest 
knowledge, — a  Church  which  has  proved  itself  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  present  hour,  at  once  a  bulwark  of 
religious  toleration,  and  an  anchor  of  the  Catholic  faith  ? 
"  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem ;  they  shall  prosper 
that  love  thee." 
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Only  in  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  listening  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  yielding  to  the  suggestive  instincts 
of  piety,  consulting  the  oracles  of  God,  can  we  reason 
justly  on  the  materials  supplied  by  observation.  There 
are  solemn  truths  which  religious  men  are  not  slow  to 
acknowledge,  but  which  are  seldom  deeply  apprehended 
even  by  them,  and  never  obtain  any  general  credit,  except 
in  critical  times,  under  circumstances  of  strong  excite- 
ment, when  the  crust  of  habitual  worldly  thoughts,  in 
which  the  popular  mind  is  incased,  being  broken  up, 
some  rays  of  a  diviner  light  find  a-  sudden  entrance'. 
Of  these  there  is  none  more  certain,  or  less  regarded,  than 
the  providential  government  of  nations,  as  reflected  in  all 
the  events,  whether  of  good  or  evil,  by  which  they  are 
visited,  not  excepting  those  which  are  commonly  attri- 
buted to  the  course  of  nature.  National  blessings,  long 
misused,  will  infallibly  draw  down  national  calamities, 
whether  we  will  read  the  handwriting  of  divine  displea- 
sure, or  whether  we  will  not.     We  have  needed,  and  we 


'  ^^It  18  with  nations  as  with 
indiyiduals.  In  tranquil  moods 
and  peaceable  times  we  are  quite 
practical.  Facts  only  and  cool 
common  sense  are  then  in  fashion. 
But  let  the  winds  of  passion  swell, 
and  straightwaj  men  begin  to  ge- 
neralize ;  to  connect  by  remotest 
analogies;  to  express  the  most 
uniyersal  positions  of  reason,  in 
the  most  glowing  figures  of  fancy; 
in  short,  to  feel  particular  truths 
and  mere  facts  as  poor,  cold,  nar- 
row, and  incommensurate  with 
their  feelings. 

''The  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
quoted  from  a  Chreek  comic  poet. 
Let  it  not  then  be  condemned  as 
unreasonable  or  out  of  place,  if  I 


remind  you,  that  in  the  intuitive 
knowledge  of  this  truth,  and  with 
his  wonted  fidelity  to  nature,  our 
own  great  poet  has  placed  the 
greater  number  of  his  profoundest 
maxims  and  general  truths,  not  in 
the  mouths  of  men  at  ease,  but  of 
men  under  the  influence  of  pas- 
sion, when  the  mighty  thoughts 
overmaster  and  become  the  tyrants 
of  the  mind  that  brought  them 
forth.  In  his  Lear,  Othello,  Mac- 
beth, Hamlet,  principles  of  deepest 
insight  and  widest  interest  fly  off 
like  sparks  from  the  glowing  iron 
under  the  loud  forge-hammer."— 
The  Statesman's  Manual^  by  S. 

T.  COLEBIDOB,  p.  18. 
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have  received,  of  late  years,  many  and  various  warnings. 
May  they  prove  effectual !  May  the  Lord  have  no  more, 
and  not  again  to  plead  with  us  in  His  anger,  with  famine, 
with  pestilence,  or  with  blood !  Hitherto  we  have  been 
remarkably  favoured :  but  should  it  please  the  Almighty  ; 

Father  of  our  spirits  to  reverse  the  method  of  his  dealings 
towards  us ;  should  anarchy  ever  take  the  place  of  order; 
should  the  rights  of  property  be  violated,  and  life  itself 
become  insecure ;  should  the  ministers  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion, and  the  sacred  edifices  in  which  they  officiate,  cease 
to  be  respected ;  should  trade  stagnate,  and  the  arts  of 
of  life  decline  and  fail;  should  the  cry  of  hunger  be 
heard  in  our  streets,  and  the  moans  of  a  wasting  disease 
in  our  chambers ;  above  all,  should  our  fields  again  reek 
with  carnage,  and  our  streams  run  red  with  blood ; — ^may 
God  avert  these  evils  from  us,  and  remove  them  from  our 
sister  land  in  which  they  have  long  been  rife ! — then  shall 
we  know  and  feel  how  much  we  have  received,  both  in 
the  way  of  temporal  and  spiritual  good ;  how  dearly  we  " 
ought  to  have  prized  our  blessings,  how  gratefully  to  have 
acknowledged,  how  liberally  to  have  employed,  how  care- 
fully, how  religiously  to  have  preserved  them. 

How  it  becomes  us,  as  Christians  and  Churchmen,  to 
extend  our  protecting  care  over  the  admirable  institutions 
of  our  country,  as  they  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by 
our  fathers;  how  in  particular  we  should  testify  our 
attachment  to  our  national  and  ancestral  Church,  that 
hallowed  structure  from  which  violent  hands  ore  with 
difficulty  withholden,  is  a  question  too  extensive,  and  of 
too  mixed  a  character  for  the  present  occasion.  To  one 
point,  however,  the  language  of  the  text  seems  to  invite 
our  attention.  Pray  for  the  peace  of  our  spiritual  Jeru- 
salem,— our  country  contemplated  as  a  land  of  Christian 
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ministration,  and  temple  privileges,  a  land  in  which  the 
light  of  Heaven  is  fully  revealed  and  duly  dispensed ;  for 
our  country,  in  so  fiir  as  the  reign  of  grace  is  therein  set 
up,  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ  made  manifest ;  for  our 
country,  that  this  inestimable  blessing  may  be  more 
widely  diffused  and  more  distinctly  acknowledged ;  that 
we  may  all  receive  and  hold  fast  the  pure  and  catholic 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross,  Christ  and  him  crucified.  They  shall  prosper 
who  love  their  country  thus. 

Never  were  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  more  needed. 
Never  was  it  more  necessary  to  tighten  the  bands  of  love 
which  unite  the  Englishman  to  the  land  of  his  fathers,  to 
his  hearth,  and  his  altar ;  to  all  that  use  has  approved  and 
time  hallowed,  whether  decent  custom  or  wholesome 
enactment ;  in  particular  to  the  forms  and  to  the  spirit 
of  his  ancient  Church.  "  For  our  brethren  and  compa- 
nions' sake,"  as  linked  together  in  the  close  and  holy 
bond  of  spiritual  communion ;  for  the  sake  of  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children,  **unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation;"  for  the  sake  of  our  brethren  and 
companions,  our  fellow-citizens  in  distant  countries  and 
in  foreign  realms ;  for  the  sake  of  those  "  who  follow  not 
with  us,"  in  our  own,—- to  each  and  all  of  whom  the 
English  Church  has  ever  been  **a  light  placed  on  a 
candlestick,'*  and  *^  a  city  set  upon  the  hill,"  illuminating 
and  protecting  fsLT  beyond  her  immediate  pale,  let  us  now 
say,  "  peace  be  within  thee."  Above  all,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Lord  who  bought  us,  for  the  sake  of  God's  glory,  and 
for  **  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  because  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord  our  God,  let  us  say,  "  I  will  seek  thy  good." 

By  a  strict  and  unshrinking  Church  membership ;  by 
a  faithful  adherence  to  sound  doctrine,  and  a  reverent 
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attention  to  the  decencies  of  social  worship ;  by  a  dutiful 
submission  to  lawfully  constituted  authority,  and  an  affec- 
tionate regard  to  the  wants  and  claims  of  our  weaker 
brethren  ;  above  all,  by  exhibiting  in  the  continual  tenour 
of  our  lives  a  visible  demonstration,  that  the  form  of 
Christianity  is  not  a  mere  system  of  outward  observance, 
but  a  well  of  living  water  springing  up  unto  everlasting 
life ; — in  this  way,  if  in  no  other, — in  this  way  more  than 
any  other,  let  every  Christian  congregation  evince  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  world  without,  that  they  know  what 
they  have  received,  and  that  they  will  keep  it  to  the 
latter  end. 

So  shall  we  prove  ourselves  the  children  of  our 
fathers ;  so  shall  we  prove  ourselves  worthy  depositaries 
of  that  sacred  ark,  which  our  ancestors,  after  many  a 
hard-won  victory,  and  many  a  well-borne  reverse,  have 
delivered  into  our  hands,  again  to  be  exposed  to  worse 
than  Philistine  aggression,  to  treachery,  to  violence,  and 
to  pro&nation ;  again,  (we  pray  and  trust,)  again  to  be 
rescued  by  the  hands  of  the  faithful,  and  fixed,  for  ever 
fixed,  in  fuller  beauty  and  in  surer  strength,  upon  the 
summit  of  our  English  Sion.  So  shall  we  enjoy  all  the 
solace  that  can  flow  from  a  purified  heart  and  a  clear 
conscience,  (our  own  souls  delivered  from  the  evil  to 
come,)  from  spiritual  communion,  and  all  "  the  beauty  of 
holiness ;"  from  the  pursuit  of  divine  truth,  and  the  sense 
of  our  Saviour's  love.  So  shall  we  pass  through  a  vain, 
a  transient,  an  imperfect  world ;  a  land  of  shadowy  out- 
line and  faint  suggestions;  Jerusalem  on  earth  and  in 
captivity,  to  that  which  is  above.  "  Verily  there  remaineth 
a  rest  to  the  people  of  God.'' 
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SERMON  III. 
COMMON   PRAYER. 

Part  I.    On  the  Temper  of  Mind  proper  for  tue  House 

OF  Prayer. 

John  iv.  24. 

God  is  a  spirit :  and  they  tvho  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 

and  in  truth. 

In  setting  forth  the  claims  of  the  English  Church  to  the 
attachment  and  strict  conformity  of  her  members,  which 
is  the  immediate  object  of  these  discourses,  as  well  as  in 
recommending  the  Scriptural  character  of  her  ordinances 
to  the  candid  consideration  of  those  by  whom  that  title 
is  disclaimed,  it  would  be  doing  less  than  justice  to  her 
admirable  Liturgy  if  we  did  not  make  it  the  subject  of  a 
separate  examination.  It  is  by  this,  perhaps,  more  than 
by  any  other  characteristic,  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  generally  known  and  distinguished.  It  is  therefore 
very  important  that  so  marked  and  peculiar  a  feature 
should  be  seen  from  the  first,  fully  and  correctly, 

I  propose  to  treat  the  subject  practically:  that  is  to 
say,  as  it  inyolves  a  question  of  duty,  in  reference  to 
eidsting  circumstances  and  actual  wants.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, hope  to  be  excused  if  I  commence  with  a  few  words 
on  the  feelings  and  views  with  which,  as  I  think,  the 
inquiry  should  be  prosecuted. 

In  the  words  addressed  by  the  Samaritan  woman  to 
our  Lord,  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  the  perplexity 
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occasioned,  even  in  a  worldly  mind,  by  opposing  systems 
of  worship,   each   advancing   exclusive  pretensions,  and 
alleging  plausible  reasons  in  their  support.     "  Sir,  I  per- 
ceive that  thou  art  a  prophet.     Our  fathers  worshipped 
in  this  mountain ;  and  ye  say,  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the 
place  where  men  ought  to  worship  \"     Here  is  a  natural 
prepossession  in  favour  of  a  local  and  hereditary  practice, 
met  by  the  claims  of  a  rival  scheme,  supported  by  many 
evident  proofs,  and  recommended  by  the  most  respectable 
authority.     In  referring  this  national  controversy  to  the 
decision  of  a  Jewish  doctor,   however  surprised   by  his 
courtesy  and  encouraged  by  his  condescension,  "  a  woman 
of  Samaria,"  could  hardly  have  anticipated  an  answer 
favourable  to  her  own  views.     What  could  be  expected 
from  a  Jew,  however  gentle  and  amiable  in  his  personal 
character,  but  a  re-assertion  of  that  uncompromising  creed 
which   excluded  her  countrymen  from  the  covenant  of 
promise,  as  heretics  and  schismatics,  almost  as  heathens 
and  as  strangers  ?     But  he  was  a  prophet  with  whom  she 
spake,  though  he  <»me  from  Jerusalem ;  and  an  openness 
to  receive  conviction  on  reasonable  grounds   seems  to 
mark  her  conduct  throughout  the  whole  of  the  transac- 
tion.     Our   Saviour  does   not   resolve   her   doubts   by 
involving  both  systems  in  a  common  censure,  or  even  by 
representing  them  both  as  similarly  abrogated.    ^^  Woman, 
believe  me,"  thus  the  mysterious  stranger  replies,  "  the 
hour  cometh  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor 
yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father.     Ye  worship  ye 
know  not  what :  we  know  what  we  worship :  for  salvation 
is  of  the  Jews.""    As  if  he  had  said,  salvation  does  indeed 
originate  with  God's  ancient  people,  but  it  will  now  go 
forth  into  the  world  in  a  manner  equally  unexpected  and 

<  John  ir.  19,  20. 
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surprising,  through  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive 
dispensation,  intended  for  all  mankind.  **The  hour 
cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  the  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  him/'  The  time  has  arrived, 
when  the  narrow  household  of  faith,  of  which  Jerusalem 
is  the  centre,  shall  be  expanded  into  a  universal  Church, 
characterized  by  a  spiritual  worship,  corresponding  to  the 
nature  of  that  Being  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  ^^  God  is 
a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  ^" 

A.las !  the  contest  between  Grerizim  and  Jerusalem  is 
still  unsettled.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  arbitrary 
modes  of  worship,  wilfully  set  up,  and  resolutely  main- 
tained, till  at  length  they  have  grown  into  fixed  institu- 
tions, upholden  by  a  faithful  band  of  hereditary  adherents, 
many  of  whom  evidently  content  themselves  with  the 
Samaritan  plea,  "  We  serve  God  as  we  have  been  taught 
by  our  fathers.  They  had  doubtless  good  reasons  for 
what  they  did,  and  we,  their  descendants,  do  well  to  walk 
in  their  steps."  Be  it  so.  We  admit  your  principle; 
we  have  no  quarrel  with  your  feeling.  Only  follow  up 
the  same  reasoning  a  little  further,  and  we  are  content  to 
abide  the  issue.  If  your  fathers  had  thought  as  you  do, 
they  would  never  have  been  the  authors  of  a  separating 
Church.  They  would  have  continued  to  worship  at 
Jerusalem. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  contend  that 
the  form  of  worship  which  they  observe  is  of  divine 
appointment ;  that  they  occupy  a  peculiar  position,  and 
are  favoured  with  exclusive  privileges.  And  if,  as  all 
external  evidence  goes  to  prove,  the  temple  in  which 

»  John  iy.  19—24. 
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they  offer  up  their  prayers  be  indeed  situated  on  the  holy 
hill  of  God ;  if  it  be  the  same  in  which  the  Lord  has 
declared  that  he  will  dwell,  and  which  should  be  called  a 
"  house  of  prayer,"  unto  all  nations,  who  shall  discredit 
their  claim  ?  "  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  The  means  of 
grace  are  confided  to  the  visible  Church.  But  is  it  the 
form  of  godliness  on  which  we  rely  ?  Is  it  a  mere  frame- 
work of  ordinances  which  we  regard  with  so  much  reve- 
rence, and  preserve  with  so  much  jealous  care?  God 
forbid.  We  believe  that  to  these  externals  there  is 
attached  a  worship  of  spirit  and  of  truth ; — not  by  man's 
wisdom,  but  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknow- 
ledge of  God ; — of  God,  the  loving  Father  of  our  spirits, 
who  in  this,  his  own  good  way,  is  seeking  the  true  wor- 
sliippers  from  every  nation  under  heaven,  that  he  may 
gather  them  into  one.  We  believe  that  "  the  desire  of 
all  nations  has  come,  and  has  filled  his  hJtler  house  with 
glory  ^" 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  in  thus  classing  the  Dis- 
senter with  the  worshippers  on  Mount  Gerizim,  the 
Churchmen  with  those  who  worshipped  at  Jerusalem,  I 
display  an  uncharitable  or  a  presumptuous  spirit.  It  is 
not  my  meaning  to  set  a  mark  of  reprobation  on  the  one, 
while  I  fix  the  seal  of  divine  fevour  on  the  other.  I 
would  rather  set  forth  the  palliating  circumstances, 
amounting  almost  to  a  justification,  under  which  the  first 
perseveres  in  the  religion  of  his  fathers, — the  faith  of  his 
childhood ;  admitting,  to  a  certain  extent,  both  the  sound- 
ness of  his  principle  and  the  reasonableness,  the  propriety 
of  his  feeling;  while  I  warn  the  other  of  the  peculiar 
danger  of  his  position,  bidding  him  remember  that  the 
sign  of  his  profession,  though  in  one  sense  **  outward  and 

^  Haggai  ii.  7« 
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visible,"  is  still  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the 
letter  only,  "  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God*." 
Oh !  that  they  might  be  brought  together  in  one !  Oh ! 
that  each  might  discern  in  this  very  parallel,  and  in  the 
divine  words  with  which  it  is  introduced  to  our  notice, 
the  method  and  terms  of  reconciliation !  Let  the  Dis- 
senter admit  that  though  '^  it  is  the  Spirit  that  quicken- 
eth,"  it  has  yet  pleased  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  to 
connect  his  Gospel  with  a  visible  ministration,  appointed 
by  himself; — ^let  but  the  Churchman  feel  that  "the  letter 
killeth,"  and  that  the  true  worshippers  whom  the  Father 
seeketh,  are  those  who  "  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth :" 
— ^let  both  confess,  that  all  sectarian  distinctions,  whether 
connected  with  Gerizim  or  Jerusalem,  have  been  abo- 
lished, and  that  the  "  true  worshippers  "  are  one  Church ; 
and  we  may  yet  "  take  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walk 
in  the  house  of  God  as  friends*." 

But  between  the  confirmed  Dissenter,  and  the 
decided  Churchman,  there  are  found  a  number  of  reli- 
gious inquirers,  perhaps  a  considerable  proportion  of  what 
is  called,  strangely,  yet  not  inappropriately,  "  the  religious 
world,"  whom  it  is  my  more  immediate  purpose  to  address. 

Multitudes  of  Christian  people,  so  accounted  by  their 
neighbours,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  give  them  a  less  chari- 
table appellation,  to  whom  the  nature  of  a  Church  in  the 
abstract  is  unknown,  and  Church  communion,  in  a  strict 
sense,  disregarded,  are  in  anxious  search  for  "  a  place  of 
worship,"  where  they  may  meet  with  such  an  exhibition 
of  doctrine,  as  may  correspond  with  their  notions  of 
scriptural  truth,  and  such  a  system  of  devotional  exercise, 
as  may  fulfil  their  expectations  of  spiritual  edification. 
In  their   own  phrase,   they  are  ready  to  go  wherever 

*  Rom.  ii.  29,  '  fsalm  u,  J4. 
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they  can  get  most  good;  and  although  Buch  a  mode 
of  speaking  rarely  indicates  a  proper  temper  for  the 
inquiry,  yet  the  principle  itself  must  be  confessed  to  be 
most  just  and  reasonable.  They  ought  to  worship  in 
whatever  way,  and  in  whatever  place,  the  benefits  of 
public  worship  can  be  best  assured  to  them ;  and  of  this 
they  must  themselves  be  the  judges,  at  least  in  the  last 
resort.  Let  us  pray  that  every  one  may  acquit  himself 
of  the  heavy  responsibility  hereby  incurred. 

That  every  man  may  judge  for  himself  in  religious 
matters,  nay,  that  he  mwt  do  so ;  in  particular,  that  he 
both  may  and  must  choose  for  himself  a  house  of  prayer, 
is  a  position  as  true  in  one  sense,  as  it  is  false  and  dan- 
gerous in  another.  That  he  must  trust  to  his  own  judg- 
ment in  every  controverted  question;  that  he  must 
dictate,  upon  his  own  authority,  the  doctrine  which  he 
will  receive,  or  direct  after  his  own  experience,  the 
manner  in  which  he  will  pray,  can  be  maintained  by 
those  only  who  would  make  the  end  independent  of  the 
means :  who  would  leave  the  disciple  nothing  to  learn, 
and  the  seeker  nothing  to  find. 

To  carry  out  such  a  scheme  in  practice  is  of  course 
impossible,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms :  but  the  attempt 
is  constantly  recommended,  and  frequently  made.  That 
the  result  upon  the  whole  is  a  total  failure ;  that  errors 
the  most  extravagant,  delusions  the  most  pitiable,  have 
been  the  general  cod  sequence  of  this  self-guidance  where- 
ever  it  has  been  encouraged,  and  in  proportion  £us  it  has 
obtained,  must,  I  suppose,  be  evident  to  every  one  (what- 
ever success  each  may  attribute  to  his  own  inquiries), 
from  the  inconsistency  of  opinion,  and  the  diversity  of 
practice,  on  every  point  of  religion,  even  the  most  essen- 
tial, which  it  has  everywhere  produced. 
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Meanwhile,  that  humble,  submissive,  trustful  dispo- 
sition of  mind,  which  is  a  main  constituent,  and  an 
indispensable  condition  of  faith,  considered  as  a  Christian 
grace,  is  sacrificed  at  the  very  outset.  If  to  learn,  and 
to  pray,  be  the  first  objects  for  which  we  visit  the  house 
of  God,  the  temper  which  we  take  with  us,  will  be  far 
removed  from  the  pride  of  self-dependence,  or  the  ques- 
tionings of  a  jealous  doubt. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  merely  the  rights  but  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  render  to  his  God  a  reasonable 
services  and  to  walk  in  the  light  of  his  own  conscience. 
To  reconcile  this  position  with  the  preceding,  may  be 
thought  difficult  in  speculation,  but  will  never  be  felt  so 
in  practice.  In  fact,  nothing  is  more  common  in  life 
than  to  submit  the  understanding  to  authority  at  the 
instance  of  reason  itself,  and  as  the  most  reasonable 
manner  of  proceeding.  In  the  pursuit  of  letters,  in  the 
study  of  arts,  and  even  sciences,  in  the  management  of 
our  health,  and  the  disposition  of  our  worldly  estate,  in 
short,  on  all  occasions  in  which  peculiar  skill  or  experi- 
ence is  requisite,  we  either  form  no  opinion  of  our  own, 
or  we  postpone  it,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  to  a  given 
extent,  to  that  of  others,  whom  we  have  reason  to  believe 
better  informed  on  the  subject  than  ourselves.  We 
confide  in  the  wisdom  of  another,  rather  than  in  our  own, 
and  willingly  submit  to  dictation  and  control :  this,  too, 
not  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  with  an  infallible 
director,  but  as  the  most  prudent  course  upon  the  whole, 
notwithstanding  some  risk  of  failure.  In  the  choice  of 
our  guide,  we  are  influenced  partly  by  the  force  of  cim 
cumstances,  partly  by  our  free  discretion;  but  having 
made  our  election,  we  submit  ourselves  with  considerable 

^  Bom.  zii.  1. 
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unreserve,  to  the  rule  under  which  we  have  placed 
ourselves,  nothing  being  found  so  unfavourable  to  ulti- 
mate  success,  as  a  suspicious,  tentative  spirit,  for  ever 
passing  judgment  on  the  process,  instead  of  waiting 
patiently  for  the  result. 

The  position  in  which  we  stand  to  the  Church,  con- 
sidered as  a  spiritual  monitress,  (if  indeed  we  attach  that 
character  to  any  religious  body,)  is  but  faintly  indicated 
in  the  above  parallels.  Yet  the  analogy  is  sufficient  to 
suggest  to  the  sincere  inquirer,  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
he  must  join  in  holy  exercises  with  his  fellow-worshippers, 
in  the  "  House  of  Prayer,"  which  he  has  adopted,  in 
order  to  fulfil  his  own  intentions,  and  justify  his  own 
choice.  He  must  be  prepared  to  receive,  not  to  give 
direction ;  and  if  any  part  of  his  object  be  to  discipline 
an  evil  and  rebellious  nature,  he  must  not  at  once  con- 
clude that  which  is  most  agreeable,  to  be  in  every  case 
most  profitable.  Having  attached  himself,  on  whatever 
grounds,  to  a  paiticular  religious  institution,  he  must 
not  bring  its  economy,  point  by  point,  to  the  standard  of 
bis  immediate  experience,  but  must  take  it  as  it  were  ou 
trust,  at  least  for  awhile,  and  till  he  has  given  it  a  &ir 
trial. 

With  regard  to  the  Church,  the  mutual  relation 
between  a  child  and  its  parent,  furnishes,  I  am  well 
aware,  a  far  more  complete  and  instructive  illustration, 
both  of  lier  office,  and  of  our  obligations  ^  It  is  indeed 
as  a  mother,  a  holy  spiritual  mother,  that  the  Church 
rears,  instructs,  and  cherishes,  the  children  committed  to 
her  care.     The  entire  dependence  of  the  in&nt  nursling, 


^  This  natural  similitude,  the 
truth  of  which  consists  nitlier  in 
the  identity  than  in  the  likeness 


of  the  things  compared,  has  heen 
set  forth  with  his  usual  skill  by 
Mr.  Newman, 
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in  the  first  stages  of  his  natural  life,  the  confidingiiess 
and  simplicity  of  his  early  feelings,  the  gradual  expansion 
of  his  faculties,  checked  it  may  be,  from  time  to  time, 
to  prevent  a  too  early  luxuriance,  but  never  really  dis- 
couraged, his  understanding  being  progressively  brought 
to  bear  upon  those  truths,  whicli  were  at  first  received 
perhaps  without  examination,  certainly  without  suspicion, 
first  upon  one,  and  then  upon  another,  as  it  becomes  able 
to  cope  with  them,  till  at  length  the  wisdom  of  the 
affectionate  teacher  is  made  manifest  to  the  willinsr 
disciple,  in  all  its  fulness ;  he  enters  into  her  motives,  he 
is  admitted  to  her  counsel,  and  that  instruction  which 
began  in  faith,  is  converted  into  perfect  knowledge, — 
all  of  these  states  have  their  counterpart  in  the  rearing 
and  nurture  of  our  souls.  The  whole  process  is,  as  it 
were,  acted  over  again  in  a  more  excellent  manner  in 
our  spiritual  training,  supposing  it  to  be  carried  on,  from 
first  to  last,  in  the  maternal  bosom  of  the  Church.  And 
here  it  is  that  the  parallel  so  often  fails  us.  The  child 
does  not  choose  his  parents.  He  finds  himself  placed  by 
Providence  under  their  care  and  guidance.  His  feelings 
and  conduct  flow  originally  from  sources  placed  beyond 
his  control ;  and  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  he  becomes 
conscious  either  of  his  privileges  or  his  duties.  He  enjoys 
the  one,  and  practises  the  other,  let  us  not  say  blindly, 
but  for  awhile  without  reflection.  He  is  not  led  to 
question  what  he  has  no  inclination  to  dispute, — happy 
indeed  if  he  might  arrive  at  rational  conviction,  without 
passing  through  the  pains  and  the  risks  of  doubt.  Is 
there  anything  in  this  that  implies  an  unworthy  bondage 
of  the  intellect?  Shall  we  say  that  the  child  is  not 
treated  from  the  first  as  a  reasonable  being,  or  that  this 
trustful  docility,  this  occasional  and  temporary  submission 
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of  the  understanding  to  an  authority  grounded  on  love,  is 
not  a  dictate  of  reason  itself?  Would  that  it  were  so 
with  every  child  of  God !  Would  that  we  all  grew  up 
together  as  one  family,  under  the  fostering  care  of  one 
spiritual  Mother,  sensible  of  her  love,  docile  to  her  pre- 
cepts, and  obedient  to  her  commands ! 

Where  however  the  grown-up  man,  already  perhaps 
conversant  with  religious  subjects,  if  not  matured  in 
religious  knowledge,  yet  enrolled  in  no  society  of 
believers,  belonging  to  no  Christian  brotherhood,  living 
in  no  household  of  faith,  is  casting  about  for  some  one 
communion,  out  of  so  many,  in  which  he  may  set  up  his 
rest, — (a  case  of  extreme  frequency  in  this  country,) — 
we  cannot  expect  to  produce,  by  mere  admonition,  that 
teachable  recipiency  of  mind,  which,  on  the  former  sup- 
position, is  our  precious  birthright,  and  portion  by  inhe- 
ritance. 

Yet  surely  a  state  of  mind,  in  some  degree  resem- 
bling that  of  the  child,  must  be  attained,  if  we  hope 
either  for  edification  or  comfort  from  any  syistem  of  social 
worship,  (for  it  is  to  this  that  our  attention  is  at  present 
directed).  If  we  are  driven  to  choose  for  ourselves  a 
house  of  prayer,  (a  sad,  but  how  often  an  inevitable 
necessity !)  when  we  have  once  settled  in  our  minds  the 
grounds  of  our  preference,  so  fiu*  as  that  is  possible,  while 
we  remain  mthout^ — then,  if  we  would  really  know  by 
blessed  experience,  that  we  have  chosen  wisely,  we  must 
lay  aside  our  sceptical  spirit.  We  must  enter  the  con- 
gregation "  believing  all  things,  hoping  all  things •"  Or, 
if  this  be  not  possible,  if  such  a  preparation  of  feeling, 
though  the  condition  of  all  eventual  improvement  be 
unattainable  as  a  preliminary,  yet  must  we  assume  a 
submissive  attitude,  and  make  the  humbled  will  minister 
to  the  pious  wish. 
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The  preceding  remarks  are  addressed  to  those  who 
profess  their  readiness  to  join  that  form  of  worship,  from 
which  they  can  derive  most  benefit.  And  though,  for 
my  own  part,  I  consider  it  most  unfortunate  that  any 
person  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  should  have  such  a 
question  to  decide,  yet  when  this  is  the  case,  I  am  willing 
that  it  should  be  tried  upon  the  principle  which  they 
have  themselves  adopted.  I  admit  that  the  best  devo- 
tional system  w,  that  which  confers  most  spiritual  advan- 
tage, every  man  being  judge  in  his  own  case.  But  if  it 
is  inferred  from  this,  that  a  man  is  to  go  here  and  there, 
by  way  of  experiment,  and  form  his  judgment  from  his 
own  estimate  of  the  effects  produced  in  his  own  case,  or 
even  from  a  comparison  of  what  he  sees  and  hears,  with 
his  own  preconceived  opinions,  then  I  maintain  that  the 
end  is  defeated  by  the  very  means  that  are  taken  to 
pursue  it ;  that  so  distrustful  a  spirit  can  never  be  devout, 
so  indocile  a  temper  can  never  be  instructed.  That 
which  is  really  submitted  to  his  examination,  and  which 
alone,  if  he  be  sincere  and  reasonable,  he  will,  in  the 
first  instance,  seek  to  ascertain,  is  the  authority  of  the 
different  schemes.  "Where  can  I  put  my  trust ?'^  is 
the  only  question  which  he  need  ask,  in  the  sure  belief 
that  in  this  way  he  will  eventually  receive,  not  only  most 
consolation,  but  most  light. 

I  say  that  I  am  willing  to  try  the  question  on  the 
ground  of  personal  benefit,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because 
all  truth  is  ultimately  coincident  in  whatever  direction  it 
may  be  approached :  but  with  respect  to  the  parties  by 
whom  it  is  proposed,  how  much  better  would  it  be,  if 
every  one  were  to  lay  aside  this  continual  self-reference, 
this  egotism  of  piety,  if  piety  it  can  be  called,  where  self, 
not  God,  is  the  ultimate  object,  and  inquire  at  once, 
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"  What  is  the  will  of  heaven  ?  what  is  the  mind  of  Christ 

a 

in  this  matter  ?  Whatever  He  has  appointed,  whatever 
most  fully  represents  His  desire,  most  truly  fulfils  His 
purpose,  must  be  the  best  for  me." 

Following  up  this  thought  in  reference  to  the  present 
subject,  the  Liturgy  of  the  English  Church,  our  first 
inquiry  should  be,  by  what  body  of  believers  is  it  used, 
and  under  what  circumstances  has  it  obtained  ?  Does  it 
carry  with  it  any  peculiar  sanction,  or  is  it  merely  a  set 
of  forms  such  as  might  be  adopted  by  any  other  society  ? 
Who  were  its  authors  ?  Under  what  authority  did  they 
act  ?  Have  we  any  reason  for  believing  that  they  had 
"  the  mind  of  the  Spirit?"  How  did  the  family  of  Christ 
worship  in  earlier  times?  When  did  set  forms  first 
begin  to  be  employed  by  Christians  in  their  assemblies  ? 
Can  this  practice  be  referred  to  the  primitive  times? 
If  so,  can  any  of  the  forms  now  in  use  claim  an  apo- 
stolical origin  ? 

To  one  really  bred  in  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
all  these  questions  have  long  ago  received  at  least  an 
implicit  answer.  The  Liturgy  speaks  to  him  with  autho- 
rity; it  has  an  antecedent  claim  to  his  respect,  and  he 
regards  it  with  reverential  feelings.  He  does  not  indeed 
look  upon  it  as  a  divine  and  perfect  work.  He  takes  it 
on  the  whole  as  a  human  composition,  but  received  by 
him  under  such  circumstances  as  place  it  above  the  range 
of  casual  or  ordinary  criticism.     If  hi»  opportunities  lead  i 

him  to  examine  the  subject,  he  finds  abundant  reason  for 
his  prepossession;  but  he  is  not  willingly  disposed  to 
submit  its  merit,  either  for  approval  or  condemnation,  to 
his  private  judgment.  Whether  it  be  too  legal  or  too 
spiritual  in  its  nature,  too  general  or  too  exclusive  in  its 
application,  whether  too  much  or  too  little  attention  has 
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been  paid  to  ceremonial  worship  and  outward  ritual, 
whether  it  bears  the  mark  of  unlicensed  innovation  or  of 
a  slavish  submission  to  precedent,  are  points  which  he 
does  not  pretend  to  discuss  as  a  disinterested  party.  He 
regards  them  as  already  decided,  at  least  to  a  certain 
extent :  and  though  he  is  &r  from  believing  improvement 
impossible,  yet  he  limits  this  to  partial  modifications,  and 
considers  an  entire  change  as  out  of  the  question.  In  a 
word,  he  would  be  a  candid,  but  he  cannot  be  an  indiffe- 
rent reasoner.  Such  is  the  inevitable  result  of  his  posi- 
tion :  and  if  the  view  taken  in  this  discourse  be  correct, 
it  does  not  make  him  a  worse,  but  a  far  better  judge  of 
the  matter.  It  is  in  this  way  that  all  knowledge  is  really 
attained :  all  moral,  all  religious,  all  revealed  knowledge. 
It  is  first  believed,  then  examined,  then  explicitly  known. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  extend  the  principle  yet 
further,  if  the  discussion  belonged  to  this  place.  Even 
in  the  world  of  sensible  experience,  we  arrive  at  know- 
ledge through  the  gate  of  faith. 
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2  TiMOTHT  1.  13. 
Hcldjast  the  form  of  sound  mordt. 

From  vhat  has  been  said  it  will  be  concluded,  that  we 
cuinot  do  justice  to  the  Liturgy,  without  first  considering 
the  character  and  pretensions  of  the  Church  from  which 
it  emauatee,  not  as  a  national  institution,  but  as  a  witness 
of  Christian  truth.  We  must  come  to  the  question  as 
churchmen,  with  our  minds  made  up  on  a  varietj  of 
other  matters.  Yet  as  it  is  the  first  characteristic  that 
greets  the  unsettled  religionist,  when  he  turns  his  eyes 
towards  the  Church,  placing  it  in  direct  contrast  to  every 
scheme  of  social  worship  in  which  it  is  not  professedly 
adopted,  as  it  creates  a  first  impression,  by  which  the 
entire  system  is  not  unfrequently  judged,  it  may  be  useful 
to  take  a  rapid  view  of  its  leading  features,  as  an  appendix 
to  my  former  discourses,  and  an  introduction  to  those 
which  follow. 

Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  an  intelligent  person, 
possessed  of  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  who 
should  enter,  for  the  first  time,  a  church  of  the  Establish- 
ment, during  divine  service.  Or  rather,  let  us  make  the 
case  our  own.  Let  us  endeavour  to  recall  those  first 
emotions,  which  early  habit  has,  in  fact,  anticipated,  but 
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which  we  may  reproduce  in  ourselves  by  an  effort  of  the 
imagination  (  and  having  thus  regained  thai  susceptibility 
of  feeling,  without  which  the  surest  observation  is  uneer*- 
tain,  dim#  and  partial,  let  us  follow  out  the  train  of 
thought  suggested  by  the  eircumstanees.  The  building 
itself,  both  externally  and  internally,  has  already  struck 
us  as  peculiar.  We  ean  hardly  mistake  the  character  of 
the  place :  so  marked  is  the  distinction  which  it  exhibito 
to  all  other  edifices,  even  to  those  dedicated,  under  a 
different  sanction,  to  the  purposes  of  religion.  Com- 
paring  it  with  every  other  Church  that  we  have  seen,  of 
whatever  age,  or  country,  we  recognise  a  general  uni- 
formity of  plan,  dating  from  the  most  ancient  times,  and 
conununicaCing  an  air  of  solenmity,  alike  indescribable, 
imd  inimitable. 

If  we  analyze  our  feelings,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  impression.  We  still  discern  ths 
operation  of  a  common  will,  raised  above  the  control, 
not  only  of  individual  men,  but  of  a  particular  age. 
We  perceive  a  sameness,  which  no  diversity  of  circum- 
stances, no  variety  of  modification,  has  been  able  to 
disturb.  It  has  evidently  not  resulted  from  the  preva^ 
lence  of  fashion,  because  it  has  come  down  in  independent 
lines.  These  we  naturally  seek  to  trace  to  a  common 
origin ;  and  although  at  length  we  lose  sight  of  them,  in 
the  mmt  remote  antiquity,  we  have  ascertained  their 
convergence,  and  the  point  to  which  they  seem  to  con" 
duct  us,  is  the  centre  of  Christianity  itself.  Yet  the 
agency  of  man  must  have  been  everywhere  employed. 
Say  that  a  tadt  convention  has  existed  from  the  begin- 
ning on  this  point.  How  did  it  arise  ?  how  has  it  been 
preserved?  How  has  it  maintained  itself  agiunst  the 
caprices  of  individuals,  the  opposing  interests  of  parties 
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and  nations,  or  the  varying  humour  of  the  times  ?  Will 
not  the  idea  of  a  vast  incorporation  be  suggested  to  the 
reflecting  mind,  pervaded  by  an  invisible  spirit,  upheld 
by  a  superior  power,  revealed  to  the  senses,  and  in  this 
way  represented  to  the  understanding,  as  by  many  other 
symbols  of  permanence  and  communion,  appreciable  only 
by  the  initiate,  so  by  the  very  form  and  general  appear- 
ance of  its  sacred  buildings,  that  stand  as  beacons  and 
signals  to  the  world  without  ? 

This  idea,  or  the  dim  sentiment  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly enveloped,  will  be  powerfully  confirmed  by  the 
service  itself.     There  is  the   same   sort  of  solemnity, 
arising  from  the  same  source.     The  same  character  of 
8teadfti43tnes8,  union,  and  association,  reigns  throughout. 
We  discern  still  clearer  and  more  numerous  indications 
of  a  wide  spread  and  permanent  order,  variously  modified, 
but   still  exhibiting  a  determinate   identity,  cognizable 
imder  every  disguise,  and  pointing,  as  in  the  former  case, 
but  with  more  explicit  evidence,  to  a  common  and  a 
sacred  source.     Throughout  the  celebration  we  are  struck 
vnth  the  absence   of  everything  casual,  arbitrary,   and 
dependant.     Of  the  individual  worshippers,  some  appear 
serious  and  fervent,  some  cold  and  formal,  some,  perhaps, 
wholly  indifferent  and  abstracted:    but  there  is  in  the 
scene,  as  we  see  it  acted  before  us,  a  holy  presence,  both 
visible,  and  otherwise  sensible,  which  human  piety  could 
not  have  produced,  and  which  human  infirmity  cannot 
destroy.     No  accident  can   vitiate  the  act  of  worship, 
though  performed  in  common,  and  in  the  midst  of  many 
imperfections.     Pure  and  holy  in  itself,  it  waits  to  be 
realized,  and  as  it  were  asserted,  by  every  individual  for 
himself,  and  yet  it  is  no  solitary  offering,  no  self-originating 
effusion.     It  tells  of  the  faith,  not  merely  of  other  men, 
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and  other  days,  but  is  a  fixed  exponent  of  that  faith  which 
is  now  and  always,  here  and  everywhere,  one,  not  as  an 
abstract  notion,  but  as  a  living  principle.  In  the  extem- 
poraneous prayers  of  a  sectarian  ministry,  we  may  have 
discerned  much  piety,  much  acquired  or  natural  ability : 
we  may  have  believed  them  animated  in  some  cases, 
more  or  less,  by  the  spirit  of  God.  But  here  there  is 
neither  more  nor  less,  neither  feilure  nor  special  abund- 
ance. The  clergyman,  as  a  man,  may  exceed  or  Ml 
short  of  a  given  standard  of  ministerial  devotion.  We 
are  not  the  sport  of  such  a  contingency.  In  his  official 
character,  he  represents  an  immutable  ordinance,  over 
which  chance  has  no  power.  He  stands  to  us,  indeed,  in 
many  other  relations,  in  which  his  personal  piety,  his 
learning,  and  his  intelligence,  have  an  ample  field :  but 
he  has  a  certain  range  of  duty,  in  which  his  acts  are  not 
his  own,  and  possess  a  value,  which  he  can  neither 
enhance  nor  diminish. 

This  distinction  is  kept  in  view  throughout,  and 
imparts  a  propriety  to  many  peculiarities  in  the  Church 
service,  which  might  else  appear  trivial,  and  perhaps 
objectionable.  The  peculiar  vestment  of  the  officiating 
clergyman 'thus  acquires  a  meaning  of  some  importance, 
and  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  superstition.  It  is  a 
silent  rebuke  to  that  homage  so  commonly  paid  to  parti- 
cular men,  in  respect  of  their  special  gifts,  by  which  the 
person  is  more  honoured  than  the  office,  the  ambassador 
more  regarded  than  his  message.  Properly  considered, 
thz^  is  an  idolatry,  more  insinuating  in  its  nature,  more 
mischievous  in  its  tendency,  and  lincomparably  more  ripe, 
and  germinant  in  these  times,  than  that  which  arises 
from  the  undue  veneration  of  a  thing.  It  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  pronounce  the   brazen    serpent    of 
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MofieSy  NehuBkbm^y  and  to  break  it  to  pieces.  But  when 
the  people  of  Lycaonia  wonid  haye  paid  divine  honours 
to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  "  they  rent  their  clothes"*  in  grief 
and  horror.  Here  was  a  case  of  gross  ignorance ;  bat  a 
similar  feeling  soon  displayed  itself  in  more  specious 
forms.  Thus  the  Corinthians  are  taxed  with  saying,  *'  I 
am  of  Paul,  and  I  am  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I 
of  Christ'."  How  did  these  schisms  arise,  except  from  a 
confusion  of  the  personal  with  the  official  character  of  those 
who  ruled  over  them  in  the  Lord  ?  Hence  the  earnest 
question,  "Were  ye  baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul?" 
This  scandal,  one  of  the  earliest  that  arose  in  the  Church, 
still  continues  one  of  the  most  frequent :  and  this  mis- 
placed homage  is  the  more  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
amiable  feelings  with  which  it  is  often  linked,  and  out  of 
which  it  appears  to  arise.  Any  correction  to  this  dan- 
gerous tendency  cannot  but  be  desirable:  and  in  the 
decent  uniformity  of  ecclesiastical  vestments,  worn  from 
age  to  age  by  the  same  functionaries,  on  the  same  sacred 
occasions,  we  are  admonished  as  by  an  intelligible  sign, 
that  the  ministers  of  Christ  neither  officiate  ^  in  their 
own  name,"  nor  in  their  own  strength.  It  may  be 
remarked  further,  that  the  use  of  the  surplice  is  generally 
accompanied  by  a  sobriety  of  manner,  in  the  perform- 
sfnee  of  divine  service,  which  to  some  may  aj^ear  a 
defect  of  animation,  though  it  is  quite  compatible  with 
a  deep  and  solemn  earnestness,  the  more  affecting, 
because  it  is  subdued.  This  again  is  another  working  of 
the  sarnie  fHPinciple;  It  marks  the  abg^amce  of  personal 
pretension,  the  presence  of  an  official  imfportance.  Con- 
trast with  thk  the  characteristic  manner  of  those  by 
whom  the  surplic^e  is  rejected,  or  despised.     It  is  thought 
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to  indicate  greater  heartiness.  That  it  is  sincere  and 
genuine,  need  not,  and  oaght  not,  to  be  denied.  Bat  it 
is  a  'personal^  not  an  official  fitness,  which  it  symbolizes : 
and  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  minister  to  claim  for 
himself,  what  the  Church  restrains  to  his  function.  What 
if  a  gross  caricature  has  resulted  in  the  Romish  Church, 
from  the  misapplication  of  this  principle,  or  rather  from 
an  extrayagance  in  the  practice,  apart  from,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to,  the  principle  ?  Let  us  not  argue  from  the  abuse, 
against  the  use,  lest  we  place  a  terrible  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  our  adversary.  It  is  thus  that  the  Bible  was 
withholden  from  the  laity,  liberty  from  the  subject,  and 
education  from  the  poor. 

But  to  speak  of  the  Liturgy  itself.  If  the  sacred 
edifices,  in  which  we  offer  up  **  common  prayer,"  remind 
us  of  a  great  society,  mysteriously  holden  together,  and 
variously  manifesting  its  existence  and  power ;  if,  in  their 
general  structure  and  appearance,  they  bear  the  Church's 
impress;  the  same  character  is  much  more  distinctly 
visible  in  the  forms  themselves.  We  perceive  the  same 
impression  left  by  the  same  seal.  Assume  that  they 
emanate  from  such  a  society — admit  that  they  are 
addressed  to  its  members  as  ^i«(7A— and  we  discern  at  once 
both  the  consistency  of  the  parts,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
whole.  On  every  other  supposition  they  are  unintelligible. 
They  are  offered  up  in  the  name  of  the  congregation, 
considered  not  as  individuals,  every  one  differing  from  his 
neighbour  in  himself  and  in  his  circumstances,  but  as 
Christians  exclusively,  Christians  by  profession,  and  in 
fact,  not  in  respect  of  their  personal  sincerity,  but  of 
their  actual  position.  They  take  no  cognizance  of  the 
worshipper  in  his  private  character;  they  contain  no 
allusion  to  his  relative  merits  or  demerits.    They  speak 
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but  one  language,  which  every  Christian  churchman — 
every  Christian  man^  not  actually  withdrawn  from  Church 
membership—may  adopt  with  equal  propriety,  on  the 
ground  of  a  common  humanity,  and  a  common  faith. 

Thus  all  are  addressed  with  the  same  exhortation, 
make  the  same  confession,  receive  the  same  absolution, 
express  the  same  hopes,  the  same  fears,  breathe  the  same 
charitable  desires,  avow  the  same  holy  assurance,  are 
cheered  with  the  same  heavenly  comfort.  And  this, 
which  has  appeared  to  so  many  a  grave  objection  to  the 
English  Liturgy,  if  judged  by  its  own  showing,  if  the 
assembled  worshippers  be  verily  regarded  as  members  of 
a  universal  Church,  (however  this  fact  is  to  be  explained,) 
then  T  repeat,  the  method  adopted  in  our  Common 
Prayer,  is  precisely  that  by  which  the  greatest  extent  of 
edification  may  be  attained,  the  most  serious  inconveni- 
ences avoided.  What  language  shall  be  put  into  the 
mouth  of  congregated  members,  which  shall  not  convict 
some  of  insincerity,  and  many  of  presumption,  which 
shall  not  say  too  much  or  too  little,  which  shall  be  fitly 
applied  to  every  state,  and  adequately  expressive  of  every 
feeling,  if  it  is  to  be  uttered  by  every  man  in  his  indivi- 
dual, and  not  in  his  corporate  capacity  ?  As  it  is,  we  are 
addressed  in  our  common  character,  first  as  men,  secondly 
as  Christians. 

As  men,  we  are  contemplated  as  sinful,  frail,  erring ; 
and  again,  stricken  by  conscience,  self-condemned,  seeking 
reconciliation  with  an  offended  God.  We  speak  as  those 
who  are  swayed  by  natural  affection,  stimulated  by  natural 
desires,  subject  to  natural  wants;  as  liable  to  various 
sorrows,  to  pain,  disease,  and  death ;  as  bound  together 
by  domestic  ties,  and  social  obligations. 

As  Christians,  we  believe,  we  hope,  we  rejoice :  we 
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partake  of  sacraments,  we  are  baptized,  we  communicate ; 
we  are  confirmed,  edified,  blessed;  we  are  children  of 
God,  members  of  Christ,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

In  these  two  characters,  both  in  one,  and  both  in  fact ; 
in  a  word,  as  members  of  that  universal  body,  to  which  I 
have  so  often  alluded,  however  we  may  as  individuals 
have  forgotten  our  privileges,  broken  our  covenant,  and 
fallen  upon  condemnation,  we  appear  in  the  Liturgical 
services  of  the  English  Church. 

I  have  shown  on  what  supposition  the  Church  service 
appears  to  me  to  acquire  an  intelligible,  and  consistent 
meaning  throughout ;  and  in  which  alone,  it  can  be  fully 
adopted,  by  what  is  called  **  a  mixed  congregation,"  that 
is  to  say,  so  far  as  man  can  judge,  by  any  congregation 
whatever.  It  is  clearly  not  intended  for  "  Jerusalem  that 
is  above  f  and  where,  on  this  side  the  grave,  shall  the 
citizens  of  that  heavenly  city  meet  together,  without  a 
single  alien  to  desecrate  their  assembly,  or  mar  their  per- 
fect communion  ?  Not  one  against  whom  the  gates  of 
Paradise  will  be  finally  closed,  or  who  is  not  now  prepared 
to  pass  that  holy  threshold  ? 

I  have  also  pointed  out  some  circumstances,  by  which 
the  corresponding  fact  may,  as  I  think,  be  suggested  to  a 
thoughtful  and  unprejudiced  mind,  more,  however,  as  a 
mode  of  introducing  the  subject,  and  in  the  hope  of 
stimulating  reflection,  than  as  demonstrative  evidence  of 
its  truths 


'  For  in  what  does  the  proof  of 
an  idea  consist,  except  in  its  trans- 
ference, so  to  speak,  from  one 
mind  to  another, — saj  rather,  in 
its  reproduction  ?  If  there  he  anj 
words  hj  which  this  may  be  ef- 


fected, by  which  the  nascent  germ 
which  erery  man  brings  with  him 
into  the  world,  (being  inrolred  in 
that  uniyersal  reason,  which  is  his 
birth^lower  and  inalienable  pos- 
session,)  civn  be  quickened  into 
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To  examine  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  detail^ 
would,  of  course,  far  exceed  ray  limits ;  but  a  few  words 
are  sufficient  to  set  forth  its  general  excellence*  The 
work  is,  indeed,  as  admirable  in  its  execution,  as  it  is  just 
in  its  intention  and  scope. 

And  first,  is  it  not  Scriptural  ? 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine  which  it  exhibits,  we 
can  only  stand  upon  the  defensive.  In  one  or  other  of 
its  formularies,  almost  every  Article  of  the  Christian 
faith  is  either  declared  or  implied :  every  important  article 
is  impressively  and  affectingly  asserted.  It  remains  with 
the  objector  to  point  out  which  of  its  statements  is  at 
variance  with  the  inspired  record* 

At  all  events,  it  is  ostensibly  Scriptural.  We  know 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  Roman  Breviary,  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  was  occupied  with  the  inventions  of 
man.  Can  this  be  affirmed  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  ? 
Has  not  every  spurious,  every  modem,  every  unauthorized 
addition  to  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  and  the  known 
constitution  of  the  Apostles,  been  considerately  and 
studiously  rejected  ? 

But  again,  is  it  not  Scriptural  in  tone,  expression, 
and  what  we  may  call  handling  ?     With  the  exception 


life  and  activity,  we  are  not  to 
seek  them  in  dry  propositions,  and 
logical  inductions.  A  simple  state- 
ment of  facts,  viewed  in  the  light 
>vhich  nothing  hut  ideal  truth  can 
throw  around  them; — a  kindly 
warmth  of  expression,  such  as  na- 
turally attends  the  convictions  of  a 
vivid  insight :  in  a  word,  the  genial 
exhibition,  not  so  much  of  the 
grounds  of  our  belief,  as  of  the 
belief  itself,  is  the  only  method  by 
which  an  idea  can  be  effectively 


communicated.  '^  One  day  telleih 
another,  and  one  night  certifieth 
another,"  Till  this  is  effected,  it 
is  useless  to  put  forth  principles, 
and  explain  their  operation;  to 
classify  phenomena,  and  trace  their 
mutual  connexion.  We  do  but 
feed  and  trim  the  lamp,  which  is 
not  yet  lit*  Our  first  task  should 
be  to  blow  it  to  a  flame — to  waken, 
if  we  can,  the  slumbering  spirit  of 
its  fires. 
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of  a  few  technical  phrases,  on  which  the  church  throngh- 
ont  the  world  has  long  ago  set  its  seal,  and  which  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  discard  without  risk  to  the 
important  verities  which  they  embody, — ^phrases  retained 
with  the  wisest  judgment,  not  merely  to  determine  the 
limits  of  Christian  truth,  but  to  preserTe  and  guard  its 
substance,  and  which  have  never  been  abandoned  with- 
out giving  rise  to  a  vague  and  latitudinarian  belief, 
favourable  it  may  be,  to  a  nominal  agreement,  but 
destructive  of  real  unity;  with  this  exception,  the  great 
truths  of  revelation  are  transferred  to  our  liturgical  ser- 
vices, almost  in  the  very  words  of  the  Bible.  Where 
this  is  not  possible,  the  subject  matter  passing  out  of  the 
range  of  biblical  phraseology,  the  character  of  the  inspired 
text  is  still  preserved.  By  an  exquisite  adaptation  of 
Scripture  materials,  as  unaffected  and  natural  as  it  is 
refined  and  perfect ;  and  affecting  the  thoughts  even  more 
than  the  words,  we  are  kept,  as  it  were,  on  holy  ground, 
and  speak  throughout  a  sacred  language.  Even  the 
method  of  our  devotion  is  drawn  from  the  same  source. 
Our  prayers  and  meditations  are  guided  in  their  course, 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week,  by  no  casual  or 
arbitrary  directions.  They  follow  in  the  track  of  the 
Gospel,  and  wdt  upon  the  Saviour,  wherever  he  hath 
been,  and  whithersoever  he  will  go. 

But  if  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  be  scriptural, 
can  we  doubt  that  it  is  spiritual  ? 

We  know  that  this  has  been  denied ;  that  it  has  been 
said  to  reflect  the  feelings  of  worldly,  carnal  men,  living 
under  the  law,  and  that  those  who  are  spiritual,  speak 
in  a  loftier  strain.  But  with  what  reason?  What 
emotion  of  heavenly  birth,  whether  of  penitence,  or 
supplication,  or  thankfulness,  whether  of  faith,  or  pious 
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hope,  or  love  in  its  religious  sense,  or  holy  joy,  or  that 
humble  confidence  which  alone  becomes  a  Christian; 
what  evangelical  sentiment,  I  would  ask,  is  not  there 
appropriately  and  adequately  set  forth  ? 

To  some,  indeed,  it  appears  too  spiritual,  suited  rather 
to  a  congregation  of  saints,  as  the  term  is  now  under- 
stood,— men  visibly  converted,  and  "  come  to  themselves," 
or  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  regenerate  and  sanctified, 
in  a  restricted  sense  of  these  terms,  than  to  the  mixed 
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assemblies  by  whom  it  is  actually  employed, — ^men  en- 
tangled with  the  world,  and  scantily  imbued  with  any 
of  the  holy  feelings  which  it  expresses.  This  objection 
has  been  already  noticed,  and  as  the  same  sentiment 
constantly  re-appears  under  various  forms,  we  shall  have 
repeated  occasions  to  recur  to  it.  It  is  one  main  object 
of  these  discourses  to  show  in  what  its  real  force  consists, 
and  how  it  is  misapplied.  The  congregations  of  baptized 
Christians,  who  meet  together  for  prayer  in  our  churches, 
are  regenerate,  if  baptism  be  anything  more  than  a  form ; 
are  saints,  in  more  than  a  ceremonial  sense ;  are  under  a 
process  of  sanctification.  Bom  of  God,  his  seed  remaineth 
in  them,  though  it  may  not  yet  have  germinated ;  though 
that  "  inner  man"  who  "  sinneth  not,"  and  who  "  cannot 
sin,"  may  have  for  them  no  more  than  a  potential  exist- 
ence, and  the  "  law  of  their  members"  be  still  triumphant. 
"  For  if  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  us\"  The  new  man  is  implanted 
in  the  old,  but  it  does  not  immediately  or  entirely  super- 
sede it.  "  The  infection  of  nature  doth  remain,  yea,  in 
them  that  are  regenerated*."  Hereupon  a  struggle 
ensues,  carried  on  with  various  success,  at  different  periods 
of  life,  under  many  forms,  and  with  opposite  results.     In 

>  lJohni.8.  •  Art.ix. 
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some  it  is  but  prepared :  the  good  principle  has  not  jet 
been  called  into  action;  the  bad  principle  is  in  fiill 
operation.  This  is  an  extreme  case.  Some,  on  the  other 
handy  **  have  fought  a  good  fight ;"  they  ^'  have  finished 
their  course;"  they  ^^have  kept  the  faith \"  This  is  also 
an  extreme  case.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the 
contest  has  actually  commenced,  but  is  not  yet  con- 
cluded. Their  state  is  yariable  and  comparative.  The 
feeblest  combatants  are  conscious  of  some  efibrt,  they 
make  some  resistance.  They  pray  to  be  ^'  delivered  from 
the  body  of  this  death'."  They,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
have  fought  best,  still  feel  '*  a  thorn  in  the  flesh*."  They 
**  count  not  themselves  to  have  already  attained,  or  to  be 
already  perfect*." 

Of  those  who  meet  together  in  the  house  of  prayer, 
some  are  doubtless  ^'  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  the  bond 
of  iniquity*."  Yet  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  religious 
acts  in  which  they  join  may  prove  the  occasion  of  a  happy 
change.  If  not,  they  must  issue  in  their  condemnation. 
But  in  this  case  they  are  "  condemned  already."  To  very 
many,  the  forms  of  the  Church,  it  must  be  confessed, 
convey  a  reproofs  as  wholesome  as  it  is  striking,  and  the 
more  effectual,  because  its  personal  application  is  the 
work  of  the  spirit ;  but  it  comes  attended  with  a  gracious 
encouragement.  From  the  Liturgy,  we  learn  what  we 
are  as  members  of  Christ :  what  we  are  in  ourselves,  we 
may  know  from  conscience,  and  we  are  reproved  by  the 
comparison.  But  because  we  are  members  of  Christ,  we 
are  not  delivered  over  unto  death.  '^  Greater  is  he  that 
is  in  us,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world'."  ^*  There  is  no 
condemnation  to  themi  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 

>  2  Tim.  ir.  7-         "  Kom.  vii.  24,         •  2  Cor.  xii.  7- 
*  Phil.  iii.  12,  13.  *  Acts  viii.  23.  •  1  John  ir.  4. 
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walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit'."  Thus  are 
we  comforted  and  admonished.  Yes !  to  manj  the  forms 
of  the  Church  convey  a  severe,  to  every  one  a  necessary 
reproof,  but  a  blessed  encouragement  to  all. 

Take  the  case  of  the  most  imperfect,  the  least  im* 
pressed,  of  the  worshippers  who  offer  their  public  devo^ 
tions  through  the  medium  of  the  established  Liturgy- 
If  he  pray  at  ail,  if  he  be  permitted  to  join  with  his 
brethren  in  any  act  of  worship,  what  other  language  can 
he  use,  less  spiritual  than  that  which  is  provided  for  him 
in  the  English  Church  ?  Shall  he  be  made  to  say,  I  do 
not  repent,  I  am  not  contrite,  I  do  not  believe,  I  am  not 
thankful  for  mercies  received,  I  am  not  in  charity  with 
my  neighbour  ?  It  is  easy  to  assert,  that  in  numberless 
instances  this  would  be  nearer  the  &ct.  Setting  aside 
every  other  consideration,  I  affirm  that  such  statements 
would  belie  the  real  feelings  of  the  most  careless,  and  do 
grievous  violence  to  their  conscience.  As  worshippers, 
they  are  not  open  to  such  imputations :  their  minds,  for 
the  time,  and  so  long  as  the  occasion  lasts,  are  differently 
tuned,  at  least  to  a  certain  point.  I  grant  the  sad  incon- 
sistency which  this  indicates,  and  the  serious  culpability 
which  it  involves.  But  in  what  does  this  consist  ?  Not 
in  joining  in  a  holy  and  spiritual  worship,  of  which  they 
are  unworthy ;  viewed  in  relation  to  personal  merit,  or 
actual  meotness,  it  transcends  the  best  estate  o{  those  by 
whom  it  is  most  fiiUy  realized.  Not  in  endeavouring  to 
assume  a  position,  which  it  is  their  misery  not  to  assert 
more  confidently.  In  this  they  do  well.  It  is  the  rest 
of  their  conduct,  everything  else  which  they  feel  and  do ; 
which  constitutes  both  their  guilt  and  their  folly.  Of 
course  I  am  not  speaking  of  confirmed  unbelievers,  but  of 

^  Rom.  Tiii.  1. 
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Chrifltianfl  in  JEust,  imd  ia  intention,  £dr  whom  alone  the 
services  of  the  Church  are  designed.  Maj  we  not  hope 
that  the  habit  of  representing  a  chaiacter>  from  which 
their  personal  experience  diffans  so  widely,  (no  hypoerisy 
being  implied  in  the  act,)  may,  under  God,  be  the  means 
of  preyenting  many  from  receding  still  further  from  the 
Christian  standard,  may  &n  the  expiring  flame  of  devo* 
tion  in  their  hearts,  and  rescue  it  from  total  extinction  ? 

Shall  we  say  then,  that  the  forms  of  the  Church  are 
too  spiritual  ?  We  disclaim  the  notion  involved  in  the 
phrase.  They  axe  eniir^  spiritual,  but  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  strictly  practieal :  and  while  they  contain  Hosan- 
nahs  of  praise  in  which  a  choir  of  hymning  angels  might 
not  be  ashamed  to  join,  they  aie  nevertheless  expressly 
suited  to  the  condition  of  fidlen  men,  engaged  in  the 
warfare  of  life,  frail  yet  strengthened,  afliicted  but  com- 
forted«  tempted  but  not  given  over  to  despair.  It  is  no 
imaginary  picture  which  they  present.  They  delineate  a 
state  of  things  in  which  every  one  may  recognise  his  own 
position,  uid  feel  that  what  is  said  for  all,  may  if  he 
pleases,  be  said  by  him. 

I  have  characterized  the  English  Liturgy  as  Scrips 
tural,  spiritual,  practical;  let  me  ask  finally,  Is  it  not 
eomprehevimef  What  part  of  ^'the  counsel  God,"  as 
revealed!  for  the  salvation  of  man,  is  not  Uiere  to  be 
found?  Confession,  pi^yer,  intercession,  thanksgiving, 
praise,  the  profitable  word  of  Scripture,  the  divinely  insti- 
tuted sacraao^ents  of  baptism,  and  Eucharistic  oommunion, 
*— all  that  the  most  {hous  and  best  informed  Christian 
can  lode  for^  whether  in  his  daily,  or  his  occasional  devo« 
tion,  will  be  found  in  that  treasure  of  religioue  services, 
the  Common  Prayer  Book,  arranged  in  the  most  beautiful 
order  of  succession,  and  expressed  in    such  a  solemn, 
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deTotional,  lucid,  and  harmonious  style  of  composition,  as 
can  hardly  be  paralleled  in  any  other  writing  not  imme- 
diately divine.  The  causes  of  this  excellence  it  would 
neither  be  unprofitable  to  trace,  nor  difficult  to  discover. 
They  lie,  indeed,  above  the  range  of  those  influences  to 
which  the  merit  of  a  merely  human  production  is  impu- 
table, however  holy  its  design,  or  admirable  its  execution. 
Neither  the  learning,  the  piety,  nor  the  judgment  of  a 
Ridley,  or  a  Cranmer,  or  any  other  individual  of  that 
illustrious  band,  nor  all  of  them  in  council,  could  alone 
have  sufficed  to  make  the  English  Liturgy  such  as  it  is, 
and  such  as  we  have  received  it  from  their  hands.  We 
are  indebted  to  these  great  and  holy  men  for  a  judicious 
selection,  for  careful  adaptation,  for  many  admirable  addi- 
tions, conceived  in  so  Catholic  a  spirit,  as  to  render  them 
indistinguishable  from  the  elder  portions  of  the  work. 
Our  obligations  to  the  compilers  of  our  Liturgy  are, 
indeed,  equally  great,  whether  we  take  into  consideration 
what  they  rejected,  or  what  they  retained ;  their  wisdom, 
and  their  moral  courage  being  equally  evident,  in  their 
casting  aside  so  much  of  the  old  material,  and  in  their 
not  casting  aside  more.  To  this  praise  they  are  entitled 
in  their  character  of  Reformers ;  nay,  it  may  be  conceded 
to  them  that  they  have  left  the  impress  of  their  mind  on 
the  whole  collection,  no  less  in  that  which  they  appro- 
priated, than  in  that  which  they  themselves  produced: 
that  they  were  not  a  whit  behind  the  most  eminent  saints 
that  had  gone  before  them  in  that  spirit  of  prayer  to  which 
these  compositions  owe  their  peculiar  excellence ;  and,  in 
the  highest  sense  in  which  the  words  can  be  employed, 
they  touched  nothing  which  they  did  not  adorn  Still, 
in  its  essential  part,  the  English  Ritual  claims  a  different, 
and  an  elder  origin :  several  portions,  and  those  the  most 
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solemn  and  important,  date  from  the  apostolic  age :  many 
more  to  that  which  immediately  succeeded  it,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  corruptions  of  the 
papacy.  A  large  proportion  had  been  in  use  in  the 
Church  for  many  hundreds  of  years,  antecedently  to  the 
usurpations  of  the  Roman  See :  and  for  the  rest,  the 
traditions  of  other  Apostolic  Churches,  furnished  at  least 
a  precedent  and  an  authority. 

On  the  whole,  our  Liturgy  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
the  work  of  any  single  man,  or  set  of  men,  either  in  their 
individual  or  collective  capacities.  It  is  the  gift  and  con- 
tribution of  the  universal  Church,  and  has  become  to 
us  an  accumulated  patrimony,  carefully  husbanded,  and 
handed  down  from  age  to  age.  Scriptural  in  doctrine, 
spiritual  in  sentiment,  practical  in  its  tendency,  compre- 
hensive in  form ;  in  all  these  respects,  in  form,  in  spirit, 
in  operation,  and  in  doctrine,  essentially  Catholic:  and, 
therefore,  without  the  least  mixture  of  fanaticism ;  per- 
fectly free  from  all  the  vanities  of  self-exalting  schism, 
and  mystical  illumination;  untainted  by  the  pride  of 
learning,  and  the  yet  more  intolerable  conceit  of  igno- 
rance ;  it  appears  saved  by  miracle,  say  rather  by  the  special 
care  and  providence  of  God,  not,  indeed,  from  all  imper- 
fection, (it  is  still  a  human  work,)  but  from  all  the  grosser 
errors  and  abominations  of  deceived  and  deceiving  man. 

Such  is  that  "  form  of  sound  words,"  which  the  Eng- 
lish Christian  may  hear  in  the  divine  service  of  his 
Church.  Nor  may  I  omit  to  add,  what  is  perhaps  not 
the  least  praise  to  which  it  is  entitled,  it  is  jUced  and 
uniform ;  secured  against  the  endless  change  of  unsettled 
creeds,  the  captious  objections  of  contending  parties,  the 
impatience  and  the  feustidiousness  of  unsanctified  and 
undevotional  feelings. 
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To  employ  the  mildest  phrase,  man  is  liable  to  error. 
But  for  this  wholesome  provision,  this  settled  form  of 
words,  we  must  depend  exclusively,  in  our  public  devo- 
tions, on  the  knowledge,  the  judgment,  and  the  piety,  of 
each  individual  minister.  If  these  are  wanting,  (and  how 
shall  we  guard  against  human  frailty?)  nay,  wherever 
there  exists  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  pastor 
and  his  flock,  what  is  the  result  ?  The  dissenting  parties 
desert  "the  great  congregation:'*  they  withdraw  them- 
selves from  the  assemblies  of  public  worship ;  each  one 
gathers  round  himself  a  scattered  few,  of  sentiments 
resembling  his  own,  splitting  that  Church,  which,  like 
Jerusalem,  is  built  as  a  city  in  itself,  into  a  thousand  petty 
sects,  again  to  quarrel  each  one  within  its  narrow  pale, 
and  disunite,  and  be  for  ever  subdivided.  But  with  a 
settled  Liturgy,  we  know  beforehand  what  we  shall  hear, 
and  are  prepared  to  bear  our  own  part  in  the  services. 
We  have  long  made  up  our  minds,  that  such  is  the  truth 
of  God,  and  such  the  wants  of  our  souls.  Our  devotional 
feelings  have  early  habituated  themselves  to  this  mould. 
Our  heart  recalls  the  long  remembered  words,  and  we 
**  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  with  the  understanding  also*." 

Thus  much  of  the  first  and  most  important  part  of  our 
Church  service,  being  the  whole  of  that  which  can  pro- 
perly be  called  public  worship.  For  the  rest,  if  the 
preacher  govern  himself  in  his  public  teaching  by  the 
formularies  which,  happily,  regulate  and  control  his  other 
ministrations,  (and  if  he  ever  call  to  mind  the  solemn 
engagements  under  which  he  received  his  ordination,  he 
cannot  stray  very  far  from  their  general  sense,)  we  may 
hope  that  the  service  of  the  pulpit  will  harmonize  with 
that  of  the  desk,  the  font,  and  the  altar.     We  may  hope 

*  1  Cor.  xir.  15. 
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and  Mrlj  expect  to  hear  the  same  Gospel  **  preached"  (in 
the  restricted  and  popular  sense  of  the  term),  which  is,  in 
fact,  both  proclaimed  and  expounded  as  truly  in  the 
Liturgy,  as  in  the  sermon,  as  efFectively,  and  almost  as 
fully,  in  the  fixed  offices  of  the  Church,  as  in  the  occa- 
sional expositions  of  her  ministers'.  At  all  events,  no 
barrier  has  yet  been  suggested  against  the  uncertainties 
of  ministerial  instruction,  so  effectual  as  that  which  is 
provided  in  the  formularies  of  Common  Prayer.  True  it 
is,  that  no  pledge  can  be  given,  which  will  not  sometimes 
be  violated,  no  safeguard  devised  that  will  not  sometimes 
be  evaded ;  yet  in  what  other  way  could  even  an  approach 
to  uniformity  of  doctrine  have  been  thus  far  secured  to  us, 
in  the  absence  or  entire  relaxation  of  a  compulsory  disci- 
pline, through  so  many  periods  of  change,  and  so  many 
fluctuations  of  public  opinion  ?  In  what  other  way  could 
a  general  agreement  of  sentiment,  at  least  on  essential 
points,  among  the  authorized  teachers  of  religion,  (imper- 
fect as  it  confessedly  is,)  have  been  so  long,  and  on  the 
whole,  so  well  maintained,  failing  of  which,  the  house  of 
prayer  must  become  a  theatre  of  controversy,  and  Church 
communion  a  shadow  and  a  mockery  ? 

As  it  is,  a  pre-established  order  implying  a  general 
agreement,  and  precluding  all  incongruous  intermixture, 
whether  in  the  manner  or  the  matter  of  the  preacher's 
admonitions,  our  religious  exercises  are  troubled  by  no 
doubt,  no  anxious  suspension  of  belief  or  acquiescence. 
Our  consent  has  been  gained  long  ago.  We  have  given 
in  our  adhesion  through  our  sponsors  at  our  baptism,  by 
our  own  act  and  deed  at  our  confirmation.  We  renew  it 
continually  by  our  attendance  at  public  worship,  and  most 
solemnly  when  we  kneel  down  together  at  the  Lord's  table. 

^  HooKSR.  Eccles.  Pol.  r. — ^zxii.  9. 
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With  this  assurance,  that  we  are  all  of  one  mind,  to  which 
in  his  ordination  vows,  the  minister  has  set  his  seal,  we  can 
listen  to  the  preacher  with  that  respect  which  is  due  to 
the  office,  independently  of  that  which  may  be  due  to  the 
man.  We  can  attend  to  his  instructions,  accept  his 
consolations,  and  submit  to  his  reproofs.  Grant  that  some 
imperfection  attaches  to  this  part  of  the  prophetical  office. 
Grant  that  through  the  weakness  of  the  agent,  the  work 
may  be  in  some  measure  defective.  May  we  not  find  in 
this  very  imperfection,  an  exercise  for  our  charity,  a  trial 
of  our  faith,  and  a  lesson  to  our  pride  ? 

At  all  events,  ^*  let  those  that  are  strong,  consider  the 
weak."  What  is  to  become  of  the  simple,  the  ignorant, 
and  the  unwary,  if  they  be  taught  to  forsake  their  guide, 
to  despise  authority,  and  to  trust  to  the  broken  reed  of 
"  private  interpretation  ?"  Is  it  not  to  be  anticipated  that 
they  will  desert  altogether  the  healing  pool  of  Bethesda, 
and  hew  out  "  broken  cisterns"  for  themselves ;  that  they 
will  have  "  itching  ears,"  and  "  be  blown  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine*?"  "Woe  unto  that  man,"  saith  our 
Saviour,  *<who  causeth  one  of  these  little  ones  to 
offend'." 

'  Eph.  ir.  14.  "  Matt,  xxlii.  6. 
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ON  THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  CLERGY,  IN  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  PRESENT  TIMES. 


Jeremiah  vL  16, 17. 

Thus  saitk  the  Lord^  Stand  ye  in  the  ways  and  see,  and  ask  for  the 
old  pathsy  where  is  the  good  may^  and  walk  therein^  and  ye 
shall  Jind  rest  for  your  souls;  but  they  said^  We  will  not 
walk  therein. 

Also  I  set  watchmeti  over  you^  soyingy  Hearken  to  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet :  but  they  said.  We  will  not  hearken. 

The  time  is  past,  when  the  minister  of  holy  things  in 
the  English  Church  should  be  restrained  by  any  motives, 
however  plausible,  from  speaking  of  that  Church  as  his 
conscience  dictates,  without  compromise,  and  without 
reserve.  We  have  too  generally  neglected  to  enforce 
upon  our  flocks  either  their  duties  or  their  privileges  as 
members  by  baptismal  profession  of  a  spiritual  com- 
munity, ordained  by  Christ  himself,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  his  apostles  (however  it  may  have  been 
extended  and  perpetuated);  a  spiritual  community  not 
the  less  Catholic,  not  the  less  one  with  the  great  body 
of  believers  throughout  the  world,  because  it  appears  as 
an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  set  up  with  certain  special 
provisions  in  a  particular  realm,  and  bearing  a  distinctive 
name.  The  very  existence  of  such  a  society,  (except  as 
a  lifeless  notion,  incapable  of  any  practical  application,) 
is  rather  taken  for  granted,  than  distinctly  asserted. 
The  fact  that  Christians  were  at  the  first,  still  are,  and 
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ever  must  be,  united  by  sacramental  communion  (how- 
ever received)  under  one  Head ;  that  they  form  one  vast 
incorporation,  inheriting,  in  this  capacity,  the  promise  of 
the  Spirit,  and  retaining  as  a  most  sacred  trust,  that 
"  form  of  sound  words "  which  was  "  once  delivered  to 
the  saints  \"  is  seldom  brought  prominently  forward.  In 
a  word,  Christ's  holy  Church  universal  is  seldom  alluded 
to  in  our  pastoral  exhortations,  except  in  the  most 
general  terms,  timidly,  and  as  it  were  doubtfully.  Al- 
though this,  or  an  equivalent  term,  repeatedly  occurs  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  although  it  forms  an  article 
of  our  Creed,  and  consequently  passes  the  lips  of  ten 
times  ten  thousand  worshippers,  many  times  told,  in 
their  daily  or  weekly  devotions,  yet  how  few  attach  to 
the  phrase,  thus  solemnly  employed,  any  definite  mean- 
ing !  how  few  connect  with  it  any  doctrinei  or  any  duty ! 
If  it  be  explained  at  all^  how  often  is  it  explained  away ! 
The  important  question  on  whom  the  ministerial 
office  has  devolved,  and  under  what  sanctions  it  is 
exercised,  is  still  less  frequently  examined;  and  hence 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  nature,  necessity,  and  mani- 
fold advantages  of  Church  membership,  should  be  piEissed 
over  in  silence,  or  set  forth  in  a  vague  and  Unimpressive 
manner.  Controversy  itself  has  long  kept  aloof  from 
this  topic,  pregnant  as  it  is  with  consequences,  and  once 
its  perpetual  theme :  as  if  this  discordant  string,  so  often 
struck,  but  never  harmonised,  had  been  torn,  in  despair, 
from  the  mystic  harp,  and  its  jarring  notes  were  hence- 
forth to  be  heard  no  more*  Vain  thought!  As  if  in 
removing  a  fundamental  chord,  we  could  preserve  ^  the 
perfect  diapason,"  and  so  procure  ^*  an  undisturbed  song 
of  pure  concent"." 

*  Jude  3.  ■  MiltoiL 
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Of  late,  indeed,  the  discussion  has  been  renewed  in 
the  high  places  of  theological  learning,  (vdth  what  judg- 
ment  is  not  here  the  question,)  and  has  excited  general 
attention,  not  unaccompanied  with  alarm.  A  subject  of 
Such  grave  importance,  and  in  effect  so  novel,  could 
hardly  fail  of  producing  exaggerated  views, — indiscreet 
advocacy  on  the  one  side,  and  unmeasured  opposition  on 
the  other.  The  immediate  results  of  controversy  are 
almost  always  painful.  But  with  a  few  striking  excep- 
tions, and  these  of  recent  date,  it  has  formed  no  part  of 
pastoral  instruction.  It  has  received  no  general  diffusion, 
except  through  the  press.  It  has  not  been  instilled 
quietly  and  practically,  *'  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little," 
in  just  proportion  with  other  divine  monitions,  into  the 
religious  heart  of  the  people.  It  has  not  been  admitted 
into  that  *^  sweet  counsel "  which  Christians  ^^  take 
together,"  who  "  walk  in  the  house  of  God  as  friends." 
Thus  a  class  of  truths  of  high  concernment,  both  directly 
and  incidentally,  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  mankind, 
having  been  suffered  to  fall  into  abeyance,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  corresponding  duties  should  be  neglected  and 
forgotten,  or  remembered  only  to  be  despised. 

If  this  lamentable  result  were  imputable  solely  to 
the  established  pastors  of  the  Church,  I  should  not  have 
presumed  to  notice  the  deficiency,  though  confessedly 
involved  in  the  same  general  censure.  But  the  root  of 
the  evil  lies  deeper.  It  belongs  to  the  character  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  It  is  the  effect  of  causes  in 
universal  operation,  and  as  the  lesson  which  they  teach 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  laity,  as  to  their  spiritual 
guides,  it  may  not  be  without  advantage  to  point  them 
out. 

And  firsts  the  real,  though  by  no  means  exclusive 
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connexion,  between  the  temporal  interests  of  the  clergy 
and  the  wel&re  of  the  national  Church,  has  served,  in 
the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  almost  as  a  prohibition 
against  the  introduction  of  any  ecclesiastical  topic  in  a 
congregational  address.  The  delicacy  of  feeling  natural 
to  highly-educated  men,  of  comparatively  retired  habits, 
yet  living,  not  in  the  stem  seclusion  of  the  cloister,  but 
among  their  fellow-citizens,  and  consequently  alive  to 
social  influences,  has  rendered  the  pastoral  clergy,  in 
general,  reluctant  to  entertain  any  question,  affecting 
however  remotely,  and  by  whatever  unfair  inference,  their 
personal  concerns,  or  those  of  their  own  order.  They 
have  felt  it  a  painful  and  embarrassing  task  to  appear  as 
advocates  in  their  own  cause, — their  own  in  popular 
estimation,  but  in  reality  the  cause  of  the  nation  at  large, 
and  of  every  Christian  man  in  particular.  This  reluct- 
ance, however,^  must  give  way  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  We  are  trustees,  be  it  remembered,  of  a  great 
national  interest,  by  which  every  layman  is  indirectly 
benefitted,  and  on  which,  in  his  own  person,  or  as  the 
representative  of  others,  he  may  have  a  direct,  though 
prospective  claim.  We  are  therefore  bound  to  act,  not 
for  ourselves  alone,  nor  for  our  official  successors,  but  on 
behalf  of  every  peasant's  son,  who  may  hereafter  be  called 
to  the  same  ministry,  and   ei\joy  the   like  provision*. 


'  *^  That  to  erery  parish 
throughout  the  kingdom  there  is 
transplanted  a  germ  of  ciyiliza- 
tion :  that  in  the  remotest  Tillages 
there  is  a  nucleus,  round  which 
the  capabilities  of  the  place  may 
chrystallize  and  brighten ;  a  model 
sufficiently  superior  to  excite,  yet 
sufficiently  near  to  encourage  and 
facilitate,  imitation;    this  unob- 


trusiye,  continuous  agency  of  a 
Protestant  Church  Establishment, 
this  it  is,  which  the  patriot  and 
the  philanthropist,  who  would 
fain  unite  the  lore  of  peace  with 
the  faith  in  the  progressive  ame- 
lioration of  mankind,  cannot  esti- 
mate at  too  high  a  price.  ^  It 
cannot  be  yalued  with  the  gold  of 
Ophir,  with  the  precious  onyx  or 
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This  temporal  view  of  a  question,  too  often  considered  in 
a  merely  temporal  light,  may  suffice  to  explain  the  motives 
of  those  who  have  recently  adopted  a  somewhat  unusual 
line  of  preaching  in  this  respect.  But  surely,  the  high 
and  holy  end  for  which  the  property  of  the  Church  is 
upholden,  entitles  it  to  be  considered  as  a  sacred  trust, 
which  the  most  spiritually-minded  may  regard  with 
anxious  care. 

After  all,  the  great  spiritual  bearings  of  this  question^ 
are  but  incidentally  associated  with  the  political  esta- 
blishment of  the  Church,  or  with  the  civil  advantages 
which  it  enjoys  in  this  kingdom.  It  is  possible  that  the 
full  developement  of  the  former  may  have  no  tendency, 
as  the  world  is  at  present  constituted,  either  to  exalt  the 
persons,  or  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  those  by  whom  it 
is  promoted.  It  is  certain  to  expose  them  to  much 
present  obloquy,  while  the  consideration  which  it  confers 
upon  the  ministerial  office,  is  of  a  kind  to  be  appreciated 
only  by  very  subdued  and  unworldly  tempers.     Properly 


the  sapphire.  No  mention  shall 
be  made  of  coral  or  of  pearls :  for 
the  price  of  wisdom  is  abore 
rubies.'  The  clergyman  is  with 
his  parishioners,  and  among  them ; 
he  is  neither  in  the  cloistered 
cell,  nor  in  the  wilderness,  but  a 
neighbour  and  iamilj  man,  whose 
education  and  rank  admit  him  to 
the  mansion  of  the  rich  landholder, 
while  his  duties  make  him  a  fre- 
quent visiter  of  the  farm-house 
and  thB  cottage.  He  is,  or  maj 
become,  connected  with  the  fami- 
lies of  his  parish,  or  its  ricinity, 
bj  marriage.  And  among  the 
instances  of  the  blindness,  or  at 
least  of  the  short-sightedness, 
which  it  is  the  nature  of  cupidity 


to  inflict,  I  know  few  more  strik- 
ing than  the  clamours  of  the 
farmers  against  church  property. 
Whateyer  was  not  paid  to  the 
clergyman  would  inevitably,  at 
the  next  lease,  be  paid  to  the 
landholder,  while,  as  the  case  at 
present  stands,  the  revenues  qf  the 
church  are  in  some  sort  the  rever- 
stofiary  property  qf  every  family 
that  may  have  a  member  educated 
for  the  churchy  or  a  daughter  that 
may  marry  a  clergyman.  Instead 
of  being  fore-closed  and  immove- 
able, it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  species 
of  property  that  is  essentially 
moving  and  circulative." — Colb- 
rtdob's  Church  and  StatCy  ch.  viii. 
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defined,  it  may  prove  the  surest  safeguard  against  the 
subtle  counterfeits  which  have  so  long  engaged  the  pas- 
sions, and  abused  the  credulity  of  mankind;  and  this, 
not  in  the  Church  of  Rome  alone,  but  in  every  sect,  com* 
munion,  or  party,  that  ever  took  the  name  of  Christ. 

This  leads  me  to  notice  a  second  feeling,  closely 
allied  to  that  sensitiveness  of  which  I  have  spoken,  but 
of  a  higher  character,  and  not  far  removed  from  Christian 
humility,  by  which  many  are  deterred  from  "  magnifying 
their  office,"  though  with  the  most  certain  warrant  of 
Scripture,  lest  they  should  seem  to  be  exalting  them- 
selves. A  sense  of  personal  unworthiness  will  indeed  be 
ever  present  vnth  the  conscientious  minister,  and  the 
more  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  office, 
the  more  oppressive  vnll  that  sense  be  found.  But  while 
we  admit,  with  profound  self-abasement,  the  weakness  of 
those  instruments  which  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  is 
pleased  to  employ,  we  may  not  either  deny  our  commis- 
sion, or  conceal  our  credentials.  The  more  indeed  we 
insist  upon  the  divine  authority  by  which  our  embassy 
is  accompanied,  the  less  we  shall  appear  to  think  of  the 
personal  qualities  by  which  it  may  accidentally  be  recom- 
mended. "  Who  am  I,"  said  Moses  unto  God,  "  that  I 
should  go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  that  I  should  bring  forth 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt?"  And  he  said, 
"  Certainly  I  will  be  with  thee  * !"  "  Lord,  I  am  not 
eloquent,  neither  heretofore,  nor  since  thou  hast  spoken 
unto  thy  servant^  but  I  am  slow  of  speech,  and  of  a  slow 
tongue.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Who  hath  made 
man's  mouth  ?  or  who  maketh  the  dumb,  or  deaf,  or  the 
seeing,  or  the  blind?  Have  not  I,  the  Lord?  Now 
therefore  go,  and  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth,  and  teach 

'  Exodus  iii.  11,  12.     Compare  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20. 
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thee  what  thou  shalt  say'."  Who  were  we,  that  we 
should  cany  the  Lord's  message,  unless  our  Master  had 
promised  to  be  "  with  us  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world?"     But  of  this  on  a  future  occasion. 

Many,  again,  are  deterred  from  entering  upon  any 
controversial  topic  in  their  public  teaching,  either  by  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  on  a  connected  train  of  reasoning, 
in  short  and  discontinuous  discourses,  and  of  rendering 
it  intelligible  to  a  mixed  auditory,  or  by  their  dread  of 
the  angry  and  unchristian  temper  which  such  inquiries 
are  too  apt  to  excite.  And  certainly  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  court  opposition,  or  to  promote  unnecessary 
debate.  Faith  is  not  much  given  to  argument.  It  does 
not  willingly  expose  its  treasures  to  the  risk  of  a  second 
contest,  however  confident  of  the  result :  it  is  engaged  in 
higher  exercises,  and  having  won  the  truth,  would  now 
enjoy  it.  That  willing,  unsuspecting,  child-like  accept- 
ance of  God's  counsel,  which  characterizes  our  best 
discipleship,  is  somewhat  injured  by  the  perpetual  alle- 
gation of  proof,  as  if  the  cause  were  yet  to  be  tried,  and 
every  individual  sat  as  judge.  Still  we  may  not  purchase 
even  so  dear  a  blessing  as  peace,  by  the  sacrifice  of  any 
essential  truth,  whether  by  open  surrender,  or  tacit  aban- 
donment. Bather  let  us  hope,  that  the  "  meekness  and 
reverence,"  with  which  we  "  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that 
is  in  us,"  may  beget  a  like  feeling  in  '*  every  man  that 
asketh  us'."  And  although  our  argumentative  process 
can  have  no  pretence  to  regularity,  though  something 
must  be  taken  for  granted  on  each  occasion,  and  the 
proof  supplied  on  a  future  opportunity,  though  we  must 
often  retrace  our  steps,  and  gather  up  from  time  to  time 
the  thread  that  guides  our  path ;  yet  by  frequent  repeti- 

'  Exodus  ir.  10 — 13.  *  1  Peter  iii.  16,  marginal  reading. 
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tion,  and  by  diversified  illustration,  whatever  is  strange, 
and  therefore  obscure,  in  this,  as  in  other  religious  ques- 
tions, will  be  rendered  familiar,  and  thus,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  cease  to  require  discussion,  or  to  breed  dispute. 

And  although,  in  bringing  our  argument  to  bear  upon 
the  particular  Church  in  which  our  own  lot  is  cast,  the 
subject  becomes  of  necessity  involved  in  secular  con- 
siderations, by  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  it  is,  as  it 
were,  profaned,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  deemed  fit  to  be 
handled  on  sacred  occasions,  or  in  connexion  with  reli- 
.gious  truth;  yet  surely  this  very  connexion  at  once 
invests  it  with  a  character  as  sacred  as  the  occasion  itself. 
As  every  national  (not  to  say  every  portion  of  the  visible) 
Church  must  have  an  outward  order  as  well  as  an 
answering  grace,  it  cannot  be  but  that  the  former  should 
have  a  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  bearing.  If,  however, 
we  speak  of  the  one,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  other.  If 
we  maintain  the  order,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  grace  with 
which  it  is  accompanied.  If  we  allude  to  the  temporal 
establishment  of  our  venerable  Church,  it  is  with  a  refer- 
ence always  implied,  generally  expressed,  to  the  spiritual 
objects  which  that  establishment  is  intended  to  promote. 

To  the  above  motives  may  be  added  a  spirit  of  cha- 
ritable interpretation  and  self-distrust,  happily  not  so 
uncommon  as  it  once  was,  which  shrinks  from  putting 
forward  what  may  be  esteemed  exclusive  and  illiberal 
opinions.  Of  this  temper  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly,  so  long  as  it  is  accompanied  by  a  paramount  love 
of  the  truth :  of  the  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  of 
its  divine  Author.  Otherwise  it  cannot  fail  to  degenerate 
into  lukewarmness  and  indifference,  a  latitudinarian  faith, 
and  an  undecided  practice.  We  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  *^  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism."     If  these  be 
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enormous  evils,  it  is  because  they  are  grievous  sins.  If 
sins,  must  they  not  be  noted,  deprecated,  condemned? 
Have  the  two  latter  offences  become  obsolete,  like  the 
sin  of  witchcraft  ?  Has  "  false  doctrine "  ceased  to  be 
upholden,  and  prosecuted  in  a  separating  spirit?  Have 
we  no  ^*  divisions "  among  us,  such  as  the  apostle  repro- 
bated at  Rome  and  Corinth  ?  Is  there  nothing  that  we 
can  scripturallj  designate  as  heresy  or  schism?  Not 
that  we  are  permitted  to  judge  others,  either  as  bodies 
or  as  individuals:  ^^  He  that  judgeth  us  is  the  Lord^" 
But  we  are  bound  to  "  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God*,'' 
"  without  respect  of  persons';"  to  "judge,  not  according  to 
appearance,  but  righteous  judgment \" 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  feelings  to  which  I  have 
attributed  the  long  silence  of  the  clergy,  on  what  are 
called  Church  questions,  are  in  the  strictest  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Delicacy  of  feeling,  the 
absence  of  religious  pretension,  inwardness,  and  spiri- 
tualty of  mind,  and  general  candour,  are  to  a  certain 
extent  characteristic  of  the  most  cultivated  class  of  the 
community,  from  which  the  English  Protestant  clergy 
are  for  the  most  part  taken:  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  these  qualities  are  in  themselves  as  estimable  as 
they  are  amiable.  They  are  liable,  however,  to  be  sup- 
planted by  counterfeits,  against  which  we  cannot  be  too 
much  on  our  guard.  The  love  of  ease,  the  want  of  moral 
courage,  hesitation,  or,  at  least,  indistinctness  of  belief, 
and  general  deficiency  in  zeal,  will  present  the  same 
outward  appearance,  and  claim  to  be  considered  as  cha- 
ritable judgment,  religious  humility,  and  the  desire  of 
peace.  In  every  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
moral  balance  even:    to  prevent  even  our  better  ten- 

^  1  Cor.  iy.  4.     *  Acts  xx.  27.      *  James  ii.  1.      *  John  vii.  24. 
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dencies  from  becoming  extreme,  and  to  observe  the  signs 
of  the  times  with  a  view  to  their  useful  application. 

A  crisis  in  the  afl&irs  of  the  Church  is  now  at  hand, 
or  xather  has  already  arrived.  It  has  not  come  upon  us 
without  warning,  and  has  not  found  us  altogether  unpre- 
pared. Accordingly,  a  somewhat  different  manner  of 
feeling,  speaking,  and  acting  in  this  matter  is  becoming 
general,  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity.  On  the  former 
there  lies  an  especial  obligation  to  declare  the  whole 
counsel  of  God,  in  this  as  in  every  other  particular.  The 
Lord  has  '*  set  them  to  be  watchmen  upon  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,"  and  he  admonishes  them  by  indications  of  no 
doubtful  character,  to  be  very  zealous  in  their  office :  and 
yet,  perhaps,  it  is  the  lay  members  of  our  Apostolical 
Church  to  whom  this  divine  call  is  more  particularly 
addressed.  Let  the  trumpet  of  the  Gospel  ministry  be 
heard  ever  so  clearly,  and  woe  be  to  the  watchmen  if  it 
remain  silent,  or  '*  give  an  uncertain  sound  ^"  yet  may  the 
people,  as  a  body,  refuse  to  hearken. 

That  an  indisposition  to  submit  to  any  authority, 
however  beneficially  exercised,  has  been  for  a  long  time 
widely  manifested,  both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  is 
but  too  evident.  With  the  causes  that  have  produced 
this  temper,  I  am  not  now  concerned,  or  with  its  justifica- 
tion, should  that  be  possible,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view. 
Without  doubt,  it  is  attended  with  extenuating  circum- 
stances ;  and  although  in  the  first  outbreak,  replete  with 
mischief,  it  may  ultimately  be  overruled  for  good.  It  matft 
or  it  may  noL  A  perpetual  and  indefinite  advance  of 
improvement  in  the  moral  constitution  of  the  worlds 
is,  indeed,  generally  anticipated  by  men  of  cheerful  piety, 
with  what  slender  support  from  Scripture  needs  not  now 

»  1  CJor.  xiv.  8. 
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be  shown.  Certainly  it  is  liable  to  long  and  fearfiil  inter- 
ruptions. What  if  a  restless,  self-willed  desire  of  change, 
emancipated  from  the  wholesome  checks,  by  which  in  the 
vigoroas  maturity  of  nations  it  is  universally  controlled, 
indicate  the  fretfiilness  of  declining  years, — ^the  beginning 
of  that  train  of  sorrows,  by  which  the  long  and  appa- 
rently hopeless  old  age  of  states  has  hitherto  been  visited, 
— ^rather  than  the  impatience  of  a  second  youth  ?  Or,  to 
give  our  thoughts  a  wider  range,  what  if  the  secular 
scheme  of  Grod's  providence  were  drawing  to  an  universal 
and  final  close  ?  Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the 
prophetic  Scriptures,  and  T  am  £eir  from  disposed  to  fix 
the  chronology  of  the  divine  predictions,  (is  it  for  man  to 
compute  how  many  revolutions  "  the  turning  wheels  of 
vicissitude ^ "  may  have  yet  to  perform?) — ^yet  surely  it 
betrays  an  unsubdued,  and  somewhat  of  a  carnal  spirit, 
to  prolong  this  present  scene  indefinitely,  and  as  it  were, 
immortalize  the  worlds  whether  in  millennial  dreams,  or  in 
a  lengthened  chain  of  causes  and  events,  too  hopefully 
calculated. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  temper  above  described,  when 
applied  to  religion,  and  what  I  must  venture  to  call 
Church-government,  becomes  awfully  characteristic  of 
those  ^*  perilous  times"  which  are  to  take  place  in  the  last 
day%  From  this  we  may  at  least  infer  that  it  is  extremely 
displeasing  to  Grod.  Yet  without  implicating  any  parti- 
cular party,  we  cannot  but  perceive,  that  it  is  at  present, 
fiilly  as  rife  in  church  as  it  is  in  state.  And  this  is  no 
more  than  might  be  expected.  For  what  is  the  voice  of 
the  Christian  watchman,  in  every  critical  conjuncture? 
Is  it  not  in  the  language  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  '^  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways  and  see,  and  ask  for 

*  Lord  Bacon.     •  Jude  18.  1  Tim.  It.  1.  2  Tim.  iii.  1.  2  Pcterii.  1,  &c. 
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the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein, 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls."  The  foundations 
of  religion  are  all  laid  in  the  past :  it  is  old  truth  which 
we  have  to  proclaim ;  new  error  against  which  we  have  to 
warn.  And  with  respect  to  our  own  religious  establish- 
ments, it  is  the  ancient  paths  from  which  the  people  have 
wandered,  and  into  which  we  have  to  guide  their  returning 
steps.  In  particular,  the  rights  and  powers  of  Christian 
ministers,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  are  essentially 
prescriptive.  Even  if  created,  and  not  merely  sanctioned 
by  human  law,  confirming,  and  adapting  to  its  own  pur- 
pose, an  order  of  things  which  it  found  in  effective  opera- 
tion, still  the  legislative  enactments  to  which  we  refer, 
are  for  the  most  part  of  very  early  date,  and  belong  to 
"  the  days  of  old." 

Now  the  present  time  is  distinguished  beyond  any 
that  have  preceded  it,  not  merely  by  the  neglect,  but  by 
the  dislike  of  antiquity.  All  the  world  appears  bent  upon 
*^  laying  again  the  foundation"  of  all  things.  Customary 
usage,  far  from  being  a  recommendation,  is  taken  as 
argument  either  of  folly,  or  of  fraud.  To  plead  length  of 
prescription  in  favour  of  an  existing  practice,  or  an  esta- 
blished right,  is  to  confess  that  no  better  reason  can  be 
urged  in  its  defence.  A  remote  origin  affords,  it  is  argued, 
a  presumption,  not  in  favour  of  a  given  institution,  but 
against  it:  because  length  of  years  are  likely  to  have 
occasioned  a  change  of  circumstances,  and  what  may  have 
been  right  and  fitting  long  ago,  can  hardly  fail  of  being 
obsolete  and  unsuitable  now* 

Thus,  whatever  is  ancient,  is  presumed  to  be  anti- 
quated, more  especially  in  an  enlightened  age,  preceded 
by  centuries  of  comparative  darkness,  when  the  human 
mind,  freeing  itself  from  the  restraints  by  which  it  was 
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formerly  fettered,  has  sprung  forward  with  a  sudden  and 
unexampled  bound.  That  such  has  been  for  some  time 
the  tone  of  public  feeling,  is  testified,  not  only  in  the 
course  of  political  events,  or  in  the  conduct  of  a  political 
party,  but  in  the  literature,  habits,  and  manners  of  the 
people  at  large.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  moving  principle 
in  the  formation  of  popular  opinion ;  a  principle  some- 
times nearly  dormant,  and  overborne  by  a  dead  weight  of 
custom;  sometimes  nicely  balanced  by  coimter  influences, 
and  tending  to  progressive  improvement;  sometimes 
acquiring  a  rapid  and  uncontrollable  developement,  and 
menacing  total  destruction. 

That  this  way  of  thinking,  like  every  other  that 
obtains  widely  and  forcibly  among  mankind,  has  a  side  of 
truth,  and  when  properly  limited,  has  been  productive  of 
good;  nay,  that  at  certain  periods  it  has  been  usefully 
called  forth  into  unusual  energy  in  the  service  of  religion, 
need  not  be  denied:  but  that,  as  at  present  exhibited^ 
it  is  mischievous,  extravagant,  and  unreasonable,  is  felt 
by  all  sober  minded  persons,  and  scarcely  requires 
proof. 

And  first,  it  greatly  over  estimates,  not  merely  the 
superiority  of  the  present  over  past  ages,  in  substantial 
wisdom,  and  that  knowledge,  of  whatever  kind,  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  but  even  the  diiference  in  kind,  exist- 
ing between  our  times  and  those  of  our  ancestors.  It  is 
not  asserted  that  there  has  been  no  advance  in  useful 
knowledge,  or  that  no  real  variation  in  the  actual  state 
of  things  has  taken  place,  but  only  that  the  degree  is 
vastly  overrated. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  the  supposed  superiority  of  the 
present  age,  the  mistake  arises  in  various  ways.  A  part 
of  knowledge,  perhaps  the  least  important,  is  put  for  the 
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whole.  No  balance  is  struck  between  what  is  gained  in 
one  department,  and  what  is  lost  in  another.  The  wor- 
thiness of  the  end  pursued  is  not  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  value  of  the  means.  Thus  science,  the 
doctrine  of  means,  usurps  the  place  of  philosophy,  the 
doctrine  of  ultimate  ends.  The  economy  of  wealth  is 
taken  as  the  measure  of  national  welfare;  legislation 
passes  for  jurisprudence.  So  again,  the  study  of  nature 
may  have  flourished,  the  study  of  mind  may  have  drooped, 
the  arts  of  life  may  have  advanced,  domestic  wisdom 
may  have  lost  ground,  education  may  have  been  diffused, 
scholastic  learning  may  have  declined.  All  our  gains 
are  counted,  but  our  losses  are  not  set  against  them. 
And  again,  personal  comfort,  convenience,  or  luxury, 
mental  or  bodily^  is  openly  proposed,  not  only  as  the  best, 
but  as  the  only  object  of  intellectual  pursuit:  whereas 
formerly,  the  search  of  truth  was  supposed  to  bring  its 
own  recompense.  Thus  a  lower  end  is  substituted  for  a 
higher,  and  by  over-stating  the  claims  of  our  fellow^ 
creatures,  once  too  much  neglected  in  these  studies,  we 
forget  the  more  sublime  relation  between  the  human 
spirit  and  the  God  who  gave  it.  The  effect  which  has 
resulted  to  the  religion  of  the  day,  is  very  striking,  and 
far  from  unmixedly  good.  It  is  the  recoil  of  monastic 
'piety  in  matters  of  devotion,  as  of  monastic  philosophy  in 
the  pursuit  of  intellect. 

In  regard  to  the  second  head,  the  variation  so  much 
insisted  on  in  the  external  state  of  things,  the  more 
deeply  we  are  read  in  past  history,  the  more  we  become 
aware  that  the  same  things  re-appear  in  different  ages, 
under  new  names  and  altered  forms.  We  find  that  we 
have  been  deceived  by  appearances,  till  we  are  ready  to 
exclaim  with  the  wise  man,  ^<  Is  there  anything  of  which 
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it  may  be  said,  See,  this  is  new  ?  It  hath  been  already 
of  old  time,  which  was  before  us^" 

More  especially  is  this  shown  in  the  history  of  reli- 
gion, in  which  we  find  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  the 
same  description  of  events,  so  that  the  accounts  of  one 
age  appear  to  anticipate  the  next,  as  if  ^^  the  thing  which 
hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that  which  is 
done,  is  that  which  shall  be  done ;  and  there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun'."  The  same  errors  in  doctrine, 
exploded  in  one  century,  are  brought  forward  in  the 
next,  as  something  wholly  new;  again  confuted,  and 
again  produced,  perhaps  at  the  expiration  of  a  thousand 
years :  now  condemned  as  a  heresy,  now  discussed  as  a 
speculation ;  and  little  said  on  either  side,  that  had  not 
been  as  well,  or  better  said,  by  the  men  of  old  time,  as 
by  the  best  of  their  successors. 

In  a  word,  the  contempt  of  antiquity,  so  commonly 
manifested,  places  the  age  in  a  false  position,'  more  espe- 
cially in  ecclesiastical  affiurs.  A  single  generation  is 
drawn  up  in  array  against  all  that  have  preceded  it,  and 
has  to  make  good  its  pretensions,  not  only  with  no  assist- 
ance from  the  great  and  good  men  that  *^  sleep  in  the 
Lord,"  but  against  their  united  forces.  Covenant  is 
broken  with  the  mighty  dead;  and  they,  whose  ever- 
living  wisdom,  whether  it  speak  to  us  in  books,  or  yet 
more  impressively  in  the  institutions  which  they  have 
contributed  to  form,  to  sanction,  to  improve,  are  set  aside 
to  make  room  for  the  new,  capricious,  dogmatical,  untried 
authorities  of  the  day;  for  partial  interests,  sectarian 
prejudice,  and  temporary  fashion ;  for  the  despotic  sway, 
and  idolatrous  worship  of  the  present :  as  if  there  were 
neither  voice  nor  vision  in  the  oracular  past. 

*  Eccles.  i.  10.  ■  Eccles.  i.  9. 
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The  issue  of  such  a  procedure  cannot  be  doubtful. 
Baseless  theories,  driven  like  the  clouds  by  every  gust 
of  fiincy,  and  soon  dissolving  into  air, — embodied  vapours, 
floating  in  the  thin  element  of  thought,  and  neither 
fixable  in  any  settled  shape,  nor  applicable  to  any  prac- 
tical purpose, — ^take  the  place  of  a  defined  and  authorized 
creed :  while,  for  the  divine  economy  left  by  the  apostles 
in  their  master's  kingdom,  how  large  a  number  of  his 
professed  disciples  would  substitute  an  illusive  phantom, 
or  a  cold  negation! — the  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  or  the  dead 
frame- work  of  human  law!  Not  content  with  tearing  off 
the  decent  vest  of  primitive  custom,  as  non-essential  and 
cumbrous,  there  are  those  who  would  dismember  the 
body  itself,  as  if  in  this  way  the  living  soul  might  be 
detected,  and  laid  bare.  Suppose  it  done.  Alas!  tlie 
subtle  essence  is  fled,  and  its  place  knows  it  no  more. 

Religion,  both  in  its  vital  powers  and  essential  forms, 
let  me  add,* in  much  of  its  outward  dress,  the  beauties  of 
its  holiness,  as  they  are  seen  by  mortal  eye,  is  an  heir- 
loom from  our  fathers.  Its  visible  presence  is  every- 
where the  emblem  of  stability:  it  exists  under  the  con- 
dition of  permanence,  and  thus  its  very  accidents  are  less 
unstable  than  anything  else  in  this  shifting  world ;  as  if 
their  natural  transiency  were  arrested  in  that  heavenly 
service,  like  the  garments  of  the  Israelites,  that  "  waxed 
not  old'"  during  the  forty  years  that  they  wandered  in 
the  desert.  Thus  the  present  becomes  linked  to  the  past, 
and  both  to  the  future,  by  a  chain  of  venerable  and 
inspiring  associations,  equally  reasonable  and  afiecting; 
a  mystic  unity,  imaged  to  the  senses  in  the  traditionary 
ordinances  of  the  Church  which  we  now  see,  and  realized 
to  the  feelings  by  blessed  memories,  by  perpetual  conso- 
lations, and  by  glorious  hopes. 

^  Deut.  xxix.  5. 
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As  the  remarks  brought  together  in  this  discourse 
may  i)erhaps  appear  miscellaneous  in  their  character,  and 
accidental  in  their  arrangement,  a  brief  recapitulation 
may  be  advisable. 

It  has  been  my  object  to  show  why  a  subject  of 
immense  importance  in  all  its  bearing  to  the  Christian 
cause,  a  subject  that  has  repeatedly  engaged  the  attention 
and  exhausted  the  powers  of  the  ablest  men,  should  still 
to  the  majority  of  hearers,  if  not  of  readers,  appear  new 
in  its  facts,  or  at  least  strange  in  its  conclusions.  I  have 
attempted  to  show  why,  on  the  one  hand,  it  has  so  long 
been  excluded  from  the  course  of  pastoral  teaching,  pur- 
sued in  the  English  Church,  either  as  an  acknowledged 
basis  of  truth,  or  a  doctrine  itself  requiring  to  be  ex- 
plained, established,  and  enforced;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  why,  when  at  last  it  is  brought  forward  prominently 
and  earnestly,  it  is  received  by  a  large  class  of  religionists 
with  coldness,  and  sometimes  rejected  with  disdain.  In 
the  course  of  the  inquiry,  I  have  been  led  to  speak  of 
certain  characteristic  features  of  the  present  times;—- 
general  tendencies  against  which,  at  least  in  their  mis- 
application and  excess,  both  clergy  and  laity  have  need 
to  be  warned.  Of  these,  the  neglect  of  antiquity,  and 
consequent  contempt  for  authority,  are,  and  must  be,  as 
I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  most  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  religion.  If  I  have  opened  an  avenue  of  thought,  by 
which  the  more  direct  consideration  of  the  subject  itself 
may  be  suitably  approached,  my  purpose  is  fully  attained. 
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ThU  is  a  great  mjfitertfy  hut  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the 

Church. 

That  the  present  age  is  marked  by  a  general  forgetfulness 
of  ancient  truths,  will  scarcely  be  disputed.  The  very 
prescription  which  long  guarded  them  from  irreverent 
inquiry,  has  eventually  exposed  them  to  neglect.  What 
argument  has  so  often  proved,  and  experience  so  fully 
tried,  it  has  appeared  superfluous  to  set  forth  and  main- 
tain. Hence  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  time-hallowed 
principles  of  thought  and  action,  when  again  distinctly 
asserted,  have  been  received  as  startling  and  suspicious 
novelties,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  religion.  Of  course  this  statement  must  be  under- 
stood with  the  requisite  limitations.  All  have  not  "  for- 
saken the  guide  of  their  youth,*'  their  Mother  Church. 
There  is  still  "  a  remnant "  of  her  flock,  not  inconsider- 
able in  numbers,  and  daily  increasing  both  in  distinctness 
of  views,  and  in  unity  of  purpose;  men  of  fervid  and 
enlightened  piety,  deeply  and  unreservedly  attached  to 
her  communion,  not  as  political  partisans,  nor  even  as 
constitutional  patriots,  (though  this  be  a  strong  ground  of 
adherence  to  the  oldest,  as  well  as  the  most  sacred  of  our 
national  institutions ;)  still  less  as  religionists  determined 
to  her  services  by  mere  preference,  **  by  a  show  of  wisdom 
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in  will- worship  S"  by  accident,  by  convenience,  or  by  taste, 
but  as  sincere  communicants  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term.  The  National  Church,  indeed,  with  characteristic 
tenderness,  keeps  these  distinctions  in  a  great  measure 
out  of  sight,  regarding  all  within  her  pale  with  an  eye  of 
charitable  interpretation :  but  the  times  are  peculiar,  and 
it  has  become  necessary  to  review  her  troops  with  a  more 
jealous  scrutiny.  There  are  not  wanting  those  who  would 
support  the  Establishment^  while  they  strike  a  deadly  blow 
at  the  Church.  Even  among  her  own  members,  there 
are  too  many  who  neither  act  as  her  friends,  nor  believe 
as  her  faithful  sons.  Few  churchmen  are  fully  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  their  engagements.  Some  are  "  halt- 
ing between  two  opinions,"  and  willing  to  remain  neutral. 
Some  are  inquiring,  but  unable  to  arrive  at  conviction : 
and  not  a  few  entertain  a  deeper  faith  than  they  are  ready 
to  avow.  They  have  not  explored  the  depth  of  their 
own  feelings,  or  examined  the  force  of  their  own  words, 
and  are  not  aware  how  little  there  is  in  the  opinions 
which  they  profess,  to  satisfy  their  own  believing  heart. 

Is  it  enough  to  regard  the  National  Church  as  a 
religious  denomination,  characterized,  it  may  be,  by  purity 
of  doctrine,  by  a  decent  order,  and  by  an  edifying  ritual, 
but  positively  distinguished  only  by  its  political  relations 
— ^in  short,  as  a  favoured  sect  ?  In  order  to  satisfy  this 
inquiry,  let  us  consider  what  would  remain  of  the  Churchy 
if  those  relations  were  annulled?  I  reply,  that  as  a 
spiritual  association  it  would  suffer  no  necessary  change. 
It  would  still  remain  an  integral  portion  of  the  Church  at 
large,  separated  from  other  portions  by  the  same  land- 
marks, distinguished  from  its  own  sectaries  by  the  same 
characteristics.     It  would  remain  what  it  now  is,  a  true 

'  Col.  ii.  2a 
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and  undivided  branch  of  the  "  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,"  spoken  of  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  its  derivation 
being  an  historical  fact,  and  not  determined  by  mere 
sameness  of  doctrine,  or  similarity  of  discipline,  whether 
real  or  supposed. 

Such  is  the  true  definition  of  our  national  communion, 
prior  to  and  independent  of  secular  considerations.  The 
value  of  this  distinction  will  appear  presently.  For  the 
present,  let  it  be  taken  as  the  Church's  own  manifesto. 
Whether  her  pretensions  be  well  or  ill  founded  is,  of 
course,  open  to  dispute;  and  she  has  never  declined 
exhibiting  her  credentials.  It  is  this  distinction,  indeed, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  fact  on  which  it  is 
grounded,  which  supplies  the  only  terms  of  union  by 
which  her  members  are  kept  together  as  a  religious  body. 
They  are  not  associated  as  Trinitarians,  as  Psedobaptists, 
or  as  Episcopalians,  still  less  as  the  followers  of  any  par- 
ticular doctor,  or  founder,  but  simply  as  Churchmen. 

The  case  admits  but  of  one  alternative.  Either  the 
80*called  Church  of  England  is  indeed  the  Church  in 
England,  historically  considered,  or  it  is  a  mere  emanation 
from  the  State,  flourishing  or  declining  under  the  varying 
influences  of  secular  policy,  and  liable  to  utter  extinction 
from  the  same  cause. 

Accordingly,  there  are  two,  and  but  two,  distinct 
opinions  on  this  head.  There  are  those  who  regard  the 
entire  constitution  of  the  Church,  with  all  her  rights  and 
powers,  as  the  creature  of  human  law.  Now  what  the 
law  can  create,  the  law  can  destroy.  Thus  the  same  act 
of  the  legislature,  by  which  the  so-called  union  of  Church 
and  State  should  be  repealed,  would,  on  this  supposition, 
make  void  the  ordinations  of  the  clergy,  desecrate  all 
consecrated  buildings,  and  leave  the  existing  members  of 
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the  Establishment,  without  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon, 
without  sacraments  officially  administered,  without  law- 
fully appointed  places  of  worship,  without  incorporation ; 
unconnected  individuals,  united  indeed  by  a  common 
faith,  but  with  no  standard  of  orthodoxy ;  left  to  club 
together  as  they  might,  and  as  they  would,  for  public 
worship,  and  outward  communion.  Freed  from  all  pre- 
vious obligation,  let  loose  from  every  species  of  conformity, 
they  would  have  to  begin  anew :  to  elect  a  new  ministry, 
to  invest  them  with  new  powers,  to  create  a  new  rule, 
and  to  bind  themselves  by  mutual  consent  to  its  observ- 
ance. This  opinion  demands  a  separate  consideration. 
At  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  it  is  held 
by  two  very  different  descriptions  of  persons.  By  the 
one  it  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  State,  in  a 
Christian  nation,  being  ostensibly  composed  of  Christians, 
is  the  true  representative  of  the  Church,  and  the  origin  of 
all  law,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil.  By  another  party, 
however,  the  same  supposed  fact,  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  a  creature  of  the  State,  is  urged  as  a  damning 
proof  that  it  is  no  Church,  in  any  spiritual  sense :  and  if 
we  were  to  admit  their  premiss,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
deny  their  conclusion. 

The  opposite  opinion  recognises,  in  the  union  of 
Church  and  State,  two  independent  parties,  co-operating 
for  their  mutual  support,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
at  large ;  parties,  each  of  which  has  existed,  and  might 
exist  again,  apart  from  the  other,  though  such  a  separation 
in  a  Christian  land  is  allowed  to  be  a  marked  anomaly, 
and  a  most  serious  inconvenience.  It  asserts  that  the 
Church  received  its  essential  form,  as  a  visible  incorpora- 
tion, at  its  first  origin,  from  divine  authority ;  that  it  is 
charged  vnith  certain  functions,  and  invested  with  oertaia 
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rights,  which  no  human  power  could  give,  or  can  take 
away :  and  that  although  in  particular  portions  it  may  be 
depressed  and  impeded  by  political  causes,  it  cannot  perish 
either  entirely,  or  in  parts,  except  through  its  own 
apostasy,  and  by  the  judgment  of  Almighty  God.  Finally, 
it  denies  the  existence  of  any  authority  among  its  own 
members,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  whether  represented  in 
a  civil  or  ecclesiastical  assembly,  whether  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  or  in  any  future  emergency,  to  form  a 
constitution  for  themselves ;  but  requires  them  under  all 
circumstances  to  ^^hold  fast  that  which  they  have 
received."  I  am  not  speaking  of  local  or  temporary 
adaptation ;  there  is,  of  course,  a  certain  range  of  discre- 
tionary regulation  left  open  to  the  wisdom  of  each  parti- 
cular Church,  that  is  to  say,  of  its  lawful  rulers  for  the 
time  being.  I  refer  to  the  leading  features  of  that  divine 
economy,  which  it  carries  with  it  down  the  stream  of 
time,  as  its  fixed  and  unalterable  character :  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  individuals,  however  numerous,  to  remodel 
this  economy,  being  regarded  as  the  signal  of  heresy,  and 
the  forerunner  of  schism. 

Between  these  two  opinions,  there  is,  in  reality,  no 
middle  line,  though  comparatively  few  may  be  disposed  to 
pursue  either  into  all  its  legitimate  conclusions.  Thus 
far,  however,  they  mtist  be  followed  by  every  one  who 
considers  the  interest  of  religion  as  affected,  either 
favourably  or  otherwise,  by  visible  establishments.  In 
the  one  case^  we  must  hold  that  the  body  of  Christians, 
forming  what  is  called  the  Church  of  England,  would 
cease  to  exist,  as  a  distinct  society,  on  the  separation  of 
the  Church  from  the  State.  In  the  other  case,  we  are 
encouraged  to  believe,  that  no  outward  contingency  can 
deprive  them  of  that  Church  oommunion  which  they  at 
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present  enjoy ;  no  human  enactment  release  them  from 
the  Church  conformity  to  which  they  are  at  present 
bound.  The  pure  and  Apostolic  Church,  of  which  they 
profess  themselves  members,  may,  indeed,  lose  her 
spiritual  charter  by  her  own  defection ;  but  so  long  as  she 
is  true  to  herself,  her  essential  ministrations  must  remain 
unchanged,  the  privileges  of  her  faithful  communicants 
undiminished. 

It  is  my  object  in  these  Sermons  to  defend  and  illus- 
trate the  latter  of  these  views,  not  doubting  that  the 
former  is  entertained  by  many  individuals  of  sincere  piety, 
as  well  as  distinguished  talents,  but  believing  it  neverthe- 
less to  be  inconsistent  with  the  attributes  assigned  to  the 
Church  in  Holy  Writ,  and  fatal  to  the  Scriptural  character 
of  our  own  communion. 

On  the  present  occasion,  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words 
in  explanation  of  the  somewhat  technical  phraseology, 
which  this  inquiry,  when  pursued  with  any  reference  to 
abstract  principles,  renders  indispensable. 

The  word  Church,  it  will  be  observed,  carries  vnth  it 
what  may  be  called  a  compound  meaning ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  denotes  several  distinct  relations  of  the  same  com- 
munity, and  different  communities  as  they  are  separately 
distinguished  by  each.  It  may  be  taken,  first,  as  sjoiony- 
mous  with  the  great  society  of  believers  throughout  the 
world;  secondly,  as  an  integral  and  vital  part  of  that 
society,  occupying  a  particular  district,  province,  or  realm, 
and  exhibiting  in  certain  externals  (though  by  no  means 
in  all)  a  peculiar  order ;  thirdly,  as  a  national  establish- 
ment, allied  to  the  civil  power,  and  discharging  certain 
functions  strictly  congruous  with  its  peculiar  offices,  but 
not  purely  religious,  nor  exclusively  ecclesiastical.  In  a 
word,    the   Church    is    either   Catholic,   Particular,   or 
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Political.  The  Catholic  body  is  divided  into  particular 
communities,  locally  restricted,  and  otherwise  defined; 
and  in  Christian  countries,  the  latter  may,  and  naturally 
will,  be  taken  into  the  service  of  the  state.  In  this  case, 
the  three  characters  are  united  in  the  same  institution. 
Thus  we  say  that  the  Church  of  England  is  Catholic, 
because,  as  we  trust,  it  is  a  part  of  the  holy  Church 
universal;  particular,  because  it  is  limited  to  a  given 
realm;  and  political,  because  it  is  in  alliance  with  the 
civil  power.  The  first  and  last  of  these  relations  is  con- 
tingent to  the  second ;  but  the  first  only  is  indispensable. 
The  union  of  Church  and  State  might  be  dissolved,  and 
a  true  Church  (as  I  hope  to  prove)  remain ;  but  to  be 
severed  from  the  Catholic  body,  is  spiritual  death.  A 
particular  Church  may  be  political,  but  it  mmt  be 
Catholic.  A  national  Church  is  both  the  one  and  the 
other:  one  with  the  Church  Catholic,  united  with  the 
State ;  recognising  in  the  former  the  issues  of  its  spiritual 
life,  imparting  to  the  latter  that  religious  sanction  without 
which  even  the  heathen  did  not  dare  to  legislate. 

The  Catholic  Church  then,  as  it  is  established  in 
particular  countries,  acquires  a  political  relation  by  its 
alliance  with  the  state.  Supposing  the  Church  perfectly 
pure,  and  the  government  perfectly  Christian,  a  complete 
and  indissoluble  union  would  of  course  take  place.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  one  would  be  lost  in  the  other,  and  the 
united  body  perform  the  same  functions  in  common. 
Each  would  occupy  its  own  province  without  interfering 
with  that  of  its  ally;  but  the  two  would  act  harmoniously 
together,  with  conjoint  authority;  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  each  receiving  the  full  sanction  of  both.  As  it 
is,  the  so-called  union  is,  as  I  have  termed  it,  an  alliance 
merely   more   or  less   strict  according  to   the   varying 
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temper  of  the  parties,  an  alliance  not  always  of  the  most 
cordial  description ;  the  terms  of  agreement  being  by  no 
means  generally  understood,  or  universally  observed. 
And  here  a  wide  field  of  discussion  arises,  on  which  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  enter. 

The  position  above  laid  down,  may  be  thus  otherwise 
stated.  The  universal  Church  is  represented  in  particular 
societies,  and  these  assume  an  additional  character  from 
their  relations  to  the  state.  The  reverse  order  does  not 
necessarily  obtain.  The  national  Church  might  be  par- 
ticular merely.  It  might  be  heretical  and  schismatic. 
It  needs  not  essentially  be  Christian  at  all.  The  state 
might  ally  itself  with  any,  or  with  every  form  of  religious 
belief,  with  Judaism,  with  Deism,  or  even  with  professed 
Infidelity;  and  still  hope  to  supply  the  imperfections  of 
coercive  government,  by  a  different  description  of  influ- 
ence ;  by  education,  for  instance,  by  the  sway  of  intellect, 
or  by  popular  amusements,  which  last,  under  what  may 
be  called  the  Pagan  Church,  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  state  religion.  There  are  not  wanting  theorists 
who  would  gladly  try  the  experiment  in  our  own  times ; 
who  would  derive  the  moral  force  of  government  from 
any  source  rather  than  from  the  Christian  religion,-^ 
"  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

Again,  it  is  at  least  conceivable,  that  a  particular 
Church  (whether  national  or  independent)  may  not  be 
truly,  or  even  ostensibly.  Catholic.  A  number  of  pro- 
fessed Christians  may  associate  themselves  under  a  par- 
ticular rule,  alleging  that  their  doctrine  and  discipline 
are  Scripttiral,  and  calling  themselves  a  Church.  Such 
a  society  may  be  orthodox,  but  it  cannot  without  an 
abuse  of  terms  be  called  Catholic.  It  cannot  consistently 
adopt  any  of  the  early  creeds     To  "  believe  in  the  holy 
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Catholic  Church,"  is  something  more  than  to  recognise 
all  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  itself 
a  distinct  article,  additional  to  the  rest,  and  implies  the 
necessity  of  an  outward  and  visible  union  with  the  Church 
at  large.  If  not,  if  it  only  require  a  mystical  connexion 
founded  on  sameness  of  belief,  it  is  but  a  "  vain  repeti- 
tion "  in  a  formulary  purposely  reduced  to  the  narrowest 
compass,  and  intended  as  a  test  of  necessary  faith,  at 
once  declarative  and  distinctive.  Thus  understood, 
indeed,  the  clause  declares  nothing  that  could  by  possi- 
bility be  denied.  It  is  a  mere  truism,  and  therefore  the 
term  Catholic  is  rarely  employed  by  those  who  are  con- 
strained to  put  upon  it  so  lax  and  evasive  an  interpre- 
tation. 

In  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  epithet  apostolic  is  added. 
Now,  in  one  sense,  every  form  of  Christian  profession  is 
derived  from  the  apostles ;  and  to  believe  in  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church,  is  nothing  more  than  to  believe  in 
Christianity;  whereupon  the  objection  just  alleged,  recurs 
with  increased  force.  In  addition  to  the  other  essential 
doctrines  of  revealed  truth,  this  article  asserts  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Church ;  not  Christianity  in  the  abstract,  but 
Christianity  visibly  embodied :  and  whereas  several  dis- 
tinct associations  were  even  then  in  existence,  each 
putting  forward  the  same  general  pretensions,  the  Church 
is  said  to  be  but  one, — an  universal  society.  Lastly,  to 
decide  between  the  irreconcilable  claims  of  contending 
parties.  The  one  Catholic  Church  is  further  described 
as  Apostolic ;  "  built,"  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  **  on  the 
foundation  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  \" 

Thus  we  see  Catholicity  is  expressly  connected  with 
Apostolicity,  each  being  required  as  a  test  of  the  other ; 

»  Eph.  ii.  20. 
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the  latter  characteristic  being  superadded  as  more  plainly 
distinctive,  more  easy  to  be  brought  in  evidence,  than 
that  which  it  is  required  to  determine.  As  if  it  were 
said, — You  profess  to  be  Catholic ;  prove  that  you  are 
Apostolic,  and  your  title  is  thus  fiir  established.  Failing 
of  this,  the  first  requisite  is  wanting.  On  the  whole,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  words  of  the  creeds 
imply  nothing  else  than  a  visible,  or,  as  I  have  before 
expressed  it,  an  historical  derivation  from  the  original 
Church  of  the  apostles ;  and  to  this,  it  is  evident,  many 
(so-called)  particular  Churches  can  lay  no  claim  \ 

Do  we,  then,  slight  the  testimony  afforded  by  cor- 
respondency of  doctrine  and  discipline  with  that  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  as  depicted  in  Scripture  ?  God  forbid. 
We  contend  that  this  internal  excellence  pre-supposes, 
in  the  ordinary  tenour  of  Divine  Providence,  an  external 
tradition,  each  supplying  its  own  evidence,  and  strength- 
ening that  oF  the  other.  Scriptural  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline are  indeed  the  very  blessings  to  which  we  would 
establish  our  claim.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  so  precious  a 
possession,  that  we  refer,  with  some  degree  of  anxiety,  to 
the  channel  through  which  we  have  received  it  believing 
that  it  affords,  first,  a  presumption  in  our  favour,  a  previous 
likelihood,  that  the  "  good  thing*"  thus  conveyed  to  us, 
is  the  same  that  was  originally  ^*  committed"  to  the  saints; 
and  secondly,  a  correlative  proof,  from  which  every  other 


*  It  will  be  understood,  that 
whereyer,  in  these  discussions, 
religious  bodies  are  spoken  of  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  no  refer- 
ence is  intended  to  the  individuals 
of  which  thej  are  composed.  That 
the  inference  is  not  inevitable, — 
in  other  words,  that  individuals 
may,  after  all,  be  differently  af- 


fected in  respect  of  their  Christian 
privileges,  than  from  their  out- 
ward position  we  are  entitled  to  in- 
fer, is  rendered  probable  by  many 
considerations.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient, at  present,  to  have  made 
this  protest  in  explanation  of  the 
authors  own  intentions  and  feel- 
ings. ■  2  Tim. 
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argument  receives  additional  force.  Conscious  of  the 
uncertainty  which  attaches  to  mere  opinion,  we  rejoice 
that  we  have  not  to  depend  exdtmtely  on  the  results  of 
a  comparison  conducted  by  ourselves ;  but  may  trust  in 
some  measure  to  the  course  of  the  stream.  Would  we 
drink  of  the  waters  of  health  at  a  distance  from  the 
fountain,  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  observing  them 
as  they  ripple  at  our  feet,  however  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
or  refreshing  to  the  taste,  we  may  find  them ;  but  shall 
trace  the  rill  through  which  they  run,  and  deem  it  a  fresh 
security  if  it  lead  us  to  their  native  spring. 

From  these  principles  it  may  be  concluded,  that  in 
treating  of  our  national  Church,  we  may  waive  all  con- 
sideration of  the  political  relations  in  which  it  is  involved 
(these  being  merely  contingent),  and  regard  it  as  a  spiri- 
tual society,  to  be  tried  by  the  standard  of  Holy  Writ. 
It  is  in  this  light  that  I  shall  now  consider  its  "  Scrip- 
tural character,"  and  accordingly  shall  proceed  to  examine, 
on  Scriptural  grounds,  the  important  relation  in  which  it 
stands  to  the  Church  at  large  as  a  Christian  community, 
independently  of  its  connexion  with  the  state.  Now  the 
Church,  in  its  Catholic  definition,  including,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  particular  communities  into  which  it  is  divided, 
and,  in  fact,  consisting  of  them  as  constituent  parts, 
whatever  is  true  of  the  whole  essentially,  must  be  true 
of  every  several  portion.  Thus,  if  the  Anglican  Church 
'  be,  as  we  believe,  a  true  and  undivided  branch  of  Christ's 
holy  Church  universal ;  if,  as  we  humbly  trust,  it  be  truly 
derived  from  the  parent  stock,  and  have  not  cut  itself  off 
by  any  irretrievable  schism,  or  disqualified  itself  by  any 
mortal  heresy,  (it  which  case  its  vital  powers  lie  dormant, 
or  are  wholly  extinct);  then,  whatever  is  afiirmed  in 
Scripture,  or  may  be  gathered  by  plain  inference  from 
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the  sacred  text,  whatever,  m  &ct,  has  by  universal 
consent  been  so  collected  respecting  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  general,  will  be  true  of  our  own  particular  offset,  and 
not  only  may,  but,  under  certain  restrictions,  must  be 
applied  to  it.  The  converse  does  not,  of  course,  hold 
good ;  and  hence  many  special  ordinances  may  be  binding 
on  the  members  of  our  own  communion,  from  which  our 
fellow  Christians  in  other  lands  are  exempt.  They  have 
a  particular,  though  not  a  universal  obligation,  and  flow 
by  immediate  derivation  from  the  authority  of  Christ, 
though  not  of  his  own  appointment,  or  that  of  his 
apostles. 

But  what  if  the  branch  be  dead,  and  the  wild  vine 
suspend  from  it  its  poisonous  grapes*?  What  if  the 
foreign  intruder  have  usurped  its  place',  wreathing  it 
with  a  foliage  not  its  own,  and  investing  it  with  a  seeming 
life'?"  Or  if  not  dead,  may  it  not  be  diseased?  and  will 
not  the  fruitage,  in  this  case,  be  proportionally  injured  ? 
The  tree  may  be  good,  and  yet  the  shoot  carry  with  it  its 
own  particular  defect.  How  can  we  certainly  attribute 
to  the  one,  the  virtuous  qualities  which  we  know  to 
belong  to  the  other? 

Not  without  inquiry:  not  certainly  till  we  have 
examined  the  fruits, — ^for  "  by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know 
them\''  Yet  it  is  something  to  see  the  visible  connexion 
of  our  own  branch  with  the  true  vine.  It  creates,  at 
least,  as  I  have  above  stated,  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  produce.  Men  da  not  e^epect  to  **  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ^"  but  the  vine-branch  excites 
a  reasonable  expectation,  though  it  may  eventually  dis- 
appoint it.    It  demands  a  trial,  and  in  the  absence  of 

*  Is.  V.  2.  "2  Thess.  ii.  4.  '  Rev.  iii.  h 

*  Matt.  vii.  16.  *  Matt.  vii.  16. 
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unfavourable  Sjrmptoms  it  justifies  a  hopeful  reliance. 
We  are  not  bound  to  regard  it,  at  the  outset,  with  sus- 
picion, though  in  due  time,  and  according  to  our  oppor- 
tunities, we  shall  have  to  ^'  prove  all  things,  and  hold 
fast  that"  onlj  *^  which  is  good^"  More  especially  is 
this  true,  if  our  fathers  have  sat  beneath  its  shade,  and 
plucked  of  its  inviting  clusters,  and  found  them  whole- 
some. Even  this  will  not  acquit  us  of  the  duty  of  per- 
sonal investigation,  but  surely  it  justifies  a  child-like  con- 
fidence in  the  beginning  of  our  inquiry, — a  hopeful  anti- 
cipation of  good. 

I  have  said,  that  whatever  is  true  of  the  whole  Ohurch 
generatti/9  must  be  true  of  every  several  part.  This,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  is  a  very  important  proposition. 
It  affords  the  ground  upon  which  alone  the  pretensions 
of  particular  Churches,  to  the  possession  of  Catholic 
powers,  can  be  defended;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
that  it  should  be  clearly  understood,  and  properly  re- 
stricted. Now  there  are  certain  properties  assigned  to 
the  Church  universally,  or  as  a  whole,  which  are  not 
necessarily  true  of  every  constituent  part.  Indefecti- 
bility,  or  final  perseverance,  is  one  of  these.  As  a  whole, 
the  Church  shall  never  perish ;  **  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
never  prevail  against  it';"  but  in  parts  we  know  that  it 
is  even  too  liable  to  corruption,  to  decay,  and  death. 
Other  properties  belong  to  the  Church  coUecHveli/,  or  as 
represented  by  all  its  portions.  In  this  sense,  the  Church 
is  infallible, — '^  a  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.*'  Its 
united  voice,  whenever  it  can  be  ascertained,  admits  0/ 
no  appeal.  Hence  the  authority  of  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures, in  which  the  Catholic  determination  of  the  Church, 
in  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  are  clearly  and  safely 

'  1  Thess.  T.  21.  •  Matt.  xvi.  18. 
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conveyed  to  us.  But  particular  Churches  may  err^  as 
the  most  famous  have  ^^  erred,  not  only  in  their  living 
and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but  also  in  matters  of  laith^" 
But  in  addition  to  those  characters  which  can  only  be 
predicated  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  or  as  collectively 
represented,  there  are  others  of  immense  importance, 
which  belong  to  it  inherently  and  absolutely.  Of  this 
kind  is  that  blessed  assurance  of  our  Saviour,  '^  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  themV  with  the  functions  and 
powers  grounded  on  this  fact.  The  communion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  as  connected  with  the  solemn  insti- 
tution of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  another  of  these  diffiisive 
privileges ;  and  there  are  many  others.  These  being  true 
of  the  Church  essentiaUjfy  must  be  true  of  every  Church 
particularly.  The  ocean,  however  divided  into  seas,  or 
subdivided  into  bays  or  creeks,  is  still  the  same  water. 
Whatever  can  be  said  of  it  in  general,  must  hold  good 
in  the  particular  portions.  If  we  speak  of  its  briny  taste, 
we  allude  to  a  quality  which  we  can  recognise  as  we 
stand  upon  the  shore.  It  belongs  to  every  separate 
wave,  and  is  not  a  mere  attribute  of  the  entire  collection. 
In  like  manner  the  Church  Catholic,  however  locally  dis^ 
tinguished,  is  everywhere  the  same  in  essence,  equally 
Catholic,  equally  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  characters 
impressed  upon  it  by  its  Divine  Author,  are  diffused  over 
its  entire  surface.  It  cannot  lose  them  without  ceasing 
to  be  itself,  any  more  than  the  atmosphere  could  part 
with  its  elasticity,  or  become  impermeable  to  light,  and 
still  remain  what  it  is.  These  qualities,  though  attributed 
in  Holy  Writ  to  the  Church  in  general,  we  may  impute, 
with  the  most  unreserved  confidence,  to  our  own  branch. 

"  Art.  XIX.  •  Matt  xriii.  20. 

H  2 
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If  it  be  a  Church  at  all,  it  is  a  portion  of  that  which 
Christ  ordained,  and  which  the  apostles  founded. 

The  above  characters  are  merely  instanced  by  way  of 
illustration ;  their  exact  nature  must  be  considered  here* 
after.  It  is  most  important,  however,  to  remark,  that, 
be  they  what  they  may,  the  promises  on  which  they  rest 
are  made  to  the  Church,  and  are  not  satisfied  by  their 
application  to  individuals.  ''On  this  rock,"  said  our 
Saviour,  "  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it^"  It  is  not  enough  to  infer 
from  this,  that  there  will  always  be  some  Christians 
"holding  the  mystery  of  faith  in  a  good  conscience'." 
We  must  believe  that  "  the  great  congregation,"  however 
depressed,  however  corrupt  in  parts,  however  torn  and 
divided,  nay,  though  ''  the  whole  head  be  sick,  and  the 
whole  heart  faint',"  and  everything  to  human  appearance 
threaten  speedy  dissolution,  will  still  be  divinely  pre* 
served ;  and  as  it  has  been,  so  it  will  continue  to  be,  a 
living  power,  through  union  with  the  Head,  and  com- 
munion among  the  members,  even  "the  body  of  Christ*." 
And  if  it  be  asked  what  are  our  grounds  for  this  asser- 
tion, I  reply,  that  it  is  so  said.  The  assembly  of  the 
faithful, — ^the  saints  in  their  collective  capacity, — ^the 
fetith  as  embodied  in  a  positive  institution, — ^in  a  word, 
the  Church  "  is  built  upon  a  rock,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it."  And  with  the  inspiring 
thoughts  which  this  confidence  engenders,  I  close  the 
present  discourse. 

*  Matt.  xvi.  18  »  1  Tim.  iii.  9. 

•  Is.  i.  5.  M  Cor.  xii.  27. 
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SERMON  VII. 

THE  KINGDOM  OP  HEAVEN,  OR  THE  CHURCH  AS 
DELINEATED  BY  THE  SAVIOUR. 


Matthew  xiii.  11. 

To  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  tmfsteries  (^  the  Kingdom  (^  God, 

We  have  seen  that  the  Church  of  God  may  be  contem- 
plated either  as  a  great  whole,  in  which  sense  it  is  gene- 
rally spoken  of  in  Scripture,  or  with  a  reference  to  the 
particular  districts  in  which  it  is  set  up :  and  that,  under 
certain  restrictions,  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  applying 
to  the  latter,  the  characters  assigned  in  Holy  Writ  to  the 
former.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
every  true  Church',  whatever  we  know  to  be  true  of  the 
Church  Catholic. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  this  truth  in  a  logical  form, 
without  the  semblance  of  metaphysical  refinement,  from 
its  extreme  simplicity.     Properly  understood  it  is  self- 


'  '^  The  fourth  character  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  first  and  third, 
is  its  catholicitj,  t.  e.,  unirersalitj. 
It  is  neither  Anglican,  Gallican, 
nor  Roman,  neither  Latin  nor 
Greek.  Even  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church  of  England  is 
a  less  safe  expression  than  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  England: 
though  the  Catholic  Church  in 
England,  or  (what  would  he  still 
better)  the  Oettholic  Church  under 
Christ  throughout  Great  Britain 


and  Ireland,  is  justifiable  and  ap- 
propriate :  for  through  the  presence 
of  its  only  head  and  sovereign, 
entire  in  each  and  one  in  aU,  the 
Church  universal  is  spiritually  per- 
fect in  every  true  Church,  and  of 
course  in  any  number  of  such 
Churches,  which,  from  circum- 
stance of  place,  or  the  community 
of  country  or  of  language,  we  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  collectively." 
— S.  T.  CoLEniDQE's  Church  and 
State^  p.  leM).  Second  Edition. 
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evident, — an  identical  proposition ;  and  yet  it  is  fraught 
with  consequences  so  little  followed  out  in  the  present 
age,  even  by  those  to  whom  they  might  appear  most 
acceptable,  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  heard  with 
surprise,  if  not  rejected  with  incredulous  scorn.  All  that 
is  said  in  Holy  Writ  respecting  the  Church  at  large,  is  of 
course,  accepted  as  divine  truth,  but  it  is  rarely  studied 
with  attention,  because  it  is  not  applied  to  the  Church 
which  now  is,  and  in  which  we  live. 

Comparatively  few  look  to  the  visible  Church  collec- 
tively, for  that  direction,  which  as  we  know  from  Scrip- 
ture, it  was  intended  to  give :  still  fewer  turn  their  eyes 
to  the  particular  branch  of  it  established  in  their  own 
land.  And  this  not  because  it  is  unscriptural  or  corrupt, 
but  simply,  because  the  Church  of  Scripture  is  supposed 
to  be  something  different  in  kind  from  anything  that  can 
be  realized  in  the  world.  The  Scriptural  account  is  held 
to  be  true  of  the  Church  in  generaly  but  of  no  Church  in 
particular.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  passages  in 
question,  though  exceedingly  emphatic  and  impressive,  are 
passed  over  by  most  readers  with  an  impatient  careless- 
ness, instead  of  being  earnestly  studied. 

This  mode  of  evading  the  force  of  certain  texts,  the 
obvious  meaning  of  which  does  not  fall  in  with  the  current 
opinions  of  the  day,  assumes  various  modifications.  By 
many,  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  founded  by  the  Apostles, 
iil  represented  as  something  invisible,  spiritual,  and 
mystic ;  as  indeed  it  is :  and  therefore  in  no  sense  visible, 
embodied,  or  real,  which  is  a  false  inference,  or  a  gratuitous 
assumption.  There  is,  indeed,  "  one  spirit,"  but  there  is 
also  **one  body."  If  it  were  the  Lord's  purpose  to 
purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  does  it  follow  of 
necessity  that  those  who  differed  from  other  men  tnwardfyi 
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should  not  also  differ  from  them  outwardly ;  or  that  those 
who  resembled  each  other  in  heart  and  mind,  should  not 
be  systematicallj,  and  by  divine  appointment,  united  in 
aot  and  deed?  Is  not  the  contrary  supposition,  to  say  the 
least,  more  probable?  I  repeat  it;  to  affirm  that  the 
Church  cannot  be  a  yisible^  because  it  is  a  spiritual 
institution,  is  a  false  inference :  to  say  that  it  is  not,  and 
was  not  intended  to  be  outwardly  embodied,  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption. 

Shall  it  be  said  that  every  good  Christian  belongs  to 
the  Church  Catholic,  in  and  of  himself,  as  an  insidated 
individual,  and  has  no  occasion  to  look  to  others  to  make 
good  his  connesiofi  with  that  mystical  assembly  ?  This,  at 
all  events,  requires  proof.  It  must  be  established  on 
evidence,  and  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  as  an  axiom. 
Surely  there  are  certun  spiritual  relations  both  to  the 
head  of  the  Church,  and  to  all  its  real  members,  in  which 
every  good  Christian  must  be  placed ;  and  if  so,  we  shall 
have  to  ascertain  what  these  relations  are,  and  how  they 
are  to  be  acquired.  Have  they  nothing  to  correspond  to 
them  in  the  visible  Church  ?  It  may,  indeed,  be  affirmed 
that  every  member  of  the  Church,  who  holds  the  head, 
exists  in  a  direct  relation  to  the  Saviour,  and  through 
him  to  the  Christian  body  generally.  True,  and  hence 
arises  a  real  connexion  between  the  members  themselves: 
but  nothing  has  appeared  to  prove,  or  to  render  it  pro* 
bable^  that  this  connexion  must  not  be  outwardly  demon- 
strated, or  that  it  does  not  constitute  a  condition,  under 
which  the  vitality  of  the  whole^  and  of  every  part  is  pre- 
served. Faith,  personal  iaith»  coming  of  grace,  without 
doubt»  is  the  root  of  the  matter ;  but  what  if  faith  itself 
be  perfected  by  outward  communion,  in  all  its  forms? 
What  if  in  turn  it  seek   and  require   this   particular 
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manifestation,  displaying  its  divine  energy  appropriately^ 
by  a  trustful  reeognition  of  the  Saviour^s  presence,  in  all 
the  pledges  of  his  love,  and  in  all  the  ministrations  of  his 
spirit  ?  Else  is  the  Church,  as  described  in  Scripture,  no 
other  than  a  collective  term  for  believers  in  the  aggregate 
1— a  heap  of  sand.  But  if  so,  why  is  it  so  often  spoken  of 
as  a  living  body,  ostensibly,  as  well  as  spiritually,  united, 
<<  a  spectacle  to  fnen^  as  well  as  angels  \''  Why  is  it  said 
to  act,  to  suffer,  to  determine?  to  be  intrusted  with 
powers,  to  exercise  authority,  to  be  swayed  by  a  common 
will  ?  Granting,  that  every  passage  in  Scripture,  in  which 
the  Church  is  mentioned,  taken  singly,  might  be  inter- 
preted, without  admitting  its  corporate  existence,  what  is 
their  force  when  taken  together  ?  Why  is  it  still  the 
Church — ^the  edete  assembly  f 

Again,  why  should  salvation,  fiuth,  growth  in  Christ, 
and  that  attainment  of  his  stature,  for  which  we  are 
encouraged  to  strive,  be  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  the 
saints  collectively,  rather  than  individually'?  What  need 
of  Baptism,  or  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  Assuming  these  to 
be  no  more  than  edifying  emblems,  or  external  badges, 
why  require  an  outward  communion,  if  unaccompanied 
with  inward  blessing  ?  If  the  benefits,  of  which  it  appears 
to  be  the  channel,  have  already  been  received  in  all  their 
fulness  ?  If  they  are  neither  communicated  through,  or 
strengthened  by,  the  visible  act  ? 

If  the  union  of  believers  in  one  body,  united  to  one 
head,  is  repeatedly,  variously,  and  earnestly  set  forth  by 
the  inspired  writers,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  divine 
economy,  and  always  as  *^  a  great  mystery,"  shall  we  see 
nothing  more  in  the  doctrine,  thus  solemnly  revealed, 
than  a  theoretical  notion,  true  and  sublime  as  an  object  of 

'  1  Cor.  ir.  9.  •  Eph.  ir.  11, 12, 16.    Acte  ii.  47. 
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contemplation,  but  of  no  practical  concern,  or  at  best»  as 
a  privilege  following  the  Christian  profession,  as  it  were 
of  its  own  accord,  and  neither  an  instrument  of  blessing, 
nor  an  occasion  of  duty  ?  Is  it  charity,  brotherly  kind- 
ness, and  Christian  intercourse,  which  is  hereby  recom- 
mended ?  These  graces  are,  indeed,  fostered  by  Church 
communion,  and  essential  to  it.  But  will  this  explana- 
tion sustain  the  weight  of  such  expressions  as  those  of 
our  Lord,  ^^  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name 
those  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  as 
we  areP  '*  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  me,  that  they  all  may 
be  made  perfect  in  one\^^  Is  this  divine,  and  awfully 
mysterious  unity,  through  which,  as  it  appears,  the  great 
redemptive  process  is  carried  out,  in  the  regenerate, 
renewed,  and  sanctified  spirit,  satisfied  by  the  exercise  of 
mutual  affection  on  the  ground  of  a  common  faith? 
Does  it  mean  nothing  else?  Does  it  require  nothing 
more? 

At  all  events,  some  outward  communion  among 
believers  will  be  allowed  to  be  necessary,  or  at  the  very 
least  highly  expedient ;  and  the  diversity  of  opinion  which 
prevails  as  to  its  nature,  the  laws  by  which  it  is  to  be 
regulated,  and  the  benefits  of  which  it  is  productive, 
renders  it  very  needful  that  we  study  the  subject  with 
close  attention,  and  in  a  teachable  spirit. 

The  Church,  be  it  remembered,  is  neither  a  term  of 
man's  invention,  nor  an  institution  of  man's  appointment. 
It  is  continually  alluded  to,  and  twice  expressly  named  in 
our  Saviour's  own  teaching.  When  the  Apostle  Peter, 
in  answer  to  his  question,  *^  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?" 
had  replied,  *^  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
Grod,"  Jesus  took  occasion  to  make  a  direct  announcement 

»  JohnxTii.  11— 23. 
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of  his  intentions,  the  importance  of  which  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  declared: 
''  Blessed  art  thou  Simon  Bar-jona :  for  flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven.  And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  that  thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I  will 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall 
be  loosed  in  heaven ^"  The  solemn  emphasis  of  these 
words  requires  no  comment,  scarcely  admits  it.  On 
another  occasion,  our  Saviour  settles  the  constitution  of 
the  assembly  thus  founded,  as  a  court  of  appeal  in  certain 
cases,  investing  it  with  the  necessary  authority".  If  the 
offending  brother  remain  obdurate,  after  all  private 
methods  of  reconcilement  have  been  tried,  **  tell  it,"  thus 
the  Saviour  directs  the  disciples,  "  to  the  Church,  but  if 
he  neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an 
heathen  man,  and  a  publican.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you^ 
whatsoever  ye  shall  biiid  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in 
.  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven." 

From  the  former  of  these  passages,  we  learn  that 
*'the  Church"  is  an  interchangeable  term  with  ^the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven ;"  in  both  it  is  mentioned  by  name. 
Now,  whether  we  retain  the  technical  designation,  or 
adopt,  with  a  modern  translator',  the  more  general^  but 
liot  more  accurate  rendering,  congregaiwih  the  force  of 
these  passages  is  precisely  the  same.  It  is  still  the  Lord's 
congregation,  distinctly  ordained,  solemnly  chartered,  folly 
empowered.     It  is  still  a  positive  inttitutloiii  founded  on 

>  Matt  xvi.  15—19.         «  Matt.  xvuL  15—20.         •  Campbell. 
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a  rocki  (whether  the  ministry  of  the  Apostles,  or  the 
faith  which  they  confessed,)  and  destined  to  last  for  ever ; 
neither  to  be  affected  by  time,  nor  to  be  orerpowered  by 
evil.  Above  all,  it  is  still  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  name  for  which  we  are  contending, 
(though  to  tamper  with  established  phraseology,  as  if  its 
true  meaning  must  be  different  from  that  which  it  has 
traditionally  borne,  must  have  been  distorted  by  usage, 
instead  of  fixed  by  it,  be  as  contrary  to  sound  criticism, 
as  it  is  to  a  religious  temper.)  It  is  not  the  name  for 
which  we  contend,  but  the  thing  signified.  And  hence, 
it  is  not  solely,  or  principally,  on  the  strength  of  the  above 
quotation,  that  we  apply  to  the  Church,  as  subsequently 
established  by  the  Apostles,  the  edifying  descriptions 
which  our  Lord  has  given  of  his  people,  considered  as  a 
visible  body,  under  other  appellations. 

As  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  its  nature  and  destination 
is  variously  illustrated.  It  is  described  as  a  field',  in 
which  good  seed  and  tares  are  sown  together ;  the  former 
by  the  rightful  cultivator,  the  latter  by  his  enemy.  Both, 
he  declares,  are  to  grow  up  promiscuously,  and  are  not  to 
be  separated  *^  till  the  harvest."  Now  the  field,  in  the 
fiiist  instance,  is  the  world ;  but  the  mingled  crop  is  the 
Church,  the  kingdom  (whether  reign  or  realm)  of  heavenly 
grace  upon  earth.  The  good  seed  is  sown  first,  then  the 
tares,  and  the  sower  is  Christ.  If  the  distinction  were 
simply  betwen  good  and  bad  men.  Christians  and  Heathens* 
the  opposite  order  must  have  been  observed.  The  good 
seed  must  have  been  sown  among  the  tares. 

It  is  further  likened  to  a  marriage-chamber',  provided 
with  unsparing  bounty,  and  at  length,  after  much  difficulty, 
and  earnest  solicitation,*— a  sort  of  violence  \-— furnished 

'  Matt  ziii.  34.  '  Matt.  xxu.  1—14.  •  Matt.  xi.  12. 
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with  guests.  All  are  invited,  and  made  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  entertainment ;  all  are  admitted  into 
the  festive  apartment ;  but  all  do  not  partake  of  the 
supper.  On  the  arrival  of  the  king,  there  is  found  one 
unsuitably  prepared.  He  has  not  on  the  wedding- 
garment.  Accordingly,  "  when  the  king  came  to  see  his 
guests,"  he  is  banished  from  the  joyous  company,  and 
*^  cast  into  outward  darkness.*'  The  gloom  and  despon- 
dency without,  as  contrasted  with  the  light  and  festivity 
within,  presenting  a  most  lively  image  of  the  opposite 
conditions  of  good  and  bad  men,  real  and  nominal 
Christians,  once  living  under  the  same  privileges,  but 
now  for  ever  divided ;  the  separation  taking  place  at  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  in  judgment,  and  not  before. 

The  same  doctrine  is  obviously  conveyed  in  the  parable 
of  the  net,  that  gathered  'fish  of  every  kind,  both  bad  and 
good',  which  are  not  divided,  or  sorted,  till  the  vessel 
comes  on  shore.  Such  a  net  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  a 
dispensation,  collecting  together  men  of  opposite  descrip- 
tions, whose  character  cannot  finally  be  determined  till 
the  end  of  the  world. 

In  all  these  passages,  to  which  many  more  might  be 
added',  whatever  may  be  the  primary,  or  leading  truth, 
which  they  are  intended  to  communicate,  one  common 
idea  lies  at  its  root ;  one  fietct  is  everywhere  pre-supposed : 
the  existence,  namely,  of  a  body  of  men,  under  the  Gospel 
dispensation,  called  forth  by  our  Lord  himself,  through 
the  ministiy  of  his  Apostles,  from  the  world  at  large,  and 
visibly  brought  together  under  one  denomination:  a 
mixed  assembly,  wheat  and  tares,  good  and  bad,  wedding 
guests,  some  in  a  wedding  garment,  others  without  it ;  wise 
and  foolish  virgins,  the  first  with  oil  in  their  lamps,  the 

>  Matt.  xiii.  47.  •  Matt,  xxr.  1.^2, 
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second  (through  their  own  neglect)  with  none ;  servants, 
some  diligent  and  watchfiil,  others  unfaithful  and  care- 
less :  all  enjoying  the  same  outward  advantages,  but  not 
all  equally  improving  them ;  all  waiting,  but  with  what 
different  expectations,  for  a  day  of  righteous  retribution, 
when  ^'  the  Lord  shall  appear  "  to  *^  separate  them,  as  the 
shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  his  goats,"  and  to  "  deal 
with  them  according  to  their  works."  It  is  not  said  that 
the  Lord's  people  are  to  be  mingled  confusedly  with  the 
world,  and  are  not  to  form  a  distinct  body.  Far  from  it« 
They  are  inclosed  in  a  net, — ^they  are  contained  in  a 
chamber, — ^they  are  protected  by  a  fold, — they  occupy 
one  house, — ^they  labour  in  one  vineyard :  but  the  assem- 
bly itself,  though  it  be  called  by  the  Saviour's  name,  and 
consecrated  to  his  service,  though  its  object  be  "  holiness 
to  the  Lord,"  and  its  constitution  ostensibly  require  it, 
is  actually  of  a  mixed  and  imperfect  character.  It 
becomes  so,  in  spite  of  its  original  intention,  through  the 
malice  of  the  devil,  acting,  under  the  permission  of  God, 
upon  the  weakness  and  perversity  of  man.  This  is  plain 
from  the  Sacred  Text.  The  net  is  cast  for  good  fish,  but 
the  draught  is  of  good  and  bad;  the  chamber  is  pre- 
pared for  wedding  guests,  but  an  intruder  enters ;  good 
seed  is  sown  by  the  sower,  but  an  enemy  soweth  tares. 
Hence,  with  respect  to  the  motive  of  its  heavenly  Author, 
and  the  original  intention  of  the  scheme  itself,  it  bears 
those  glorious  titles,  to  which,  alas!  it  has  at  present  no 
more  than  a  prospective  claim.  It  is  ^^  the  Church  of  the 
first-bom,"  whose  names  '^  are  written  in  heaven'."  Its 
members  are  "  saints," — ^they  "  have  escaped  the  corrup- 
tion which  is  in  the  world  through  lust'."  Such  is  the 
Lord's  assembly  in  respect  of  its  purpose;   and  when 

'  Heb.  xii.  23.  ■  2  Peter  i.  4. 
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"  every  man's  work  shall  have  been  tried,"  such  it  will 
appear.     Meanwhile  it  is  compassed  with  infirmity. 

Tliere  is  first  a  calling,  and  then  a  choosing :  a  pre- 
paratory election  of  grace;  an  eventual  selection  of 
meetness:  grace  preventing,  meetness  following.  Both 
are  requisite.  **  The  grace  of  God  freely  appearing," 
requires  that  correspondency  on  the  part  of  the  recipients ; 
according  to  which  judgment  will  ensue.  And  the  gifts 
and  calling  of  God  herein  displayed^  are  without  repent^ 
ance\ 

Many  other  features  of  this  divine  dispensation,  are 
delineated  in  our  Saviour's  teaching.  With  respect  to 
its  feeble  beginnings  and  gradual  increase,  it  is  compared 
to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which  eventually  becomes  the 
largest  of  all  herbs :  and  with  regard  to  its  effects,  the 
secret  energy  with  which  it  operates  upon  the  minds  of 
men,  it  is  the  leaven  which  a  woman  hid  in  the  three 
measures  of  meal,  *^  till  the  whole  was  leavened."  That 
the  gradual  expansion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
world  at  large,  the  filling  of  the  earth  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  is  here  designated,  and  not  merely  the 
sanctifying  influence  of  the  Grospel  upon  individuals,  in 
whom  the  hidden  germ  of  grace  has  been  received,  is 
probable,  not  only  from  the  terms  of  the  parable  itself, 
but  from  the  connexion  in  which  it  stands. 


^  Compare  Romans  xi.  29, 
where  the  election  of  Israel  is  the 
subject  matter,  with  Matthew  xyi. 
18.  In  both  cases  the  reference 
is  to  an  outward  economy.  Doubt- 
less the  same  doctrine  is  appli* 
cable,  btf  parity  of  reasonings  to 
individuals;  though  this  makes  a 


fvide  difference  as  to  the  intention '  maturity,  the  same  com,  ripened, 


of  the  apostle.     But  the  latter 


belongs  to  the  counsel  Triune  Ma- 
jesty, "  secret  to  us."  (Art.  XVII.) 
The  former  of  these  states  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  Church  militant,  the 
latter  in  the  Church  triumphant : 
the  one  is  called,  the  other  chosen ; 
the  latter  being  the  same  body  as 
the  former,  in  a  different  stage  of 


and  winnowed. 
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That  tfae  assembly  of  which  our  Lord  speaks,  and  to 
which  the  term  Church  was  affixed  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves, in  a  determinate,  and  what  we  should  call  a  tech- 
nical sense,  however  constituted,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
visible  institution,  is  strikingly  shown  in  those  passages, 
where  our  Saviour  compares  the  disciples  to  **  a  city  set 
on  a  hill,"  that  cannot  be  hid, — and  to  a  lighted  lamp  so 
placed,  as  to  enlighten  all  that  are  in  the  house.  They 
are  further  described  as  **  the  salt  of  the  earth," — still  in 
their  collective  capacity.  And  here  we  observe  that  it  is 
not  the  efficacy  of  the  Gk)spel  itself,  but  the  appropriate 
functions  of  its  professors  as  a  body,  which  are  here 
shadowed  forth.  **  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,"-— 
*^  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  ^"  And  again,  the  light 
may  be  obscured,  the  salt  may  lose  its  savour.  The 
Church  may  imperfectly  aud  unworthily  discharge  its 
high  office  as  a  witness  of  the  truth,  and  an  instrument 
of  spiritual  illumination.  It  may  lose  its  saltnes^  and  so 
administer  but  a  jfeeble  corrective  to  the  corruption  and 
depravity  of  mankind.  And  wherever  this  has  been  the 
case,  it  has  been  ^*  trodden  under  foot  of  men."  Blessed 
be  Ood !  as  a  whole,  the  Church  will  be  dirinely  pre- 
served from  such  a  consummation! 

It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  mention  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  Saviour's  teaching,  in  which 
the  notion  of  a  Church  does  not  more  or  less  plainly 
appear.  In  many  passages  it  is  distinctly  expressed,  in 
many  more  it  is  evidently  implied.  It  is  in  strict  har- 
mony with  every  part ;  and  it  affords,  not  only  the  most 
natural,  but  the  only  consistent  explanation  of  the  whole. 
This  is  especially  manifest  in  those  parables,  in  which  the 
call  of  the  Gentiles  is  represented.    In  every  case  it  is 

»  Matt.  V.  13. 
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the  privileges  of  the  Gospel,  as  an  outward  dispensation, 
to  which  they  are  said  to  be  admitted.  They  are  to  be 
placed  in  a  state  of  salvation;  they  are  to  enter  into 
covenant  with  God  the  Father ;  they  are  to  be  engrafted 
into  the  Jewish  vine,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
natural  branches.  In  a  word,  whatever  the  Jews  were^ 
they  are  now  to  become.  The  Jews  had  "  much  advan- 
tage every  way."  This  "  advantage "  was  now  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Gentiles:  wonderfully  heightened, 
indeed,  and  enlarged,  but  still  of  the  same  kind  as  before, 
^-the  old  vine,  with  new  branches; — a  visible  estate, 
into  which  they  should  be  introduced  openly  through  the 
medium  of  a  call,  and  which  might  subsequently  be 
improved,  or  abused,  retained,  or  forfeited. 

To  the  parable  of  the  marriage-supper  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  allude.  In  that  of  the  prodigal 
son,  *'  the  house  of  my  father,"  as  it  is  beautifully  imaged, 
in  the  language  of  the  returning  penitent,  is  the  Church 
of  God ;  the  elder  brother,  is  the  Jewish  portion  of  it, 
including  all  the  former  dispensations.  *'  Son,  thou  art 
ever  with  me,"  are  the  words  of  God  himself  to  his 
ancient  people.  To  this  happy  mansion  the  younger  son 
had  once  belonged :  he  had  stood  originally  on  the  same 
footing  with  his  &voured  brother.  But  after  **  not  many 
days"  he  had  left  his  home,  and  wasted  his  substance. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  divine  economy,  the  Gentiles 
had  separated  from  the  more  fiiithful  portion  of  the 
Church ;  they  had  quitted  the  faith,  and  lost  the  hope  of 
the  patriarchsi  of  Abel,  and  of  Enoch,  of  Noah,  of  Mel- 
chizedek,  and  of  Job.  They  were  aliens  from  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel.  To  this  elect  and  privileged  society 
they  were  now  to  be  rejoined,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  existing  members.     Had  it  been  '*  the 
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spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,"  to  which  they  were 
admitted,  and  not  in  the  first  instance  to  an  earthly  and 
most  imperfect  representation  of  that  blessed  company, 
such  jealous  and  imworthy  feelings  could  never  have 
entered  into  the  description.  "  There  is  joj/  among  the 
angels  of  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth." 

The  same  interpretation  applies  to  the  parable  of  the 
labourers  hirea  to  work  in  the  vineyard.  The  vineyard 
is  the  Church,  the  successive  portions  of  its  members 
are  admitted  at  different  times ;  some  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, some  at  the  third  hour,  some  at  the  sixth,  and  ninth. 
These  periods  correspond  generally  to  the  earlier  dispen- 
sation recorded  in  the  Old  Testament :  in  each  case,  a 
call  from  an  uncovenanted  and  Gentile  state  is  indicated. 
It  is  the  Church  as  contrasted  with  the  world,  not  Chris- 
tianity as  different  from  Judaism,  which  is  implied.  At 
the  eleventh  hour  there  are  still  others  standing  idle  in 
the  market-place, — ^Gentiles  still  strangers  to  the  covenant 
of  promise.  These  are  now  hired,  and  the  labours  of 
the  day  brought  to  a  close.  The  even  came,  when  the 
labourers  were  to  receive  their  wages.  That  kingdom 
of  heaven,  to  which  the  people  of  God  had  looked  for- 
ward with  so  much  anxiety,  was  now  established,  and 
they  waited  to  receive  their  reward.  Was  this  appor- 
tioned either  to  the  length  of  their  service,  or  to  the 
diligence  which  they  severally  manifested,  or  to  any  other 
personal  qualification?  Far  from  it.  They-  received 
"  every  man  a  penny."  They  received  just  what  was 
promised,  and  because  it  was  promised,  and  they  received 
it  without  distinction.  Now  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  those  who  shall  finally  enter  into  the  joy  of  their 
Lord,  will  not  be  dealt  with  thus  indiscriminately.  It 
would  appear  that,  in  the  great  day  of  judgment,  much 
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will  be  given  to  some,  less  to  others ;  not  irrespectively, 
bat  according  to  a  given  scale:  and  the  same  rule  is 
applied  still  more  distinctively  to  final  punishment'. 
But  the  hope  of  the  Gospel  is  the  same  to  alL  Now  the 
Jews  expected  that  they  should  receive  more  than  the 
Gentile  converts.  They  even  murmured  against  the 
good  man  of  the  house,  because  they  were  placed  on  an 
equality  with  themselves.  If  this  be  referred  to  a  visible 
economy  of  covenanted  blessings  established  here  on 
earth,  it  is  plain  and  intelligible ;  the  Jews  expected  to 
enjoy,  at  the  very  least,  a  visible  pre-eminence  in  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  and  murmur  that  it  was  withheld 
from  them :  but  how  can  this  be  applied  to  the  day  of 
judgment,  when  it  shall  be  *^  rendered  to  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds'?"  Shall  we  hear  any  murmurings 
then? 

The  above  quotations  are  taken  almost  exclusively  from 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew;  and  as  the  separate  passages 
occur  in  close  succession,  the  interpretation  of  each  is 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  that  of  the  remainder. 
That  which  by  St.  Matthew  is  more  frequently  called  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  is  entitled  the  kingdom  of  God  by 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke ;  and  with  this  slight  variety  in 
expression,  the  two  latter  evangelists  exhibit  precisely 
the  same  doctrine,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  nearly  the 
same  words. 

In  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  the  language  of  our 
Saviour,  in  speaking  of  his  people,  assumes  a  still  loftier 
tone.  In  the  three  former  evangelists,  the  Church  is 
characterized  as  a  particular  description  of  men  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  a  divine  purjiose. 
Its  outwardness,  its  visible  constitution,  its  progressive 

'  Luke  xii.  47,  48.  '  Psalin  Lxii.  12.     Rom.  ii.  6. 
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growth,  its  appropriate  functions,  its  liability  in  parts,  to 
defection  and  decay,  are  impressively  set  forth.  At  the 
same  time  we  recognise  the  same  Church  in  another 
point  of  view,  as  inward,  spiritual,  invisible,  a  heavenly 
reality,  coincident,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent,  with  its 
earthly  and  imperfect  representative.  It  is  already 
revealed  to  us  as  a  society^  invested  with  power  and 
authority.  Its  members  are  initiated  on  an  express  con- 
dition, and  by  a  peculiar  rite.  Another  solemn  observ- 
ance marks  their  participation  in  the  benefits  of  which  it 
is  the  dispenser.  It  is  placed  under  fixed  regulations, 
and  an  established  government,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
hereafter.  All  these  ordinances  are  of  our  Saviour's  own 
enactment  But  it  is  in  the  record  of  *^  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple," and  principally  in  that  last  discourse  which  he 
only  has  preserved,  that  the  mysterious  connexion  of  our 
Saviour  himself  to  his  Ghurch,  though  indicated  on  many 
other  occasions,  is  fully  disclosed.  From  that  consolatory 
revelation,  we  learn  that  the  company  of  believers  upon 
earth  are  truly  one,  through  their,  union  with  the  Eternal 
Word,  incarnate  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  is  the  vine,  they 
are  the  branches.  As  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself,  so  is  Christ  in  his  true  Church, — and 
this  divine  relationship  is  formed  and  kept  up  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  sent  by  the  Father  at  the  instance  of 
the  Son,  from  both  proceeding ;  the  three  persons  of  this 
holy  Trinity,  constituting  one  adorable  Godhead. 

The  above  descriptions  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, — 
the  Church,  as  delineated  by  our  Lord, — are  of  course 
prophetical.  They  announce  a  new  dispensation,  imme- 
diately about  to  take  place,  but  not  yet  in  force;  as  our 
Saviour  himself  declared,  *H\ie  hour  cometh,  and  now  is^" 

'  John  iy.  23. 
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Hereupon  a  question  arises,  how  were  these  announce- 
ments fulfilled  ?  How  did  the  reality  correspond  to  the 
prophetic  picture?  Surely  we  may  expect  that  some 
light  will  be  thrown  upon  our  Saviour's  words  from  the 
actual  state  of  things  to  which  they  refer.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  if  this  heavenly  kingdom  was  ever  realized 
in  any  visible  society,  the  account  which  we  have  given 
of  its  nature  and  character  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts 
as  they  eventually  took  place.  The  net  was  cast,  and  it 
did  gather  of  every  kind.  The  seed  was  sown,  but  it 
soon  became  manifest  that  an  enemy  had  also  sown 
tares.  The  supper  was  prepared,  but,  alas!  how  many 
of  the  guests  were  without  the  appropriate  garment! 
The  actual  Church,  even  in  the  apostles'  times,  exhibited 
no  doubtful  traces  of  that  imperfection;  the  same  inter- 
mixture of  good  and  bad  in  its  constituents,  which  has 
led  so  many  to  refuse  that  honoured  name  to  any  existing 
institution;  either,  on  the  one  hand,  separating  them- 
selves from  the  Church,  as  it  appears  in  their  own  land, 
in  the  hope  of  framing  for  themselves  a  Church  of  their 
own,  a  Christian  society  composed  exclusively  of  true 
believers,  a  Church,  as  they  would  represent  it,  in  the 
Scriptural  sense  of  the  term,  and  on  which  alone  the 
divine  blessing  may  be  expected  to  rest ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  denying  the  applicability  of  the  Scriptural  account 
to  any  visible  communion :  the  former,  in  their  view  of 
the  case,  being  exclusively  referable  to  the  company  of 
saints  "  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven  * ;"  and  the 
latter  mere  voluntary  associations,  formed  for  religious 
purposes,  with  or  without  the  sanction  of  national  law. 
Both  parties  equally  affirm  that  the  Church  which  we 
see  is  not  that  of  which  our  Saviour  speaks,  and  for  the 

*  Luke  X.  20. 
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same  reason,  because  it  contains  a  mixture  of  good  and 
bad  men,  of  real  and  professing  believers,  of  consistent 
and  of  merely  nominal  Christians :  and  to  both  we  return 
the  same  answer,  that  such  is  precisely  the  sort  of  Church 
which  the  representations  of  Scripture  lead  us  to  antici- 
pated 

If  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  reign  of  God,  visibly 


'  The  names  and  titles  given 
to  the  Church  are  of  two  sorts: 
for  there  are  some  that  are  verified 
of  it  in  respect  of  the  whole  con- 
sidered generally,  and  as  it  com- 
prehendeth  all  those  that  concurre 
in  the  same  intire  profession  of 
heavenly  verities,  and  outward 
xneanes  of  salvation,  though  they 
he  of  very  divers,  different,  and 
contrary  condition :  so  it  is  named, 
a  great  house,  wherein  there  are 
vessels  of  honour  and  dishonour^ 
in  which  there  are  that  malke  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  Christianity, 
and  worthy  of  God;  and  others 
that  walke  inordinately.  It  is 
named  a  Jield,  %n  which  is  wheate 
mingled  with  tares.  It  is  ajloore, 
in  which  there  is  wheate  and 
chaffe.  It  is  a  company  of  virgins 
attending  the  camming  of  the  bride- 
groome,  whereof  some  are  wise, 
having  oyle  in  their  lampes,  other's 
foolish,  having  none.  It  is  a  net 
cast  into  the  sea,  that  gathereih 
into  it  goodjishes  and  bad.  Other 
names  and  titles  there  are,  which 
are  not  verified  of  the  Church  con- 
sidered generally  in  all  her  parts, 
but  onely  in  respect  of  some  parts, 
and  those  the  best  and  principall ; 
so  it  is  named  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
and  the  wife  of  the  Lambe,  a  royall 
Priesthood^  an  holy  nation,  and  a 
peculiar  people,  the  Love  of  Christ, 
all  foirey  undefiled,  and  without 


spot,  the  onely  Dove,  an  orchard 
inclosed,  a  well  sealed  up,  a  foun- 
taine  of  living  water,  a  Paradise 
with  all  precious,  delectable,  and 
desireable  fruit,  and  that  nothing 
may  be  added  to  the  honour  of  it. 
It  is  the  mysticall  body  of  Christy 
which  he  doth  animate,  formalize, 
and  quicken  with  his  owne  spirit : 
of  this  body  the  wicked  are  not 
members,  though  they  bee  mem- 
bers of  the  body  of  the  Church 
generally  considered.  It  is  there- 
fore a  vaine  dispute  betweene 
them  that  say,  they  are  members 
of  the  mysticall  body  of  Christ, 
though  not  living  members,  and 
them  that  say  they  are  parts,  but 
not  members :  for  they  are  neither 
parts  nor  members  of  the  mysti- 
call body  of  Christ,  though  they 
be  both  in  respect  of  the  body  of 
the  Church  considered  generally. 
And  it  is  false  that  Bellarmine 
affirmeth,  that  we  require  inward 
qualities  to  make  a  man  to  be  of 
the  Church,  thereby  making  it 
unknowen  who  are  that  Church, 
to  whose  authoritie  and  direction 
the  Lord  commandeth  us  to  sub- 
mit ourselves.  For  we  doe  not 
require  inward  qualities  in  a  man, 
before  bee  can  be  at  all  of  the 
Church;  but  before  bee  can  bee 
fully,  and  of  the  mysticall  body  of 
Christ. — Field.  On  the  Churchy 
I  book  i.  pp.  17»  1^* 
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marked  and  circumscribed  in  the  world  (for  in  no  other 
sense  can  the  original  phrase  be  thus  rendered),  com- 
prehend within  its  sacred  fold,  as  defined  by  the  Lord 
himself,  two  descriptions  of  persons,  contrasted  in  cha- 
racter, and  agreeing  only  in  a  common  profession,  shall 
we  hope  to  construct  a  Church  that  shall  include  the  one, 
and  exclude  the  other?  Can  we  find  in  Scripture  any 
pennission  to  make  the  attempt  by  schism^  any  encou- 
ragement to  hope  for  success  within  the  Church  itself? 

The  necessity  of  Church  discipline,  the  propriety  of 
ecclesiastical  censures,  the  lawfulness  of  excommunication 
itself,  are  not  here  disputed.  As  the  first  Advent  of 
Christ  afibrds  a  type  and  prophecy  of  the  second,  the 
predictions  which  were  partly  fulfilled  in  the  one,  waiting 
for  their  full  and  final  accomplishment  in  the  other,  so 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  presents  a  faint  and  pre- 
paratory outline  of  the  same  divine  economy,  as  it  will 
hereafter  be  made  perfect  in  heaven :  and  doubtless  it  is 
right  and  fit,  nay,  and  our  bounden  duty,  so  far  to  antici- 
pate those  judgments,  which  the  King  shall  make,  when 
he  shall  come  in  to  see  his  guests,  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  known  laws  of  the  same  heavenly  Potentate. 
For  in  a  lower  sense,  that  desired  visit  has  been  already 
paid,  and  every  one  who  refused  to  put  on  the  garment 
of  righteousness,  excluded  from  the  banquet  of  grace. 
The  sentence  is  already  past,  and  so  far  as  it  can  be 
certainly  known,  "  his  servants "  are  bound  to  carry  it 
into  execution;  and  if  the  privileges  of  the  visible 
Church  be  at  once  an  image  and  preparatory  state  of  the 
marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb,  as  it  will  be  celebrated  in 
bis  Father's  kingdom,  to  be  shut  out  from  that  favoured 
company,  justly,  and  with  the  warrant  of  him  in  whose 
name  it  is  assembled,  may  exhibit  a  warning  symbol  of 
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that  ^^  outer  darkness,  where  there  is  weeping,  and  gnash* 
ing  of  teeth."  But  when  all  is  done,  the  separation  can. 
never  be  complete.  Gross  offenders  may  be  thus  visited, 
and  in  fact,  by  the  laws  of  the  Church  here  and  every 
where,  they  are  so  visited,  however  imperfectly  those 
laws  may  be  executed '. 

But  where  external  decency  is  not  violated,  we 
cannot  hope  to  distinguish  the  true  Christian  from  the 
false,  the  worldly  from  the  spiritual  man,  with  sufficient 
certainty  to  enable  us  to  divide  the  one  from  the  other, 
and,  on  that  very  account,  we  are  expressly  forbidden  to 
attempt  it.  This  is  strongly  marked  in  the  parable  of 
the  wheat  and  the  tares,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
marriage  supper.  In  the  latter,  the  difference  between 
the  approved  and  the  reprobate  is  open  and  palpable :  in 
the  former,  there  is  a  general  similarity.  In  the  one 
case,  the  king  says  to  "  his  servants,"  "  bind  him  hand 
and  foot."  In  the  other  case,  the  direction  is,  "  Nay, 
lest  while  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root  up  also  the 
wheat  with  them.  Let  both  grow  together  till  the  har- 
vest." Again,  the  guest  who  had  not  on  a  wedding 
garment,  is  but  one,  a  presumptuous  and  remarkable 
offender ;  but  the  tares  are  largely  intermingled  with  the 
wheat,  the  exact  proportion  being  indeterminate. 

It  is  not  here  contended  that  we  gain  from  these 
passages  of  Scripture  a  direct  authority  for  Church 
censures,  which  are  plainly  defensible  on  other  grounds : 
but  as  the  penal  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  does,  in  fact, 
extend  to  gross  derelictions,  but  does  not,  and  cannot, 
take  cognizance  of  mere  worldliness  and  insincerity,  it  is 
shown  that  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  above 
parables  with  such  a  practice :  that  the  expulsion  of  the 

'  See  the  Rubric  to  the  Commimion  and  Commination  Seryices. 
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intruding  guest  does  not  suggest  the  necessity  of  such  a 
process  of  excommunication  as  should  leave  no  further 
separation  to  be  effected  at  the  day  of  judgment :  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  prohibition  to  root  out  the  tares  from 
among  the  \vheat,  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  Church,  in 
those  cases  where  there  is  no  danger  of  mistaking  the  one 
for  the  other. 
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THE    SAME    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 
OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 


Matthew  xiii.  11. 

Unto  you  it  is  gii^en  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 

Having  thus  considered  the  nature  of  our  Saviour's 
heavenly  kingdom,  as  exhibited  in  his  own  prophetic 
announcement,  it  only  remains  to  examine  somewhat  more 
nearly,  the  objections  which  may  be  raised  to  the  above 
statements,  by  those  who  take  a  different  view  of  the 
Gospel  economy.  The  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  will  be 
asserted,  is  not  "  the  Church,"  certainly  not  any  visible 
Church,  but  the  reign  of  Christian  principles,  represented 
in  the  persons  of  true  believers,  known  to  God  alone,  and 
bound  together  in  a  mystical  body.  It  has  no  outward 
representative  on  earth,  fixed  by  divine  authority.  Or 
again,  if  a  fixed  outward  developement  were  contemplated 
by  our  Saviour,  and  actually  effected  by  his  Apostles,  the 
whole  scheme  has  been  frustrated  by  the  corruption  of 
mankind,  and  the  wiles  of  the  devil. 

That  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  of  God,  is  the  Church 
in  the  sense  given  to  these  terms  by  our  Saviour,  appears 
(as  above  shown)  from  his  own  words.  That  the  Church 
actually  founded,  and  so  named  by  the  Apostles,  should 
correspond  to  this  idea,  and  tend  to  realize  it,  (not  a  hint 
in  Scripture  appearing  to  the  contrary,)  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  probable  conclusion.  That  this  Church,  if  it  ever  existed, 
should  have  been  immediately  lost — that  in  the  short  and 
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almost  evanescent  period  that  elapsed  between  the  end  of 
Scriptural,  and  the  beginning  of  ecclesiastical  history,  a 
sudden,  complete,  and  final  apostasy  took  place,  by  which 
the  true  Church  was  totally  destroyed,  leaving  in  its  stead 
a  mere  caput  mm'tuum^  deprived  of  all  virtue  and  energy ; 
still,  however,  ostensibly  existing  under  the  same  name, 
and  affecting  the  same  functions :  this  can  be  regarded  as 
little  better  than  mere  assertion,  the  last  resource  of 
theory,  at  once  desperate  and  determined.  But  if  it  did 
not  perish  then,  fading  out  of  sight,  as  its  founders  were 
gradually  withdrawn,  (as  if  the  miraculous  gifts  by  which 
its  first  establishment  was  effected,  were  essential  to  its 
existence,)  if  it  survived  the  last  of  the  Apostles*  it 
becomes  matter  of  history,  and  so  continues  to  the 
present  hour. 

The  necessity  of  a  visible  Church,  at  once  Catholic  and 
Apostolic,  is  again  beginning  to  be  recognised,  even  among 
those  Dissenters  whose  protest  against  all  religious  bodies, 
as  they  are  at  present  constituted,  and  in  particular 
against  the  national  establishment^  is  most  loud  and 
decisive.  I  regard  this  as  a  sign,  and  on  the  whole,  a 
favourable  sign  of  the  times.  It  exhibits  a  yearning  in 
the  right  direction,  though  sadly  and  needlessly  frustrated. 
We  may  call  on  these  persons  to  fix  the  vanishing  point 
when  we  lose  sight  entirely  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  if 
it  be  placed  after  the  date  of  the  last  Book  of  Scripture, 
and  before  that  of  Saint  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
to  assign  some  colourable  grounds  for  such  a  supposition. 
Meanwhile  we  would  affectionately  suggest  to  their  con-* 
sideration,  whether,  in  discerning  the  eternal  constitution 
of  the  Saviour,  amid  the  imperfections  of  that  human 
agency  to  which  it  has  been  committed,  (imperfections 
deplored  on  all  hands,  but  not,  if  the  word  of  prophecy 
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be  sure,  amounting  to  universal  apostasy,)  they  might  not 
find  both  an  exercise  of  faith,  and  an  occasion  of  humi- 
lity, very  suitable  to  their  present  condition,  and  entirely 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.  Is  it  that  they  have  a 
clearer  vision  of  the  Saviour's  presence,  and  a  fuller 
acquaintance  with  his  person,  that  they  will  not  stoop  to 
recognise  his  footsteps,  in  the  trodden  pathway  of  his  own 
appointments?  that  they  ignore,  where  others  believe, 
behold,  and  worship ! 

By  their  own  avowal,  there  was  once  one  fold,  one 
visible  fold,  under  one  Shepherd.  Why  will  they  not 
remain  within  its  sacred  pale,  however  they  may  mourn 
over  its  altered  state,  and  be  content  to  "  hear  His  voice*," 
till  the  hour  arrive,  when  they  shall  "  see  Him  as  He  is*?'* 
What  if  the  flock  be  mingled,  who  are  we, '  that  we 
should  set  a  mark  of  reprobation  on  our  neighbours, 
before  the  time — ^we,  as  individuals?  Say,  that  the 
Church  is  commissioned  to  bind  and  loose,  and  that  she 
does  not,  cannot  fulfil  her  ofiice.  What  is  the  cause  of  this? 
Is  it  not  that  those  who  seem  marked  out,  and,  as  it  were, 
expressly  qualified  to  be  defenders  of  its  authority ;  those 
to  whom  it  is  given  to  know  most  surely,  and  feel  most 
deeply,  this  and  the  like  truths,  too  often  proclaim  them  otd 
of  the  Church,  and  against  it,  not  in  and  for  it  ?  Who  are 
we,  that  we  should  attempt  to  form,  or  re-create  the  Church 
of  God  ?  Let  us  reform  ourselves,  and  become  the  Church 
that  w.  The  Church  continues  holy,  though  churchmen 
be  impure.     It  is  a  far  diviner  thing  than  it  seems. 

Suffer  me  to  address  my  expostulation  to  those  by 
whom  it  will  be  best  understood.  You  will  say  that  the 
prophets  testified  against  Israel.  Nay,  the  Lord  by  their 
mouths.     Perhaps  their  mantle  has  fallen  upon  you.     I 

^  John  X.  3.  '1  John  iii.  2. 
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will  not  gainsay  it.  Whosoever  is  possessed  of  a  truth, 
let  him  utter  it  in  God's  name.  If  his  "  heart  bum 
within  him/'  let  him  speak.  But  did  the  prophets  cease 
to  be  '*  of  Israel/'  the  stiff-necked,  and  backsliding  Israel, 
which  they  rebuked  ?  Did  they  account  it  merely  Gen- 
tile, or  affect  to  be  themselves  the  only  children  of  the 
Covenant  ?  Did  they  live  among  the  nations,  and  deem 
their  personal  testimony  sufficient  to  free  their  souls? 
their  personal  holiness  a  barrier  against  ceremonial  and 
actual  defilement  ? 

But  the  Lord  hath  said,  "  Come  forth,  and  be  ye 
separate."  He  has  said  so^to  his  Church.  And  so  it  is. 
And  when  ye  quit  it,  ye  will  go  back  to  the  world — to  the 
world,  and  to  yourselves.  For  whither  will  ye  go  ?  You 
say  that  the  Church  is  worldly — ^has  confounded  itself 
with  the  world,  and  become  a  part  of  it.  And  it  may  be 
freely  granted,  that  of  the  men  by  whom  at  a  given  place 
or  time  it  is  visibly  represented,  the  fleeting  atoms  of 
which  it  is  temporarily  composed,  too  many  forget  their 
high  vocation.     But  are  these  the  Church  itself? 

Blessed  be  God !  the  Saviour's  kingdom,  however  dis- 
honoured and  betrayed,  is  still  a  hallowed  precinct,  even 
as  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  still  the  house  of  God, 
consecrated  and  holy,  though  the  Jews  had  made  it  a  den 


^  The  ChurcL,  iv  Bvvafiel^  con- 
sidered potentially,  and  as  a  living 
idea,  informing  and  actualizing 
the  outward  presentation.  In 
Tvriting  upon  such  subjects  in 
these  times,  the  complaint  of  the 
Roman  poet  cannot  but  recur  to 
the  mind. 

Nee  me  animi  fallit,  Oniorum  obscura 
reperta 
Difficile   illustrare    Latima    venibus 


(Multa  noYis  verbis  pnesertim  cam  alt 
agendum) 
Propter  cgestatem  lingueB  et  rerom 
novitat^m. 

In  our  case,  however,  the  difficulty 
arises  not  from  the  poverty  of  the 
language,  but  from  neglect  of  its 
wealth.  The  terms  and  thoughts 
have  fallen  together  into  desue- 
tude. But  a  new,  and  in  this 
respect,  a  better  era,  h^  already 
commenced. 
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of  thieves.  When  the  Lord  "  was  eaten  up  with  the  zeal 
of  his  house*,**  he  purged  it,  but  he  did  not  destroy  it. 
He  was  brought  to  it  when  a  child ;  he  went  up  to  it 
when  a  man ;  he  taught  in  it  dailj.  Its  ultimate  removal, 
relative  to  the  Jews,  was  a  punishment,  because  thej 
knew  not  the  day  of  their  visitation.  But  the  system 
which  it  represented,  passed  away,  not  because  it  was 
invalidated,  but  because  it  was  fulfilled.  The  Temple  was 
not  desecrated,  though  the  worshippers  were  unworthy. 

The  Church  is  emphatically  that  on  earth,  which  is  not 
the  world.  It  is  not  even  represented  exclusively  by  men. 
Sacraments,  creeds,  primitive  liturgies.  Catholic  traditions 
— ^these  at  least  can  never  be  ^'  profane  or  common ;"  and 
wherever  these  are,  we  may  assure  ourselves  that  we  are 
on  holy  ground,  though  it  be  too  often  trodden  by  unholy 
feet.  True,  there  is  a  human  ministry,  but  it  is  not  as 
men  that  they  represent  the  Church.  Whatever  value  we 
set  upon  their  learning  and  piety,  it  is  not  their  relative 
excellence  of  any  kind  as  individuals,  that  constitutes 
them  symbols  of  a  sacred  institution.  We  look  for  the 
Lord*s  own  mark  upon  them ;  we  regard  them  as  links  of 
a  divine  and  everlasting  ordinance,  and  know  that  for 
covenanted  blessings  they  are  to  us,  that  which  they  are 
appointed  to  be,  whatever  they  may  be  in  themselves. 

And  will  ye  fly  from  these  things  to  yourselves,  be  ye 
many  or  few,  saying,  we  are  devoted,  we  are  faithful,  we 
have  quitted  the  service  of  mammon,  and*because  of  our 
meetness,  we  are  the  Church  ?  I  will  not  deny,  I  cheer- 
fully own,  that  many  of  you  are  distinguished  for  zeal 
and  piety ;  but  if  you  think  that  these  will  dispense  with 
the  outward  pledges  of  God's  covenant,  "  Ye  know  not 
what   manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of"."*  "Cease  ye  from 

'  John  ii.  17.  *  Luke  ix.  55, 
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man,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  for  wherein  is  he  to 
be  accounted  of  *  ?" 

Israel,  we  know,  committed  spiritual  adultery  with 
the  nations,  and  leaned  on  the  broken  reed  of  Egypt*. 
Yet  was  there  a  remnant  that  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal.  Did  these  deny  their  circumcision,  profane  the 
sacrifice,  forsake  the  Temple,  and  abjure  the  priesthood  ? 
Grant  that  the  Church  has  been  worldly  and  politic. 
Shall  those  who  call  themselves  witnesses  for  Christ, 
slight  their  privileges,  and  renounce  their  obligations  as 
members  of  his  own  Church ;  members  by  baptism  and 
early  profession,  confirmed  by  sacramental  communion, 
by  common  pi*ayer,  nay,  in  some  cases,  by  ordination 
vows,  and  think  that  they  do  God  service  ? 

The  above  remarks  are  addressed  to  persons,  whose 
conceptions  generally,  on  the  subject  of  God's  appoint* 
ments,  however  remote  from  the  truth,  are  pure  and  lofty ; 
the  high  ground  which  I  have  taken  in  speaking  of  the 
Lord's  Church,  is  not  wholly  inconsistent  with  their  own 
views.  As  often  happens  with  those  whose  practical 
conclusions  differ  most  widely,  we  have  many  principles 
in  common:  and  hence  I  have  been  led  to  anticipate 
much  of  that  which  must  again  be  submitted  to  discussion. 
In  particular,  I  have  assumed  the  fact  of  an  Apostolic 
Church,  once  existing,  and  intended  for  permanence, 
though  in  the  opinion  of  these  religionists,  death-stricken 
in  its  infancy,  and  long  since  withdrawn  from  the  earth. 
The  better  informed  among  them,  the  few  who  think  for 
the  many,  will  hardly,  it  is  believed,  dignify  their  own 
assembly  with  the  title  of  an  Apostolic  Church :  rather, 
as  the  forlorn,  but   only  resource  of  a  few  scattered 

^  Isaiah  ii.  22.  '  Jerem.  iii.  8.     Isaiah  zxxir.  6. 
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believers,  fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  meeting  bj 
the  way,  for  mutual  comfort  and  consolation.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, indeed,  with  men  who  put  forth  no  standard  of 
belief  to  arrest  the  flux  of  religious  opinion,  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  to  take  its  likeness,  and  present  it  in  a 
shape  that  will  be  recognised  and  admitted  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  imputed.  If,  however,  such,  or  such  a  modi- 
flcation  of  doctrine,  be  fiilsely  ascribed  to  one  party,  it 
will  be  claimed  and  gloried  in  by  another,  at  once  its 
nearest  neighbour,  and  bitterest  enemy. 

But  it  is  time  to  consider  the  far  more  prevalent 
opinion  which  denies  the  original  foundation  of  any  one 
visible  Church,  to  be  extended  over  all  lands,  and  conti- 
nued through  all  time.  The  Savlour^s  kingdom,  according 
to  this  view  of  Scripture,  is  the  re^n,  not  the  realm,  of 
evangelical  principles:  the  Saviour's  Church,  the  secret 
company  of  his  elect:  a  community  of  fidth  and  love, 
visible,  indeed,  in  its  effects,  and  one  in  its  object :  but 
not  represented  by  any  one  permanent  society,  or  subjected 
to  any  invariable  constitution.  Hence,  whenever  power, 
authority,  or  privilege,  is  attributed  to  the  Church  in 
Scripture,  if  it  be  an  external  regimen  that  is  spoken  of, 
it  is  referable  to  voluntary  association,  and  human  law ; 
if  a  spiritual  prerogative  be  the  thing  intended,  it  is  pre- 
dicable  of  faith  itself,  and  not  of  any  *^  congregation  of 
faithful  men."  And  whereas  the  Church  of  Scripture  is 
confessedly  characterized  by  unity,  permanence,  holiness, 
and  other  sublime  and  spiritual  qualities,  these  are  said  to 
be  attributes  of  a  mystical  body,  and  not  of  any  positive 
incorporation. 

It  is  my  wish  to  state  this  opinion  fully  and  fairly,  not 
as  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  party,  but  as  the  plea  of  all 
those  who  deny  any  unity  of  the  Church,  but  that  which 
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results  invisibly  from  a  common  spirit ;  any  universality, 
but  that  which  is  indicated  by  a  common  faith;  any 
apostolicity,  but  that  which  is  referable  to  a  common 
origin :  and  yet,  thus  stated,  it  seems  to  contradict  itself. 
For  if  the  actuating  spirit,  the  faith  professed,  the  original 
source,  were  indeed  one  and  the  same,  must  not  a  certain 
degree  of  fixed  and  external  unity  be  the  result,  the  same 
cause  producing  an  uniform  effect,  co-extensive  with  its 
operation?  Shall  the  one  spirit  suggest  ministrations 
essentially  different,  an  identical  faith  be  couched  in  con- 
tradictory creeds,  or  the  Apostles  be  truly  followed  in 
more  than  one  way?  How  then  can  all  the  forms  of 
Christianity  be  equally  Catholic  and  Apostolic  ? 

The  visible  and  invisible  Church  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  body  and  soul,  each  of  which  implies 
the  other.  What  is  body,  but  spirit  defined  and  made 
manifest?  That  the  former  is  divine,  necessary,  and 
invariable ;  the  other  human,  casual,  and  fluctuating,  is  a 
position  in  analogy  with  nothing  else  that  we  know  either 
of  nature  or  of  God.  Rather  let  us  believe  that  when 
God  sent  a  new  spirit  into  the  world,  he  sent  with  it  a 
living  body,  each  divinely  accommodated  to  each  other, 
a  body  moulded  of  earthly  materials,  but  informed  by  a 
living  soul. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  such  speculations  that  we  rest, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  a  ground  of  religious  doc- 
trine. They  are  admissible  only  as  a  counterpart  of 
Scripture,  presented  to  the  understanding  (where  this  is 
possible)  in  a  logical  form ;  and  in  all  cases  submitted  to 
that  reason  which  alone  is  entitled  "  to  search  the  deep 
things  of  God :"  and  they  are  meftd  when  they  prove  that 
there  are  other  modes  of  conceiving  God's  truth,  equally 
self-consistent,  equally  plausible^  &i^d  at   least  equally 
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sublime  with  those,  the  main  recommendation  of  which 
is  their  easy  adaptation  to  popular  moulds  of  thought. 
But  they  are  never  necessartf;  and  hence  if  there  be  any 
to  whom  the  above  reasonings  appear  inconclusive, 
unsuitable,  or  obscure,  they  may  pass  them  over,  and  try 
the  question  exclusively  by  a  reference  to  the  written 
Word. 

It  will  be  my  object  to  show  that  the  notion  of  an 
invisible  Church,  not  outwardly  represented,  the  true 
and  only  subject  of  divine  appointment,  is  purely  gra- 
tuitous, as  regards  the  word  of  God.  ^  It  is  not  required 
by  any  text  of  Scripture;  it  is  inconsistent  with  its 
general  tenour. 

When  our  Lord  speaks  of  his  people  in  respect  of 
their  personal  qualifications,  his  mode  of  expression  is 
perfectly  unambiguous.  The  opening  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  an  instance  of  this.  **  Blessed  are  the  poor 
in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed 
are  they  that  mourn.  Blessed  are  the  meek.  Blessed 
are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness. 
Blessed  are  the  merciful,  the  pure  in  heart,  the  peace- 
makers. Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake '."  These  are  "  the  good,"  with  whom, 
as  our  Lord  declares,  *'  the  bad  ^  were  to  be  gathered 
confusedly  in  from  the  world  at  large,  by  the  parabolic 
net.  And  theirs  is  **  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  the 
eventual  blessings  of  the  Gospel;  theirs  exclusively. 
Whoever  else  may  be  found  within  the  same  precinct, 
— ^whoever  else  may  live  ostensibly  under  the  same 
dominion, — ^the  prize  of  their  high  calling  is  promised 
exclusively  to  them.  And  again,  "  Whosoever  shall 
confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  confess  before 

*  Matt.  V.  a— 10. 
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xny  Father  which  is  in  heaven  ^"  "He  that  believeth, 
and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  \"  In  all  of  these  cases, 
it  is  the  Church  which  is  described  in  the  persons  of  its 
real  members,  and  in  respect  of  their  individual  qualifioa*' 
tions ;  the  opposite  description  of  persons  being,  in  each 
case,  excluded  and  condemned.  "Whosoever  shall  deny 
me  before  men,  him  will  I  deny  before  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven."    "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 

On  other,  occasions,  however,  our  Lord  addresses  his 
disciples,  or  alludes  to  them,  as  a  body ;  and  although  it 
is  plainly  a  visible  body  of  which  he  speaks,  yet  his  words 
are  unaccompanied  by  any  restriction  or  condition.  To 
the  individuals,  of  course  his  declarations  can  only  be 
understood  conditionally ;  but  of  the  incorporation,  they 
are  spoken  absolutely. 

To  take  a  single  instance.  How  are  we  to  under- 
stand that  soothing  assurance,  ^<  Fear  not,  little  flock,  it 
is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  king* 
dom'?"  What  little  flock  is  here  intended?  Not  the 
apostles  personottyf  for  one  of  them  was  condemned 
already,  and  bis  bishopric  destined  for  another :  besides, 
"  He  prayed  not  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which 
should  believe  on  him  through  their  word\"  Not  the 
invisible  Church,  for  that  is  a  "  great  multitude,  which 
no  man  can  number\"  How,  I  repeat,  are  we  to  under- 
stand these  words,  if  not  of  the  Church  visiily  represented 
by  the  apostles,  its  intended  founders  and  rulers,  the 
"  little  flock  "  whom  our  Saviour  saw  before  him  ?--»the 
embodied  assembly,  as  it  then  existed  ? 

And  what  is  the  kingdom  thus  assured  to  them? 
Doubtless  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel.     But  why  so 

>  Matt.  X.  32.  •  Mark  xri.  16.  •  Luke  xii.  32. 

*  John  xrii.  20.,  •  Rev.  vii.  9. 
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termed?  We  know  in  what  sense  it  was  understood 
by  the  apostles.  They  trusted  that  it  was  he  who  should 
restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  in  the  expectation  of  seeing 
themselves  invested  with  temporal  authority  and  power. 
They  erred.  "  My  kingdom  is  not  from  hence*,"  were 
the  Saviour's  own  words  to  the  Roman  governor.  It 
was  a  spiritual  dominion  which  he  came  to  establish. 
But  was  it  therefore  invisible  ?  How  then  could  it  be 
given  to  his  "  little  flock?"  given,  not  only  to  eiyoy,  but 
to  exercise,  for  the  words  can  mean  nothing  less*.  How 
could  it  devolve  upon  the  apostles?  Surely,  an  outward 
administration  is  here  indicated,  and  if  so,  a  visible 
kingdom'.  In  a  word,  throughout  the  whole  of  our 
Saviour's  discourse,  we  trace  a  reference,  expressed  or 
understood,  to  a  body  of  men,  either  actually  existing,  or 
to  be  immediately  established  in  the  world,  and  to  be 
perpetually  kept  up  and  increased»  by  preaching  of  the 
word,  and  by  baptism.  Even  of  that  little  flock  to  whom 
his  words  were  more  immediately  addressed,  he  must  be 
understood  to  speak  generally  in  respect  of  this  outward 
profession,  not  individually  in  respect  of  their  personal 
meetness,  "  for  one  of  them  was  a  devil*." 

If,  however,  any  doubt  remain  on  this  point,  the 
language  of  the  apostles,  after  our  Lord's  death,  removes 
even  the  semblance  of  ambiguity.  Thus,  when  St.  Paul 
declares  to  the  Ephesians,  that  Christ  is  made  the  head 
of  all  things  to  his  Church',  we  cannot  but  attribute  to 


•  John  xTiii.  36. 

•  See  Potter  On  Church  Go- 
vernmenty  chap.  i. 

•  To  place  a  numher  of  indi- 
Tiduals  under  the  rule  of  a  most 
-mse  and  beneficent  monarch,  is 


indeed  to  confer  on  them  an  in- 
estimable benefit ;  but  in  so  doing, 
can  we  be  said  to  give  them  a 
kingdom  ? 

*  John  vi.  70. 

»  Eph.  i.  22. 
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this  term  the  highest  meaning  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

That  Church  of  which  Christ  is  the  head,  must  be  the 

same  which  he  himself  declared  that  he  would  build,  in 

which  he  would  dwell,  with  which  he  would  be  one,  and 

for  which  he  would  intercede ;  who  were  to  eat  his  flesh, 

and  drink  his  blood,  and  receive  his  spirit     Again,  the 

same  apostle  declares  that  "  Christ  loved  the  Church,  and 

gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it, 

with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word,  that  he  might 

present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot 

or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy 

and  without  blemish*."     Whatever  we  understand  by  an 

invisible,  spiritual,  and  real,  as  contrasted  with  a  visible, 

temporal,  and  professing  Church,  is  surely  included  in 

this  description.     Yet  the  sanctification  here  spoken  of, 

is  that  which  comes  "  by  washing  of  water,"  and  "  by  the 

word," — ^by  baptism  and  preaching.     No  doubt  it  is  the 

grace  of  baptism,  and  "  the  word  preached,  mixed  with 

faith  in  them  that  hear  it',"  which  we  are  to  understand ; 

but  the  effect  is,  in  each  case,  pointedly  referred  to  its 

cause,  involving  the  necessity  both  of  the  visible  ministry, 

and  of  the  outward  sacrament.     The  glorious  Church 

then,  here  spoken  of,  is  that  which  is  constituted  by  the 

grace  of  baptism,  and  a  lively  reception  of  the  word, 

conjointly,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  declaration  of  our 

Saviour :    "  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be 

saved." 

It  is  not  pretended  that  tlie  body  here  described  is 
actually  commensurate  with  the  visible  Church  considet'ed 
as  an  aggregation  of  indimdtials.  This  perfect  coincidence 
is  reserved  for  another  era  in  the  history  of  the  Lord's 
people,  which  they  are   even  now  expecting.      Mean- 

>  Eph.  V.  25—27.  •  Heb.  iv.  2. 
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while,  though  every  ostensible  member  be  truly  united 
to  the  body,  comparatively  few  avail  themselves  of  that 
divine  union  so  as  actually  to  enjoy  the  unspeakable 
benefits  of  which  it  is  the  living  source.  In  this  sense, 
it  must,  alas!  be  confessed,  that ''  all  are  not  Israel,  who 
are  of  Israel*."  It  is  the  Catholic  body,  taken  collec- 
tively, the  visible  representative  of  the  spiritual  Church, 
itself  spiritual  and  holy,  to  which  the  apostle  alludes*. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  primary  acceptation 
refers,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  subject,  to  the 
visible  assembly,  yet  never  as  merely  visible.  Thus,  it  is 
said,  "  the  Lord  added  daily  to  the  Church  "  (of  course 
the  external  body)  "such  as  .should  be  saved":"  in  the 
original,    "  the    saved."      So   the   Church,   the    visible 


'  Rom.  ix.  6. 

'  In  a  living  body,  there  may 
be  some  members  in  which  that 
life,  which  is  an  attribute  of  the 
whole,  is  dormant  or  extinct.  Yet 
it  is  still  a  liring  bodj.  And  in 
thus  speaking  of  it,  we  do  not 
refer  to  the  invisible  life  exclu- 
siveltfy  but  to  the  animated  body, 
— the  body  and  the  life  in  one. 
It  is  so  with  the  Church.  Of  its 
members,  some  realise  no  portion 
of  the  common  life;  yet,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  the  spouse  of  Christ. 
If  we  speak  of  it  as  a  spiritual 
Church,  we  do  not  cease  to  regard 
it  as  outward  and  visible.  We 
attribute  to  it  its  high  and  hea- 
venly character,  in  so  far  as  it  cor- 
responds to  its  definition ;  but  it 
is  still  the  visible  Church. 

If  the  visible  and  invisible 
Church  do  not  mutually  corre- 
spond, in  what  sense  can  either 
be  called  a  body?  The  mere  ag- 
gregate of  professing  Christians, 


can  have  no  more  than  a  sem- 
blance of  a  body,  an  outward 
unity;  and  this  has  long  ago  been 
lost.  The  mere  aggregate  of  true 
believers  cannot  have  even  that 
semblance.  They  wait  to  be  em- 
bodied. When  St.  Paul  says, 
'*  Let  there  be  no  schism  in  the 
body,"  (1  Cor.  xii.  25,)  we  cannot 
but  understand  the  visible  Church. 
Yet  surely  he  means  the  "  body" 
of  Christ.  The  idea  of  body  in- 
cludes outwardness  and  manifes- 
tation, connexion  and  unity,  and 
consequently  implies  not  merely 
separation  and  number  of  parts, 
but  an  inward  and  invisible  spirit. 
In  a  word,  body  is  that  which 
embodies.  If  the  visible  Church 
be  truly  called  a  body,  it  is  be- 
cause it  reveals  the  invisible 
Church  externally,  and  by  com- 
munion among  the  members, 
makes  it  one. 
•  Acts  ii.  47. 
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assembly,  consisted  of  the  saved^  not  finally,  foi*  we  know 
that  many  fell  away,  but  such  as  had  received  spiritual 
graces,  and  were  put  in  a  state  of  salvation.  The  whole 
matter  is  comprised  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  when  he 
says,  "  There  is  one  body,  and  one  spirit,  even  as  ye 
are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling,  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all^  who  is 
above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all  *."  These  words 
are  addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  or  rather  to  the  family 
of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  and  to  the  end  of  time : 
all  of  whom  are  said  to  constitute  one  body,  informed  by 
one  spirit,  the  Holy  Ghost,  called  to  the  same  hope, 
under  one  Lord  Jesus  Chriet,  holding  the  same  faith,  and 
having  received  the  same  baptism,  being  the  children  of 
one  heavenly  Father,  the  supreme  God,  who  pervades 
the  universe,  without  being  confounded  with  it,  who  is 
not  only  tn,  and  throuffh^  but  above  all  things,  and  of  whom 
the  faithful  in  particular  are  living  temples.  Such  is  the 
holy  Catholic  Church,  the  members  of  which  are,  in 
Scriptural  language,  entitled  saints ;  an  appellation  given 
to  them  in  Scripture,  not  in  respect  of  their  individual 
or  relative  sanctity,  but  collectively,  as  of  "  a  people  holy 
to  the  Lord*."  Into  this  holy  community  they  were 
admitted  by  the  appointed  rite  of  baptism,  the  qualifica- 
tion for  which  was  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus*;  and  whenever,  through  faith  in  the  recipient,  its 
holy  efficacy  was  realised,  its  effect  was  that  regeneration, 
of  which  our  Saviour  had  spoken,  when  he  told  Nico- 
demus,  that  *^  except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the 
spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven*."  In 
the  language  of  St.  Paul,  they  were  baptized  into  Christ ; 

>  Eph.  iv.  4.  •  Deut.  rii.  6.  •  Acts  viii.  37. 

*  John  iii.  6. 
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after  which  they  are  said  to  form  "one  body,"  not  a 
mere  assemblage  of  unconnected  parts,  but  truly  one, 
after  a  divine  and  incomprehensible  manner;  a  living 
body,  the  members  of  which  kept  up  a  perpetual  com- 
munion together,  and  with  their  great  head,  by  the  con- 
tinual celebration  of  certain  solemn  mysteries,  instituted 
by  Christ  himself,  and  entitled  the  Lord's  Supper.  I 
forbear  to  speak  at  present  of  the  rulers  by  whom  this 
spiritual  community  was  governed,  of  the  divisions  by 
which  it  was  torn,  the  fidse  doctrine  by  which  it  was 
corrupted,  or  the  persecutions  by  which  it  was  tried. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  there  existed,  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  a  visible  Church,  united  by  an 
outward  order,  as  well  as  by  a  spiritual  communion,  and 
called  in  Scripture  "  the  body  of  Christ."  Where  is  it 
now? 

Sick  and  dismembered  we  know  it  is,  and  has  been, 
but  we  cannot  believe  that  "  the  gates  of  hell  have  pre- 
vailed against  it,"  and  that  it  has  perished  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Ultimate  salvation  is  no  doubt  an  indivi- 
dual gift,  depending  upon  personal  meetness,  not  indeed 
as  the  efficient  cause,  but  as  the  indispensable  condition : 
yet  it  is  uniformly  associated  in  Scripture  with  the  use 
of  means,  with  an  appointed  ministry,  and  a  holy  bond 
of  fellowship.  A  solitary,  independent  Christianity, 
unassisted  and  uncommunicated,  has  no  prototype  in 
Holy  Writ.  Every  true  believer  is  a  member  of  a  true 
Church ;  every  true  Church  is  a  portion  of  the  Church 
Catholic.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  question  of  unspeakable 
importance  to  determine  whether  the  religious  body  with 
which  we  are  connected  be  truly  united  to  that  universal 
communion  founded  by  the  apostles,  of  which  we  have  so 
fiill  an  account  in  Scripture  ?    In  other  words,  whether 
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our  Church  is,  or  is  not,  a  part  of  the  holy  Church  uni- 
versal. If  it  be  not,  we  are  indeed  walking  in  a  vain 
shadow, — ^we  are  yet  in  our  sins. 

If,  however,  we  are  free  from  apprehension  on  this 
score,  if,  to  confine  the  question  in  the  narrowest  limits, 
the  Church,  into  which  we  have  been  baptized,  and 
wherein  we  communicate,  be  for  t^,  a  true.  Church,  it  is 
for  us  the  only  Church,  the  only  representative  of  that 
primitive  congregation,  which  was  founded  by  the  apostles 
on  the  dav  of  ^ontecost. 

May  the  Lord  assist  us  to  ^*  meditate  on  these  things! ' 
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SERMON  IX. 

THE  SAINTS,  OU  THE  CHURCH  AS  DELINEATED  IN 

THE  APOSTOLIC  SCRIPTURES. 


Pabt  I.— The  Nature  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 


1  Corinthians  xii.  27,  28. 

Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christy  and  members  in  particular.  And  God 
hath  set  some  in  the  Church^Jirst  Apostles^  secondarily  Prophets^ 
thirdly  Teachers^  after  that  miracles^  then  gifts  of  healings^  helpsy 
governments^  diversities  of  tongues. 

The  Christian  Church,  or  Catholic  assembly  of  the  saints, 
is  shown  to  us  in  Scripture  under  two  points  of  view. 
In  the  parables,  and  generally  in  the  public  teaching  of 
our  Saviour,  it  is  represented  to  us  as  a  kingdom,  and 
with  this  idea  correspond  most  of  the  notions  which  we 
gather  from  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  more  confi- 
dential and  explicit  disclosures  made  by  our  Lord  to  his 
apostles,  and  particularly  in  his  farewell  sermon,  recorded 
by  St.  John,  a  deeper  insight  is  afforded  us  into  the 
nature  of  that  divine  economy.  It  is  revealed  to  us  as 
a  living  body,  which  idea  is  further  developed  by  St.  Paul, 
with  wonderful  force  of  reasoning,  and  felicity  of  illus- 
tration. The  first  of  these  is  the  formal  idea  of  the 
Church, — ^the  Church  as  seen  from  without:  and  from 
this  we  collect  inferentially  its  internal  nature.  The 
outward  modification  indicates  the  inward  life.  The 
second  is  the  idea  of  the  Church,  considered  with  a 
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primary  reference  to  the  hidden  life,  the  shaping 
principle  within:  and  from  this  we  argue,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  last-named  apostle,  to  the  outward  form. 
Thus  the  two  ideas,  traced  to  their  origin,  and  followed 
out  into  their  consequences,  ultimately  coincide.  The 
king,  in  the  one  description,  corresponds  to  the  head  in 
the  other ;  the  subjects  of  the  former,  to  the  members  of 
the  latter.  In  both  there  is  a  real  unity,  and  conse* 
quently  a  vital  union.  In  both  there  is  a  common 
centre,  internal  connexion  and  intercourse,  subordination 
of  office  and  honour,  a  general  state  of  dependancy,  and 
a  controlling  power. 

Thus  in  whichever  light  we  view  the  Christian 
Church,  we  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions.  We  expect 
the  same  phenomena,  and  refer  to  the  same  cause«  Yet 
each  of  these  representations  suggests  its  own  train  of 
thought,  and  conveys  its  own  peculiar  lesson.  When 
we  think  of  the  Church  as  a  kingdom,  we  are  led  to  con* 
sider  its  outward  form  and  developement.  We  look  for  a 
positive  institution,  and  a  visible  order.  There  must  be 
a  sovereign^  the  father  of  his  people,  ruling  with  i^bsolute, 
yet  paternal  authority  over  a  given  realm.  There  must 
be  dutiful,  affectionate,  and  loyal  service.  We  anticipate 
a  settled  policy,  laws  and  ordinances,  some  of  permanent, 
others  of  occasional  obligation.  We  expect  to  find 
delegated  powers;  an  appointed  legislature  and  execu- 
tive ;  we  are  not  surprised  when  we  hear  of  ofiSicial  dis- 
tinctions, a  succession  of  persons,  temporal  and  local 
relations.  In  a  word,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion of  Church  government. 

Very  different,  though  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
preceding,  are  the  reflections  into  which  we  are  carried, 
when  the  Church  is  made  known  to  us  as  a  body,  not  a 
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mere  corporation  connected  bj  ontward  bands,  but  a 
bodj,  such  as  our  own,  animated  by  an  invisible  life; 
tenanted  by  a  mysterious  spirit;  having  one  head,  on 
which  every  part  is  strictly  dependant ;  many  members, 
mutually  connected,  sharing  in  the  common  energies  of 
the  body  so  long  as  they  belong  to  it ;  inert  and  power- 
less, when  out  off.  We  see,  still  more  clearly  than  in 
the  first  case,  that  there  must  be  unity  in  the  whole, 
communion  between  the  parte.  There  is  a  principle  of 
growth,  and  we  ask  ourselves  how  it  is  exercised.  There 
is  a  liability  to  sickness  and  infirmity,  and  we  inquire 
under  what  conditions  we  may  expect  health  and  vigour. 
Such,  I  believe,  are  the  steps  by  which  we  approach  the 
question  of  Church  Sacraments. 

That  the  first  of  these  ideas  corresponds  to  the  fact, 
has  already  been  shown  at  some  length  in  my  former  dis- 
courses. The  Church  is  a  kingdom,  and  from  this  idea, 
as  ^et  forth  in  the  scriptural  record,  the  formal  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  is  naturally  and  inevitably  evolved ; 
its  visible  administration  as  it  appears  from  without,  and 
as  it  is  recognised  in  the  world.  But  for  those  within, 
there  is  "  a  more  excellent  way."  Taking  the  fact  of  a 
sacramental  union  with  Christ  as  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  assuming — say  rather,  averring 
with  St.  Paul,  that  the  body  thence  resulting  is  the  body 
of  Christ,  that  it  has  many  members,  and  that  different 
offices  are  assigned  to  each ;  taking  this  idea  as  the 
ground  of  our  investigation,  we  obtain  the  same  results 
as  before,  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  whereas 
in  the  former  case,  we  had  a  formal  administration,  we 
have  now  vital  functions ;  and  all  those  relations,  whether 
of  person,  time^  and  place,  which  we  know  to  be  requisite 
for  the  orderly  government  of  a  kingdom,  are  seen  to  be 
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the  necessary  manifestations  of  an  inward  life,  spreading 
through  every  limb  of  that  body,  with  which  Christ  is  not 
confounded,  but  in  some  mysterious  manner  identified, 
by  the  apostle,  endowing  it  with  its  proper  energy,  and 
directing  it  to  its  appointed  end.  Thus  though  on  the 
present  occasion  I  propose  to  treat  of  the  visible  consti- 
tution of  the  Church,  as  determined  by  the  apostles,  yet 
taking  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians  as  the  text  of  our  inquiry,  I  must  first 
direct  your  thoughts  to  that  sublime  incorporate  union 
of  Christians  with  their  great  Head,  and  to  their  member- 
ship in  one.  mystical  body,  barely  premising  that  the 
Church  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak  is  still  the  same 
which  our  Saviour  built  upon  a  rock,  and  described  as 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Thus  in  seeking  to  ascertain  the  constitution  actually 
given  to  the  Church  by  the  apostles,  it  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  take  along  with  us  the  notions,  important  as 
these  are,  which  connect  themselves  with  the  idea  of 
an  universal  kingdom  paternally  administered — ^notions 
corresponding  generally  to  the  visible  economy  of  the 
Church.  We  must  recognise  in  the  system  of  outward 
forms,  under  which,  as  Christians,  we  find  ourselves 
placed,  the  necessary  working  of  a  vital  principle.  So 
shall  we  see  in  those  forms  to  which  we  have  hitherto 
annexed  an  arbitrary  value,  as  intimate  a  connexion  with 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  employed,  as  there  exists 
between  thoughts  and  words.  The  appointments  which 
we  have  justly  reverenced  from  the  afUhority  under  which 
they  are  made,  will  be  further  esteemed  as  the  exponents 
of  an  inherent  power ;  the  instruments  of  an  indwelling 
virtue,  and  real  efficacy,  which  they  show  forth  and  com- 
municate. 
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Are  these  positions  derived  exclusively  by  induction 
from  general  principles  ?  Have  they  no  direct  authority 
from  Scripture ;  no  express  confirmation  from  fact  ?  If 
so,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  some  error  in  the  process. 
At  all  events,  conclusions,  thus  unsupported,  thus  merely 
speculative,  must  be  looked  upon  rather  as  curious  than 
important.  Whatever  in  these  matters  is  of  serious  con- 
cernment, whether  to  the  Church  at  large,  or  to  the 
individuals  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  made  known  to 
us,  not  only  with  moral  certainty,  but  with  sufficient 
plainness,  as  a  positive  revelation.  We  have  not  to  deal 
vrith  insulated  truths,  resting  on  a  single  inference.  It 
is  incumbent  upon  me  to  show  that  the  above  statements 
are  distinctly  reflected  from  the  sacred  page.  I  must 
endeavour  to  prove  that  the  same  order  of  thought  is 
followed  out  in  the  Bible,  both  in  the  progressive  system 
of  facts  therein  recorded,  and  in  the  declarations  of  the 
inspired  writers. 

That  the  people  of  God  have  always  formed  a  peculiar 
kingdom,  subsisting  under  covenant  with  their  heavenly 
Sovereign,  has  already  been  sufficiently  demonstrated. 
That  this  federal  connexion  is  in  fact  a  vital  union,  to 
realise  which,  is  the  great  aim  of  Christianity,  and  the 
true  explanation  of  the  Christian  Church ;  in  particular 
that  we  are  ingrafted  into  this  "  one  body  "  by  baptism, 
and  maintained  in  it,  as  by  every  other  act  of  faith,  so 
peculiarly  and  emphatically  by  the  supper  of  the  Lord, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  set  forth  more  fully  when  we  come 
to  speak  expressly  of  these  holy  rites.  Let  it  suffice  at 
present  to  evince  from  Scripture  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, as  exhibited  in  the  persons  of  the  saints,  i.  e.,  as  it 
exists  in  fact,  can  only  be  understood  in  connexion  with 
the  united  assembly  of  its  &ithful  professors :  and  that 
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the  union  here  indicated  is  as  real  and  intimate  as  that 
of  the  members  in  a  living  body.  Now,  what  is  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  Paul  in  the  remarkable  chapter  to  which  I 
have  above  alluded  ?  Speaking  of  those  *'  spiritual  gifts  " 
with  which  the  Church  at  that  time  was  favoured,  **  there 
are  diversities  of  gifts,"  he  declares,  "  but  the  same  spirit," 
^^and  there  are  differences  of  administrations,  but  the 
same  Lord.  And  there  are  diversities  of  operations,  but 
it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all.  But  the 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit 
withar."  So  then,  if  there  be  still  any  gifts,  or  any 
operations,  remaining  in  the  Church,  (modified  by  differ^* 
ence  of  times  and  circumstance  we  may  well  Qxpect 
them  to  be,  for  we  are  told  that  they  are  diverse ;  but  if 
there  be  any  gifts  or  operations  remaining,  and  if  there 
be  none,  the  Church  is  extinct,)  it  is  still  the  same  Spirit, 
the  same  Lord,  the  same  God,  that  worketh  all  in  all* 
Moreover,  there  is  a  visible  display,  a  ^*  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit,"  of  whatever  kind.  Whether  it  be  stated  or 
occasional  ministrations,  ofiScial  powers  or  personal  graces, 
wisdom,  knowledge,  faith,  miracles,  prophecy,  the  discern- 
ing of  spirits,  tongues,  or  interpretations,  all  these  worketh 
that  same  spirit,  dividing  severally  to  every  man  as  he 
will.  ^^  For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members, 
and  all  the  members  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are 
one  body :  so  also  is  Christ.  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we 
all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free ; 
and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit'."  Hero 
then  we  have  the  all-important  fact,  to  which  I  have  so 
often  referred,  not  merely  asserted  in  express  terms,  but 
made  the  basis  of  conclusions  of  universal  application. 

»  1  Cor.  xii.  4—7. 
*  1  Oor.  zii.  12, 13.    Compare  Eph.  iii.  6;  Col.  i.  8. 
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The  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ,  (St  Paul  does  not 
scruple  to  describe  it  as  mysteriously  incorporated  with 
its  divine  head,  **  of  his  flesh  and  of  his  bones  V)  and 
therefore  the  several  functions  of  its  members  are  all 
manifestations  of  the  spirit,  the  operations  of  the  Lord 
Christ,  according  to  the  will  of  God.  We  notice  inci* 
dentally  that  we  are  all  baptized  into  this  body,  sacra- 
mentally  incorporated;  and  without  insisting  upon  the 
apparent  allusion  to  the  **  cup  of  blessing*,"  of  which  we 
'*  all  drink","  it  is  evident  that,  by  some  outward  religious 
act  (and  doubtless  in  a  degree  by  all),  every  member  of 
that  body  is  made  to  participate  of  one  spirit,  and  that  a 
spiritual,  that  is,  a  real  union,  is  the  consequence.  We 
all  drink  not  off  but  into,  one  spirit. 

But  it  will  be  said,  this  is  not  made  the  foundation 
of  any  outward  or  stated  economy.  An  outward  order  is 
indisputably  indicated,  and  this  must  infallibly  become 
stated  (we  know  it  did  so)  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
statedness  of  the  occasion.  This  being  uniform,  that 
cannot  vary,  for  under  similar  circumstances,  the  same 
causes  must  produce  a  similar  effect.  But  how  argues 
St.  Paul  ? — That  **  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but 
many,"  and  that  all  the  members  have  not  the  same 
office  \  Some  have  a  higher,  some  a  lower  function, 
there  is  a  subordination  of  degrees,  the  feebler  parts 
being  accounted  necessary,  and  the  less  honourable  being 
invested  with  more  abundant  honour,  tended  and  pro- 
tected with  especial  tenderness,  *'  that  there  may  be  jtio 
schism  in  the  body,"  the  several  members  caring  for  and 
sympathising  with  one  another.  ^*  Now  ye  are  the  body 
of  Christ,"  thus  the  apostle  concludes,  **  and  members  in 

*  Eph.  T.  30.  "1  Cor.  x.  16. 

*  1  Cor.  X.  3.    Matt.  zzyi.  27-  ^  Compare  Bom.  xii.  4 — 8. 
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particular.  And  God  hath  set  some  in  the  Church,  first 
apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teachers,  after  that 
miracles,  then  gifts  of  healing,  helps,  governments,  diver- 
sities of  tongues'." 

So  it  is  THE  Church,  the  visible  Church,  of  which  the 
apostle  speaks.  It  is  this  which  is  the  body  of  Christ ; 
and  in  this  Church  God  has  constituted  a  variety  of 
offices.  Of  these,  several,  being  of  temporary  use,  have 
long  ceased  to  exist.  Others  remain;  we  have  still 
teachers,  helps,  governments.  Shall  we  conclude,  that 
of  these  divine  establishments  the  permanent  provisions 
enjoy  less  honour  than  the  transitory  ?  Shall  we  assert 
that  God  has  not  '^  set  in  the  Church  "  those  offices  and 
functions  which,  as  it  plainly  appears,  were  intended  to 
continue;  that  ministerial  order  which  the  apostles  set 
up  "in  every  city*"  during  their  life-time,  and  left  behind 
them  at  their  death :  while  we  attribute  this  august  sanc- 
tion to  an  order  of  things  which  reason,  scripture,  and 
experience,  equally  prove  to  have  been,  in  some  measure, 
occasional  and  preparatory?  Why  should  we  deny  to 
the  ultimate  constitution  of  the  Church  the  same  au- 
thority which,  in  its  initial  state,  is  thus  claimed  for  it  by 
one  of  its  apostolic  founders  ? 

Assuming  what  I  shall  hope  presently  to  prove,  that 
the  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  truly 
exhibit  the  final  disposition  which  the  Church  received 
from  the  apostles,  shall  we  refuse  to  consider  them  as 
members  of  the  body  of  Christy  performing  their  special 
offices,  not  merely  under  a  sufficient  sanction,  but  with 
appropriate  and  ample  powers  ?  Can  we  imagine  that  an 
administration  has  been  given  and  confirmed,  but  that 
the  spiritual  gifts  which  belong  to  it  are  withheld  ? 

»  1  Cor.  xii.  27,  28.  •  Tim.  i.  5. 
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We  are  told  that  God  hath  set  in  the  Church  first 
apostles ;  and  accordingly,  in  another  place,  it  is  said  to 
be  '^  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  prophets  and  apo- 
stlesy  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone  \" 
That  these  apostles  had  a  part  to  perform  in  some  degree 
different  from  that  of  their  ostensible  successors  is  of 
course  admitted.    To  remember  the  words  of  the  Saviour, 
and  to  give  effect  to  his  purposes,  to  testify  what  they  had 
seen  and  heard,  and  to  accredit  their  witness  by  signs 
and  wonders ;  to  establish  a  Church,  and  in  so  doing  to 
provide  it  with  a  common  law^  which,  whether  written  or 
unwritten,  should  henceforth  be  inherent  in  its  constitu- 
tion :  this  was  a  task  for  which  they  alone  were  fitted. 
This  work  could  only  be  done  once,  and  by  them.     Yet 
the  Church  thus  planted  had  to  be  preserved,  extended, 
and  variously  modified.     In  a  secondary  sense,  it  was  still 
necessary  to  remember,   to   bear  witness,  to  interpret, 
to  legislate.     A  necessity  still  remained  for  economic, 
pastoral,  and  assistant  administrations,  embracing  an  ex- 
tensive and  diversified  field  of  duty.      Hence  we  find 
the  apostolic  commission  almost  immediately  extended 
beyond  the  original  twelve,  while  these  retained,  never- 
theless, their  peculiar  and   incommunicable  character'* 
They  continued,  I  say,  in  the  exclusive  exercise  of  those 
functions  which  belonged  to  them  as  founders  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  communicated  such  powers  only  as 
were  necessary  to  uphold,  to  perpetuate,  and  to  extend 
it*.     Thus  much  of  the  apostolic  office  is  as  needful  now 


'  Eph.  ii.  20. 

•  Gal.  i.  19.  1  Cor.  xv.  6—9. 
Phil.  ii.  25.     2  Cor.  viii.  23. 

*  It  follows  then,  that  in  all  the 
ordinary  parts  of  power  and  office, 
Christ  did  promise   to   be    with 


them  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  there  must  remain  a 
power  of  giving  faculty  and  ca- 
pacity to  persons  successively  for 
the  execution  of  that,  in  which 
Christ  promised  perpetual  assist- 
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as  it  was  then ;  and  although  from  a  respectful  feeling, 
the  name  of  apostles,  originally  borne  by  these  latter 
functionaries  S  was  soon  dropped,  the  more  general  title 
of  bishops  or  overseers,  after  the  death  of  the  first  or 
great  apostles,  being  adopted  in  a  restricted  sense,  to 
designate  their  apostolic  assistants  and  successors,  this 
change  went  no  further  than  to  fix  and  to  appropriate 
the  name,  by  which  they  had  already  been  distinguished, 
rather  perhaps  as  a  description  than  as  a  title.  Add  to 
thisi  that  though  the  plantation  of  particular  churches 
has  always  formed  one  of  their  high  duties,  yet  as  the 
Gospel  was  preached,  and  churches  established,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  in  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  missive  character  of  the  apostolic  commission 
was  soon,  in  a  manner,  superseded.  In  the  natural  course 
of  things  there  was  less  and  less  occasion  **  to  go  and 
teach  all  nations*/'  while  it  every  day  became  more  ne- 
cessary to  "feed  the  flock  of  God'*'  in  particular  places, 
and  to  watch  over  "  the  household  of  faith*."  Thus  those 
who  at  first  had  been  chiefly  missionaries,  presently  settled 
into  Btatiotiary  overseers,  with  fixed  sees*.     Missionary 

ance.      For  since  this  perpetual  |  are  such  as  are  necessary  for  the 


assistance  could  not  be  meant  of 
abiding  with  their  persons,  who  in 
a  few  years  were  to  leave  the 
worlds  it  must  needs  be  under- 
stood of  their  function,  which 
either  it  must  be  succeeded  to,  or 
else  it  was  as  temporary  as  their 
persons.  But  in  the  extraordinary 
privileges  of  the  apostles  they  had 
no  successors,  therefore  of  necessity 
must  be  constituted  in  the  ordinary 
office  of  apostolate.  Now,  what 
is  this  ordinary  office  ?  Most  cer- 
tainly, since  the  extraordinary  (as 
is  evident)  was  only  a  help  for  the 
founding  and  beginning,  die  other 


perpetuating  of  a  Church.  Now, 
in  clear  evidence  of  sense,  these 
offices  and  powers  are,  preachings 
baptizing^  consecrating,  ordaining^ 
and  governing;  for  these  were 
necessary  for  the  perpetuating  of 
a  Church,  &c. — ^Taylor  on  Epi^ 
copacy,  sect.  3. 

*  See  Tatlob  on  Episcopacy, 
sect.  4  and  5. 

'  Matt,  xxviii.  19* 

"  1  Peter  v.  2. 

^  Gal.  vi.  10.  Compare  Matt, 
xxiv.  45;  Luke  xii.  42. 

'  Thus  Titus,  and  some  other 
with  him,  who  came  to  Jerusalem 
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enterprises,  though  still  carried  on,  became  comparatively 
rare  and  occasional;  and  in  this  way,  perhaps,  while 
the  office  remained  essentially  unchanged,  the  name  of 
apostle  would  naturally  give  place  to  that  of  bishop.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  first  apostles  were 
also  entitled  bishops.  Both  of  these  characters  had  been 
expressly  communicated  to  them  by  him  to  whom  they 
originally  and  pre-eminently  belonged.  But  the  former 
was  their  distinctive  appellation,  while  the  latter,  under 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  Church,  was  alone  re« 
tained  by  their  successors. 

Again,  prophecy  and  teaching,  exposition  of  the  Divine 
will,  however  ascertained,  and  catechetical  instruction; 
can  we  doubt  that  these  were  "  set  in  the  church  *'  by  a 
t)erpetual  appointment  ?  Can  we  doubt  that,  emanating 
from  the  Church,  and  performed  with  due  authority  (not 
according  to  the  will  of  man,  but  as  parts  of  a  divine 
ordinance,)  they  carry  with  them  a  portion  of  that  life  by 
which  the  Church  itself  is  informed,  and  from  which  its 
essential  energies  are  derived  ?  Will  "  the  word  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge "  be  denied  by  that  spirit  who 
divideth  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will  ?     For  what 


with  the  Corinthian  benevolence, 
fire  called  aTTOoroXot  iK/c\r](TiS>Vy 
the  aposiles  of  the  churches. 
Apostles,  I  say,  in  the  episcopal 
sense.  They  were  none  of  the 
twelve,  they  were  not  of  immediate 
divine  missiofiy  but  of  apostolic 
ordination^  they  were  actually 
bishops,  as  I  shall  show,  hereafter. 
Titus  was  bishop  of  Crete,  and 
Epaphroditus  of  Philippi,  and 
these  were  the  apostles,  for  Titus 
came  with  the  Corinthian,  Epa- 
phroditus with  the  Colossian  libe- 
rality.    So  that  it  is  plain  that 


their  apostolate,  being  not  relative 
to  the  churches  whose  benevolence 
they  carried,  and  they  having 
churches  of  their  own,  as  Titus 
had  Crete,  and  Epaphroditus  had 
PhiHppi,  their  apostolate  was  a 
fixed  residence,  and  superinten- 
dancy  of  their  several  churches. 
(Taylor's  Episcopacy  Asserted, 
sec.  iv.)  Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  their 
apostolate  became  a  fixed  rest* 
dence,  and,  as  svch^  came  to  be 
exclusively  distinguished  as  an 
episcopate. 

L  2 
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is  the  will  of  the  Spirit?  Free  and  unrestricted  we 
know  it  is  and  must  be,  manifesting  itself  in  divers 
manners,  neither  to  be  anticipated  nor  controlled.  For 
every  good  gift  bj  which  the  Christian  man  is  distin- 
guished, of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  is  spiritual,  and 
must  be  so  accounted.  But  are  we  therefore  to  conclude 
that  the  influence  of  the  spirit  is  casual  or  arbitrary? 
We  are  assured  that  it  is  a  legitimate  object  of  prayer. 
This  at  least  is  matter  of  direct  precept,  accompanied  by 
promise ;  and  can  we  doubt  that  it  follows  generally  the 
lines  of  that  divine  order  which  was  given  to  the  Church 
for  this  very  end,  that  it  might  serve  as  an  administration 
of  the  spirit  ? 

But  where,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  miraculous  powers 
which  are  so  constantly  attributed  to  the  true  Church  in 
Holy  Writ  ?  If  you  draw  conclusions  in  favour  of  any 
existing  institution  from  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  or  from  any  similar  description 
of  the  apostolic  Church,  you  must  show  that  the  same 
conditions  are  fulfilled  in  both.  Where  are  your  gifts  of 
healing,  your  discerning  of  spirits,  your  diversities,  and 
interpretations  of  tongues  ? 

Now  on  this  it  might  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that 
"  every  manifestation  of  the  spirit  is  given  to  profit 
withal,"  that  is,  for  the  good  of  the  Church';  and  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  no  good  would  now  result  from  the 
exhibition  of  supernatural  gifts,  (we  are  not  speaking  of 
the  possession  or  the  exercise  of  spiritual,  that  is  to  say 
supernatural,  power,  but  of  the  miraculous  evidence  with 
which,  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church,  it  was  occasionally 
accompanied,)  nay,  if  we  cannot  prove  that  a  miraculous 

*  17/009  TO  cvfLifiepoy  scil.  t^9  eKKXijala^:, — 6chu£Us,  Lex.  in 
verbo. 
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display  of  power  is  essential  to  ministerial  efficacy  at  all 
times,  and  not  merely  an  attendant  circumstance, — a  gift 
bestowed  as  long  as  it  was  wanted,  and  no  longer,— 
unless  we  can  establish  this  position  on  incontrovertible 
grounds,  the  absence  of  miracles  for  so  many  ages  only 
makes  good  the  doctrine  of  this  very  chapter,  that  though 
the  spirit  be  everywhere  and  always  present  in  the  Church, 
the  mode  of  His  operations  varies  with  the  occasion.  We 
know  as  a  fact,  that  the  first  Christians  did  for  special 
purposes  work  miracles,  and  that  their  successors  in  the 
same  faith  did  not;  and  unless  we  know  from  other 
sources  that  the  condemnation  of  the  latter  is  implied  in 
this  difference,  we  can  only  infer  that  such  is  the  course 
of  God's  providence,  guided  by  infinite  wisdom  for  the 
benefit  of  His  Church  and  people.  I  say  the  fact  alone 
might  teach  us  this  lesson,  if  we  could  give  no  other 
account  of  the  matter.  But  a  reverent  consideration  of 
the  subject  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  enable  us  to  see  the 
reason  of  the  change. 

For,  what  is  the  intention  of  a  miracle,  except  to  give 
a  temporary  vantage-ground  to  the  spiritual  principle  in 
man,  by  which  he  may  be  enabled  to  shake  off  that 
dominion  of  the  senses,  at  once  bondage  and  idolatry, 
which  prevents  the  true  grounds  of  belief  from  being 
perceived  or  appreciated  ?  But  the  frequent,  not  to  say 
the  perpetual  repetition  of  such  displays,  would  liave  the 
directly  opposite  effect.  It  would  destroy  all  trust  in 
that  which  is  unseen,  inward,  and  spiritual,  and  substitute 
sight  for  faith  as  a  rule  of  religious  conduct  and  belief; 
thus  laying  a  heavier  chain  upon  the  wordly  mind  than 
that  which  it  seeks  to  remove.  For  both  visible  nature 
and  human  life  (apart  from  express  revelation)  are  full 
of  indications  by  which  we  are  referred  to  a  higher  source 
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of  infonaation  than  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  senses. 
We  see  that  the  laws  of  nature  supply  no  solution  of  the 
ultimate  phenomena  of  nature,  much  less  will  any  me- 
chanical  theory  account  for  the  action  and  reaction,  the 
play  and  movement,  observable  in  the  world  of  man. 
Hence,  to  wait  patiently  for  a  better  light,  heedfully  to 
watch  for  it,  and  trustfully  to  attend  to  it,  has  been  re* 
cognised  as  affording  the  only  hope  of  unriddling  the 
mystery  of  existence,  even  before  the  "  true  light "  "  came 
unto  his  own  *.*'  Now  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  portents, 
supposing  them  to  retain  their  miraculous  character,  could 
only  tend  to  counteract  these  yearnings,  and  give  a  more 
despotic  empire  to  the  senses.  But  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  inquire  how  far  the  constant  exhibition  of  super- 
natural power  is  compatible  with  that  miraculotis  character 
on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid'. 

Miracles  are  represented  in  Scripture  as  of  three 
kinds,  powers,  signs,  and  wonders";  of  which  the  first 
is  a  general  term  expressing  all  supernatural  acts  or 
fEkCulties,  and  therefore  includes  whatever  we  understand 
both  by  a  idgn  and  by  a  wonder.  Now,  a  wonder  or 
portent  has  evidently  attained  its  object  when  it  has 
roused   attention.      By  its   definition,   it  is  something 


»  Johni.  9. 11. 

*  August,  de  Vera  Relig.  cap. 
25,  t  i.  763.  "  F.  Accipimus 
majorcs  nostros,  co  gradu  fidci 
quo  a  teinporalibus  ad  setenia 
consccndttur,    Tisibilia     miracula 


animus  semper  visibilia  qucereret^ 
et  eornm  consueludine  Jrigesceret 
genus  humanum,  quorum  novitate 
flagrayit:  ncc  jam  nobis  dubium 
esse  oportet  lis  esse  credendum, 
qui  cum  ea  pnedicarent  quie  pauci 


(non  enim  aliter  poterant)  sccu-  '  assequumtur,  se  tamen  seqnendos 


'tos  esse:  per  quos  id  actum  est, 
nf  necessaria  non  essenl  posteris. 
Cum  enim  Ecdesia  GatlioHca  per- 
totum  orbem  diffusa  atque  fun- 
data  sit,  nee  miracula  ilia  in  nostra 
.tempora  duiare  permissa  sunt,  ue 


popnlis  persuadere  poiueruni.""-^ 
Referred  to  bj  Hooker,  EccL  PoL 
Book  Y.  ch.  Lxvi.  3;  and  the 
entire  quotation  is  giren  in 
Keble*8  ^tion. 
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strange,  unusual,  and  marvellous.  If  it  recurred  fre- 
quently, it  would  soon  cease  to  excite  surprise,  and  thus 
defeat  its  own  end.  Moreover,  it  is  in  every  case  the 
forerunner  of  change.  In  a  permanent  dispensation, 
therefore,  it  can  have  no  place,  and  it  need  have  none. 
It  is  a  fearful  warning,  by  which  the  fiuthftil  and  the 
faithless  alike  are  admonished,  once  for  all,  of  that  which 
is  to  come. 

Considered  as  a  sign,  the  object  of  a  miracle  is  to 
procure  credit,  as  it  were  by  advance,  for  something  not 
yet  tested  by  experience.  It  establishes  a  truth,  not  for 
the  time  merely,  but  for  ever.  Every  sign,  therefore, 
leaves  behind  it  a  fact,  which  henceforth  supplies  its 
place  \    The  kingdom  of  the  Gospel  was  announced  by 


^  In  the  infancy  of  the  world, 
gigns  and  wonders  were  requisite 
to  startle  and  break  down  that 
superstition,  idolatrous  in  itself, 
and  the  source  of  all  other  idolatrj, 
which  tempts  the  natural  man  to 
seek  the  true  cause  and  origin  of 
public  calamities  in  outward  cir- 
cumstances, persons  and  incidents; 
in  agents,  therefore,  that  were 
themselres  but  surges  of  the  same 
tide,  passive  conductors  of  the  one 
invisible  influence,  under  which 
the  total  host  of  billows,  in  the 
whole  line  of  successive  impulse, 
swell  and  roll  shoreward;  there 
finally,  each  in  its  turn,  to  strike, 
roar,  and  be  dissipated. 

But  with  each  miracle  worked 
there  was  a  truth  revealed,  which 
thenceforward  was  to  act  as  its 
substitute.  And  if  we  think  the 
Bible  less  applicable  to  us  on 
account  of  the  miracles,  we  de- 
grade  ourselves  into  mere  slaves 
of  sense  and  fancy,  which  are  in- 


deed the  appointed  medium  be* 
tween  earth  and  heaven,  but  for 
that  very  cause  stand  in  a  desi- 
rable relation  to  spiritual  truth, 
then  only,  when,  as  a  mere  and 
passive  medium,  they  yield  a  free 
passage  to  its  light.  It  was  only 
to  overthrow  the  usurpation  exer- 
cised in  and  through  the  senses, 
that  the  senses  were  miraculously 
appealed  to.  Reason  and  religion 
are  their  own  evidence.  The 
natural  sun  is  in  this  respect  a 
symbol  of  the  spiritual.  Ere  he 
is  fully  arisen,  and  while  his 
glories  are  still  under  veil,  he  calls 
up  the  breeze  to  chase  away  the 
usurping  vapours  of  the  night- 
season,  and  thus  converts  the  air 
itself  into  the  minister  of  its  own 
purification:  not  surely  in  proof 
or  elucidation  of  the  light  from 
heaven,  but  to  prevent  its  inter- 
ception. —  Statesman's  Manual. 
S.  T.  C. 
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wonders,  and  confinned  by  signs;  fresh  wonders  and  addi- 
tional signs  accompanied  the  national  visitation  of  the 
Jews,  when  the  Son  of  man  came  in  judgment  to  his 
ancient  Church,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem:  and 
when  this  terrible  figure  shall  be  fulfilled  finally,  com- 
pletely, and  universally ;  whenever  the  last  great  change 
in  the  dispensation  of  the  Church  is  at  hand  \  we  have 
reason  to  expect  wonders  yet  more  portentous,  signs  still 
more  fearfully  convincing.  ^*  The  sun  shall  be  darkened, 
and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall 


>  <'  That  these  (the  miracles 
wrought  by  our  Lord),  by  an 
unhappy  Latinism,  hare  been  con- 
founded as  to  their  kind  with  the 
portents  and  prodigies  which  Livy 
tells  of,  I  know  well ;  but  I  know 
also  that  there  is  no  authority  in 
language  for  this  confusion ;  that 
they  are  called  '  signs  and  powers,' 
but  never  portents ;  that  the  word 
ripara  is  nerer  once  applied  to 
them,  and  only  once  to  the  mira- 
cles of  the  apostles,  and  then  in 
conjunction  with  the  two  other 
words  of  which  I  hare  spoken*." 
Surely  there  is  some  mistake  or 
ambiguity  here.  The  miracles  of 
our  Saviour  are  at  least  once  cha- 
racterized as  wonders,  ripara^ 
and  those  of  the  apostles  repeat- 
edly^. St.  Paul  enumerates 
^  wonders  "  among  the  signs  of  an 
apostle^,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  *,  the  same  term  is  em- 
ployed in  conjunction  with  signs 

*  Letter*  to  a  Member  €f  the  Society 
tf  Friends  by  a  Clergyman  uf  the  Church 
qf  England.  No.  V.  p.  71* 

^  Acts  U.  22. 

<  Acts  ii.  43;  V.  12;  xiv.  3;  et 
pasHm, 

'  2  Cor.  xii.  12. 

•  Heb.  ii.  4. 


and  divers  miracles  (powers),  and 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  confirmation  generally 
afforded  by  God  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  It  seems  more 
agreeable  to  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture to  consider  the  miracles, 
whether  of  our  Lord  or  of  the 
apostles,  with  respect  to  their 
origin,  as  powers,  with  respect  to 
their  use,  both  as  signs  and  won- 
ders: signs,  when  regarded  as 
confirmatory;  wonders,  when  their 
object  is  to  awaken,  to  announce, 
to  portend.  In  either  sense  their 
perpetual  recurrence  appears  in- 
compatible with  the  scheme  of 
Providence. 

The  author  of  these  Sermons 
may  be  allowed  to  express  a  regret 
that  the  admirable  Letters  from 
which  the  above  quotation  is 
taken,  did  not  fall  into  his  hands 
at  an  earlier  period.  Had  they 
dune  so,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  not  have  dwelt  so  long 
upon  certain  parts  of  his  subject, 
already  treated,  though  in  some- 
what a  different  point  of  view,  by 
the  author  of  tbat  publication, 
with  so  much  fulness  and  power. 
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fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be 
shaken.  And  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of 
man  in  heaven*." 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  moreover,  that  the  miraculous 
powers  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul,  are  nowhere  set  apart  as 
specific  characters  by  which  the  Church  was  to  be  known 
or  distinguished.  They  are  mentioned  incidentally  with 
other  graces,  which  we  know  to  be  ordinary  and  perma- 
nent, but  which  are  placed  by  the  apostles  on  precisely 
the  same  footing  as  the  former ; — attributed  to  the  same 
origin,  and  referred  to  the  same  end.  "  To  one  is  given 
by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom ;  to  another  the  word 
of  knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another  faith  by  the 
same  Spirit ;  to  another  the  gifts  of  healing  by  the  same 
Spirit ;  to  another  the  working  of  miracles ;  to  another 
prophecy;  to  another  discerning  of  spirits;  to  another 
divers  kinds  of  tongues;  to  another  the  interpretation 
of  tongues.  Bat  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the 
self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he 
wiir." 

What  can  we  conclude  from  this,  except  that  they 
are  all  equally  spiritual,  equally  supernatural ;  those  that 
remain,  as  well  as  those  that  are  no  longer  manifested ; 
wisdom,  knowledge,  faith,  prophecy,  no  less  than  the 
other  gifts  with  which  they  are  associated  ?  Or  if  God 
has  set  in  the  Church  a  number  of  offices,  some  of  which 
have  passed  away,  while  others  remain,  no  distinction 
being  made  by  the  apostles  between  the  two,  can  we 
doubt  that  the  latter  are  exercised  under  the  same  sane* 
tions  as  the  former,  or  shall  we  refuse  to  attribute  to 
them  a  spiritual  efficacy  corresponding  to  their  original 
institution  ? 

»  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  30.  •  1  Cor.  xii.  8—11. 
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On  the  whole,  we  maj  conclude  that  the  difference 
observable  between  the  Church  as  described  by  St.  Paul 
in  this  remarkable  chapter,  and  the  same  Church  at  all 
subsequent  periods,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  If  in 
that  first  assembly  of  the  saints  there  existed  a  spiritual 
communion,  **  knitting  together "  into  one  its  actual 
members,  not  excluding  those  who  were  already  asleep 
in  the  Lord  *,  so  is  it  now.  If  they  were  a  body  of  which 
the  unseen,  but  ever  present.  Saviour  was  the  head,  and 
if  irom  him  there  proceeded  an  unfailing  issue  of  life, 
that  circulated  through  every  limb,  so  is  it  still.  Lastly, 
if  the  Spirit,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
found  in  the  assembly  of  the  saints  his  chosen  dwelling* 
place,  manifesting  his  presence  by  spiritual  gifts  and 
graces  accommodated  in  kind  and  measure  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Church,  so  must  it  be  till  the  end  shall  have 
come.  If  the  Saviour^s  Church  be  anywhere  visible  on 
earth,  this  must  be  its  essential  character.  In  every  gift 
we  must  recognise  the  same  spirit,  in  every  ministry  the 
same  Lord,  in  every  operation  the  same  God  working  all 
in  all. 

We  conclude,  then,  with  reference  to  the  visible 
constitution  of  the  Church,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us 
from  our  fathers,  that  ^^  God  has  set  some  in  the  Church," 
some  persons  and  some  things.  These  are  enumerated  by 
the  apostle ;  and  with  whatever  difference  of  names,  or 
variety  of  modification,  we  find  his  description  so  far 
applicable  to  the  assemblies  of  the  saints  in  succeeding 
ages,  as  fully  to  identify  the  Church  which  has  been,  with 
the  Church  that  is.  There  are  the  same  offices,  and  the 
same  gifts,  present  with  us,  either  in  renewed  operation, 
or  in  their  permanent  effects ;  in  either  case  equally  real^ 

»  1  Cor.  XT. 
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equally  lively^  equally  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  God, 
the  same  Lord,  the  same  Spirit.  We  have  still  governors, 
teaohers,  ministers.  The  word  of  God  from  their  mouths, 
the  ordinances  of  God  from  their  hands,  are  still  *^  with 
power,"-— still,  we  may  believe, — must  believe  (if  we  will 
regard  so  blessed  a  privilege  merely  as  a  duty,  and  so  be 
required  to  submit  where  we  are  called  upon  to  enjoy), — 
still  we  may  and  must  believe, — the  word  thus  preached, 
the  means  of  grace  thus  administered,  carry  with  them  a 
divine  efficacy,  emanating  from  that  common  life  with 
which  the  whole  body  is  animated,  and  flowing  in 
channels  expressly  prepared  for  it  by  the  will  and  counsel 
of  the  Most  High.  And  shall  we  refuse  to  believe  unless 
we  see  signs  and  wonders  ?  Is  not  the  visible  existence 
of  the  Church,  with  all  the  marvellous  effects  which  it 
has  wrought  in  the  world,  and  which  (sore  let  and  hin- 
dered as  it  is  from  within  and  from  without)  it  still  con- 
tinues to  produce, — a  wonder  sufficiently  startling  to 
induce  us  to  refer  an  influence  at  once  so  potent  and  so 
peculiar,  so  unlike  every  other  influence  by  which  the 
course  of  human  affairs  is  governed,  whether  of  the  flesh, 
the  world,  or  the  devil,  to  that  which  alone  is  none  of 
these,  God,  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  operating 
through  the  Holy  Ghost.  Or  shall  we  still  desire  a  sign  ? 
Is  not  a  standing  ministry,  the  word  of  revelation  written 
and  preached,  sacraments  duly  administered,  all  essentially 
the  same,  now  and  of  old  time,  here  and  everywhere ;  are 
not  these  so  many  signs  of  the  Son  of  man,  visible  in  the 
land  pf  our  pilgrimage,  in  the  length  and  in  the  breadth 
of  it  ?  Lastly,  in  the  outward  unity  of  the  Church,  torn 
and  dismembered  as  it  is,  yet  as  it  may  still  be  recog- 
nised upon  a  general  review,  in  the  tendency  of  its 
members,  both  by  secret  and  outward  communion,  how- 
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ever  imperfect  and  interrupted,  to  unite  together  for  a 
purpose  quite  opposed  to  secular  interests  and  carnal 
passions,  may  we  not  behold  that  body  of  Christ  sensibly 
exhibited,  of  which  we  are  members  in  particular  ?  If  so, 
we  shall  no  longer  doubt  in  what  light  we  are  to  regard 
the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  they  are  inherent 
in  its  original  constitution.  We  cannot  doubt  that  they 
exist  by  the  express  appointment  of  God,  who  has  "  set 
the  members  in  the  body  every  one  as  it  has  pleased 
Him/' 

And  although  the  general  scope  of  the  chapter  which 
we  have  been  considering  may  be  thought  to  refer  pri- 
marily to  those  gifts  and  functions,  which,  in  a  restricted 
sense,  we  call  ministerial^  we  cannot  but  conclude  that 
every  act  which  the  Christian  performs  cls  a  Christian, 
every  situation  which  he  fills  as  a  Churchman, — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  in  communion  with  his 
fellow-believers, — shares  in  the  same  sanctions,  and  is 
entitled  to  the  same  respect.  Whether  Paul  practise  his 
craft  as  a  tent-maker,  or  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  whether  Luke  pursue  his  honourable  calling  as  a 
physician,  or  record  the  acts  of  his  Saviour,  and  of  his 
chosen  witnesses,  for  the  perpetual  instruction  of  the 
Church;  nay,  whether  Cornelius  discharge  his  duty  as 
captain  of  the  Italian  band,  or  communicate  to  Peter  the 
vision  through  which  he  became  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Lord's  people  among  the  Gentiles:  whatever  art,  pro- 
fession, or  occupation,  the  believer  performs  in  a  believing 
spirit,  he  is  doing  the  work  of  God,  he  is  labouring  in 
the  Church  of  God,  he  may  expect  the  blessing  of  God. 
"  And  the  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of 
thee :  nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of 
thee."     Onesimus  may  serve   Philemon,  and  yet  ^^  not 
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now  as  a  servant,  but  above  a  servant,  a  brother  beloved  *." 
While  they  "  of  the  household  of  Caesar,"  not  less  nor 
more  esteemed,  from  the  comparative  superiority  of  their 
worldly  station,  may  be  honoured  by  the  special  saluta- 
tion of  an  apostle.  For  whatever  we  do  at  all,  we  may 
do  unto  the  Lord,  and  as  one  of  his  own  people. 

But  some  are  called  to  the  peculiar  service  of  the 
Temple.  Matthew  must  leave  sitting  at  the  receipt  of 
custom,  not  merely  that  he  may  follow  Jesus  as  his  dis* 
ciple,  but  that  he  may  be  made  his  apostle  and  official 
witness.  There  are  those  whose  sole  vocation  is  to  be 
"  fishers  of  men."  In  the  descriptions  of  the  Church, 
contained  in  the  writings  of  its  founders,  these  naturally 
hold  a  prominent  place.  Now,  although  every  Christian 
calling  exercised  under*  the  general  sanction  of  the  Head 
of  the  Church,  in  so  far  as  the  sublime  relation  in  which 
he  stands  to  the  several  members  of  his  body,  is  in  each 
particular  case  personally  recognised  and  asserted;  yet 
the  direct  ministry  of  the  Gospel  appears  placed  under 
his  more  immediate  regulation  and  control.  We  do  not 
appear  left  in  this  instance  to  our  own  discretion,  as  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  to  adopt  such  methods  as  we 
may  deem  most  conducive  to  the  end  in  view.  It  would 
seem  that  the  plan  devised  by  infallible  Wisdom  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  has  not  been  wholly  abandoned  to 
the  prudence  or  virtue  of  those  human  agents,  which  are 
nevertheless  employed  in  the  work.  A  definite  arrange- 
ment appears  to  have  been  established,  at  the  first  foun- 
dation of  the  Church,  the  main  lines  of  which  may  be 
ascertained  with  certainty,  and  from  these  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude,  it  is  neither  lawful  nor  expedient  to 
swerve. 

»  Philera.  16. 
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Such,  at  least,  is  the  position  which  it  will  now  be 
my  business  to  maintain.  Thus  far  I  have  attempted  to 
set  forth  the  incorporative  union  of  the  saints  in  one 
body,  from  which  alone,  as  we  learn  from  Scripture,  is 
derived  whatever  eflScacy  or  lively  power  is  justly  attri- 
buted to  the  appointed  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  It  has 
appeared  from  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  to  be  nothing 
less  than  the  outward  manifestation  of  an  indwelling  life, 
invigorating  every  separate  member,  and  fitting  it  for  its 
appointed  work,  but  more  especially  is  it  imparted  to 
those  who,  by  the  ea^ess  enactment  of  Gk)d,  are  "  set  in 
the  Church,*'  to  rule,  to  instruct,  and  to  serve  it.  Our 
next  inquiry  will  carry  us  further.  We  shall  see  that 
certain  precise  and  immutable  forms  were  impressed  upon 
the  Church  by  the  apostles,  partly  to  be  gathered  from 
their  writings,  partly  exhibited  in  the  Church  itself,  as 
it  appears  in  primitive  times,  and  as  it  has  continued 
uninterruptedly  to  the  present  day.  In  a  word,  having 
considered  the  nature  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  we  shall 
now  treat  of  its  constitution. 
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SERMON  X. 

THE  SAINTS,  OR  TttE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  AS  DELt 
NEATED  IN  THE  APOSTOLIO  SCRIPTURES. 


Part  II. — Thb  Church  administrative,  and  the  Church 

COLLECTIVE. 


Revelations  i.  5,  6. 

Vnio  him  that  loved  us^  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  bloody 
and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  utUo  God  and  his  Father ; 
to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

In  seeking  to  ascertain  from  Scripture  the  formal  con- 
stitution of  the  Christian  Church,  as  originally  established 
by  the  apostles,  our  attention  is  naturally  directed  to  the 
oflSces  borne,  or  at  least  to  the  functions  discharged,  by 
those  members  of  the  Christian  body  whom  St.  Paul 
distinguishes  under  the  name  of  "  spirituar;"  persons, 
namely,  possessing  ^*  spiritual  gifts,"  and  discharging 
spiritual  duties.  A  remarkable  passage,  in  which  the 
apostle  enumerates  and  distinguishes  the  several  "  gifts," 
"  ministeries,"  and  "  operations,"  exhibited  by  different 
functionaries  in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  has  already  come 
under  our  review':  and  with  this  we  may  compare  the 
language  of  the  same  apostle  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  "  Christy"  he  observes,  in  reference  to  a 
remarkable  prophecy  of  David,  "  when  he  had  ascended 
up  on  high,  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto 

"  1  Cor.  xiv.  37.  ■  1  Cor.  xii.  1—31. 
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men.  And  he  gave  some  apostles;  and  soine  prophets ;  and 
some  evangelists;  and  some  pastors  and  teachers;  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for 
the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ*/*  Thus  it  appears 
beyond  controversy,  that  the  constitution  of  the  apo- 
stolical Church  was  a  gift  from  Christ  himself,  solemnly 
conferred  upon  mankind  after  his  ascension:  another 
proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  a  distinction  of  offices 
prevailed  from  the  first,  in  the  Christian  community,  by 
the  express  appointment  of  its  Divine  head ;  and  that,  for 
the  same  purposes  which  the  ministerial  economy  of  our 
own,  and  every  other  Church,  is  still  intended  to  serve. 
And,  indeed,  nothing  less  was  to  be  expected,  for  the 
same,  or  at  least  a  similar  order,  was  to  be  observed, 
**  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ'." 

Thus  far  the  resemblance  between  the  Church  of  the 
apostles,  and  that  of  modern  times,  is  perfect.  The 
several  members  of  the  body  being  united  together  by 
an  unseen,  but  most  real  and  effectual  connexion,  were 
consequently  to  exhibit  an  outward  and  formal  unity,  as 
an  evidence  of  their  Christian  calling,  appreciable  by  the 
world,  as  well  as  by  themselves.  So  prayed  the  Saviour 
himself.  "  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name, 
those  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one, 
as  we  are," — that  is,  by  a  vital  and  mystical  union. 
"  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which 
shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word;  that  they  all 
may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee ; 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us:    that  the  world  may 

*  Eph.  iy.  11,  12.  •  Eph.  ir.  13. 
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bdieve  thai  thou  hast  sent  me\^*    So  that  we  can  have  no 
doubt  either  as  to  the  extent  or  the  object  of  this  great 
confederacy.     It  is  "  a  sensibly  known  company",'*  in- 
cluding every  true  believer  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  that  dispensation  under  which  it  exists;  and  is 
intended  to  be  a  witness  for  Christ  in  the  worlds  through 
the  union  of  all  its  members  in  one  body^  a  body  limited 
neither  by  time  nor  place,  yet  cognizable  as  one  and  the 
same,  in  all  places,  and  throughout  all  times ;  one  in  its 
nature,  uniform  in  its  tendencies,  the  same  in  its  func- 
tions, similar  in  its  characteristic  forms.     Further,  with 
a  view  to  general  edification,  that  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
**  once   delivered  to  the   saints,"    might  be  preserved, 
religious  knowledge  increased,   and  heretical   divisions 
avoided,  or,  as  this  last  object  is  stated  by  the  apostle, 
*'  that  we  henceforth  be  no  more  children  tossed  to  and 
fro,   and   carried   about  with   every   wind   of  doctrine, 
by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby 
they  lay  in  wait  to  deceive^:"  our  ascended  Lord  is  said 
to  have  bestowed  upon  his  Church  that  disposition  of 
holy  offices,  and  edifying  ministries,  to  which  we  find 
such  frequent  allusion  in  the  latter  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  groundwork  of  a  sacred  polity  intended 
to  endure  till  the  consummation  of  the  Christian  scheme. 
Thus  far  all  is  clear:  and  when  we  see  the  Church,  as  it 


*  JohnxYii.  11,20,21. 

*  See  Hooker,  book  iii.,  sect.  3. 

*  Hence  is  the  visible  Church 
of  Christ  properiy  definecT  in  the 
Nineteenth  Article,  as  "  a  con- 
gregation of  faithful  men,"  though 
in  the  same  fold  with  the  true 
Israelites  there  be  found  many,  in 
their  indiyidual  character,  utterly 
faithless.     Of   "  the  communion 


of  the  saints "  as  it  subsists  spiri- 
tually and  in  the  sight  of  God, 
"  the  world "  can  of  course  know 
nothing.  To  be  a  witness  for 
Christ,  it  must  be  ostensibly  re- 
presented in  the  sight  of  men,  and 
the  outward  association  by  which 
this  is  effected  is  the  visible 
Church  of  Christ. 
*  Eph.  iv.  14. 
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now  appears,  pursuing  the  same  objects,  by  the  same 
means;  when,  on  a  comparison  of  the  past  with  the 
present  state  of  religion  in  the  world,  we  find  that  a 
growing  acquaintance  with  the  great  **  mystery  of  godli- 
ness "  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  kept  up,  both  in  indi- 
viduals, and  in  the  Church  at  large,  by  an  ostensible 
adherence  to  the  apostolic  system;  in  other  words,  by 
the  perpetuation  of  certain  spiritual  offices,  held  under  a 
stated  authority,  and  professedly  exercised  under  a  divine 
sanction; — we  are  encouraged  in  our  confidence,  that, 
though  separated  by  a  long  course  of  years  from  the 
Church  of  the  apostles,  as  it  existed  under  their  personal 
regulation,  we  are  still  substantially  the  same  body, 
retaining  the  same  ordinances,  acting  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  occupying  the  same  position.  That  the 
operation  of  this  system  has  been  grievously  impeded 
and  interrupted,  as  by  the  partial  disconnexion  of  the 
Christian  ministry  from  its  spiritual  head  through  the 
usurpation  of  the  Romish  pontificate,  and  by  all  the 
other  manifestations  of  the  same  antichrist';  so,  in  more 
modern  times,  by  the  unauthorised  attempt  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  ministry  independently  of  any  fixed 
or  traditional  order,  is  indeed  most  true,  and  affords 
an  unwished-for  confirmation  of  the  general  principle. 
These  deviations  assure  us  yet  more  ftiUy  that  **  God  has 
set  some  in  the  Church,"  that  "  Christ  has  given  "  some  to 
his  people, — ministers  of  holy  things  by  special  right, 
to  whom  the  heavenly  dispensation  has  been  distinctly 
confided,  and  in  whose  hands,  while  they  continue  fiiithful 
to  their  trust,  it  will  be  eminently  blessed.  Thus  far,  I 
repeat,  all  is  clear ;  but  when  we  compare  the  details  of 
the  picture,  as  it  is  presented  in  the  page  of  Holy  Writ, 

'  2  Thess.  ii.  3—12. 
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i¥ith  the  actual  state  of  the  things  as  they  now  appear, 
we  are  struck  no  less  with  the  difference,  than  with  the 
similarity.  In  particular,  the  spiritual  persons  enumerated 
by  St.  Paul  in  the  two  passages  which  we  have  been  con* 
sidering,  will  be  judged  to  bear  other  names  and  offices^ 
more  in  number,  and  different  in  kind,  than  those  for 
which  in  modern,  and  indeed  in  the  most  ancient  times, 
subsequently  to  the  age  of  the  apostles,  the  sanction  of  a 
divine  appointment  is  claimed. 

Thus  much  may  safely  be  admitted,  that  the  Church, 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  was  still  in  a  state 
of  transition,  tending  indeed  to  that  form  which  it  was 
eventually  intended  to  assume,  but  not  yet  perfectly 
organised  ^  A  Church,  for  instance,  consisting  entirely 
of  new  converts,  and  still  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  an  apostle,  neither  admitted  nor  required  that  gradu* 
ated  scale  of  divine  offices,  which  time  alone  could  pro- 
vide, and  which  the  removal  of  its  inspired  Founder  first 
made  indispensable.  On  the  other  hand,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  certain  eMraordinmry  teachers  were  demanded 
by  the  exigences  of  a  rising  Church,  whose  duties  expired 
when  the  need  which  created  them  ceased.  Of  this  kind, 
in  all  probability,  were  the  evangelists  mentioned  above'. 
Again,  the  miraculous  powers,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  will  account  for  several  temporary  arrangements'; 
and  possibly  the  distinction  still  subsisting  between  the 
Gentile  and  Jewish  converts,  a  distinction  distinctly 
recognised  by  the  apostles  in  a  meeting  convened  to  con- 


'  Epiph.  Hceres.  1.  xxt.  Beet.  5, 
p.  908,  quoted  in  Potter  On 
Church  Government^  chap.  iv.  Ov 
yap  irdvra  eifOv^  TjBuyqOrjaav 
oi  ^AiroaroKov  KaraarriaaL,  k. 
T.  \. 


•  In  genere  EvarfyeKLaraX 
Tocantur  ministri  qnidam  Ecclesiae 
ChrLstianae,  extra  ordinem  et  ad 
tempus  a  Deo  Tocati  ad  prssdican- 
dum  Evangelium.— SuicsR.  in  voc. 

"  1  Cor.  xir. 
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eider  this  very  question  \  and  not  obliterated  till  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  may  have  been  incompatible 
with  that  uniformity  of  discipline  which  ultimately  pre- 
vailed. On  the  whole,  when  we  take  into  account  the 
scope  and  occasion  of  the  several  Scriptures  from  which 
we  gather  our  notions  of  the  infant  Church,  as  it  then 
appeared,  while  the  apostles  still  watched  over  its  cradle, 
we  must  freely  confess,  or  rather  solemnly  urge,  that  if 
we  had  no  other  guide  in  the  formation  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical polity,  than  the  faint  delineations  to  which  I  have 
been  alluding, — were  we  not  assisted  in  our  interpreta- 
tion of  these  authorities,  first  by  certain  principles,  col- 
lected from  a  general  study  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  and 
secondly  by  certain  facts,  supplied  by  the  Church  itself 
historically  considered, — ^we  should  be  led  into  the  most 
extravagant  errors,  as  experience  has  repeatedly  proved, 
both  in  ancient,  in  modern,  and  in  recent  times. 

To  touch  for  a  moment  upon  the  facts  of  the  case, 
we  know  that,  from  the  age  immediately  following  the 
apostolic  to  the  present  time,  there  have  been  found  in 


»  Acts  XV.  6-^1.  If  "  the 
Pharisees  which  helieved  "  had  not 
held  themselves  personally  under 
covenant  to  ^'  keep  the  law  of 
Moses," — and  if  this  ohligation 
had  not  heen  recognised  hj  the 
apostles, — ^there  could  have  been 
no  ground  for  the  sentence  of  the 
council,  ''  that  we  trouble  not 
them  which  from  among  the  Gen- 
tiles are  turned  unto  God."  If 
the  Jewish  converts  were  free, 
there  could  have  been  no  debate 
respecting  those  of  the  uncircum- 
cision.  On  the  words,  ''  for  Moses 
of  old  time  hath  in  eveiy  city 
those  that  preach  him,  being  read 


in  the  synagogues  every  sabbath- 
day,"  Chrysostom  remarks,  Kal 
Xva    fiffTi^    avOvTreviyKfi,    Bict, 

tI  fJLTf    KOX    lovBaloi^    TO,    avTU 

eTTiariWofjiey ;  iw'^a^eX&ytov' 

Kara  ttoX^v  tov?  /cr/pvaaoyra^ 
iavToy  eyei'  TOvrioTi,  Mcovai]^ 
avTOt^  ctaX4r/€TaL  avv€j(&^' 
TovTO  7^/5  ioTi  TO  Kara  irav 
adfifiarov  ava/ytvaxTKO/jLeyo^. 
Aoy.  \y.  From  this  it  would 
seem  that  in  the  opinion  of  Chry- 
sostom, the  Jewish  Christian  still 
adliered  generally  to  the  worship 
of  the  synagogue,  and  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  (Jewish)  sabbath. 
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every  particular  Church,  of  which  "we  have  any  account, 
not  merely  a  number  of  sacred  offices,  more  or  fewer ; 
three  or  four  of  which  (for  if  we  include  the  order  of 
deaconesses  S  the  latter  number  is  obtained,)  have  been 
universally  believed  to  be  of  apostolic  institution,  while 
the  remainder  have  claimed  no  higher  authority  than  that 
of  the  particular  Church  in  which  they  appear';  but  a 
sacred  dass^  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Church 
at  large,  as  the  Aaronical  priesthood  under  the  Mosaic 
economy,  to  the  remainder  of  the  Jewish  people*.  It  is 
to  this  class  that  the  three  orders  of  bishops,  presbjrters, 
and  deacons,  as  they  come  before  us  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, are  to  be  assigned ;  and  in  this  respect  alone  is  it 
of  any  moment  to  inquire  whether  we  can  trace  their 
prototypes  in  the  sacred  record.  It  is  surely  idle  to  draw 
a  comparison  between  the  officers  of  the  Church,  as  they 
existed  before  and  after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  inde- 
pendently of  that  distinction,  be  it  what  it  may,  which 
gives  to  the  three  permanent  orders  their  peculiar  cha- 
racter. Under  the  former  state  of  things,  we  have 
apostles,  prophets,  and  evangelists ;  we  have  those  who 
spake  with  tongues,  and  those  who  interpreted  them; 
we  have  those  who  wrought  miracles,  and  those  who 
healed  diseases.      Subsequently,   we  have   sub-deacons. 


»  Rom.  xvi.  1. 

•  Different  churches,  or  the 
same  church  in  different  ages,  had 
more  or  fewer  of  the  inferior 
orders.  They  were  not,  therefore, 
of  catholic  institution. — Johnson's 
Fade  Mecum.  vol.  ii.  Pref. 

•  The  distinction  of  lay  and 
clerical  is  of  somewhat  another 
kind,  and  of  rather  later  origin. 
In  the  primitive  Church,  the  term 


clergy  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  three  superior  orders.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  frequently 
used  as  a  general  term  for  those 
ecclesiastics  which  were  below  the 
degree  of  deacon. — See  the  Aposto^ 
lical  Canons^  passim^  particularly 
the  first,  twelfth,  and  twenty- 
ninth.  See  also  Bingham's  An- 
tiquities of  the  Christian  Church, 
chap.  V.  sect.  6,  7>  &nd  8. 
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readers,  singers,  exorcists,  acolytes,  ostiaries,  &o.,  all  in-i 
eluded  under  the  general  name  of  clergy,  and  this  in  the 
most  primitiye  times.  They  are  noticed  by  the  earliest 
fathers  (after  those  called  apostolicar),  and  are  recognised 
by  the  most  ancient  canons  of  the  Church.  Bishops, 
presbyters,  deacons,  appear  in  both  catalogues,  and  the 
same  indeed  may  be  said  of  deaconesses';  but  to  the 
three  former  is  assigned  a  distinct  and  incommunicable 
character.  Their  offices  are  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
Chtirck  They  are  believed  to  form  a  component  part 
of  the  divine  economyi--4i  necessary  element  in  the  Chris^ 
tian  scheme.  They  are  said  to  be  typified  by  the  high 
prieUt,  the  common  priest,  and  the  Levites  of  the  elder 
dispensation':  and  hence,  while  the  remaining  offices 
may  properly  vary  in  kind  and  number  with  the  varying 
exigencies  of  the  Church,  these  are  said  to  be  of  perpetual 
appointment,  an  immutable  institution  of  Christ  himself, 
and,  in  hat,  an  integral  part  of  the  great  evangelical 
scheme.  Now  the  real  question  is,  whether  there  are 
any  grounds  in  Scripture  for  this  belief. 

Such,  I  say,  are  the  notions  which  we  collect  fix>m 
ecclesiastical  history.    The  facts  to  which  they  correspond 


^  As  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and 
the  author  or  aulhora  of  the  (so 
called)  Apostolical  Canofis. — See 
Johnson's  Vade  Mecum.  yoI.  ii. 
Pref.  p.  Ixvii.  Second  Edit. 

'  It  appears  that  this  order  was 
not  everywhere  abandoned  before 
the  synod  of  Trullus  at  Constanti- 
nople, anno  683. — See  Suicer.  in 
TOO.  jduiKoyiaaa  et  17  AtaKovo^. 
Bingham  contends  that  they  were 
not  unirersally  suppressed  till  the 
tenth  century. 

'  T^  yao  afyyi€pei  Ihlai  Xet^ 
TovpyiaL   oeBofMCvat    claVy    koX 


T0?9  Upevcriv  iSio^  0  roiro^  irpo- 
ariraiercu  koX  Xcvtrai^  ISiai 
SiaKovlat  iirlxeiVTaiy  6  Xaixb^ 
avOptowo^  T0i9  XcuKOi^  irpoa- 
Toyfiaaiv  BiBerai. — Clem.  Ep. 
ad  Rom.  sect.  XL.  In  utroque 
TestamentOy  docente  Ilieronymo^ 
alium  ordinem  Pontifex  tenet,  et 
alium  Sacerdotes,  alium  Levitse; 
atque  traditionibus  Apostolicis  de 
reteri  lege  descendentibus,  succes- 
serunt  Episcopi,  Presbyteri,  et 
Diaconi,  Aaroni,  et  filiis  ejus»  et 
Leritis. — Cotelerius  in  loco. 
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have  a  certain  value  in  themselves^  in  the  waj  of  evidence, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  They  afford  a  presump- 
tion that  a  state  of  things  which  prevailed  so  early  and 
so  extensively,  dated  from  the  foundation  of  the  Church. 
They  present  a  phenomenon  easily  explained  upon  this 
supposition,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  upon  no  other.  Not 
merely  do  they  point  to  an  apostolical  origin,  but  they 
tend  to  confirm  the  position  itself  which  we  are  mainly 
concerned  to  establish,  the  necessary  inherence  of  the 
three  sacerdotal  orders  in  the  constitution  of  the  Christian 
Church,  as  the  medium  of  its  efficiency,  the  instrument 
of  its  increase,  and  the  condition  of  its  permanence.  But 
at  present,  I  make  no  other  use  of  these  suggestions, 
except  to  shape  the  course  of  my  inquiry.  My  object 
being  to  compare  the  established  order  of  the  Church 
with  the  standard  of  Holy  Writ,  it  seems  necessary  to 

« 

draw  a  distinction  between  those  duties  which  custom, 
convenience,  and  lawful  authority,  have  attached  particu- 
larly to  the  ministerial  office,  but  which  may  properly  be 
shared  by  Christian  laymen,  whether  attached  to  the 
Church  as  ecclesiastics  or  not ;  and  those  for  which  it  is 
expressly  and  peculiarly  ordained. 

The  delicacy  of  this  investigation,  beset  as  it  is  on 
either  side  with  perilous  error,  and  hampered  at  every 
step  by  the  ever-wakeful  jealousies  of  opposing  parties, 
each  in  possession  of  a  vital  truth,  and  each,  it  is  believed, 
converting  it  into  heresy,  not  so  much  by  what  they 
assert,  as  by  what  they  deny, — jealousies  peculiarly  excited 
at  the  present  moment, — ^is  only  to  be  equalled  by  its 
immense  importance.  The  opinion,  say  rather  the  faiths 
of  the  primitive  Church  on  this  subject,  as  represented 
by  the  earliest  fathers  and  most  ancient  councils,  admits 
of  no  dispute.   Whatever  caution  may  have  been  requisite 
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in  the  choice  of  terms,  while  the  Jewish  and  Pagan 
hierarchies  subsisted,  to  avoid  misapprehension*,  (and 
such  caution  was  neither  long,  nor  carefully  observed,) 
we  caimot  detect  in  any  ecclesiastical  writer  of  that 
period,  however  remote,  the  slightest  disposition  to  con- 
found the  apostolic  ministry,  or  three  traditional  orders, 
with  the  general  body  of  the  &ithful,  the  people,  or 
Church  at  large.  From  the  Reformation  downward,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  tendency  to  understate,  or  entirely 
deny,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
has  been  widely  manifested,  both  in  this  country,  and 
among  continental  divines.  Not  only  has  the  existence 
of  any  indefeasible  difference  between  clergy  and  laity 
been  denied  as  unfounded,  but  the  conventional  distinc- 
tion between  them  has  been  reprobated  as  mischievous : 
more  especially  has  the  notion  of  a  priestly  office  still 
subsisting  in  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  person  of  any 
of  its  ministers,  been  denounced  as  an  unscriptural, 
idolatrous,  and  &tal  error.  And  the  reason  of  this  zeal 
is  manifest.  Setting  aside  the  baser  admixtures  to  which 
it  may  be  liable,  it  is  the  form  in  which  the  reflective 
piety  of  a  particular  age  has  set  itself  to  combat  a  most 
pernicious  and  directly  anti-christian  &lsehood,  long 
triumphant  in  the  Church,  and  still  in  arms  imvanquished 
and  undismayed.  The  sacerdotal  pretensions  of  the 
Romish  hierarchy,  in  whose  hands  the  ministerial  priest- 
hood, divested  of  its  symbolical  and  representative  cha- 


'  Ad  testimonia  patrum  dico, 
primos  Christianos,  propter  recen- 
tem  memoriam  sacerdotii  Aaronici, 
abstinuisse  non  solum  a  Yocabulo 
templi,  sed  etiam  Sacerdotii^  ne 
riderentur  adhuc  durare  Judaicoc 
ceremoniffii.  Itaque  Apostoli  in 
suiB    epistolis    pro    Sacerdbtibusy 


Episcopos  et  Presbjteros,  pro  tern- 
plis  ecclesias  dicunt:  et  similiter 
loquuntur  Justinus,  Ignatius  et 
caeteri  antiquissimi  patres. — Bel- 
LARMiN.  de  Cult,  Sanct.  lib.  iii. 
c.  4,  quoted  with  approbation  by 
SuicER.  in  voc,  'Jepei59. 
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racier,  had  long  degenerated  into  a  gross  and  demoralising 
superstition,  naturally  excited  a  strong  re-action:  and 
indeed  such  unscriptural  pretences,  even  if  they  had  not 
been  associated  with  so  much  sel6sh  ambition  and  un- 
scrupulous fraud,  might  be  too  incautiously,  but  could 
not  be  too  decidedly  resisted. 

Whatever  else  be  true,  the  exclusive  priesthood  of 
Christ  must  be  first  proclaimed  as  a  fundamental  and 
necessary  truth,  the  very  groundwork  of  the  Christian 
laith.  There  is  one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the 
man  Christ  Jesus  ^  ^^  By  the  one  offering  of  himself,  he 
haiih  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified","  and  "  is 
able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God 
by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 
them*."  We  have  therefore  "  a  great  high  priest  that  is 
passed  into  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God^"  *'  in 
whose  name  "  we  both  may  and  must  **  come  boldly  unto 
the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find 
grace  to  help  in  time  of  need*."  In  this  high  and  incom- 
municable sense, — Christ  is  our  only  priest. 

Nevertheless  we  are  expressly  assured  that  the  priest- 
hood is  shared  by  every  member  of  the  Christian  body. 
"  Ye  also,"  so  writes  the  Apostle  Peter  to  the  Church  at 
large,  ^*  Ye  also,  as  lively  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual 
house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices, 
acceptable  to  God,  by  Jesus  Christ \"  And  again,  *^  But 
ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy 
nation,  a  peculiar  people."  In  the  language  of  the  text, 
the  same  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  faithful  witness,  and  the 
first  begotten  of  the  dead,  and  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  who  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in 

'  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  •  Heb.  x.  14.  '  Heb.  vii.  25. 

♦  Heb.  iv.  14.  *  Heb.  iv.  16.  •  1  Pet.  ii.  5. 
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his  own  blood,  the  same,  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests 
unto  God  and  his  Father. 

In  another  sense,  therefore,  (if  it  do  not  ultimately 
prove  the  same,)  the  Christian  priesthood  is  the  diffusive 
privilege  and  characteristic  of  the  whole  Christian  Church, 
the  inalienable  right  and  distinction  of  every  Christian 
man.  To  reconcile  these  statements,  we  must  seek  some 
common  truth  lying  at  the  bottom  of  both.  It  is  trifling 
with  the  language  of  revelation  to  assert  that  the  word 
priesthood  has  a.  different  meaning  in  the  two  cases. 
Christ  is  called  a  priest,  because  **  he  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself*,"  and  his  people  taken  collectively, 
form  a  priesthood,  because  they  also  **  offer  spiritual  sacri* 
fices  acceptable  to  God"."  It  is  added  "  by  Jesus  Christ;" 
in  his  name,  and  through  his  intervention.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  priestly  function  of  the  Saviour,  and  of  his 
Church,  are,  in  fact,  identical,  the  latter  being  a  direct 
emanation  from  the  former.  Whatever  notion  we  form 
of  the  one  must  be  equally  applicable  to  the  others.  If 
then  we  can  detect  the  idea  which  underlies  both  con- 
ceptions, if  we  can  ascertain  in  what  sense  the  one  sacri- 
fice and  sole  intercession  of  the  second  Adam  constitutes 
a  priesthood  predicable  of  every  member  of  the  Christian 
family ;  we  may  expect  to  determine  in  what  sense  (if 
any)  it  may  be  said  to  be  exercised  specially  by  a  parti- 
cular description  of  persons,  in  the  name  of  him  from 
whom  it  is  derived,  and  in  behalf  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
thus  generally  communicated.  If  without  derogation  from 
the  Saviour's  honour,  ^*  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to 
God,"  may  be  offered  by  each  and  every  one  of  his  human 
brethren, — ^if  all,  through  Christ,  the  representative  Head 
of  their   spiritual,  as  the  first  Adam   of  their  natural 

>  Heb.  ix.  2b-.  »  1  Pet.  ii.  5. 
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humanity,  ore  partakers  of  this  precious  privilege,  there 
18  surely  no  impossibility,  rather  a  high  degree  of  proba- 
bility, in  the  supposition,  that  duties,  so  inexpressibly 
important^  should  be  committed,  in  special  charge,  to 
certain  individuals,  to  be  performed,  with  peculiar  autho« 
rity,  in  favour  of  all  the  rest.  I  repeat  it,  if  the  priest- 
hood of  all  be  compatible  with  the  exclusive  priesthood 
of  one— if,  in  hcU  the  former  be  nothing  else  than  a 
specific  manifestation  of  the  latter,  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  in  what  way  a  particular  and 
ministerial  priesthood  may  co-exist  and  be  exercised,  in 
perfect  harmony  both  with  the  one  and  the  other. 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that  the  very  same  expressions, 
in  which  the  universal  priesthood  of  the  Christian  Church 
is  so  emphatically  declared  by  the  apostle,  had  been  pre- 
viously applied  by  God  himself  to  the  Jewish  people. 
The  children  of  Israel,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
were  to  be  ^' a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation  \^' 
Yet  a  particular  sacerdotal  class  was,  we  know,  set  aside 
by  divine  appointment,  from  among  the  Israelites,  for  the 
special  discharge  of  priestly  functions,  and  protected  by 
the  strictest  sanctions'.  There  can  be,  therefore,  no 
inconsistency  in  a  state  of  things,  which  we  know  to  have 


^  Exod.  xix.  6. 

*  And  this  obsenration  will  help 
to  set  another  sort  of  persons  right, 
irho  confound  not  onlj  the  names, 
but  the  offices  of  laitj  and  clergy 
together;  and  plead  that  originally 
there  was  no  distinction  between 
them.  The  name  of  priesthood, 
indeed,  is  sometimes  given  in  com- 
mon to  the  whole  body  of  Christian 
people,  (]  Pet.  ii.  9.  Rer.  i.  6,) 
but  so  it  was  to  the  Jewish  people. 
(Exod.  xix.  6.)     **  Ye  shall  be 


unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and 
an  holy  nation."  Yet  every  one 
knows,  that  the  offices  of  the  priests 
and  Levitcs  among  the  Jews,  were 
very  distinct  from  those  of  the 
common  people,  not  by  usurpation, 
but  by  God's  appointment.  And 
so  it  was  among  Christians,  horn 
the  first  foundation  of  the  Church. 
— See  Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church,  book  L  chap.  y. 
sect.  ir. 
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actually  existed,  and  this  by  the  express  enactment  of 
God :  rather  we  may  expect  to  find  its  several  provisions 
indissolubly  connected,  as  the  issues  of  a  common  cause. 

But  we  may  go  further.  Having  ascertained  the 
relation  in  which  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches, 
each  pointedly  characterized  as  ^'a  royal  priesthood," 
stand  to  each  other,  generally,  we  cannot  fail  to  collect 
the  true  correspondency  that  exists  between  their  several 
parts.  This  relation,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  determined  by 
their  dependance  on  a  common  head. 

To  touch  for  a  moment  upon  the  elder  dispensation, 
there  is  no  point  insisted  upon  with  more  force  and 
urgency  in  the  Apostolic  Scriptures,  than  the  inefficiency 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  considered  as  a  system  of  ritual 
observances,  to  take  away  sin.  A  single  instance  will 
suffice :  "  Let  no  man,  therefore,  judge  you"  (thus  we 
read  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians)  *^  in  meat,  or 
in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  holiday,  or  of  the  new  moon, 
or  of  the  Sabbath  days.  Which  are  a  shadow  of  things 
to  come,  but  the  substance  is  Christ  ^"  In  themselves 
these  observances  were  merely  valuable  as  indicative  of 
future  blessings:  but  in  Christ  they  had  a  substantive 
reality,  and  to  the  faithful  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  they 
verily  and  indeed  communicated  a  portion  of  **  grace  and 
truth."  For  so  St.  Paul  expressly  declares  to  the 
Corinthians :  "  Moreover,  brethren,  I  would  not  that  ye 
should  be  ignorant,  how  that  all  our  fathers  were  under 
the  cloud,  and  all  passed  through  the  sea ;  and  were  all 
baptized  under  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea ;  and 
did  all  eat  the  same  spirittud  meat ;  and  did  all  drink  the 
same  spiritual  drink :  for  they  drank  of  that  spiritual 
Rock  that  followed  them:  and  that  Rock  was  Christ*.^* 

'  Col.  ii.  16,  17.  •  I  Cor.  X.  1—4. 
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And  in  thus  deeming,  not  merely  of  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
but  of  every  portion  of  Jewish  history,  the  sacred  writers 
under  the  new  dispensation,  did  no  more  than  develope 
and  enforce  what  had  already  been  distinctly  avowed  by 
the  Old  Testament  prophets  themselves.  Thus  the 
inspired  author  of  the  fortieth  Psalm,  as  quoted  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "Sacrifice  and  offering  thou 
wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me.  In 
burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  hadst  thou  no  pleasure. 
Then  said  I,  Lo  I  come  (in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is 
written  of  me)  to  do  thy  will,  O  God »." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  law  had,  indeed,  a  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come,  though  not  the  very  image  of  the 
things.  And  from  what  substance  was  that  shadow  cast, 
if  not  from  Immanuel  ever  present  with  his  elect  people, 
and  effectually  operative,  though  unseen;  ever  present 
with  power  in  those  types  and  figures,  under  which  he 
lay  concealed,  "  till  the  day  'of  his  shewing  to  Israel"," 
and  perpetually  converting  them  from  carnal  to  spiritual? 
Shadows,  indeed,  they  still  remained,  till  life  and  immor- 
tality were  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel :  yet  were  they 
pledges  of  a  mysterious  relationship,  between  the  Angel 
of  the  Covenant  and  the  chosen  people  of  his  inheritance, 
the  nature  of  which  they  obscurely,  yet  certainly,  inti- 
mated. Pledges  they  were,  and  symbols,  in  a  sense 
approaching  to  sacramental,  of  that  indwelling'  of  the 
redeeming  God^  of  which  the  incarnation  of  the  filial 
Godhead,  in  the  person  of  the  ever  blessed  Jesus,  is  at 
once  a  manifestation,  a  fulfilment,  and  an  everlasting 
assurance,  to  all  that  believe  on  his  name. 

It  is   this   mysterious,  but  most   real  and  effectual 

'  Heb.  X.  4—7.  *  Luke  i.  80. 

'  Exod.  xxix.  45.     Deut.  xii.  11.  ^  Psalm  Lxxiv.  2. 
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relationship,  between  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  his 
people  in  every  age,  that  constitutes  'Hhe  children  of 
promise"  a  holy  nation,  and  a  royal  priesthood.  Inherit- 
ing from  the  first  Adam  a  polluted,  servile,  and  death- 
stricken  nature*,  ashamed  of  their  nakedness,  airaid  of 
communion  with  God,  and,  in  fact,  driven  forth  from  his 
presence";  so  from  the  second  Adam,  by  adoption  into  the 
fiEimily  of  God,  they  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature, 
^^  having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world 
through  lust'.**  In  a  word,  they  become  "  partakers  of 
Christ  \"  **  Both  he  that  sanctifieth,  and  they  that  are 
sanctified,  are  all  one :  for  which  cause  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  call  them  brethren*." 

Thus  the  divine  image  is  restored*,  and  man  reappears 
in  his  original  sovereignty  ^  If  Christ  be  a  king*,  and 
"  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth',"  so  has  he  "  given 
a  kingdom"  to  his  human  brethren :  a  kingdom,  let  it  be 
freely  avowed,  or  rather  zealously  asserted,  in  which  they 
all  share :  all  potentially,  with  the  means,  blessed  be  God ! 
of  actual  participation,  not  simply  within  their  reach,  but 
perpetually  courting  their  acceptance,  and  co-operation. 
He  **  has  made  us  kings  for  ever  unto  God  and  his  Father 
—kings  and  priests  *^"  If,  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Ephesians,  *^  Christ  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given 
himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,  for  a 
sweet  smelling  savour  ^\"  so  we  are  commanded  and 
encouraged  to  ^^  present  our  bodies,  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  our  [reasonable 
service*'."    If  ^^He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 


»  Rom.  v.  12.  *  Gen.  iii.  7,  8,  24.               •  2  Pet.  i.  4. 

*  Heb.  iii.  14.  *  Heb.  ii.  11.  •  Gen.  i.  27. 

'  Gen.  i.  28.  •  John  xviii.  37.                •  Rer.  i.  5. 

»•  Rer.  i.  6.  ''  Eph.  y.  2.  '"  Rom.  xiL  1. 
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U8y" — SO  (MT  prayers  and  intercessions  are  to  be  made  for 
all  men\  And  ^  the  prayer  of  a  righteous  man/'  we  are 
told,  ^^ayaileth  much*.*'  Thus,  through  Christ,  every 
Christian  man  is  a  priest  for  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
neighbours.  He  offers  up  himself,  his  prayers,  and  his 
services,  his  charitable  deeds,  and  his  alms'.  More  par- 
ticnlarly  he  offers  up  his  body,  in  what  high  sense,  and  in 
what  manners,  may  more  fitly  be  discussed,  so  &r  as  this 
awful  mystery  may  be  reverently  and  discreetly  handled, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  great  symbolical  rite  in 
which  (among  other  holy  uses)  this  living  sacrifice,  as 
performed,  on  our  behalf,  by  the  great  High  Priest  of  our 
profession,  is  specifically  commemorated  and  represented. 
Of  these  precious  privileges,  God  forbid  that  we 
should  deprive  a  single  member  of  the  Christian  body\ 


'  lTiin.ii.  1. 
■  James  y.  16. 

•  Heb.  xiii.  1 6. 

*  "  Earnestly  then,  may  we  im- 
plore you,  the  youngest  not  least, 
that  you  tiy  steadily  to  impress  on 
your  minds  your  Christian  priri- 
Icges  and  responsibilities;  for  the 
two  ever  go  together.  Each  one 
of  you  is  called  by  Christ  himself, 
to  come  unto  God  by  him;  not  to 
look  out  for  another  to  stand  be- 
tween you  and  Christ.  The  aid  of 
Christian  ministers  is  variously 
granted:  it  may  well  happen  that 
some  of  those  who  hear  me  may, 
in  the  events  of  life,  be  placed  in 
situations  where  this  aid  may 'be 
denied  them;  they  may  either  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  any  minister, 
as  has  been  the  case  sometimes 
abroad,  or  circumstances  may 
hinder  them  from  deriving  any 
benefit  from  him.  But  remember, 
that  wherever  Christian  ministers 


may  be,  you  are  never  without 
God,  and  never  without  your  great 
High  Priest,  through  whom,  every 
day  and  every  hour,  you  may  have 
access  to  God.  Prayer  is  yours, 
and  yours  is  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit,  and  yours  is  the  blood  of 
the  covenant;  and  what  do  you 
need  more?  These  are  yours  to 
use  for  your  salvation,  or  to  forfeit 
for  your  ruin:  you  may  not  decline 
the  trust  committed  to  you,  for 
God  has  given  you  his  own  Son 
to  be  your  Priest  and  Mediator, 
and  he  will  not  have  you,  like  the 
idolators  of  old,  seek  after  one  of 
man's  devising*." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  words  of 
this  passage,  though  my  views  are 
opposed  to  the  implied  meaning, 
and  practical  tendency,  in  which  I 
do  not  fully  concur.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, eaefy  to  conceive  any  circum- 


*  Arnold*s  Sermont,  voL  ill  p.  141. 
Sermon  XI.  '^  Christ  our  only  Prieet.' 
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They  form  individually  and  collectively  "  a  royal  priest- 
hood," and  are  so  accounted,  and  dealt  with,  in  the  most 
ancient  formularies  of  the  Church.     If  the  priest  inter- 


stances,  apart  from  his  own  fault,  or 
folly,  by  which  a  man  can  be  hin- 
dered in  this  country,  from  deriving 
any  benefit  from  the  lawfully  or- 
dained ministry  of  God's  Holy 
Word,  and  Sacraments,  through 
which  (to  say  no  more)  the  privilege 
of  common  prayer,  and  Christian 
communion,  in  its  most  solemn 
form,  is  held  out  to  him.  Sickness, 
penury,  and  destitution,  the  prison 
itself,  rarely  leaves  any  one  out  of 
reach  of  ministering  comfort  and 
assistance.  Or,  if  for  a  while  an 
individual  were  so  circumstanced, 
yet  a  perpetual  exclusion  from  the 
services  of  the  Church,  is  a  contin- 
gency barely  possible.  But  grant 
that  it  were  otherwise.  The  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  an  established 
ministry  in  the  Church,  and  the 
strict  Migation  lying  upon  indivi- 
duals to  avail  themselves  of  their 
various  sendees,  is  no  more  invali- 
dated by  supposable  cases,  in  which 
such  observance  would  be  impos- 
sible, (from  whatever  cause,  moral 
or  physical,  the  hinderance  may 
arise,)  than  the  similar  necessity  of 
sacraments,  where  Ihey  can  he  had^ 
is  rendered  questionable  by  the 
reference  so  frequently  made,  to 
the  case  of  those  who,  without  any 
fault  of  their  own,  are  deprived  of 
.  their  use  \  The  good  fathers  (duri 
patres  infantium)  who  suffered 
themselves  to  be  tossed  upon  the 
horns  of  this  dilemma,  and  who, 

•  HooKXR,  Eeelet,  Poi.  V.  lx.  6,  7, 
LxL  I ;  Bull,  Apologia,  per  Harmonia, 
p.  660 ;  where  the  neoeesity  of  external 
baptism  ifl  asserted,  with  the  limitatioo, 
t^t  halferi  poUsi, 


through  fear  of  a  latitudinarian 
concession,  impaled  themselves 
with  awless  intrepidity  on  the  ter- 
rible alternative,  (the  eternal  dam- 
nation of  unbaptized  in&nts,) 
might  have  asserted  their  consist- 
ency without  being  driven  to  so 
monstrous  a  conclusion.  That 
which  is  of  absolute  necessity  to 
the  body,  may  be  of  no  more  than 
relative  and  conditional  necessity 
to  the  indiridual  member. 

Hence,  in  speaking  of  others, 
we  form  no  positive  conclusion, 
either  in  regard  to  their  conduct, 
or  to  their  fate:  we  speak  condi- 
tionally; and  incline,  whenever 
possible,  to  a  charitable  opinion — 
hoping  sometimes  against  hope. 
In  speaking  to  others,  our  injunc- 
tions assume  a  stricter  tone.  To 
the  Church  at  large  we  say  they 
are  indispensable,  and  on  what 
grounds  do  you  claim  your  exemp- 
tion? while  in  relation  to  our- 
selves, this  last  shade  of  hesitation 
vanishes.  Are  they  neccssaiy  for 
me?    Assuredly  yes. 

In  thus  referring  to  the  line  of 
opinion  advocated  in  these  beauti- 
ful Sermons,  my  object  is  far  other 
than  that  of  registering  my  reluct- 
ant dissent  Though  I  take  a 
different  view  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  from  that  of  the  author, 
and  deprecate  the  practical  ten- 
dency of  some  of  his  remarks,  I 
venture  to  hope  that  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  us  is 
more  apparent  than  real ;  that,  in 
fact,  the  orthodox  doctrine,  (if 
without  uitentional  presumption  I 
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cedes  for  the  people,  the  people  intercede,  in  their  turn, 
for  the  priest. 

Yet  if  a  priesthood,  thus  coextensive  with  the 
Christian  name,  be  not  merely  consistent  with  the  rela- 
tion  subsisting  between  Christ  and  his  Church,  but  a 
necessary  proof  and  consequence  of  that  relation,  the  Son 
of  man,  who  is  God,  having  thtis  made  his  human  brethren 
partakers  of  himself,  how  can  it  be  shown  that  a  parti«« 
cular  priesthood,  specially  charged  with  the  sacerdotal 
office,— a  representative  order,  exemplifying,  and,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  actualizing,  in  a  given  direction, 
and  with  express  solemnity,  that  which  exists,  as  we  have 
seen,  diffusively  in  the  Church  at  large, — ^is  not  a  further 


may  employ  this  phrase  in  a  tech- 
nical sense)  is  not  really  open  to 
the  objection  which  he  has  stated 
with  so  much  clearness,  and  nrged 
with  so  much  force.  God  forbid 
that  like  the  idolators,  whether  of 
ancient  or  of  modem  times,  we 
should  seek  for  any  priesthood 
but  that  of  our  anointed  Saviour. 
Christ,  whether  his  priestly  office 
be  regarded  as  diffused  over  his 
Church,  or  as  specially  set  forth 
and  asserted  by  a  peculiar  order  of 
men,  is  still  '^our  only  Priest." 
For  all  our  gifts  and  graces  are 
his,  and  emphatically  this  of  the 
priesthood;  and  if  there  be  any 
spiritual  life  in  the  priest's  func- 
tion, it  is  not  he,  but  Christ  that 
liveth  in  him.  And  this,  in  a 
certain  sense,  is  true  of  every 
Christian  man.  If,  however,  we 
acknowledge  further  a  special  mi- 
nistry and  stewardship  of  these 
divine  mysteries,  we  count  it  nei- 
ther of  man's  seeking,  nor  of  man's 
devising.     We  believe  that  Christ 


has  ^^set  some  in  the  Church" 
over  this  business:  and  these  it  has 
been  our  happiness,  as  it  was  that 
of  our  fathers,  to  find.  In  the 
high  moral  aim,  and  in  the  fear- 
less appeals  to  conscience  and 
reason,  by  which  these  Sermons 
are  distinguished,  I  would  offer 
the  humble  tribute  of  my  entire 
sympathy,  in  the  deep  convic- 
tion of  my  heart,  that  conscience, 
reason,  and  Scripture,  are  but  dif- 
ferent keys  of  the  same  divine  in- 
strument, tuned  to  the  finest  har- 
mony, and  revealing,  each  in  its 
proportion,  the  same  heavenly 
music. 

Thus  much  in  explanation  of  my 
own  views,  and  as  a  satisfaction  to 
my  own  feeling,  lest  I  should  be 
thought  to  challenge  controversy 
with  a  writer,  from  whose  judg- 
ment, if  I  differ,  it  is  with  unaf- 
fected diffidence,  and  on  such  a 
subject,  not  without  many  "search- 
ings  of  heart' 
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proof  and  exhibition  of  the  same  pregnant  truth  ?  Why 
should  it  be  thought  incredible,  or  unlikely,  that  so  all- 
important  a  function  of  the  neta  man^  though  the  vital 
energy  on  which  it  depends  exist  entire  and  undivided  in 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  should  not  only  permeate  the 
entire  body,  but  likewise  be  furnished  with  a  peculiar 
organization  ?  Is  this  to  derogate  from  the  supremacy  of 
our  great  High  Priest,  and  not  rather,  in  His  own  good 
way,  to  set  it  forth  and  make  it  effectual?  What  if 
those  light  and  life-giving  powers,  which  are  truly  in- 
cluded in  Christ  Himself  as  their  focal  source, — the  sun, 
glorious  and  imparting  glory,  of  that  doomed  and  dying 
world  of  man,  which  He  appeared  in  the  lower  firmament, 
to  vivify  and  brighten, — and  yet  are  diffused  through  the 
wide  and  ever-widening  sphere  of  His  influence,  should  be 
specially  reflected  and  dispensed  by  inferior  luminaries 
that  shine,  as  they  move  in  their  set  courses,  with  a  light 
borrowed  from  Him,  whom  they  are  made  to  symbolize ; 
Himself,  as  he  was  seen  of  men,  a  symbol  and  declarative 
image  *  of  that  omnipresent  Light,  at  once  the  centre  and 
circimiference  of  the  universe',  ^' which  no  man  hath  seen 
or  can  see':  '*  I  say,  a  reflected  light ;  but  the  language  of 
metaphor  is  necessarily  defective.  Christ  in  His  Church 
is  eoerywhere  a  centre  of  spiritual  influence;  and  the 
priesthood,  however  manifested,  is  not  a  mere  type  of  the 
Saviour^s  o£fice,  presenting  the  form,  but  unattended  with 
the  power ;  not  a  cold  reflection  ruling  the  night,  in  the 
absence  of  the  sun  of  glory;  it  is  rather  to  be  accounted 
as  the  effectual  presence  of  Christ  Himself,  whether  in 
the  midst  of  His  congregation  collectively,  or  as  specially 
asserted  on  particular  occasions,  and  in  a  determinate 

>  John  i.  18. ;  Heb.  i.  2.  •  1  Kings  yiii.  27.;  Epbes.  i.  23. 

»  1  Tim.  Yi.  16. 
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manner.  And  this,  as  might  be  expected,  closely  con- 
nects the  nature  of  the  sacerdotal  office  with  that  of  the 
Christian  sacraments.  They  are  types,  indeed,  for  they  are 
visible  representations  of  an  imseen  mystery;  but  not  mere 
types :  that  •*  real  presence" — ^which,  in  a  certain  sense, 
is  universally  predicable  of  the  visible  body  in  which 
Immanuel  has  covenanted  to  dwell — is  herein  expressly 
recognised  and  asserted.  And  although  it  is  the  instinct 
of  piety  to  repeat  this  process  in  various  ways,  whereby 
a  sacramental  character  is  communicated  to  every  form  of 
devotion,  and,  indeed,  to  all  the  outer  world  of  man  as 
seen  by  the  eye  of  faith,  yet  a  marked  and  pre-eminent 
sanctity  is  given  to  those  appointments,  which  carry  with 
them  the  sanction  of  an  express  appointment. 

Now  that  which  is  true  of  the  indwelling  Christ 
universally,  is  true  of  his  priesthood  in  particular.  It 
resides  effectually  in  every  *•  partaker  of  the  heavenly 
callings"  but  it  is  specifically  represented  by  a  peculiar 
order  of  men,  in  whom  it  is  set  forth  with  power.  And 
this  is  in  analogy  with  the  entire  scheme  of  revelation,  as 
concerning  the  fall  and  redemption  of  man.  The  whole 
is  set  forth  in  symbols  constituting  a  regular  and  pro- 
gressive system ;  and  these  are  not  mere  forms  uncon- 
nected with  the  realities  which  they  announce,  but  real 
instances  and  exemplifications  of  that  which  they  typify. 
Thus,  to  take  a  single  instance,  the  first  man,  besides  his 
individual  and  historical  existence,  is  revealed  to  us  as 
the  representative  of  the  entire  human  race;  so  that 
that  which  is  true  of  all,  is  eminently  true  of  him ;  not 
inclusively,  but  as  the  prototype  and  example  of  all  the 
rest*.  And  '*  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive'."    That  which  in  a  high  and  incommunicable 

»  Heb.  iii.  1.  "  Rom.  r.  12.  »  1  Cor.  xv.  22. 
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sense  is  predicable  of  the  great  "  Captain  of  our  salva- 
tions" isy  nevertheless,  asserted  of  all  His  followers. 
"They  are  crucified  with  Christ,  nevertheless  they  live*;** 
'^Having  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his 
death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrec- 
tion"." Upon  which  we  may  observe,  that  these  and  the 
like  declarations,  besides  the  moral  lessons  which  they 
teach,  and  the  religious  hopes  which  they  convey,  exhibit 
sublime  doctrinal  truths,  and  are  to  be  understood  lite- 
rally as  well  as  metaphorically. 

That  the  whole  framework  of  the  Jewish  polity  was 
typical  is  allowed  on  all  hands ;  but,  though  typical,  it 
surely  participated  in  the  blessings  which  it  foreshadowed. 
Thus,  to  recur  to  the  particular  point  under  discussion, 
when  Jehovah  told  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  should 
be  unto  him  a  kingdom  of  priests,  though  the  high 
distinction  thus  conferred  upon  them  belongs,  in  an  ex- 
clusive sense,  to  that  "  seed  of  Abraham  in  whom  all 
nations  should  be  blessed,*'  we  cannot  doubt  that  they 
were  invested  in  their  own  persons  with  a  substantial 
privilege.  "  They  had  much  advantage  every  way*.*'  But 
more  particularly  the  person  and  offices  of  the  Messiah 
were  set  forth  in  the  three  sacerdotal  orders ;  and  what 
are  we  to  think  of  these  ?  Must  we  not  conclude  that 
while  they  symbolized  a  great  mystery,  as  yet  no  other- 
wise revealed  in  the  Church  than  by  prophetic  bints  and 
dark  indications — the  redemption,  namely,  of  mankind,  by 
the  union  of  the  Godhead  with  the  manhood, — ^they  were 
still  the  appointed  mean  by  which  that  divine  and 
blessed  truth  was  working,  unseen  indeed,  but  most 
effectually,  for  the   present    and   future   benefit  of   all 

'  Heb.  ii.  10.  '  Gal.  ii.  29. 

'  Rom.  vi.  5.  *  Bom.  iii.  ],  2. 
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mankind  ?  And  if  the  priesthood  were  nothing  else  but 
a  specific  operation  of  the  indwelling  Immanuel  (though 
this  mystery  was  as  yet  unrevealed),  we  can  surely  discern 
how  it  might  both  exist  in  the  people  at  large,  and  yet  be 
peculiarly  exercised,  under  given  conditions,  by  those  to 
whom  this  ministry  was  authoritatively  assigned.  We 
know  that  it  was  so :  and  hence,  when  Korah  asserted 
that  all  the  congregation  were  holy,  and  that  the  Lord  was 
among  iliem^  he  spake  no  more  than  the  truth.  Yet 
when  he  inferred  from  this,  that  Moses  and  Aaron  took 
too  much  upon  them, — when  they  murmured  against 
Aaron  in  particular,  and  sought  to  exercise  the  priest- 
hood in  their  own  persons, — ^they  were  judged  guilty  of 
rebellion,  and  perished  in  their  gainsaying'. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  these  were  merely  "  shadows 
of  good  things  to  come:"  and  this  is  most  true.  "Life 
and  immortality,"  though  the  expected  portion  of  the 
Lord's  people  in  every  age,  "were  not  yet  brought  to 
light  by  the  Gospel."  We  have  now  "  the  very  image  of 
the  things*."  And  this  fixed  the  distinction  between  the 
external  provisions  of  the  Church,  before  and  after  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh.  Tiiat  whicli  before  was  a 
shadow^  or  a  dark  intimation,  is  now  "  the  very  image," 
or  express  and  manifest  revelation.  The  shadow  M^as 
nothing,  apart  from  the  substance  to  which  it  pointed ; 
and  the  image  is  nothing,  apart  from  the  reality  which  it 
represents,  and  of  which  it  is  the  visible  form.  But  as 
the  case  really  stood,  the  shadow  was  a  precious  token  of 
the  blessings  which  it  adumbrated ;  and,  so  long  as  the 
life  of  the  system  is  preserved,  the  "  very  image"  which  is 
now  "  set  forth  among  us,"  is  nothing  less  than  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  same   blessings,  fully  made   known,  and 

*  Numbers  xvi, ;  Jude  11.  "  Heb.  x.  1. 
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actually  enjoyed ;  is  nothing  less  than  Christ  himself,  the 
manifested  Word  of  Life  \  "  whom  God  hath  given  to  be 
head  over  all  things  to  his  Church,  which  is  his  body,  the 
fulness  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all  ^" 

Thus,  the  two  dispensations,  as  I  have  observed  on  a 
former  occasion,  (Sermon  I.)  have  a  vital  correspondency ; 
the  former  darkly  signifying  that  which  the  latter  has 
openly  declared.  To  set  forth  Christ,  and  in  Him  to 
produce  and  cherish  a  vital  principle  of  holiness  in  the 
souls  of  men,  is  the  common  intent  of  both ;  in  the  one 
case  by  prophetic  shadows,  in  the  other  case  by  distinct 
commemoration  and  express  acknowledgment.  We  may, 
therefore,  expect  to  find  that  the  machinery,  with  which 
each  is  provided,  partakes  both  of  the  general  similarity 
and  the  particular  modification  of  the  end  proposed.  We 
may  expect  to  find  the  enigmatical  language  of  the 
Jewish  ceremonial  translated  into  the  clear  and  explicit 
eloquence  of  Christian  devotion.  By  what  steps  the 
sensible  organization  of  the  Christian  Church  grew  out  of 
the  Mosaic  framework,  is  matter  of  historical  investiga- 
tion. My  present  subject  confines  me  to  a  single  point, 
to  which  I  shall  now,  in  conclusion,  briefly  recur. 

We  have  seen  that  a  sacerdotal  character  is  assigned 
in  Scripture  to  the  covenanted  people  of  God,  both  before 
and  after  the  coming  of  Christ.  They  are  entitled  ^^  a 
royal  priesthood ;"  they  are  ^*  made  kings  and  priests  for 
ever,  to  God  and  the  Father."  Notwithstanding,  we 
know  that  in  the  Jewish  Church  there  existed  a  particular 
class,  exercising  the  priestly  office,  with  a  peculiar  sanc- 
tion; and  we  know,  likewise,  that  in  the  Christian 
Chuch  there  has  existed  from  primitive,  if  not  from 
apostolic,  times,  (which  is  the  question  under  debate,)  a 

'  1  John  i.  12.  *  Ephes.  i.  23. 
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regular  ministry,  standing  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the 
Church  at  large,  and  apparently  corresponding  to  the 
three  orders  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.     And  this  analogy 
might  of  itself  lead  us  to  infer,  that  there  is  no  necessary 
incongruity  in  such  an  order  of  things.     As  the  priest^ 
hood  of  the  Jewish  congregation  reappears^  with  all  the 
freshness  of  a  spiritual  transfigui-ation,  in  that  of  the 
Christian  Church,  so  we  might  anticipate'  that  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  one  would  pass  into  the  other,  with  a  like 
divine  change.     But    when    we  consider,   further,  the 
nature  of  this  priesthood,  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  per« 
petual  mediation  of  Christ  Himself,  the  immanent  Word, 
variously  set  forth  and  symbolized,  we  are  now  on  our 
road  to  an  idea^  by  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  every  seeming 
contradiction  is  explained  and  harmonized.     We  see  in 
what  way  a  ministering  priesthood,   established    under 
certain   conditions,   both    in  the  Jewish  and   Christian 
Churches,  is  not  merely  compatible  with  the   diffusive 
priesthood  of  the  people,  but  asserts  and  enforces  it ;  is 
not  merely  reconcileable  with  the  sole  sacrifice,  and  ex- 
clusive mediation  of  "  the  forerunner  "  "  within  the  vail  V' 
but  an  appointed  mean  through  which  it  is  effectually 
acknowledged,  and  kept  in  continual  remembrance.     In 
every  case  it  is  the  utterance  of  the  new  man,  the  spiri- 
tual Adam,  communing  with  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  to 
whom,  as  sons,  we  have  access  with  boldness,  and  plead- 
ing the   meritorious   death  and  passion  of  that  sinless 
Saviour,  "  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified  to  us,  and  we 
to  the  world*."      For  "the  first  man  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy ;  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven.     As  is 
the  earthy,  such  are  they  also  which  are  earthy ;  and  as  is 
the  heavenly,  such  are  they  also  which  are  heavenly.  And 

Heb.  vi.  20,  19.  •  Gal.  tI.  14, 
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as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also 
bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly  ^" 

The  notions  which  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  deve- 
lop, are  of  very  extensive  application.  In  particular 
they  will  serve  to  show,  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the 
term  Church  is  so  often  used,  apparently  in  an  exclusive 
sense,  as  synonymous  with  the  Clergy.  I  say,  apparenth/^ 
in  an  exclusive  sense ;  for  in  reality  the  people  at  large 
are  included  in  the  Clergy,  as  their  representatives.  Thus, 
we  see  that  there  is  a  Church  representative,  as  well  as  a 
Church  diffusive.  The  latter,  it  is  evident,  though  a  body 
truly  existing  in  the  world,  can  only  be  recognised  as  an 
idea.  It  ea;ists  in  all  places,  and  in  all  times ;  and,  in 
order  to  invest  it  with  a  tangible  form,  without  which  it 
cannot  stand  in  any  practical  relation  to  its  individual 
members,  we  must  find  something  to  stand  in  its  place, 
not  as  a  substitute,  but  as  a  representative  symbol ;  an 
integral  part,  exhibiting  for  special  purposes  the  power 
and  spirit  of  the  whole.  Now,  the  Church  diffusive  is 
represented,  in  one  point  of  view,  by  the  collective 
Churches  existing  at  a  given  time  throughout  the  world ; 
and  these  again,  for  a  given  object,  may  be  represented 
by  a  general  council,  or  assembly  of  delegates.  And  both 
of  these  must,  under  certain  limitations,  be  practically 
regarded  as  the  Church  itself.  But  in  its  clergy,  and 
more  especially  in  the  clergy,  considered  as  an  official,  or 
ministering  priesthood,  the  Church  is  provided  with  a 
perpetual  representation  involved  in  its  original  structure, 
and  consequently  co-extensive  with  itself*  The  clergy 
then  are  essentially  a  representative  body ;  and  this  in  the 
very  highest  behoof,  seeing  that  they  are  appointed  to 
represent  the  people  in  their  relations  to  the  throne  of 

'  I  Cor.  XV.  47—49, 
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grace.  It  is  in  this  light  alone  that  the  clergy  can  ever, 
without  gross  impropriety,  be  identified  with  the  Church. 
That  this  distinction  is  often  misunderstood,  yea,  that  it 
has  not  seldom  been  kept  out  of  sight  for  secular  ends, 
cannot  be  denied,  and  need  not  be  concealed.  Which  of 
God's  appointments  has  not  been  similarly  perverted f 
Whenever  the  possession  of  any  power  or  privilege  is 
claimed,  on  the  part  of  a  particular  order,  not  virtually 
existing  in  the  Church  at  large,  such  claim  is  indeed  an 
usurpation,  the  fruitful  parent  of  idolatrous  superstitions, 
and  the  most  degrading  spiritual  servitude.  But  that 
those  powers  and  privileges  which,  emanating  from  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  circulating  through  every  part 
of  the  body,  are  the  precious  inheritance  of  every  rege- 
nerate man,  of  every  member  of  Christ's  visible  Church, 
in  respect  of  his  baptism  and  profession ;  that  these,  by 
divine  appointment,  should  be  specially  exercised  by  a 
particular  class,  in  whose  office  and  ministry  they  are 
expressly  symbolized  and  exemplified,  this  provision  is 
not  merely,  as  I  have  above  attempted  to  illustrate,  in 
analogy  with  the  whole  scheme  of  revelation,  but  of  the 
clearest  benefit  and  necessity. 

But  for  this  wholesome,  this  indispensable  economy, — 
those  vital  truths  which  involve  the  eternal  well-being  of 
man, — his  adoption  through  Christ  into  a  new  and  spiri- 
tual nature  and  restored  communion  with  the  eternal  source 
of  light  and  life,  involving  the  sacrifice  of  the  old  man,  the 
degraded  "  image  of  the  earthy" — ^would  exist  at  best  as 
mere  philosophical  dogmas,  neither  explicitly  believed,  nor 
generally  remembered.  The  faith  of  the  world  would  still 
slumber,  or,  if  roused  to  activity,  as  in  fact  it  ever  nmst 
be,  would  ally  itself  to  the  vilest  shapes  of  falsehood,  or 
the  foulest  perversions  of  truth.     But  when  the  heavenly 
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aspirations,  by  which  the  diviner  soul  is  animated,  as  she 
struggles  to  free  herself  from  the  "  body  of  this  death," 
are  called  forth  into  stated  and  distinct  exercise, — when 
we  are  taught  to  associate  spiritual  truths  with  common 
forms,  and  daily  acts, — when  we  attribute  to  a  separate 
order  of  men  the  deliberate  exercise  of  those  new-born 
faculties  which  belong  to  us  as  sons  of  God,  and  recog- 
nise on  particular  occasions,  by  a  conscious  effort  of  the 
will,  the  peculiar  presence  of  the  incarnate  God, — ^not 
merely  are  our  devotional  feelings  stimulated,  and  our 
faith  matured,  but  that  insight  into  the  eternal  world, 
which  must  else  have  remained  a  shadowy  speculation, 
the  exclusive  property  of  a  few  speculative  minds, 
becomes  the  substantial  possession  of  every  individual 
member  of  the  Christian  flock,  and,  by  every  one  "  that 
is  of  an  humble  spirit,"  may  substantially  be  enjoyed. 

Thus  far  of  the  nature  of  the  priesthood  in  general, 
and  of  the  clergy,  as  a  representative  body.  In  my  next 
Sermon  I  shall  speak  more  particularly  of  their  several 
orders. 
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SERMON  XL 

THE   SAINTS,   OR  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  AS   DELL 
NEATED  IN  THE  APOSTOLIC  SCRIPTURES. 

Pabt  III.-**TnB  Apostolic  Commission. 


John  xx.  21. 

Then  said  Jcsut  unio  them  agaiuj  Peace  be  unlo  you :  as  my  Father 

sent  me^  so  send  I  you. 

In  my  last  Sermon  I  spoke  of  the  ministerial  office  in 
general,  and  of  the  clergy  as  contrasted  with  the  lay 
members  of  the  Church.  It  was  my  object  to  show  that 
the  peculiar  character,  which  has  always  been  attributed 
to  the  administrative  portion  of  the  Church,  neither  dero- 
gates from  the  exclusive  attributes  of  its  great  Head,  nor 
interferes  with  the  diffusive  privileges  of  the  body  at 
large.  It  is  strictly  representative,  both  in  respect  of 
Christ  Himself,  and  of  the  Christian  flock ;  implying  both 
in  the  one,  and  in  the  other,  (in  the  former  as  originating, 
in  the  latter  as  imputed,)  the  presence  of  those  powers 
and  privileges  which  are  thus  expressly  set  forth  and 
asserted ;  a  particular  class  of  persons,  being  separated  by 
divine  appointment  from  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  for 
this  object,  and  to  this  extent,  but  no  further.  Thus  the 
Christian  minister  supports  a  twofold  character.  As  an 
individual  "  partaker  of  the  heavenly  calling "  he  differs 
iu  no  respect  from  his  fellows.  In  that  Sion  none  are 
before  or  after  another ;  all  are  co-equal  in  the  possession 
of  rights ;  say  rather  in  the  enjoyment  of  blessings,  which 
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cannot  be  increased,  and  may  not  be  diminished.  What- 
ever regulation,  therefore,  appears  to  place  one  class  of 
individuals  in  their  relations  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
upon  a  peculiar  footing  in  the  "  assembly  of  the  saints  S" 
must  be  regarded  as  heretical  and  anti-Christian;  and 
hence  the  just  reclamation  of  the  English  and  other 
reformed  Churches,  against  the  denial  of  the  sacramental 
cup  to  the  laity,  as  practised  in  the  Romish  commu- 


nion". 


But  again,  as  a  "  minister  of  the  New  Testament' " 
"  and  steward  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God*,"  the  offici- 
ating person  is  placed  on  an  eminence,  not  merely  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  which  is  in  some  sort  the  duty  of 
every  Christian,  but  to  represent  and  symbolize  its  vital 
truths,  in  the  same  way  as  the  sacramental  symbols,  the 
water  of  regeneration,  and  the  life-sustaining  bread  and 
wine ;  the  former  being  an  image  of  the  Christian  man^ 
the  latter  of  the  spiritual  faiths  by  which  he  lives ;  the 
ve)*y  image,  that  is  to  say,  the  thing  itself  expressly  set 
forth  and  exemplified.  Nay,  the  minister  of  holy  things 
appears  in  this  double  capacity,  even  while  exercising  his 
peculiar  functions,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  Church 
Service  throughout ;  and  very  remarkably  in  that  most 
solemn  office,  when  he  "  first  receives  the  communion  in 
both  kinds  himself,  and  then  proceeds  to  deliver  the  same 
to  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  i|i  like  manner  (if 
any  be  present),  and  after  to  the  people  in  order*.*'  His 
administrations  have  a  reflex  operation  upon  himself,  in 
common  both  with  the  people,  and  others  of  his  own 
order,  without  the  smallest  distinction,  or  pre-eminence 
of  the  one  part  over  the  other. 

'  Psalm  Lxxxix.  7*  '  Art.  xxx.  '  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 

*  1  Pet.  ir.  10.  ^  Rubric  in  the  Communion  Serrice. 
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T  likewise  attempted  to  show,  that  this  symbolical 
method,  hj  which  a  part  is  brought  forward  to  represent 
the  whole,  characterizes  the  entire  scheme  of  outward 
religion,  as  revealed  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments; the  Jewish  priesthood,  as  consisting  with  the 
priesthood  of  the  people  at  large,  and  with  the  secret  but 
solely  effectual  energy  of  the  indwelling  Immanuel,  the 
Lord,  who  was  among  them,  being  a  conspicuous  and 
most  instructive  instance.  In  conclusion,  I  briefly 
pointed  out  the  apparent  necessity  and  advantage  of  such 
an  economy.  Coming  with  these  views  to  a  consideration 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  exhibited  in  the  actual  consti- 
tution of  the  Church,  both  past  and  present,  we  see  much 
to  solicit  our  admiration,  nothing  to  excite  our  surprise. 
We  seem  to  discern  the  working  of  an  uniform  plan  in 
different  stages  of  development,  while  we  invalidate  the 
only  plausible  objections  to  this  statement,  by  proving 
them  to  be  misapplied. 

It  will  not  be  sufficient,  however,  to  rest  the  argu- 
ment either  upon  the  antecedent  probability,  or  apparent 
reasonableness  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  We  must 
evince  that  the  ministerial  economy  of  the  Church,  in  its 
main  features,  is  derived  from  the  express  authority  of  its 
divine  Head,  and  must  bring  the  question  of  fact  to  a 
trial  of  evidence. 

In  a  word,  we  must  examine  the  commission  under 
which  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  were  empowered 
to  disciple  and  baptize  the  nations ;  we  must  investigate 
its  nature  and  determine  its  extent.  And,  as  we  have 
approached  this  inquiry  by  a  consideration  of  the  minis- 
terial office  in  general,  so  we  shall  be  further  qualified  to 
appreciate  the  intention  of  the  several  acts  by  which, 
as  we  shall  find,  it  was  originally  conferred,  if  we  first 
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examine  the  nature  of  the  office  somewhat  more  in  detail, 
with  a  particular  reference  to  that  tripartite  division 
which  it  actually  exhibits  in  the  Church. 

For  this  examination  we  have,  I  trust,  been  in  some 
degree  prepared,  by  the  twofold  idea  of  the  Church  pre- 
sented in  a  former  discourse,  first,  as  the  kingdom, 
secondly,  as  the  living  body  of  Christ. 

To  the  former  of  these  I  would  refer  the  pastorate,— 
the  clergy,  in  their  pastoral  functions,  feeding  and  guiding 
the  flocks  over  which  they  have  the  rule  \  whether  on  a 
smaller  or  a  larger  scale,  in  parishes  or  in  dioceses,  singly 
or  in  council ;  in  which  capacity  they  constitute  a  formal 
administration,  giving  to  the  Church  the  character  of  a 
regular  polity. 

With  the  latter  we  naturally  associate  the  priesthood, 
the  sacerdotal  office  generally,  and  the  clergy  in  that 
respect,  "as  ministers  and  stewards  of"  sacred  "myste- 
ries," "  rightly  and  duly  administering  the  "  divine  "  word 
and  sacraments';"  in  a  word,  as  appointed  organs, 
whereby  the  life-giving  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  kept 
up  in  the  Christian  body,  communion  between  the  mem- 
bers maintained,  and  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to 
their  unseen  Head  continually  recognised,  cherished,  and 
upheld. 

But  as  it  pleased  the  divine  "  Author  and  Finisher  of 
our  faith*"  neither  to  establish  His  kingdom,  nor  complete 
His  voluntary  sacrifice,  till  the  close  of  his  earthly  mi- 
nistry,— as  a  preparatory  period  of  warning,  instruction, 
and  moral  training,  was  deemed  necessary,  during  which 
He  appears  rather  as  "  the  Prophet  of  his  Church,"  than 
as  its  Priest  or  King ;  a  period,  moreover,  of  humiliation 
and  affectionate  lowly  service  on  the  part  both  of  our 

'  Heb.  xiiL  7>  17^  21.         '  Communion  Service.         '  Heb.  xii.  2. 
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Lord  and  His  chosen  witnesses, — the  office  of  the  clergy 
comes  before  us  in  a  third  point  of  view,  as  a  ministry : 
more  particularly  as  a  ministry  of  religious  admonition 
and  education,  introductory,  so  to  speak,  to  a  com- 
plete investiture  in  the  higher  privileges  of  our  pro- 
fession. Thus,  we  are  led  to  contemplate  the  Christian 
ministry  in  three  points  of  view. 

First,  as  a  pastorate,  appointed  to  tend,  to  feed,  and 
overlook  the  flock  of  Christ ;  to  teach,  to  legislate,  and 
govern,  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  principles  in  the 
visible  Church. 

Secondly,  as  a  priesthood,  authorized  and  empowered 
to  perform  those  sacred  functions,  according  to  a  deter- 
minate and  invariable  order,  by  which  the  Church, 
considered  as  a  mystical  society,  visibly  embodied,  is  per- 
petuated and  sustained;  by  which  its  members  are 
recruited,  its  spiritual  life  manifested,  and  its  necessary 
organization  preserved. 

Lastly,  as  a  ministry,  properly  so  called, — a  holy  ser- 
vice, appointed  to  "wait  at  the  altar'"  in  the  courts  of 
the  Lord's  house,  and  minister  to  the  necessities  of 
his  people. 

If  this  distinction  be  grounded  upon  a  just  idea  of 
the  ministerial  office,  it  will  follow  that  the  Christian 
minister,  in  addition  to  his  general  character  as  a  servant 
of  the  Church,  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  pastor  and 
a  priest.  In  the  first  capacity,  he  takes  his  place  in  the 
Church,  considered  as  a  kingdom,  and  derives  his  authority 
from  Christ  in  His  kingly,  that  is  to  say.  His  pastoral 
character.  For  what  is  a  king  but  a  shepherd  of  his 
people*?     Our  Lord  speaks  of   Himself  as  "the  good 


'  J  Cor.  ix.  13. 

*  The  Homeric  phrase,  TTot/A^va 


\a&y,  applied  to  the  regal  office, 
has  been  repeatedly  noticed. 
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Shepherd  *  "  and  says  of  His  Church  that  "  there  shall  be 
one  fold  and  one  Shepherd".*'  He  is  named  by  St.  Paul, 
/  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep',"  and  by  St.  Peter, 
"the  chief  Shepherd* ; "  from  which  expressions  alone  we 
might  infer,  that  the  pastoral  functions  of  the  Saviour 
had  already  devolved  upon  certain  of  His  servants, — 
subordinate  pastors, — overseers  who  ruled,  elders  who 
fed,  and  inferior  ministers  who  assisted  in  tending  the 
Christian  flock. 

But  our  blessed  Lord  is  further  said  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed "Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church,  which  is  His 
bodj/y  the  fulness  of  him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all':"  and  in  this 
relation  He  is  more  particularly  manifested  as  an  High 
Priest  over  the  house  of  God*."  And  if  the  "chief 
Shepherd  *'  have  shepherds  under  Him,  representing  Him 
in  his  pastoral  offices,  without  interference  with  His  sove- 
reign power,  or  any  derogatton  to  His  honour;  so,  in 
another  character,  as  "  the  great  Apostle  and  High  Priest 
of  our  profession  V'  His  appointed  ministers  are  taught  to 
consider  Jesus  Christ  as  their  great  exemplar  and  hea- 
venly prototype.  In  His  name,  and  under  His  authority, 
the  bishop  lays  hands  on  those  by  whom  he  is  to  be 
assisted  and  succeeded  in  his  spiritual  stewardship.  In 
His  name,  and  by  virtue  of  His  express  commission,  the 
priest  blesses,  breaks,  and  distributes  those  holy  symbols 
of  his  body,  which,  in  this  way,  are  verily  and  indeed 
taken  and  received  by  the  faithful :  in  His  name,  and  in 
obedience  to  His  commands,  the  deacon  performs  that 
solemn  initiative  rite,  by  which  we  are  "  all  baptized  into 
one  body,"  or,  as  St.  Paul  elsewhere  expresses  it,  "  into 

» John  X.  14.  ■  John  x.  16.  •  Ileb.  xiii.  20. 

*  1  Pet.  V.  4.  » Ephes.  i.  22,  23.         •  Heb.  x.  21. 

'  Heb.  ill.  1. 
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Christ',"  the  right  and  power  to  perform  these  sacred 
functions,  according  to  the  institution  of  Christ,  and  in  re- 
liance upon  His  precious  promises,  giving  to  the  Christian 
priesthood  its  incommunicable  and  indefeasible  character. 
That  these  statements  are  in  effect  supported  by  the 
voice  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world,  from  the 
earliest  period  that  it  can  be  ascertained,  needs  no  proof; 
and  if  any  d6ubt  remain  with  regard  to  the  English 
Church,  as  at  present  constituted,  her  Liturgy  and  Arti- 
cles speak  a  language  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  and  loo 
strong  to  be  disregarded.  Not  only  is  Episcopal  ordi- 
nation strictly  required,  but  a  marked  distinction  is 
preserved  between  the  two  inferior  orders.  To  consecrate 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  for  sacramental  commu- 
nion, and  to  pronounce  absolution  on  the  conditions  of 
the  Gospel,  with  ministerial  "  power  and  authority,'*  is 
reserved  to  the  priests,  while  baptism,  but  only  by  an 
authority  delegated  from  the  bishop,  may  be  administered 
by  a  deacon.  And  this  distinction  pre-supposes  a  cor- 
responding difference^  not  created  by  the  human  enact- 
ment, but  the  ground  and  justification  of  it.  On  any 
other  supposition,  such  an  enactment  were  either  wholly 
unmeaning,  or  to  be  explained  by  a  sophistry  at  once 
trifling  and  profane,  the  occasion  of  just  scandal,  or  of 
gross  superstition.  Besides,  as  the  great  divines,  by  whom 
the  administrative  Church  in  this  country  was  re-modelled, 
not  only  retained,  but  studiously  sought  out  the  forms  of 
elder  times — forms,  at  least  in  their  essential  import,  of 
primitive  and  catholic  usage— we  are  pointedly  referred, 
so  fur  as  these  are  concerned,  to  primitive  and  catholic 
interpretation.  But  what  are  the  ultimate  grounds  of  this 
doctrine  ?     Is  it  not  merely  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of 

>  Gal.  iii.  27. 
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reason,  and  the  demands  of  conscience,  but  actually  re- 
vealed in  Scripture  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative, 
it  will,  I  think,  be  necessary  to  establish  the  following 
positions. 

First,  that  the  functions,  severally  ascribed  to  the 
ministerial  office,  whether  contemplated  as  a  pastorate,  or 
as  a  priesthood,  or  simply  as  a  ministry  of  the  word, 
were  sustained  by  our  blessed  Lord  Himself;  in  the  first 
case  as  the  Ruler  of  His  people,  in  the  second  as  the 
Well-spring  of  that  life,  by  which  they  are  actuated  as  a 
mystical  incorporation ;  while  His  earthly  sojourn  in  the 
humble  form  of  a  servant  naturally  connects  itself  with 
the  thirds 

Secondly,  that  these  functions  not  merely  arrange 
themselves  naturally  under  three  heads,  corresponding  to 
the  episcopate,  presbytery,  and  deaconate  of  the  historical 
Church,  but  that  they  were  actually  assumed,  and  exer- 
cised by  our  Lord  Himself  in  such  a  manner  and  in  such 
an  order  as  to  present  a  divine  example  of  every  separate 
degree,  and  an  unquestionnble  precedent  of  the  economy 
hereafter  to  be  established  in  the  Church. 

Lastly,  that  these  degrees  were  severally  and  suc- 
cessively delegated  to  the  apostles,  in  each  case  by  an 
express  commission,  addressed  to  them  in  their  official 
character,  and  extending  to  their  lawful  successors. 

The  first  of  these  positions  requires  no  proot  What- 
ever we  understand  by  the  pastoral  or  sacerdotal  func- 
tion, with  all  the  power,  authority,  or  ability  which  it 
requires  and  implies,  will  readily  be  ascribed  to  Him,  who 


*  See  Mr.  Maurice's  Sixth  Let- 
ter in  his  Kingdom  of  Christ,  a 
work  to  'which  I  hare  already  had 


occasion  to  refer  with  feelings  of 
high  admiration  and  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment. 
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is  emphaticallj  styled  the  fulness  of  His  Church  and 
people ;  to  Him,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  to  Him  alone ; 
"  for  without  Him  we  can  do  nothing."  The  geneml 
assertion  of  St.  Paul,  "  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth 
in  me*,"  (words  that  describe  the  state  of  every  regenerate 
man,)  applies  particularly  to  the  Christian  minister.  If 
there  be  any  living  efficacy  in  his  ministrations,  it  is  not 
he,  but  Christ  that  dwelleth  in  him.  He  does  no  more 
than  represent,  for  a  given  object,  that  universal  presence 
of  Christ  in  his  Church,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  spiri- 
tual graces,  and  which,  however  it  be  set  forth,  or  applied, 
is  realized  by  faith  alone. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  it  has  been  repeat- 
edly noticed,  that  our  Saviour,  though  announced  to 
His  Church  from  old  time  as  their  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King,  and,  although  on  His  coming  into  the  world  He 
was  doubtless  received  in  all  these  characters  by  some,  to 
whom  it  was  "  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  Grod,"  did 
not  enter  at  once  upon  the  full  exercise  of  these  func- 
tions, but  as  He  had  emptied  Himself  of  that  glory  which 
He  had  with  the  Father  before  all  worlds,  so  in  re-ascend- 
ing to  the  same  pre-eminence,  it  was  His  will  to  pass 
through  several  gradations,  as  well  of  duty  as  of  honour, 
in  that  all  things  He  might  be  a  pattern  to  them  that 
believe.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Son  of 
God  has  not  always  stood  in  one  and  the  same  relation  to 
His  Church.  ''  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 
ever  shall  be,  world  without  end."  But  He  has  been 
pleased  to  manifest  Himself  to  the  world  gradually,  and  as 
it  wel*e  by  successive  developements,  each  attended  by 
circumstances  of  marked  solemnity,  and  forming  a 
distinct  epoch  in  the  mediatorial  scheme. 

'  Gal.  ii.  20. 
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The  first  of  these  dates  from  His  baptism,  when  He 
was  proclaimed  the  Son  of  God,  and  received  the  unction 
of  the  Spirit.  He  now  enters  upon  his  public  ministry, 
but  in  the  low  estate  of  a  servant.  As  He  said  of  Himself, 
"I  am  among  you  as  one  that  serveth^"  This  is  the 
period  of  his  voluntary  humiliation,  when  he  was  made 
"a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  for  the  suffering  of  death';'* 
and,  accordingly,  its  conclusion  is  determined  by  His  own 
awful  words  on  the  cross,  "It  is  finished!" 

The  second  state  of  existence  which  the  Saviour,  after 
His  union  with  the  manhood,  deigned  to  assume,  is  limited 
to  the  forty  days  which  He  passed  on  earth  after  His 
resurrection,  when  all  power  was  given  Him  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.  The  atoning  sacrifice  was  now  complete ;  and 
though  from  the  brevity  of  the  sacred  narrative,  and  the 
mysterious  nature  of  the  subject,  it  becomes  us  to  specu- 
late with  much  reserve,  on  the  nature  of  the  change 
discernible  in  the  demeanour  of  our  risen  Lord,  we  are 
fully  warranted  in  referring  to  this  period  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  Redeemer  in  a  new  and  most  important 
character,  as  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and 
Priest  unchangeable,  who  ever  liveth  to  make  interces- 
sion for  His  people. 

And  now  it  only  remained  for  the  Saviour  to  take 
upon  Himself  the  full  exercise  of  His  kingly  functions,  to 
fulfil  all  that  had  been  written,  and  to  bring  to  perfection 
the  great  mediatorial  scheme.  He  ascended  to  heaven, 
and  was  set  down  by  God  Himself  on  His  own  right  hand, 
**far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and 
dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this 
world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come,"  "  Who  put  all 

'  Luke  xxii.  27.  •  Hcb.  ii.  9. 
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things  Tinder  His  feet,  and  gave  Him  to  be  head  over  all 
things  to  the  Church*." 

During  the  first  of  these  periods,  we  recognize  a 
dispensation  of  prophecy  as  fulfilled  in  Christy  "  that " 
greater  "Prophet," — "meek  and  lowly  in  heart*" — of 
whom  we  have  a  type,  first  in  Moses,  by  whom  also  His 
coming  in  this  character  had  been  expressly  foretold' ; 
and,  secondly,  by  all  "  the  servants  of  God,"  whose  office 
had  been  to  instruct  the  Lord's  people,  and  declare  to 
them  the  will  of  heaven.  Of  the  functions  arising  out  of 
this  divine  order,  the  leading  idea  is  a  revelation,  coupled 
with  lowly  service,  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  it  is 
promulgated ;  an  idea  represented  generally  in  the 
ministry  of  the  word,  but  more  particularly  in  the  office 
of  deacon,  or  minister,  emphatically  so  named,  the  first 
degree  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

With  the  second  epoch  commences  the  mediatorial 
dispensation,  as  foreshadowed  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  law, 
but  realized  in  Christ  alone,  our  great  and  only  High 
Priest,  typified  specially  by  Aaron,  but  in  a  lower  sense 
by  all  the  Levitical  orders,  and  by  each  in  its  own 
proportion.  To  this  belong  all  spiritual  gifts  and  bene- 
fits, both  general  and  particular.  Its  leading  idea  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  doctrine  of  a  new  birth,  and  the 
indwelling  of  Christ  in  the  regenerate  man,  from  which 
the  essential  unity  of  the  Church  is  a  necessary  result. 
From  the  same  source,  flow  the  several  doctrines  of  a 
sacrificial  atonement,  redemption,  and  justification.  This 
idea  is  represented  generally  in  the  ministry  of  the  sacra- 
ments, or  in  the  priesthood,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
presbytery,  or  second  ministerial  order. 

>  Ephes.  i.  21,  22.  '  John  i.  21 ;  Matt.  xi.  29. 

•  Deut.  xviii.  15;  compare  xxxiv.  10. 
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Lastly,  we  see  a  dispensation  of  Christian  government, 
corresponding  to  the  kingship  of  Messiah.  Whatever  of 
lawful  power,  or  genuine  majesty,  has  at  any  time  existed 
among  the  Lord's  people,  (imperfect  shadows  at  best,  and 
only  venerable,  only  beneficial,  when  referred  to  that 
heavenly  substance  from  which  they  are  cast,)  the  earthly 
vessel  in  which  they  are  contained,  constitutes  an  image 
of  him  **by  whom  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree 
justice,"  an  image,  in  respect  of  such  lawful  power  and 
genuine  majesty.  Not  kings  alone,  but  every  depository 
of  the  sacred  power  of  law,  every  person  in  whom  the 
majesty  of  nations  is  represented,  point  to  him  in  whom 
alone  is  realized  the  sovereignty  of  man.  As  all  the 
powers  under  which  man  unites  with  man  in  mutual 
intercourse  and  social  covenant,  not  as  impelled  by  a 
mere  gregarious  instinct,  but  in  virtue  of  his  common 
humanity — households,  or  families,  or  clans,  or  nations — 
are  symbols  of  that  Church,  into  which  they  must  ulti-* 
mately  be  resolved ;  so  all  the  persons  in  whom  the  ideal 
unity  of  this  association  is  implied — Father,  or  head,  or 
chief,  or  king — symbolize,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  King 
of  kings,  from  whom  their  powers  are  derived,  say  rather, 
in  whom  alone  they  exist,  in  so  far  as  they  are  lawful,  and 
thus  far  "  holy,  just,  and  good."  If,  however,  we  look  for 
a  particular  and  eminent  type  of  Christ,  in  his  kingly 
office,  such  a  type  we  have  in  David,  the  anointed  king 
of  Israel,  and  "man  after  God's  own  heart'." 

Of  this  last  and  crowning  dispensation,  the  leading 
idea  is  law — ^represented  generally  in  the  Church  by  all 
lawfully  constituted  authority,  but  more  particularly  by 
the  episcopate,  the  highest  order  of  the  Christian  mi- 
nistry. 

'  Acts  xiii.  22. 
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Thus  we  are  permitted  to  contemplate  our  great 
exemplar  in  three  several  characters.  First,  as  the 
Prophet  and  ministering  servant  of  His  Church  exercising, 
after  a  divine  and  transcendant  manner,  those  functions 
which,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  He  was  pleased  to  dele- 
gate to  the  apostles,  when  He  called  them  to  Himself,  at 
the  beginning  of  His  earthly  labours.  Secondly,  as  our 
adorable^ High  Priest,  the  source  and  actuating  principle 
of  that  mysterious  economy,  which  he  committed  to  the 
eleven,  after  He  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  before  He 
had  ascended  into  heaven.  Lastly,  as  our  heavenly  King, 
the  fountain  of  all  lawful  power,  and  authority,  but  with 
an  especial  reference  to  the  Church,  the  author  and 
upholder  of  those  ministerial  gifts  which  He  gave  to  men, 
when  ^*  He  had  ascended  up  on  high,  and  had  led  captivity 
captive  *." 

And  of  these  characters,  the  latter,  in  each  case,  not 
merely  retains,  but  matures  and  developes  the  former; 
so  that  the  prophetic  office  is  more  fully  asserted  when 
united  with  the  priesthood,  than  when  exercised  alone, 
while  the  kingship  of  the  Redeemer  confers  fresh  dignity 
on  both.  Thus,  to  recur  to  the  foreshadowings  of  old 
time,  David  was  a  royal  prophet ;  Melchizedek  a  royal 
priest ;  the  latter,  equally  with  the  former,  being  a  distin- 
guished type  of  Christ:  and  thus  under  the  Levitical 
dispensation,  the  sacerdotal  office,  niore  especially  in  the 
person  of  the  high  priest,  "the  ruler  of  the  people*," 
involved  the  exercise  of  prophecy'. 

Such  was  our  heavenly  pattern.  But  to  pass  to  that 
ministerial  economy  which  was  ordained  to  bear  his  im- 
press, (so  I  hope  to  prove,)  and  to  reflect  his  offices,  the 
functions  of  the  deacon  re-appear  with  fresh  confirmation 

*  Eph.  It.  8.  "  Act3  xxiii.  5.  *  Exod.  vii.  1 ;  John  xi.  51. 
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and  increased  developement  in  the  presbyter ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  priestly  office,  so  far  from  being  superseded, 
attains  its  highest  consideration  when  united  with  episco- 
pal rule.  And  this  sufficiently  explains  why  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  earliest  fathers,  the  titles  of  presbyter  or  deacon 
are  sometimes  associated  with  that  of  bishop  in  the  same 
individual. 

Finally,  each  of  these  degrees  communicates  to  the 
other  two  its  own  characteristic  colouring ;  so  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  what  each  is  in  particular,  all  are  in 
general.  The  prophetic  office  fulfilled  in  the  catechetical 
and  pastoral  instructions  of  the  clergy,  and  associated,  as 
in  our  Saviour's  own  person,  so  in  that  of  His  appointed 
ministers,  with  the  low  estate  of  a  servanty  though  repre- 
sented in  the  first  instance  by  the  peculiar  functions  of 
the  deacon*,  re-appears,  as  before  shown,  in  those  of  the 
presbyter  and  bishop ;  in  such  sort  that  the  three  orders 
form  collectively  a  sacred  ministry^  taking  this  term  iu  a 
strict  and  limited  sense.  But  again,  the  same  three 
orders  have  each  of  them  a  sacei^dotal  character,  the  two 
latter  properly,  as  belonging  to  the  mediatorial  scheme  in 
a  later  stage  of  developement;  the  deaconate  as  a  first 
step  auticipative,  so  to  speak,  of  the  higher  degrees  which 
are  to  follow.  It  is  the  province  of  a  deacon,  not  merely 
to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  people',  but  under  the  authority 
of  the  diocesan,  to  baptize',  and  assist  at  the  Lord's  table^: 


^  01  BiaKoyoi  KaOaipovat  hia 
xaTiJXV^^^^  /cal  BiBaaKoKia^ 
^^Tkeoph,  in  cap.  xix.  Luc,  p.  489. 

•    AiCLKOVO^i      TCLS      VTTep       TOV 

hrj^ov  fiv  dya<l>€pa)v  €V)(^ds, 
— Chrys.  Horn,  xiv.  in  £p.  ad 
jRom. 

*  Dandi  baptism!  jus  habet  sum- 
mus  saccrdos,  ^ui  est  episcopus. 


DeLinc  presbytcri  et  diaconi,  non 
tamen  sine  episcopi  authoritate, 
propter  ecclesise  honorem :  quo  sal- 
vo salva  pax  est, 

*  Oi  Ka\ovfA€Voi  Trap*  ^filv 
AiAkovoi  BiBoaaiv  eKaoT^  r&v 
TrapovTcoy  fieraXafieiv  aTrb  rou 
€v')(^apt,a0f}T€VTO<;  aprov,  xal 
olvov  teal  vBaro^,   Kal  roh  ov 
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duties  which  cannot  but  be  considered  as  appertaining  to 
the  priestly  office.  And  such,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been 
the  judgment  of  the  ancient  Church^ 

Ecclesiastical  govemment  is  committed,  in  the  highest 
resort,  to  the  episcopate,  by  whom  however  it  is  shared 
in  certain  proportions  with  the  elders  and  inferior  minis* 
ters,  the  former  being  united  with  the  bishop  in  one  of  his 
most  important  functions,  that  of  ordination,  while  both 
appear  occasionally  as  his  assessors  in  council.  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  clergy  possess  economic  powers  as  a  body; 


irapoua-iv  a'n'o<f>€pov<n, — These 
quotations,  taken  from  Suicer^  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  correspon- 
dency of  practice,  in  these  parti- 
culars, between  the  English  and 
the  primitiye  Church. 

'  See  Bikqham's  Antiquities  of 
the  Christian  Churchy  book  ii. 
chap.  xix.  sect.  15. — ^The  distinc- 
tion alluded  to  by  Bingham,  as 
taken  by  Albaspigny,  and  others 
of  the  Roman  communion,  be- 
tween the  prelatical  and  sacerdo- 
tal office  in  a  buhop,  is  surely 
just  in  itself,  however  it  may  have 
been  misapplied.  It  is  not  indeed 
true  that  '^  the  bishop  differs  in 
nothing  from  the  presbyter,  as  he 
is  a  priest.*  He  diffi^rs  in  degree; 
and  this  is  Bingham's  own  opinion, 
grounded  upon  the  authority  of 
Optatus.  ^'  Every  order,"  such  is 
his  explanation,  '*  has  its  share, 
though  in  different  degrees^  in  the 
Christian  priesthood."  But  be- 
sides this,  the  bishop,  even  in  his 
catholic,  or  apostolical  character, 
possesses  peculiar  powers,  which 
cannot,  in  propriety  of  language, 
be  entitled  sacerdotaL  To  go  vera, 
to  legislate,  to  oversee,  in  its 
widest  sen^e, — these  are  functions 


properly  consorting  with  the  priest- 
hood, but  not  belonging  to  its  es- 
sence. If  the  thing  be  objection- 
able, let  us  abandon  the  terms;  but 
let  us  not  retain  the  name  of  priest- 
hood, while  we  palter  with  its 
meaning.  My  own  views  on  the 
subject  are  given  in  the  text 

Prelacy  again  is  not  a  mere 
synonym  of  episcopacy,  but  a  mo- 
dification of  it,  resulting  from  the 
recognition  of  the  Church  as  a 
national  estate.  We  speak  of  a  dig- 
nified, a  learned,  a  judicious  pre- 
late; if  he  be  rich  and  powerful, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  incongru- 
ous with  his  character,  or  unsuit- 
able to  his  station.  We  deprecate 
a  needy  and  dependant  prelacy. 
But  we  say  an  apostolical  bishop; 
and  when  these  epithets  are  inter- 
changed, they  may  describe  the 
man,  but  they  cease  to  designate 
the  office.  If,  however,  the  prela- 
tical and  episcopal  functions  be 
different,  though  properly  exer- 
cised in  the  same  individual,  so 
also  is  the  episcopal  and  sacerdo- 
tal office  distinct,  though  the  lat- 
ter be  necessarily  conjoined  with 
the  foimer,  in  the  same  person. 
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and  this,  not  merely  with  respect  to  their  own  flocks,  but 
to  the  Church  at  large. 

Thus  in  the  Christian  ministry,  priesthood,  pastorate, 
— ^the  Church  administrative  and  representative,  three 
several  ideas  are  realized.  It  is  a  dispensation,  first  of 
prophecy  and  divine  instruction,  secondly,  of  sacrifice  and 
spiritual  grace,  lastly  of  rule  and  government,  restricted 
indeed  to  the  Church  as  a  sacred  polity,  distinct  from  the 
State,  but  sharing  in  those  expansive  energies  which  oha- 
racteriae  the  kingdom  of  God,  spreading  as  it  spreads, 
the  symbol  and  sanctifying  principle  of  all  lawful  power 
and  sovereignty.  We  see  further  that  these  ideas  were 
successively  developed  in  the  Saviour's  own  person,  and 
consequently  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  That  ofiices, 
corresponding  to  these  dispensations,  were  formally  de- 
puted by  our  Lord  himself  to  the  apostles,  with  the  inten- 
tion that  they  should  be  continued  in  perpetual  successioiii 
till  His  coming  again  (which  is  the  last  of  the  three 
principles  which  I  proposed  to  examine),  must  now  be 
proved,  as  a  question  of  fact,  from  sacred  history,  inde- 
pendently of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  This  will  form  the 
subject  of  my  next  sermon,  the  last  on  this  important 
branch  of  my  general  inquiry — the  scriptural  charadert 
namely,  of  the  three  ministerial  orders  as  they  appear  in 
the  English  Church. 

I  conclude  with  a  caution,  suggested  by  the  aspect 
of  the  present  time,  in  particular  by  the  ominous  ten- 
dency to  popish  doctrines  lately  manifested,  and  the  actual 
spread  of  papal  power  in  this  Protestant  land,  the  demesne 
of  a  happily  reformed,  and  truly  catholic  Church. 

Things  most  precious  in  their  use,  in  their  abuse  become 
most  mischievous.  This  general  maxim  applies  with 
peculiar  force  to  religious  teaching.     Here   especially 
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there  are  no  falsehoods  so  dangerous  as  perverted  truths. 
In  the  Douay  Catechism',  we  read  as  follows : 

Q.  ^^  Is  any  great  honour  due  to  priests  and  ghostly 
fethers?" 

A .  *^  Yes ;  for  they  are  God's  anointed,  represent  tke 
person  of  Christy  and  are  the  fathers  and  feeders  of  our 
souls." 

The  pernicious  tendency  of  the  doctrine,  here  deli- 
Tered,  lies  not  more  in  the  turn  of  the  phrase,  (though  ^^  to 
represent  the  person  of  Christ"  is  at  best  an  ambiguous 
and  inconvenient  expression,)  than  in  the  interpretation 
to  which  it  is  liable,  and  which  we  know  that  it  is  intended 
to  receive.  It  is  the  practical  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
system,  which  supply  the  venom  of  Romanist  theology. 
If  while  the  representative  nature  of  the  Christian  priest- 
hood be  recognized  in  terms,  an  ^independent  self-centred 
power  be  in  fitct  attributed  to  the  priest ;  if  instead  of 
symbolizing  that  immanence  of  the  incarnate  Word,  the 
Light  of  the  world,  and  the  Life  of  men,  which  is  the 
blessed  portion  of  the  Church  at  large,  he  is  practically 
regarded  as  His  vicar  and  substitute ;  then,  instead  of  the 
one  Christ,  variously  communicating  himself  through  the 
Spirit,  to  every  member  of  his  mystical  body,  we  have 
indeed,  <^  Lords  many,  and  Mediators  many"*— a  blind 
idolatry,  and  an  impious  priestcraft.  Tlie  quality  of  the 
dootrine  is,  as  it  were,  reversed,  and  instead  of  reconcile 
ing  the  powers  and  functions  of  a  ministering  priesthood, 
with  the  exclusive  attributes  of  the  Saviour  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  diffusive  privileges  of  the  faithfol  on  the 
other,  it  places  them  in  obvious  contrast  with  both: 
instead  of  annihilating  all  personal  pretensions  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy,  and  subduing  those  of  an  official  nature 

'  Pp.  70  and  41— Keating  and  Brown,  1824. 
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to  a  just  harmony  with  the  general  scheme,  it  enforces 
the  first  and  unduly  exalts  the  other. 

Let  it  not  then  be  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  this 
sermon,  that  something  like  it  is  taught  by  the  Roman 
church  in  subserviency  to  a  belief  and  practice  which  no 
awakened  mind  can  contemplate  without  horror.  It  has 
so  &red  with  many  vital  truths.  Long  divided  from  the 
source  of  life,  they  have  been  preserved  in  the  Romish 
creed  as  in  a  reliquary,  not  merely  deprived  of  virtue,  but 
with  the  accession  of  a  pernicious  quality,  as  the  drop- 
pings of  the  yew-tree  are  said  to  become  poisonous,  not 
on  their  native  branch,  but  after  they  have  left  it : — dry 
fragments,  torn  from  the  tree  of  life,  and  exhibiting  in 
their  unaltered  sameness,  not  the  identity  of  a  living 
form,  but  the  rigidity  of  a  dead  image.  Still  their  exist- 
ence in  the  formularies  of  that  ancient  Church,  though 
the  occasion  of  idolatrous  error,  and  the  specious  pretext 
of  many  corruptions,  testifies  to  the  reality  of  certain 
corresponding  truths,  with  which  they  have  been  formerly 
identical;  truths  which  they  have  ceased  to  be,  but  which 
they  still  resemble.  Thus,  to  employ  an  illustration  still 
more  in  point,  a  so-called  petrifaction,  although  in  sub* 
stance  wholly  foreign  to  that  which  it  appears,  and  which 
it  does  but  mimic,  though  in  itself  a  feculent  subsidence, 
that  has  gradually  eaten  out  and  displaced  the  original 
matter,  still  records  the  existence,  and  partly  discloses 
the  structure  of  that  living  thing,  of  which  it  has 
usurped  the  name,  and  assumed  the  semblance. 

If  then  we  are  assailed  by  lying  vanities  in  the  disguise 
of  vital  truths,  let  us  not  hope  to  repel  the  former,  by 
attempting  to  discountenance  the  latter.  Rather  by  giv- 
ing these  an  increased  prominence,  and  subjecting  them 
to  a  closer  study,  let  us  learn  to  recognize  their  distinctive 
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features,  and  to  confess  their  peculiar  power.  So  shall 
we  pre-occupy  the  ground  which  in  no  other  way  can  per- 
manently be  defended. 

Alas !  it  is  a  childish  prudence  to  reject  the  reality, 
because  we  have  been  mocked  with  a  counterfeit. 
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SERMON  XII. 

THE  SAINTS,  OR  THE  CHURCH  OP  CHRIST,  AS  DELI- 
NEATED IN  THE  APOSTOLIC  SCRIPTURES. 


Part  IY. — ^The  Commission  of  the  Apostles  ascertained 

FROM  Scripture. 


John  xx.  21. 

As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  so  send  I  yon. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  examination  of 
scripture  principles,  as  exemplified  in  the  economy  of  the 
existing  Church,  thus  seeking  to  confirm  the  presumption 
created  in  favour  of  the  latter,  by  its  actual  position,  and 
traditional  character.  The  results  to  which  I  have  arrived 
have  already  been  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  scripture  in- 
cidentally, in  a  variety  of  ways :  and  it  only  remains,  in 
conclusion,  to  apply  this  searching  test  to  one  particular 
branch  of  the  enquiry.  Did  the  apostles  receive  a  formal 
commission  from  their  divine  Master  ?  If  so,  what  was 
its  nature?  Had  it,  as  from  various  considerations  we 
have  been  led  to  conclude,  a  three-fold  character,  formally 
impressed  upon  it  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  ?  A 
very  brief  collation  of  the  several  scriptures  bearing  upon 
this  point,  will,  I  trust,  suflSce  to  answer  these  questions 
in  the  affirmative. 

If,  indeed,  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  three 
sacred  orders,  as  they  appear  in  the  historical  Church,  be 
correct,  if  ideally  considered,  they  are  found  to  set  forth, 
in  their  very  nature  and  constitution,  the  several  offices 
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of  that  iiicarn^te  Word,  from  whom  they  emanate,  and  in 
whom  alone  they  have  their  being,  a  correspondency  thus 
included  in  their  definition,  and  interwoven,  as  clearly 
appears,  with  their  original  texture,  bom  with  them  at 
their  birth,  (to  adopt  a  more  expressive  metaphor,)  and  re- 
vealing itself  more  and  more  with  their  healthy  growth,-^ 
cannot  be  accidental,  cannot  be  other  than  divinCi  Fore- 
shadowed by  appointments,  which  bore,  as  we  know,  the 
seal  of  God  himself,  and  actually  appearing  in  the  Church, 
ere  the  sound  of  apostolic  admonition  had  ceased  to 
vibrate  in  the  earliest  assemblies  of  the  Saints,  what 
other  supposition  carries  with  it  even  a  shew  of  ph)ba- 
biHty? 

And,  indeed,  if  the  text  of  scripture  did  not  supply 
minuter  evidence,  it  might  suffice  at  this  point  of  the 
argument,  to  allege  the  solemn  words  of  my  text,  ^^  As  my 
Father  hath  sent  me,  so  send  I  you."    For  thus  sip&ke  the 
Saviour  Himself  to  the  apostles,  making  His  own  mission, 
in  some  sort,  the  standard  of  theirs :  a  standard,  ilot  of 
honour  and  dignity,  as  if  His  own  adorable  worthiness  ad- 
mitted of  measure  or  comparison,  but  of  kind  and  descrip- 
tion, even  as  the  functions  of  a  monarch  may  be  repre- 
sented by  his  ambassadors,  without  the  smallest  derogation 
from  his  own  supremacy.     **A8  my  Father  hath  sent  me," 
(not  in  as  much  as,  but  in  the  same  manner  as,)  "  so  send  I 
you,"  my  apostles  and  delegates.     I  say,  that  this  scrip- 
ture alone,  in  its  most  general  acceptation,  might  lead  us 
to  expect  a  certain  correspondency  between  the  several 
characters  assumed  by  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  those 
deputed  to  His  accredited  ministers: — not  as  if  there 
should  be  any  thing  of  themselves,  but  as  if  Christ  would 
carry  on  His  gracious  offices  through  their  instrumentality; 
not  as  if  He  should   not   dwell  with   power  in  every 
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believer,  but  as  if  this  divine  energy  should  be  specially 
set  forth  in  some^  for  the  benefit  and  assurance  of  all. 

Accordingly,  it  stands  on  record,  not  only  that  the 
apostles  were  invested  in  the  first  instance  with  certain 
determinate  functions,  but  that  as  the  characters  sus- 
tained by  our  blessed  Lord  were  successively  developed 
in  His  own  person,  so  the  delegated  powers  of  His  minis- 
ters were  renewed  with  a  corresponding  enlargement.  A 
comparison  of  the  actual  structure  of  the  Church,  in  its 
earliest  state,  with  all  that  we  know  independently  of  the 
ever-expanding  scheme  of  human  redemption,  points,  in- 
deed, demonstratively  to  some  such  origination,  as  the  only 
way  of  accounting  for  the  facts  at  all,  much  more  for  that 
wonderful  harmony  with  the  divine  purpose,  as  revealed  in 
Christ  himself,  which  they  are  seen  to  exhibit.  If,  how- 
ever, we  can  refer  to  positive  documents,  if  we  can  produce 
the  original  commission  of  the  apostles,  with  its  subse- 
quent modifications  and  extensions,  the  circle  of  evidence 
will  be  complete,  and  the  argument  fully  wound  up. 

How  the  Saviour  was  Himself  sent  by  the  Father  on 
His  labour  of  love,  by  what  steps  He  was  made  Head  of 
all  things  to  the  Church,  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  the 
infinite  and  eternal  source  of  light,  and  life,  and  power,  to 
all  that  believe  in  His  name,  has  been  already  pointed  out. 
Let  me  now  add,  that  though  the  Spirit  was  not  given  to 
Him  "  by  measure',"  no,  not  to  "  the  man  Christ  Jesus*,** 
yet  He  was  pleased  to  receive  it  as  a  special  gift  from 
heaven,  communicated  in  a  given  way,  for  given  purposes. 
He  is  emphatically  Messiah,  the  Anointed.  His  unction, 
though  eminently  spiritual,  (that  is,  not  as  theretofore  a 
typical  shadow,  but  a  substantive  reality,)  being  deter- 
mined to  particular  times  and  occasions,  either  by  visible 

>  John  iii.  34.  •  J  Tim.  ii.  5. 
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signs,  or  by  declarative  words,  or  by  a  particular  reve- 
lation, amounting  in  each  case  to  a  virtual  institution  and 
investiture.  It  will  not  be  doubted  that  this  was  done 
for  our  sakes,  as  part  of  that  exemplary  scheme  which  He 
condescended  to  act  through,  in  his  own  person,  for  the 
direction  of  those  that  should  come  after.  For  so  it  is 
throughout.  The  tribute  which  we  pay  to  our  heavenly 
Sovereign  is  stamped  with  His  own  image  and  superscrip- 
tion. If  the  Saviour  was  pleased  to  pass  through  degrees 
of  office,  and  to  acknowledge  a  special  endowment,  fitting 
Him  for  the  discharge  of  each,  such  must  thenceforth  be 
the  rule  of  His  Church. 

But,  to  proceed  to  particulars.  Passing  over  the  an* 
nunciation  of  the  angel  to  the  holy  Mary,  as  prophetical, 
rather  than  inaugural,  we  read  that  at  His  baptism  *^  the 
heavens  were  opened  unto  Him,  and  He  saw  the  spirit  of 
God  descending  like  a  dove,  and  lighting  upon  Him:  And 
lo!  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased'."  Thus  was  the  blessed 
Jesus  first  declared  the  Son  of  God ;  not  as  at  His  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  "  with  power*,"  but  in  the  body  of 
His  earthly  humiliation.  "The  heir,  though  lord  of  all, 
differed  as  yet  in  nothing  from  a  servant',"  and  in  this 
lowly  guise  was  He  shown  unto  Israel,  as  that  prophet 
whom  the  Lord  their  God  would  raise  up  unto  them,  of 
their  brethren,  to  whom  they  were  to  hearken*. 

It  was  not  His  gracious  will  to  exercise  this  office 
alone.  Almost  His  first  act,  after  His  entrance  upon  His 
public  ministry,  was  to  separate  to  Himself  certain  of  His 
disciples,  in  a  peculiar  character,  for  the  furtherance  of 
His  great  design,  to  whom  "  He  gave  power  and  authority 

*  Matt.  iii.  16,  17 ;  comij)nre  xyii.  5.  '  Rom.  i.  4. 

•Gal.  ir.  1.  *Act8vii.37. 
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over  all  devils,  and  to  cure  diseases'/'  *^  sending  them 
forth  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  heal  the 
sick*.** 

Here,  then,  we  observe  a  distinct  appointment  or  com^ 
mission,  by  which  a  select  number  of  our  Lord's  disciples 
are  called  out  from  the  remainder,  to  share  with  their 
lowly  Master,  in  His  painful  and  affectionate  services ;  to 
warn,  to  instruct,  to  comfort ;  to  combat  with  the  powers 
of  darkness,  and  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  Grod. 

In  the  functions  thus  deputed  by  our  Lord  to  the 
apostles,  in  the  time  when  he  himself  was  ^  among  them 
as  one  that  served',"  can  we  fail  to  recognise  the  ori- 
ginal and  pattern  of  a  corresponding  office  subsequently 
constituted  in  the  Church, — ^the  deaconate,  or  Christian 
ministry,  in  its  first,  and  humblest  form? 

But  the  Saviour's  earthly,  mortal,  life  was  but  the 
opening  of  His  great  career.  Having  died  for  our  sins. 
He  must  rise  again  for  our  justification.  He  is  now  **our 
merciful  High  Priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God^"  and 
pursuing  the  method  which  He  had  adopted  in  the  former 


*Luke  ix.  1. 

*  Matt.  X.  1 .  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  neither  the  duties  here  speci- 
fied, nor  the  powers  with  which 
thej  were  accompanied,  accrued  to 
the  apostles  at  once  as  the  simple 
consequence  of  their  Christian  pro- 
fession. They  were  first  called; — 
foUow  me,  is  the  Saviour  s  first  invi- 
tation :  then  chosen,  from  a  consi- 
derably larger  number  of  disciples, 
*'  that  they  might  be  with  him  al- 
ways,"— and  then,  after  a  while, 
formally  ordained,  in  the  manner 
recited  in  the  text.  Again,  it  was 
not  as  apostles,  not  as  the  twelve 
select  companions  and  witnesses  of 


our  Saviour's  ministry,  that  they 
dischaiged  this  service.  Other  se* 
venty  were  similarly  commissioned 
and  empowered.  But  our  attention 
may  properly  be  restricted  to  the 
former,  because  they  were  chosen 
by  the  Saviour,  as  above  stated,  to 
be  with  him  always;  and  this,  in 
a  peculiar  sense,  that  they  might 
minister  to  him  successively  in 
every  capacity,  and  so  become  a 
model  to  tliat  Church,  which  was 
to  be  built  upon  them,  as  a  foun- 
dation. 

•  Luke  xxii.  27. 

*Heb.ii.  17. 
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instance,  He  invests  His  delegates  with  new  functions,  still 
mysteriously  connected  with  His  own.  It  is  on  this  oc- 
casion that  the  solemn  words  which  stand  at  the  head  of 
this  discourse,  were  actually  addressed  by  our  Lord  to  the 
apostles ;  ^*  As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  so  send  I  you." 
Of  the  general  principle  implied  in  this  pregnant  decla« 
ration,  I  have  already  spoken:  the  particular  application, 
as  determined  by  the  connexion,  remains  to  be  considered. 
It  is  Jesus  risen  from  the  grave,  the  Priest  within  the  vail, 
the  mediating  God  man,  who  speaks.  Sent  by  the  Father 
to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  and  justify  an 
elect  people,  through  faith,  by  the  implantation  of  a  right* 
eousness,  not  their  own,  but  His,  He  now  sends  the 
apostles,  making  their  mission  expressly  dependent  on  His 
own*  He  sends  them  in  His  own  name,  instruments  in 
His  own  hands,  duly  ordained  and  aptly  qualified  to  carry 
into  effect  this  gracious  scheme,  among  His  human  bre- 
thren; to  be  "able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament^'' 
sealed  by  His  blood,  and  "  stewards"  of  its  divine  "mys- 
teries*;" to  show  His  death,  and  betoken,  in  a  way  by  Him- 
self appointed,  the  communion  of  His  body: — ^to  make 
known  the  riches  of  His  grace.  His  mercy,  and  severity, 
and  declare  with  full  authority,  the  remission  and  retention 
of  sins.  But  what  are  His  very  words  ?  "As  my  Father 
hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And  when  He  had 
said  this,  He  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  them» 
Beceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost :  whose  soever  sins  ye  remits 
they  are  remitted  unto  them ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye 
retain,  they  are  retained'." 

Thus  commissioned,  the  apostles  are  set  forth  as  the 
type  and  original  of  a  Christian  priesthood,  or  exhibition 

'2Cor.  Hi.  6.  M  Cor.  iv.  1. 

'Johnzz.  21,22,  23. 
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of  Christ  in  his  mediatorial  character,  being,  in  respect  of 
its  power,  no  other  than  Christ  himself, — the  life  and  sus- 
tentation  of  the  universal  Church, — ^Christ  who  is  pleased 
to  represent  in  some  that  which  He  is  in  ally  He  is  in  us, 
and  we  in  Him.  Of  this  vital  communion,  in  which  the 
Church  subsisting  in  Christ,  *^  moves,  lives,  and  has  its 
being,"  the  Lord's  Supper  is  an  eminent  symbol,  and 
through  faith,  an  effectual  means.  It  was,  therefore, 
impossible  to  delineate  the  uses  of  the  priestly  office,  as 
the  appointed  organ  of  the  one,  without  a  pointed  allu- 
sion to  the  other.  Yet  this  holy  rite  was  instituted 
before  our  Saviour's  death ;  before  the  paschal  sacrifice, 
which  it  was  intended  to  commemorate  and  represent, 
had  actually  taken  place ;  consequently,  before  the  condi- 
tions on  which  its  efficacy  was  to  depend,  or  rather  in 
which  its  very  meaning  consisted,  were  fulfilled.  It  was, 
therefore,  appointed  tcUh  a  reference  to  the  future ;  and 
such  is  the  tenor  of  the  original  record,  ^<Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me^;"  "This  is  my  blood  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
sins.  But  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of 
this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new 
with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom*."  The  ministerial 
appointments  of  our  Saviour  are  to  be  regarded  in  the 
same  light.  They  anticipate  a  forthcoming  economy, 
and  must  be  taken  as  an  outline,  or  plan  of  a  structure, 
the  first  stones  of  which  were  not  set  till  a  subsequent 
period.  As  wise  master-builders,  the  apostles  laid  the 
foundation:  others  built  thereon':  but  the  "pattern" 
was  "  shown  "  by  Christ  himself. 

It  is  thus  that  we  are  to  judge  of  the  last  and  most 
important  of  those  divine  commissions,  of  which  I  have  to 

»  Luke  xxii.  19.  •  Matt.  xxri.  28,  29.  •  1  Cor.  iii.  10. 
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speak,  and  which,  as  in  the  two  former  cases,  is  expressly 
connected  with  a  corresponding  change  in  the  functions 
and  dignity  of   our    Lord    himself.     "All  power,"    He 
declares,  "  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven,  and  in  earth,**—- 
thus  announcing  Himself  as  our  heavenly  King;  and  im- 
mediately proceeding  to  appoint  His  ambassadors, — "  Go 
ye  therefore,"  thus  he   charges  His  apostles ;  "  Go  ye 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost :  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you :  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world,  Amen^"     Here,  then,  we  see 
the  ministerial  scheme  of  the  Church,  as  it  emanated 
from  its    divine  Author,  fully  developed.      Missionaiy, 
catholic,  constitutive,   pastoral;   the  duties  it   imposed 
were,  to  go — ^to  all  nations — ^to  baptize— to  teach.    An 
embassy  from  heaven  to  earth,  sent  forth  with  authority 
to  establish  the  kingdom  of  Christ  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other,   it  was  to  remain  in  force  till  the 
king  himself  should  appear  in  person.      Meanwhile  He 
would  be  with  them  alway,  present  by  his  power,  though 
unseen. 

Such  is  the  original  to  which  the  Church  refers  the 
all-important  functions  of  the  episcopate,  or  apostolic 
office,  in  which  the  whole  of  its  administrative  system 
may  be  regarded  as  involved ;  if,  indeed,  it  was  by  the 
apostles,  that  the  Church  itself  was  to  be  formed,  orga- 
nized, and  regulated.  For  with  the  apostles,  in  this  their 
official  character,  the  Lord  will  be  present  **  till  the  end 
of  the  world  " 

The  long  precluding  strain, — the  first  note  of  which 

^  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20. 
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had  been  struck  in  Paradise,  to  sare  the  sin-doomed 
Adam  from  despair, — ^now  drew  to  its  close.  Its  last 
echo  was  awakened  in  Mount  Olivet,  and  the  voice  of 
angels  mingled  in  its  dying  fell.  The  Word  made  flesh, 
had  suffered  and  overcome  death:  one  condition  remained 
to  be  fulfilled;  He  must  re-ascend  into  His  native  heaven 
before  the  "ministry  of  reconciliation,*'  thus  solemnly 
announced,  thus  clearly  delineated,  thus  divinely  ratified, 
could  actually  go  forth  into  the  world.  Then  it  was,  when 
His  heavenly  Father  •*  had  set  Him  at  His  own  right  hand 
in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power, 
and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named, 
not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come*,** 
that  the  Son  of  God  and  man,  was  •*  given  to  be  Head 
over  all  things  to  his  Church,"  and  thus  put  in  actual 
possession  of  that  kingly  power  with  which  He  had 
declared  Himself  invested*. 

Accordingly,  though  the  apostles  had  been  com* 
manded  "to  gd  and  teach  all  nations,". yet  were  they  to 
wait  at  Jerusalem  "till  they  should  be  endued  with 
power  from  on  high".**  True,  in  a  certain  sense,  they 
had  already  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  deed  of 
gift  was  truly  conveyed,  but  with  a  reference,  always 
implied,  and  repeatedly  expressed,  by  its  divine  Author, 
to  that  general  outpouring  of  the  Spirit — ^the  first  fruits 
of  our  Lord's  ascension — ^which  was  to  give  effect  to 
the  whole  economy  of  grace.  "  In  those  days,"  said 
Jehovah  by  his  prophet,  "  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit 
upon  ail  flesh'."  This  is  the  breath  of  life  by  which  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ,  at  the  very  moment  of  its  birth, 
was  made  "  a  living  soul." 

*  Ephcs.  i.  20,  21.     *  See  Potters  Church  Government,  chap.  ii.  s.  3. 
»  Luke  xxiv.  49.  *  Joel  ii.  28;  Acts  ii.  17. 
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In  the  Church  catholic  thus  embodied  and  infoiined, 
the  apostles  took  up  their  high  office;  specially  com- 
missioned and  empowered,  yet  strictly  dependent  upon 
that  universal  uncHofh  which  was  the  precious  distinction 
of  every  child  of  God  \  in  such  sort  that  the  eminent 
endowments  which  they  had  formerly  received,  and  which 
they  were  now  to  exercise,  while  they  set  forth  the 
heavenly  functions  of  that  Christ  Who,  dwelling  in  every 
portion  of  His  body  entire^  and  perfect,  is  pleased  to 
manifest  His  divine  operations  specially  in  those  members 
which  He  has  fitted  to  this  end,  served  at  the  same  time 
as  a  pledge  and  assurance  to  every  other  believer  of  the 
possession  of  the  same  high  privileges,  to  his  own  ever- 
lasting benefit.  Thus,  in  the  Church  of  Christy  if  there 
be  role  and  sovereign  liberty,  if  there  be  sacrifice  and 
mediation,  if  there  be  light  and  heavenly  wisdom;  if 
Clirist  be  all  these,  not  only  ybr  His  people,  but  in  them. 
He  in  them,  and  they  in  Him ;  if  the  bondage,  the  curse, 
the  darkness  of  sin,  be  thus  exchanged  for  freedom, 
blessing,  and  illumination ;  if  Christ,  to  accomplish  these 
gracious  ends,  has  been  pleased  to  assume  corresponding 
offices ;  if  He  be  our  King,  our  Priest,  our  Prophet,  is  it 
matter  of  cavil,  and  not  rather  of  adoration  and  admiring 
praise,  that  we  are  taught  to  see  these  eternal  verities, 
visibly  imaged  in  a  sacred  polity,  in  which  we  are  our- 
selves enrolled,  and  of  which  every  man  in  his  own 
person  may  realize  the  intent  and  meaning  ?  A  polity 
not  contrived  to  elevate  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  but  by  the  **  office  and  ministry  "  of  some,  to  exalt 
and  dignify  all. 

And  what  if  we  have  •*this  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels?"     What  if  the  divine  institutions  of  which  we 

'  I  John  ii.  20. 
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have  been  treating,  as  they  are  actually  exhibited  in  our 
land,  be  associated  with  much  imperfection  ?  What,  if 
the  effectual  working  of  the  system  be  much  impeded, 
not  merely  by  the  infirmity  and  short-coming  of  the 
human  agents  employed,  but  by  causes  foreign  to  itselfy 
arising  out  of  our  political  condition,  past  and  present  ? 
Deeply- as  this  is  to  be  deplored  on  general  grounds,  our 
position,  as  individuals^  remains  the  same.  Let  us  not  be 
withheld  by  faithless  fear,  still  less  by  infidel  contempt* 
engendered  by  the  show  of  worldly  wisdom,  from  asserting 
it  on  our  own  behalf,  and  striving  to  make  it  good.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  among  us ;  the  holy,  the  catholic,  the 
apostolic  Church  of  Christ,  as  eternally  mirrored  in  His 
own  gracious  and  glorious  person,  as  .  authoritatively 
represented  by  the  apostles,  their  associates,  and  succefih 
sors,  as  effectually  identified  with  the  whole  body  of 
believers, — co-equal  in  Christ,  and  members  one  of 
another, — ^has  come  down  to  us  in  spirit  and  in  power. 
Neglected,  counteracted,  overborne,  it  has  still  both  a 
spiritual  and  bodily  presence  to  be  felt  apd  seen,  both  in 
high  and  low  places.  Though  out  of  sight  and  forgotten, 
it  is  the  ground  of  all  our  most  cherished  institutions. 
It  has  left  its  form  and  pressure  on  all  that  we  are,  and 
on  everything  that  we  do,  though  we  cast  aside  the  seal. 
It  is  wrought  up  with  our  national  existence,  and  cannot 
be  disengaged  from  it  without  destroying  the  entire 
fabric,  whether  the  web  be  rent  with  sudden  violence,  or 
silently  unravelled  thread  by  thread. 

Of  this  catholic  Church,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons^ 
are  constituent  elements.  Whatever  else  they  may  be, 
they  have  a  catholic  character,  in  which  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Church  as  an  outward  dispensation  depends. 
Can  the  office  exist  without  a  functionary  to  discharge  it? 
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But  if  this  office,  in  its  three-fold  definition,  be  as  I 
have  attempted  to  explain,  a  representation  of  heavenly 
things,  (not  a  mere  emblem  devised  by  man,  but  a  true 
symbol  appointed  by  Christ  Himself,)  then  it  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  that  virhich  it  wholly  shows,  participating  in 
the  power,  and  conveying  the  blessings  of  that  system, 
which  it  thus  authoritatively  exhibits.  And  in  exact 
proportion  as  pastoral  rule  is  declined,  as  priestly  minis^ 
trations  are  rejected,  as  the  stated  services  and  authorized 
teaching  of  the  Church  are  slighted,  will  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  body  be  distracted,  the  power  of  religious 
exercises  enfeebled,  and  the  integrity  of  revealed  truth 
impaired.  With  what  result  ?  To  what  can  we  look  as 
the  ultimate  product  of  such  tendencies,  but  a  godless 
state,  an  impotent  nation,  and  a  miserable  people ! 
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Fast  I. — On  thb  Naturb  op  a  Saorambnt. 

1  Corinthians  ii.  6,  7. 

Hofvbeit  we  speak  wisdom  among  ihem  that  are  perfect :  yei  not  the 
wisdom  of  this  worlds  nor  of  the  princes  of  this  worlds  that  come 
to  noughts  But  we  speak  the  wisdom^  of  God  in  a  mt^siery^  even 
the  hidden  wisdom  which  God  ordained  before  the  world  unto  our 

giorjf' 

Having  endeavoured  in  my  three  last  discourses  to  bring 
together  such  notions  of  the  Christian  church,  as  appear 
to  be  suggested  by  its  ministerial  economy,  (notions,  which 
may  perhaps  serve  in  some  measure  to  explain  and  account 
for  those  sacred  appointments,  the  existence  and  validity 
of  which  are  matters  of  historical  fact,  and  scriptural 
testimony,)  it  will  be  necessary,  as  well  in  prosecution  of 
my  general  design,  as  in  further  illustration  of  the  opinions 
which  I  have  already  hazarded,  to  extend  the  inquiry  to 
another  class  of  ordinances,  emanating,  equally  with  the 
former,  from  Christ  Himself,  and  involved,  no  less  essen- 
tially, in  the  constitution  of  His  mystical  body.  It  will 
readily  be  understood  that  T  speak  of  the  sacraments, 
mysteries,  and  authentic  symbols  of  our  most  holy  faith : 
and  more  particularly  of  the  two  great  sacraments,  bap- 
tism and  the  eucharist,  to  which,  in  accordance  with  their 
high  and  distinctive  character,  both  as  exclusively  Chris- 
tian, and  as  **  generally  necessary  to  salvation*,"  the  term 

*  Church  Catechism. 
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is  commonly  restricted  by  Protestant  divines^  It  will 
be  my  business  to  show  that  these  *'  heavenly  mysteries'" 
are  not  merely  signs^  but  instruments  of  grace, — outward 
tokens  by  which  certain  fundamental  ideas,  involved  in 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  are  set  forth  and  represented, 
not  arbitrarily  nor  vainly,  but  by  divine  appointment  and 
with  answering  power.  Thus  a  close  analogy  is  observable 
between  the  sacraments  and  the  ministerial  offices,  the 
representative  things  and  the  representative  persons^  which 
our  Lord  has  **  set  in  the  Church."  Pursuing,  therefore, 
the  same  method  which  I  have  adopted  in  investigating 
the  nature  and  authority  of  the  latter,  I  shall  examine 
first,  the  relation  apparently  subsisting  between  the  in- 
dwelling life  of  the  Church  and  its  sacramental  forms,  as 
they  have  come  down  to  us  in  our  own  communion ;  and 
from  the  correspondency  observable  between  the  vital 
function  and  the  outward  organ,  I  shall  hope  to  evince, 


'  ^^In  a  general  acceptatian," 
saj8  the  author  of  the  Homily  on 
Common  Prayer  and  the  Sacra- 
ments^  ^^  the  name  of  a  Bacrament 
may  he  attributed  to  anything 
whereby  a  holy  thing  is  signified." 
Whererer,  then,  a  dirine  mystery 
is  couched  under  a  fixed  outward 
exponent,  the  latter  may  not  im- 
properly be  entitled  sacramental^ 
though,  from  motives  of  conve- 
nience, we  refuse  it  the  name  of  a 
sacrament,  *'  In  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  fathers,"  to  borrow  the 
language  of  Hooker,  "  all  articles 
whieh  are  peculiar  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  or  duties  of  religion  con- 
taining that  which  sense  or  natu- 
ral reason  cannot  of  itself  discern, 
are  called  sacratnents"'-~^Eccles, 
Pol.  V.  1,2.  In  strictness  of  speech 
these   are    mysteries,  ^vanjpia, 


the  revealed  secrets  of  the  Divine 
mind,  incomprehensible  by  any 
finite  intelligence,  but  recognised 
in  appropriate  symbols  or  repre- 
sentative signs,  avfifioXa,  It  is 
the  union  or  co-inherence  of  the 
two  which  properly  constitutes  a 
sacrament  sacramentum ;  so  called, 
perhaps,  from  its  religious  use,  as 
a  federal  ocUh^  by  which  we  enter 
into  covenant  and  union  with  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  through 
Him,  with  the  members  at  large ; 
or  renew  and  confirm  our  previous 
engagements;  but  it  is  often  taken 
for  the  thing  signified,  and  con- 
versely. In  this  general  sense  the 
term  is  not  restrained  to  any  par- 
ticular rite  or  ceremony.—^tWe 
HoFFMAX.  -^  Lexicon  Universale^ 
in  voc.  Sacramentum, 

'  HOOKBR. 
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hot  merely  the  entire  conformity  of  these  institutions, 
as  understood  and  practised  by  the  Church  of  England, 
to  the  mind  and  words  of  Christ,  but  their  inherent  fit- 
ness to  effect  the  divine  ends  proposed : — ^if  so  we  may 
be  permitted  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  His  all-gracious  pur- 
poses, and  thus  be  made  to  feel  how  beyond  thought  we 
are  indebted  no  less  to  His  wisdom,  than  to  His  love! 

That  the  solemn  observances  to  which  I  allude,  are 
in  themselves  a  memorial  of  the  divine  intention  with 
which  they  were  instituted,  and  serve  as  a  perpetual  trar 
dition  of  heavenly  truth ;  that  they  are  symbols  and 
means  of  Christian  communion,  in  its  widest  sense,  recon- 
ciling permanence  with  succession,  ca.tholic  extension  with 
unity,  and  this  both  in  regard  to  time  and  place ;  finally, 
that  they  present  a  lively  and  affecting  picture  of  our 
spiritual  life,  from  the  death  of  the  old  man,  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  new;  these  all-important  uses  may  in 
passing  be  referred  to,  in  confirmation  of  the  principle 
with  which  we  set  out.  They  prove  that  the  sacraments 
are  in  effect,  that  which  they  are  defined  to  be,  eaponenis 
in  a  high  and  peculiar  sense,  of  the  Christian  scheme  at 
large. 

And  if  in  any  part  of  this  discussion,  a  tone  be 
assumed,  approaching  to  that  of  philosophic  inquiiy,  let  it 
not  be  deemed  incongruous  with  the  subject,  or  incom- 
patible with  devotional  feeling.  In  the  love  of  the  truth, 
would  we  seek  **  the  truth,"  which  we  are  told,  ^  will  make 
us  free\"  This  is  philosophy,  this  alone;  and  whenever 
it  is  genuine,  it  **  cometh  from  above',"  a  gift  of  that 
Holy  Spirit  which  **  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep 
things  of  Crod*."  Would  we  then  be  wise  above  what  is 
written  ?     God  forbid !     We   would  ascertain  what  is 

^  John  Tiii.32.  '  James  iii.  17-  '1  Cor.  ii.  10. 
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written,  "  that  we  may  know  the  things  which  are  freely 
given  to  us  of  God*."  It  is  with  this  intent  that  we 
<*  compare  spiritual  things  with  spiritual." 

The  declaration  of  the  apostle  contained  in  the  text 
may  be  taken  as  a  ministerial  precept,  of  general  applica- 
tion indeed,  but  bearing  peculiarly  on  the  present  subject'. 
We  speak  wisdom  among  the  "  perfect'." — We  address 
our  ministry  to  Christian  believers ;  men,  accessible  to 
the  motives,  and  guided  by  the  light,  of  a  spiritual  reve- 
lation; and  what  is  our  teaching?  Not  the  sugges- 
tions of  a  delusive  expediency,  not  the  maxims  of  an 
infidel  state  policy, ''  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  of  the 
princes  of  this  world,  that  shall  come  to  nought ;  but  the 


'  1  Cor.  ii.  12. 

*  The  cautious  restrictions  ob- 
serred  bj  the  primitiye  Church, 
not  only  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Communion   Service,  but  in  the 
exhibition  of  sacramental  doctrines, 
may  be  referred  to,  as  illustrating 
the   meaning  of  the  apostle ;  at 
least  in  one  point  of  view.     To 
quote  the  high  authority  of  Mr. 
Palmer,  "  it  was  chiefly,   if  not 
only,   in  ^the  mystical  liturgy  of 
the  eucharist^  that  the  primitive 
Chuk^  spoke  without  reserve  of 
all  the   sublimities  of   Christian 
faith.      When  the    catechumens 
and  infidels,  who  were  permitted 
to  hear  the  lessons  and  sermon, 
had  been  dismissed,  there  was  no 
longer    anything  to  impede   the 
disclosure  of  those  profound  truths, 
which  the  faith  of  the  ignorant 
and  undisciplined  could  not  yet 
receive."     This  also  appears  from 
the  use  made  of  the  terms,  riXeiot 
and  TcXetov*.     "Believers  were 

Palmbr,  Oriff,  Lit,  Inirod,  vol.  i. 
p.  13. 


otherwise  called  riXeioi  and  re- 
\€iovfi€voLj  The  Perfect,  because 
they  were  consummate  Christians, 
who  had  a  right  to  participate  of 
the  holy  eucharist;  the  to  riXeL- 
OK,  as  it  is  frequently  called  in 
the  canons  of  the  ancient  coun- 
cils, where  iirl  riXecov  Ikdelv 
and  Tov  reXelov  fierix'^iv  always 
signify  participation  of  the  holy 
eacharist,  that  sacred  mystery  that 
unites  us  to  Christ,  and  gives  us 
the  most  consummate  perfection 
that  we  are  capable  of  in  this 
world  V  Hence^  too,  the  distinc- 
tion between  "  missa  catechume- 
norum"  and  "missa  fidelium^." 

°  Tekeiovs  Xeyei  roi/s  ireirLC'- 
revKora^'  koI  yap  iKclyoi  re" 
\eioi,  ol  Tct  avffpcoTnva  etSore^ 
on  ai^oZpa  ao'devrj,  Kac  vTreptf 
B6vT€9  avr&Vy  on  fir)Bkv  av- 
Tohavfi^dWerai  weTreiafievoij 
otoi  yeyovaa-iv  ol  iriaroL"^ 
Chrys.  Horn.  vii.  in  hanc  episU 
(2  Cor.  ii.) 

^  Bingham,  book  i.  cbap.  iv.  seet.  3. 
^  lb,  xiii.  iv.  3, 
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wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery/*  the  divine  secret^  essen- 
tially mysterious,  "  the  hidden  wisdom,"  to  be  known  only 
as  it  is  revealed,  ^  which  Grod  ordained  before  the  world 
unto  our  glory."  This  it  is  that  we  mean  when  we  deter- 
mine with  the  same  apostle  **  not  to  know  anything^'  in 
our  preaching,  but  **  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified^ ;"  an 
excellency  of  knowledge  only  to  be  attained  through 
humiliation  and  self-denial  of  heart  and  mind.  Not  as  if 
we  really  sank  to  that  which  we  must  for  ever  soar  to 
reach,  or  were  denied  the  exercise  of  any  faculty,  of  mind, 
or  spirit ;  alli  all  required  and  graciously  accepted  as  our 
reasonable  service '•  Not  as  if  the  masteries  of  a  sanctified 
intellect  were  not  proper  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  at  the 
Saviour's  altar.  All  real  knowledge  culminates  in  '*  the 
wisdom  of  God;"  and  we  know  nothing  else,  because  in 
this  is  combined  all  that  the  Father  of  lights  enables  us  to 
learn.  Let  us  covet  nothing  more,  and  be  content  with 
nothing  less. 

We  have  now  "  to  follow  the  Lamb"  from  the  waters 
of  Jordan  to  the  paschal  altar.  This  will  lead  us  into  the 
very  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  there  to  examine  and  take 
account  of  its  holy  things,  vrith  no  vain  nor  irreverent 
curiosity,  but  to  observe  their  real  nature  and  surpassing 
excellence, — ^hoping  to  guard  them  from  profanation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  idolatry  on  the  other.  May  the 
survey  be  prosecuted  with  sober  caution,  and  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer! 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  salvation  of  the  human 
race,  sinful  and  helpless  as  it  is  by  nature,  is  eternally 
contemplated  in  the  counsels  of  Jehovah,  nor  that  the 


>  J  Cor.  ii.  2. 

■  \oyt/cff  Xarpeloy   service  of 
reawm,  or  aooordiog  to  the  Word, 


as  opposed  to  blind  and  formal 
devotion. 
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remedy  proposed  is  in  same  sense  co-extensive  with  the 

disease ;  the  one  universal,  the  other  all-embracing  and 

imlimited.   ^  The  free  gift,"  says  the  apostle,  **  came  upon 

all  men  unto  righteousness  ^^    It  is  equally  undeniable 

that  the  method  employed  to  carry  this  gracious  design 

into  eflbct,  has  ever  been  the  separation  of  a  portion  of 

mankind  from  the  remainder,  with  which  God  is  pleased 

to  connect  himself  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  to  incorporate 

himself,  if  the  expression  be  allowable,  so  as  to  render 

them  as  a  body  the  instrument  of  his  mysterious  operas 

tions,  and  a  visible  pledge  of  his  mercy.    This  is  the 

Israel  of  God ;  His  people  and  household.  His  temple  and 

priesthood,  the  guardian  of  His  oracles,  and  the  organ  of 

His  revealed  will.     Again,  when  **  the  shadow  of  good 

things  to  come  *'  was  changed  into  '*  the  express  image," 

this  is  the  Church ;  the  witness  and  pattern  of  divine 

truth ;  the  light  and  salt  of  the  world ;  a  little  leaven, 

that  is  to  leaven  the  whole  mass.     In  either  case  it  is 

distinguished  as   the  dwelling-place  of  Immanuei,  that 

divine  presence,  which  was  vailed  in   the  type,  being 

revealed  in  the  fulfilment.     Eventually  it  is  made  known 

to  us  as  the  living  body  of  Christ,  the  manifestation  of 

His  Spirit,  and  outward  token  of  His  favour.     Thus  in 

the  Church  itself,  universally  considered^  we  detect  a  sacra-' 

menial  character.    It  is  a  visible  exhibition  of  an  invisible 

power ;  an  embodied  mystery,  communicating  sacramen- 

tally  the  inward  grace  which  it  sets  forth. 

For  '*  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive'."  As  the  first  Adam  is  a  type  of  the  old 
man,  the  head  and  representative  of  the  whole  race, 
fallen  and  condemned  in  him,  so  that  what  is  true  of  that 
'*  one  man  "  in  particular,  by  whom  sin  entered  the  world, 

*  See  Bomans  v.  throughottt  '  1  Cor.  xr.  22. 
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and  **  death  by  sin  V  must  be  true  of  the  natural  man  in 
general,  so  is  the  second  Adam  a  specimen  of  the  new 
man, — ^the  head  and  representative  of  the  whole  Church, 
*— 60  that  what  is  true  of  Christ  in  particular,  must  in 
Htm  be  true  of  the  spiritual  man  in  general'.  **  For  it 
pleased  the  Father,  that  in  Him  should  all  fulness  dweir,** 
<*and  of  His  fulness  have  all  we  received  %"  so  that  the 
Church,  in  a  passive  sense,  is  called  ^*  the  fulness  of  Him 
that  fiUeth  all  in  allV  Thus,  while  we  see  in  Christ 
Jesus  *^  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodiljS''  we  become 
**  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  ^^  **  Christ  dwelleth  in 
our  hearts  bj  faith'."  We  look  to  Christ,  and  behold  in 
Him,  as  in  a  mirror,  not  that  which  we  are,  but  that  which 
we  then  become ;  ourselves,  yet  not  ourselves ;  not  us, 
but  ** Christ  that  liveth  in  us':"  ourselves,  no  longer 
naked  and  ashamed,  but  wrapped  in  the  robe  of  his 
essential  righteousness, — changed  and  glorified, — *^  a  new 
creature*'."  The  state  thus  attained  is  described  by  the 
apostle  as  ^*  the  perfect  man,  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ  ** ; "  and  the  time  when  it  shall  be 
fully  realized,  is  spoken  of  as  the  *'  perfect  day,"  when  the 
Lord  shall  appear,  when  ^^  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,"  and 
**  be  made  like  unto  Him,"  **  according  to  the"  mighty 
*^  working  whereby  He  is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things 
unto  Himself*'."  Meanwhile  the  change  is  going  on.  Let 
us  attend  to  the  process,  its  circumstances,  and  results. 

There  is  first  a  beginning  of  change,  when  old  things 
pass  away,  and  all  things  become  new.    From  this  we 

'  Rom.  v.  12. 

'  I  speak,  of  coarse,  of  the  essence,  or  nature,  tlie  to  koivov  of  rege* 
nerate  man.  *  CoL  i.  ]9. 

*  John  i.  16.         »  Eph.  i.  23.  •  Col.  ii.  9.  '  2  Pet  i.  4. 

•  Eph.  ill.  17.  •  Gal.  ii.  19.  ''  Gal.  vi.  15. 

"Eph.  iv.  13.  "PhU.iii.2l. 
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date  the  possibility  of  every  future  attainment,  and  the 
total  effect  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  involved  in  the 
cause.  Secondly,  there  is  a  continuance  of  this  change,  a 
growing  transformation,  a  perpetual  renewal.  The  ori- 
ginal change,  or  passing  out  of  the  old  man  into  the  new, 
must  be  carried  on  and  sustained.  Both  of  these  opera- 
tions are  absolutely  divine,  being  wrought  in  us  of  pure 
grace,  by  superior  power,  and  in  a  manner  necessarily 
transcending  human  conception.  Our  natural  and 
spiritual  birth  are  in  this  respect  perfect  counterparts, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  **  food  convenient "  to  our 
natural  body,  as  compared  with  the  ^'  heavenly  manna " 
necessary  for  our  spiritual  support. 

Of  these  gracious    dealings,  the    first   is    properly 
described  in  the  term  regeneration.     The  other  has  no 
single  name.     It  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,-— 
a  new  life,  consequent  upon  a  new  birth, — and  implies  all 
the  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  every  other  condition  of 
a  sanctified  state.     Both  are  necessarily  invisible  and  su- 
pernatural ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  cognizable  by  the 
senses,  nor  the  subject  of  conscious  experience.    They  lie 
in  the  sphere  of  conscience,  and  are  apprehended  by  faith ; 
conscience  being  the  organ,  and  faith  the  act,  through 
which  they  become  known  to  us.  In  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, they  are  "  spiritually  discerned."  Now  religion  consi- 
dered as  a  personal  attribute,  is  neither  moral  sentiment, 
nor   pious   emotion;    neither  acquired    knowledge,   nor 
insight,  nor  belief,  though  it  includes  and  presupposes  all 
these.  It  is  essentially  practical, — ^an  act,  or  energy,  and  not 
a  mere  state  or  feeling, — and  consequently  requires   (as 
distinguished  from  each  of  the  above)  the  union  of  an 
inward  and  spiritual  reality  with  an  outward  and  positive 
action.     To  attribute  any  power  to  the  latter,  indepen- 
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dently  of  the  former,  is  superstition  ^ ;  to  rest  upon  the 
former,  independently  of  the  latter,  is  mere  quietism,  or 
sacred  contemplation ;  to  take  the  feelings  as  the  true 
exponents  of  spiritual  realities  is  fanaticism.     The  first 
of  these  is  the  lifeless  form  of  religion ;  the  second  its 
wandering  and  impalpable  shade;    the   last  is  its  evil 
spirit.     Each  of  these,  when  substituted  for  religion,  is 
idolatry ;  the  first  of  the  senses,  the  second  of  the  intel- 
lect,  the  last  (partaking  *of  both   the   former)   of  tho 
inward  senses,  or  sensations.      Religion,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  it  implies  the  existence  of  a  hidden  power, 
demands  the  use  of  visible  tokens,  symbols,  means.     It 
deals  with  prayers,  sacrifices,  services,  sacraments.     This 
is  the  general  proposition.     But  in  the  Christian  religion, 
"  the  great  mystery  of  godliness  "  is  revealed.     "  God  was 
manifest  in  the  flesh'."     ''  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time ;  the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  He  hath  declared  him'."    "The  Word  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory  \" 

The  religion  of  Christ,  therefore,  is  the  effectual,  per- 
manent, universal  exhibition  of  Himself.  He  is  preached, 
set  forth,  shown ;  by  words,  by  persons,  by  things.  Thus 
are  we  made  partakers  of  His  nature.  We  die,  we  live 
with  Him.  He  is  the  first-bom  of  many  brethren;  no 
secret  company,  but  "  a  spectacle  to  men  and  angels'.'* 
If  then  we  die  from  the  world  of  sin,  and  **  are  bom  again 
by  the  Word  of  God',"  unto  "new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness^;"  and  if  in  this 
new  and  spiritual  state,  our  souls  are  fed  with  celestial 

^  Yirium  et  proprietatam,  quas  '  1  Tim.  iii.  16, 

non  nisi  de  substaBtibus  predicari  '  John  i.  18. 

possunt,  fonnis  superstantibus  at-  *  John  i.  14. 

tributio,    est    superstitio. — Cole-  '  1  Cor.  iy.  9. 

lUDOB'a  Aids  to  R^ectioriy  p.  182.  '  1  Pet.  i.  23. 

Note.  ^  2  Pet  iii.  13. 
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manna,  by  which  they  are  ^'  strengthened  and  refreshed,'' 
and  without  which  there  is  no  life  in  them,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  visible  token  has  been 
ajBTorded,  making  known  those  high  mysteries  to  ourseWes 
and  others  ?  Might  we  not  have  anticipated  that  the  in- 
ward energy  would,  by  express  enactment,  be  so  connected 
with  some  outward  sign,  as  to  make  the  latter  (the  re- 
quisite spiritual  conditions  being  present)  a  fixed  medium 
of  communication  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen  ?  If 
so,  we  are  prepared  to  admit,  with  no  estrangement  of 
feeling,  the  existence  and  necessity  of  sacraments  in  the 
strict  ecclesiastical  sense,  as  *^  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
an  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  given  unto  us,  ordained  by 
Christ  himself,  as  a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  same, 
and  a  pledge  to  assure  us  thereof  ^'^ 

Not  that  we  may  presume  to  tie  down  the  secret 
operations  of  the  Almighty  to  circumstances  of  time  or 
place.  **The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou 
hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
Cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth'."  All  that  can  be  pretended 
is,  that  these  operations  are  made  known  to  us  practically 
by  certain  authentic  symbols,  the  legitimate  use  of  which 
is  essential  to  religion ;  symbols,  I  repeat,  instinct  through 
faith  with  the  power  which  they  represent,  and  consti- 
tuting in  a  large  sense  the  only  possible  revelation  of 
spiritual  truth.  Seen  in  this  light,  religion  or  revealed 
knowledge,  implying  in  its  definition  both  faith  and 
practice,  is  necessarily  sacramental.  It  is  the  declaration 
of  the  Infinite,  mysteriously  united  with  the  finite:  the 
Ward  made  flesh :  the  Light,  that  lighteth  every  man^ 
coming  to  His  own,  that  He  might  be  received :  the  only- 
begotten  of  the  Father  dwelling  amongst  us,  that  we 

^  Church  Catechism.  '  John  iii.  8. 

Q  2 
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might  behold  His  glory :  the  Life  of  the  world  embodied, 
that  it  might  be  touched  and  handled,  recognized,  fed 
upon,  and  made  our  own.  And  what  is  this  but  to  saj,  in 
conformity  with  St.  Paul,  "that  Christ  fiUeth  all  in  all," 
— ^the  Church,  with  all  it  involves,  its  living  members  and 
vital  acts  being,  as  we  are  repeatedly  assured,  his  fulness, 
or  visible  recipient,  his  actualizing  symbol,  and  sacra- 
mental body  ? 

If  then  we  observe  in  the  visible  Church  a  system  of 
outward  ordinances,  not  arbitrarily  contrived  to  answer 
certain  proposed  ends,  but  generated,  as  it  were,  by  a 
corresponding  system  of  inward  and  spiritual  truths, 
which  they  serve  in  various  ways  to  reveal  and  recom-» 
mend;  to  reveal  as  the  subjects,  not  of  barren  spe^ 
dilation,  but  of  practical  duties,  of  faith,  and  hope, 
and  love ;  to  recommend, — "  not  with  enticing  words  of 
man's  vnsdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and 
power*," — ^mysteries,  or  sacraments  in  the  general  sense, 
as  they  were  severally  called  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
portions  of  early  Christendom :  we  see  in  this  but  the 
actual  working  of  a  great  principle,  the  foundation  not 
only  of  the  present,  but  of  every  other  inquiry  into 
Christian  truth.  The  Church  itself  is  such  a  mystery, 
such  a  sacrament:  and  that  which  it  is  universally, 
cannot  but  pervade  its  constituent  parts.  •  This,  as  I 
understand  it,  (if  my  weak  words  have  not  failed  to 
convey  my  meaning,)  is  the  all-important  fact  which  the 
beloved  apostle  specially  undertook  to  record,  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  which  the  great  preacher  of  the  Gentiles 
was  specially  commissioned  to  teach,  even  the  mystical 
union  that  is  betwixt  Christ  and  his  Church*  outwardly 
signified.     And  though  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Cliris-* 

*  ]  Cor.  ii.  4.  ■  Marriage  Service' 
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tian  mom,  blindness  happened  to  the  Israel  of  faith, 
in  part*,  blindness  of  heart,  issuing  in  dimness  and 
distortion  of  mental  vision,  that  spread  and  darkened 
more  and  more,  as  the  daj  advanced,  till  it  threatened 
(but  for  the  promise  of  Christ  to  His  Church  that  it  should 
never  fail)*  to  put  out  the  light  of  the  body,  utterly  and 
for  ever,  this  Scripture  remained  so  deeply  and  intelli- 
gibly engraven  in  the  outward  forms  of  worship  and 
communion,  that  it  never  wholly  passed  from  the  minds  of 
men ;  one  here,  and  another  there,  appearing  in  perpetual 
succession,  to  read  the  writing,  and  make  known  the 
interpretation',  till  the  torch  of  Scripture  was  again 
lifted  up,  and  they  who  ran  could  read  it  Then  if  we  are 
asked,  who  was  among  the  first  to  proclaim  clearly  and 
emphatically  this  vital  truth, — ^to  preach  ^'Christ  and  him 
crucified' "  in  the  living  members  and  constituted  forms 
of  "  His  mystical  body," — ^we  may  point  to  Luther,  the 
mighty  leader  of  the  Reformation,  the  Samson  of  a 
subjugated  Church,  by  whose  burning  zeal  and  giant 
strength  the  yoke  of  her  oppression  was  to  be  broken, 
and  the  house  of  Dagon  brought  low.  Or  if  we  seek 
confirmation  from  the  great  teachers  of  our  own  land^  or 
within  the  bos6m  of  our  own  Church,  let  us  read  and 
study  again  and  again  the  Communion  Service  in  the 
English  Prayer  Book,  and  particularly  the  two  exhorta- 
tions and  the  prayers  in  the  post-communion^ ;  lest  we 
think  that  these  views  have  any  necessary  connection 
with  the  errors  or  the  corruption  of  papal  Rome. 

And  although  these  forms  cannot  but  have  originated 
when  the  truths,  to  which  they  correspond,  were  first 
revealed;  nay,  though  in  many  c^^ses  they  are  to  be  traced 

'  Rom.  XI.  25.  ■  Daniel  t.  16.  •  1  Cor.  ii.  2. 

*  See  Literary  Remains  &f8.T.  Colbridqe.  Vol.  iii.  p.  8. 
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back  to  a  former  dispensation, — having  been  already 
delineated  in  the  types  by  which  the  inward  grace  was 
foreshadowed, — ^so  that  the  prophetic  figure  having,  at  the 
time  appointed,  disclosed  its  hidden  meaning,  still  retains 
it  as  a  commemorative  sign ;  yet  thei-e  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent in  the  supposition,  that  they  may  have  assumed 
their  permanent  features  and  full  developement  more  or 
less  gradually.  We  may  expect  to  identify  the  firm 
outlines  and  distinct  colouring,  exhibited  by  the  visible 
ordinances  of  the  Church,  fully  settled  and  matured,  with 
the  fainter  indications  of  an  earlier  period*  This  will  but 
prove  that  the  inward  verity  and  the  outward  exponent 
have  a  natural,  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  a  divine  connec- 
tion. And  if,  in  addition  to  the  essential  form,  time  and 
circumstance  have  given  in  each  case  something  adven- 
titious, something  of  dress  and  ornament,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  form  itself,  there  is  nothing  in  these 
outward  'Mendings"  as  such,  to  occasion  reasonable 
offence.  They  may  be  fit,  though  not  indispensable; 
entitled  to  respect,  though  not  strictly  sacred;  by  no 
means  to  be  lightly  changed,  nor  yet  to  be  looked  upon 
as  wholly  immutable. 

Thus  have  T  endeavoured  to  account,  in  a  general  way, 
for  the  mysterious  character  which  ancient  piety  attributed 
in  terms  to  the  traditional  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  and  which  modem  piety,  however  it  may  have 
been  taught  to  word  its  expressions,  still  feels  and  enjoys. 
But  the  train  of  reasoning  in  which  we  are  engaged  leads 
to  a  particular  result  of  far  higher  importance.  If  the 
Church  be  itself,  as  I  have  shown,  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ,  having  an  outward  representation  in  the  world, 
and  if  into  this  body,  every  individual  member  must  first 
be  incorporated,  by  a  supernatural  change,  and  then  keep 
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up  and  feed  its  n^w  life  by  supernatural  sustenance;  then 
there  are  two  special  sacraments,  two  mysterious  truths, 
with  their  corresponding  symbols,  not  merely  pre-eminent 
in  degree,  but  peculiar  to  this  extent  in  kind,  that  the 
spiritual  operations  to  which  they  refer  are  of  strict  neces- 
sity, not  only  to  the  Church  at  large,  but  to  every  indi- 
vidual member.  The  scriptural  proofs  of  this  position 
demand  a  separate  and  attentive  consideration;  but  in  deli- 
vering a  doctrine  expressly  revealed  by  our  Saviour,  it  is 
right  and  fitting  to  state  it  at  once  in  his  own  divine  words. 
"  Ye  must  be  bom  again*."  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you*."  These  are  the  two  essential  mysteries  of  the 
gospel,  (for  the  "great  mystery  of  godliness*"  involves 
them  both.)  Well,  then,  may  the  Church  declare,  of  the 
two  authentic  tokens  affixed  to  these  by  Christ  himself, 
that  these,  and  these  alone,  "  are  generally  necessary  to 
salvation*." 

It  is  now  time  to  verify  these  results  by  a  reference  to 
scripture  authority.  But  as  the  tide-wave  retires  before 
each  successive  advance,  as  if  to  secure  the  ground  which 
it  has  won,  and  gather  strength  for  a  renewed  effort ;  so 
the  flow  of  thought  seeks  from  time  to  time  to  retreat 
upon  itself,  and  survey  its  past  progress,  that  with  collected, 
forces,  and  confirmed  assurance,  it  may  again  roll  on  and 
forward.  More  especially  in  enquiries  lik^  the  present, 
where  the  subject-matter  confessedly  eludes  the  grasp  of 
human  comprehension— enquiries,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
acquire  a  practical  possession  of  the  truth  by  many  partial 
views  which  mutually  correct  and  complete  each  other, 
it  is  necessary,  and  therefore  excusable,  to  restate,  once 

^  Jolin  iii.  7-  *  John  yi.  53. 

^  ]  Tun.  iii.  16.  '  Church  Catechism. 
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and  again,  the  same  position,  in  different  words,  and  with 
varied  illustrations.     . 

Suffer  me  then  to  recur  to  the  pregnant  words  of  St, 
Paul,  to  which  I  have  already  more  than  once  alluded. 
"And  without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  god- 
liness: God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the 
Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed 
on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory'."  It  is  "the  man 
Christ  Jesus*'  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks, — Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  The  mystery  thus  enacted  in  his  divine  person 
has  become  a  fact  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  idea 
of  human  redemption,  contained  from  everlasting  in  the 
counsel  of  the  Ancient  of  days,  has  been  thus  unveiled  and 
displayed.  Utterly  transcending  the  conception  of  a  finite 
being,  it  is  proved  to  be  possible,  by  actually  taking  place. 
In  the  son  of  Mary,  the  lowly  Nazarene,  man  was  re- 
deemed, guilt  expiated,  sin  taken  away,  divine  communion 
restored,  death  destroyed,  life  re-quickened,  heaven  won. 
Spiritual  unction,  inward  illumination,  perfect  righteous- 
ness and  positive  sanctification,  atoning  sufferings  and  meri- 
torious sacrifice;  the  baptism  of  water,  of  tears,  of  blood;  a 
body  given,  the  blood  of  the  New  Testament  shed;  all  this 
was  verily  and  indeed  achieved  and  exemplified  in  "  one 
man," — **  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father."  "  God  tvas  in 
Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself."  All  this,  I 
repeat,  is  an  historical  event,  of  which  we  have  a  particular 
and  authentic  record  in  the  scriptures  of  our  salvation* 
But  is  this  all?  Is  it  a  met'e  event,  existing  in  the 
memory  alone,  as  an  object  of  contemplation  and  belief  ?-—t 
and  not  rather  an  eternal  truth,  converted  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  into  an  ever-present  fact,  the  subject  of 
personal  participation^  lively  fruition,  and  active  faith  ? 

'1  Tim,iill6.  •2Cor.v.  19. 
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Yes ! — ^blessed  be  God,  that  which  Christ  was^  he  is. 
The  Word  made  flesh  is  still  amongst  us.  The  mystery 
of  the  incarnation,  revealed  in  Christ  Jesus,  remains  a 
matter  of  near  and  deep  concernment  to  every  believer, 
as  the  condition  of  a  diviner  world,  withdrawn  from  the 
world  of  sense,  yet  **  not  fer  from  every  one  of  us*,"  a 
heavenly  and  eternal  state,  in  which,  through  faith  in 
Christ,  we  truly  live,  and  have  our  spiritual  being.  What 
though  the  "  natural  body "  of  Christ  be  seated  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  not  to  ^'  appear  "  till  the  last  day,  yet 
hath  he  not  another  body,  one  with  the  former  after  a 
heavenly  manner,  yet  differing  from  it,  as  the  thing  signi- 
fied, from  its  outward  symbol,  a  body  super-sensual  and 
eternal,  yet  not  less  real  than  that  which  was  bom  at 
Bethlehem,  and  which  suffered  at  Calvary  ?  Was  it  not 
of  this  that  he^  spake  when  he  said  of  the  paschal  bread, 
blessed,  broken,  and  distributed,  ''Take,  eat,  this  is  my 
body," — ^the  same  of  which  he  had  previously  declared, 
"  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  His 
blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you"J 


.<  n 


*  Acts  XYii.  27. 

■  John  Ti.  53.  **  That  transub- 
stantiation  is  absolute  no-mean- 
ing, I  think  demonstrable;  {sic) 
and  yet  I  do  not  hold  this  the  most 
snccessfiil  point  of  the  orthodox 
Protestant  controyersialists.  The 
question  is,  what  is  meant  in  scrip- 
ture, as  in  John  Ti.  by  Christ's 
body,  or  flesh  and  blood  ?  Surely 
not  the  risible,  tangible,  accidental 
body,  that  is,  a  cycle  of  images 
and  sensations  in  the  imaginations 
of  the  beholders :  but  his  super- 
sensual  body,  the  nomenon  of  his 
human  nature  which  was  united 
to  his  dirine  nature."— M.S.  note 


of  S.  T.  Coleridge.    See  Literary 
Remains^  vol.  iii.  p.  7B. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  ^  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  "  has  been,  on 
the  one  hand,  setherialized  into  a 
metaphor,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
«^  condensed  into  an  idol,"  the 
same  author  thus  speaks  in  a  note 
to  his  Church  and  State.  '*  But 
as  the  mistaking  of  symbols  and 
analogies  for  metaphors*  has  been 
a  main  occasion  and  support  of  the 
worst  errors  in  Protestantism,  so 
the  understanding  of  the  same 
symbols  in  a  literal,  t.  e.  pheno- 

'  See  Aidt  to  R^ection,  pp.  198,  254. 
G.  388. 
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Now,  with  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Church,  after  a  divine 
and  heavenly  manner,  is  declared  to  be  identical ;  and  as 
with  this  super-sensual  and  spiritual  body,  the  invisible 
and  mystical  Church  is  coincident,  so  by  the  outward  and 
visible  Church  is  it  truly  and  practically  set  forth  and 
manifested.  And  that  we  may  not  take  this  to  be  spoken 
figuratively,  St,  Paul  says  expressly  "we  are  members 
of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones*," — ^members  not 
by  a  formal  confederation,  but  by  a  vital  union ;  as  our 
Saviour  himself  prayed,  "Holy  Father,  keep  through 
thine  own  name  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that 
they  may  be  one,  as  we  are*."  Thus  the  visible,  in  relation 
to  the  invisible  Church,  is  a  sign,  a  pledge,  and  an  instru- 
ment; a  sign  by  which  its  existence  is  made  known,  a 
pledge  by  which  its  blessings  are  assured,  and  an  instru- 
ment by  which  its  operations  are  performed.  In  a  word, 
it  is  a  sacrament  or  outward  mystery :  and  hence  a  sacra- 
mental nature  cannot  but  be  difiused  through  its  entire 


menal  sense,  notwithstanding  the 
most  earnest  warnings  against  it, 
the  most  express  declarations  of 
the  foil  J  and  danger  of  interpreting 
sensually  what  was  delivered  of 
objects  super-sensual;  this  was 
the  rank  wilding  on  which  ^the 
prince  of  this  world,'  the  last  of 
power  and  worldlj  aggrandize- 
ment, was  enabled  to  graft,  one  by 
one,  the  whole  brancherj  of  papal 
superstition  and  imposture.  A 
truth  not  less  important  might  be 
conreyed  by  reversing  the  image 
—by  representing  the  papal  mo- 
narchy as  the  stem  or  trunk,  cir- 
culating a  poison-sap  through 
the  branches  successively  grafted 
thereon,  the  previous  and  natural 
fruit  of  which  wad  at  worst  only 


mawkish  and  innutritions.  Yet 
among  the  dogmas,  or  articles  of 
belief,  that  contradistinguish  the 
Roman  Catholic  from  the  Re- 
formed Churches,  the  most  im- 
portant and,  in  their  practical 
effects  and  consequences,  the  most 
pernicious,  I  cannot  but  regard  as 
refracted  and  distorted  truths,  pro- 
found ideas  sensualized  into  idols, 
or,  at  the  lowest  rate,  lofty  and 
affecting  imaginations,  safe  while 
they  remained  general  and  inde- 
finite, but  debased  and  rendered 
noxious  by  their  application  in 
detail*." 

» Eph.  V.  30. 

'John  xvii.  11. 

'  Chureh  and  State,  p.  140. 
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structure,  cannot  but  characterize  its  constitutive  ele- 
ments,— ^its  holy  persons,  places,  and  things.  All  serve 
to  reveal  and  betoken  for  practical  uses,  an  unseen  pre- 
sence, the  informing  Spirit,  and  moving  life,  not  of  the 
Church  alone,  but  of  the  universal  world. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  this  divine  truth  should  be 
imaged  in  the  Church  at  laige;  it  must  be  realized  in 
every  individual  member;  The  Church  is  not  the  bodj 
of  Christ  in  the  aggregate  merely,  for  Christ  in  virtue  of 
his  omnipresence  is  entire  in  every  part.  Hence,  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  new  and  spiritual  birth,  of  divine  and  heavenly 
food,  by  which  we  may  undergo  and  maintain,  every  man 
separately,  this  awful  yet  glorious  transformation.  Thus 
it  is  that  He  who  is  "  the  first-bom  among  many  brethren*" 
claims  us  for  His  own.  We  "  have  received  the  spirit  of 
adoption,"  and  "  cry  Abba,  Father;*'  we  are  made  "children 
of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ*."  In  a  word,  what- 
ever Christ  is,  He  is  for  us :  whatever  He  has  done.  He 
has  done  for  us :  and  not  only  for  us,  as  a  distant  bene- 
factor, but  in  us,  as  our  inward  "quickening  spirit." 
Sinful  and  guilty,  weak  and  helpless,  dying  and  miserable, 
such  we  are  in  ourselves;  for  "  in  our  flesh,"  our  natural 
bodies,  "  dwelleth  no  good  thing."  But  in  Christ,  with 
whom  we  are  thus  mysteriously  united,  nature  is  changed 
for  spirit,  corruption  for  incorruption,  and  weakness  for 
glory.  "All  things  are  ours'."  Such  are  the  triumphs 
of  faith;  and  the  more  highly  we  think  of  our  actual 
position,  the  more  earnestly  we  shall  strive  to  "  make  our 
calling  and  election  sure*."  "  Not  as  though  we  had 
already  attained,  either  were   already  perfect;   but  we 

*  Rom.  yiii.  29.  *  Rom.  viii.  15 — 17. 

•1  Cor.iii.21.  *2Pei.i.  10. 
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follow  after,  if  that  we  may  apprehend  that  for  which 
also  we  are  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus*." 

But  if  a  vital  change  and  continued  transformation  be 
thus  indispensable:  if  having  been  bom  again  of  the 
Spirit,  it  be  necessary  to  "eat  the  flesh,  and  drink  the 
blood  of  the  son  of  man," — if  this  be  a  spiritual  operation, 
by  which  we  are  incorporated  into  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ,  and  if  the  visible  Church  be  that  body  outwardly 
represented,  then  the  outward  signs  by  which  these  ope* 
rations  are  visibly  denoted  and  performed,  "in  mystery 
and  exhibition  significativeV  are  sacraments  in  the  highest 
sense,  symbols  of  living  truths,  connatural  with  that  which 
they  represent. 

'  PhU.  iii.  ]2.  'Field  on  The  Church. 
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Words  of  a  sublime  or  recondite  import  are  so  often 
employed  to  produce  impressions,  instead  of  to  convey 
meanings,  and  are  so  commonly  received  and  passed  with* 
out  examination,  that  at  length  they  are  worn  out,  as  well 
by  dishonest  practices  as  by  indiscriminate  currency.  They 
lose  their  value,  and  are  no  better  than  blank  counters. 
It  then  becomes  necessary  that  they  should  be  minted 
anew,  and  stamped,  as  it  were,  over  again  with  the  image 
and  superscription  which  they  originally  bore.  Thanks 
to  our  elder  writers,  and  in  the  most  important  cases,  to 
our  incomparable  liturgy,  the  dies  are  preserved,  and  can 
be  re-applied  with  ease  and  certainty.  To  drop  the  meta- 
phor,  (if  a  mode  of  expression,  so  germane  to  the  matter, 
and  so  long  attached  to  it,  can  be  called  metaphorical,) 
the  words  in  question  frequently  require  to  be  re-defined. 
It  has  so  fared  with  the  high  religious  term  mystical. 
Used  with  a  respectful  feeling,  it  often  means  no  more 
than  vague^  awftd,  and  obscure :  taken  contemptuously,  it 
passes  for  unrealy  visionary ^  and  phantastic\  Hence,  it  is 
apt  to  suggest  these  meanings,  covertly  and  at  unawares, 
to  the  prejudice  of  its  proper  signification,  or  else  to  go 


'  Mjstic,  taken  as  a  substantiye, 
always  partakes  of  this  borrowed 
sense.  A  mjstic  is  an  enquirer, 
who,  passing  the  bounds  assigned 
to  human  knowledge,  vainly  busies 


himself  with  the  heights  abore,  or 
the  depths  below  it:  an  explorer 
of  undiscoverable  secrets,  whether 
in  the  world  of  sense,  or  in  that  of 
spirit. 
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for  nothing :  and  when  it  is  remembered  whei^e  and  how 
this  term  is  used  in  the  church  service,  and  to  what  it 
refers  in  sacred  scripture,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  deemed 
superfluous,  or  foreign  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  if 
I  attempt  to  recal  the  precise  notion  to  wliich  it  has  been 
affixed,  adding  a  few  remarks  on  the  allied  terms,  mystery 
and  mysterious. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  there  are,  in 
matters  of  religion,  matiy  Acts  of  highest  concernment,  and 
for  which  we  have  the  fullest  evidence,  which  are  never- 
theless insusceptible  of  sensible  experience.  These  Acts, 
with  the  notions  to  which  they  correspond,  are  properly 
called  mystical:  "truths  above  sense**  revealed  to  •Hhe 
pure  of  heart"  by  the  Word ;  **  deep  things  of  God,**  which 
the  natural  man  cannot  know,  because  they  are  '^spiritually 
disoerned\'*  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  certain  preparation 
of  heart  and  mind  for  the  reception  of  divine  light,  an 
initiation^  faintly  imaged  in  those  mystic  rites  of  the 
heathen',  (for  even  by  these  was  this  necessity  acknow- 
ledged,) from  which  the  class  of  phrases  under  consider, 
ation,   has,  with  the  highest  possible  authority',  been 


'  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  10, 14. 

'Yere  scribit  Augustinus  de 
Trin.,  1.  8,  c,  10.  Diabolnm  ani- 
roos  deceptas  illusasque  prcecipi- 
tasse,  quum  polliceretur  purgali- 
onem  animm  per  eas,  quas,  reKeras 
appellant,  transfigurando  se  in 
Angelum  lacis,  per  multifonhem 
machinationem,  in  signis  et  pro- 
digiis  mendaoii.  August,  de  Trin. 
1.  3,  c.  10.  Vide  Hoff.  Lex.  in 
TOO.  mjsterium. 

'Mark  ir.  11.  Matt.  xiii.  11. 
Luke  viii.  10.  1  Tim.  iii.  9,  and 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  passim. 
Rev.  i.  20,  &c.    The  word  iiv<rrr^ 


put  does  not  oocur  in  the  Gospel 
bj  St.  John,  but  the  deoyevetrla, 
or  iraXiyyevea-ioj  were  mjstic 
terms,  in  use  before  the  true 
doctrine  had  been  stated  bj  our 
Saviour.  John  ii.  I — 10.  Indeed, 
so  striking  was  the  apparent  sinii* 
laritj,  as  to  have  drawn  forth  that 
indignant  exclamation  from  Ter- 
tullian:  "Omnia  adrersus  Terita* 
tern  ipsa  veritate  constructa  esse, 
operantibus  emulationcm  Spiriti- 
bus  erroris."  But  why  ^'adversua 
veritatemT  Is  it  not  rather  a 
luculent  testimony  in  its  favour  f 
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adopted  by  the  Christian  Church*.  The  word  mystical 
therefore  is  nearly  synonymous  with  the  less  usual 
terms  supersensual  or  transcendental,  and  is  frequently 
supplied  by  the  expressions,  *^  divine  and  heavenly," 
"inward  and  spiritual,"  "invisible,"  "ineffable,"  "super- 
natural," &c* 

When  these  eternal  verities,  coming  forth  "  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,"  take  their  place  in  a  revelation,  or 
religion,  they  are  entitled  mysteries;  while  the  means 
through  which  they  are  made  known,  say,  rather,  the 
instruments  by  which  they  are  communicated,  as  "life- 
powers"  in  the  spirit  of  man,  whether  from  without  or 
from  within, — (the  word  preached,  or  the  awakened  ener- 
gies of  faith,  or,  both  in  one,  the  given  symbols  and 
sacraments  under  which  they  are  enshrined,) — ^these 
means  and  instruments  of  grace,  in  their  own  high  nature 


^  The  terms  in  question  had  been 
in  use  among  the  Jews  long  before 
our  Saviour's  time,  as  is  evident 
from  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  through- 
out which  there  prevails  a  mysti- 
cal turn  both  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. Thus  we  meet  the  phrase 
wapiSfOKe  Tois  viro')(€iploi,s  fiv<r- 
rripui  KaX  r^XeraSy  xiv.  1 5.   Here 
the  words  are  used  in  a  bad  sense, 
as  applied  to  the  practices  of  an 
incipient  idolatry.      But    in    the 
eighth  chapter  wisdom  is  beauti- 
fully described  as  fiv<ms  t7J9  tov 
Oeov  i'ma'njfirj^i  instructress  in 
the    mysteries    of    divine    know- 
ledge,— a  mystic  priestess.      See 
also  iv.  13,  16.  vi.  22.  vii.  14,  &c., 
in  the  Greek,   where   the   words 
Te\€ta)0€l9,  TeXeaOeiaa,   yevi- 
aeooSj  avtrraOivreSy  Sec,  appear 
to  be  used  in  a  mystic  sense.    (The 
a-varaarts  became  afterwards  the 
fourthdegree  of  Christian  penances, 


"  quae  vox,"  says  Hoffman  expressly, 
"a   mysteriis    gentium    accepta." 
Bingham  gives  a  different  account 
of  the  term.     Book  xviii.  chap.  i. 
sec.  6.)     But  the  whole  work  is  a 
Bec^pia  aXfjOelasj  of  the  mystical 
description,  and  appears  to  be   a 
graft  of  Greek  philosophy,  on  the 
ancient  stock  of  Hebrew  wisdom. 
The   Pythagorean  wavTa  fieTp&> 
KoX   apiO/jL^   KaX  araOfiA  Bii- 
ra^as  xi.  20,  is  most  noticeable. 
See  Hooker  Ecc.  PoL  Pref.  c,  iii. 
9.  p.  183.   Keeble's  ed.,  and  Cole- 
ridqe's  Literary  RemaifiSy  Vol.  IH. 
p.  21 .     By  the  later  Fathers  mys- 
tic terms  were  lavishly,  not  to  say 
intemperately   employed;    till   at 
length  that  which  had  originally 
supplied  a  happy  allusion,  adopted 
to  elucidate  a  new  and  spiritual 
doctrine,  was  assumed  as  a  formal 
model,  and  followed  out  techni- 
cally in  full  detail. 
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mystical,  with  respect  to  the  ^'mind  contemplating"  are 
properly  said  to  be  mysterious. 

Altogether  they  organize,  and  constitute  that  "fel- 
lowship of  the  mystery,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  hath  been  hid  in  God,"  and  hence  we  may  perhaps 
understand  the  sublime  assertion  of  St.  Paul,  that  "  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God  "  was  "  made  known,  even  unto 
the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places***  by  the 
Church,  as  the  outwardness  and  body  of  the  eternal  Word. 
Thus  only  is  it  possible  to  "  comprehend  with  all  saints 
what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height ; 
and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge," 
And  thus  be  "  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God V* 

We  see  then,  that  a  mystery,  by  its  definition,  is 
inconceivable  under  the  forms  of  the  human,  or  any  finite 
understanding.  It  exists,  in  the  truth  of  things,  as  an 
eternal  lawy  by  which  the  several  facts  or  operations  in 
which  it  is  outwardly  revealed,  are  produced :  but  in  the 
mind  itself  it  is  an  idea.  Now  as  no  single  fact  is  an 
adequate  representative  of  the  law  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, though  it  may  be  assumed  as  its  symbol,  but  by 
the  collation  of  many  facts  the  law  is  said  to  be  discovered; 
so  no  single  notion  or  conception  is  suflicient  to  convey 
the  idea,  but  by  the  comparison  of  many  notions  it  appears 


*  ^Ev  ToZ?  iirovpavloL^.  The 
doctrine  is  the  same  whether  it  he 
to  had  spirits  in  the  air,  the  lowest 
heaven  of  the  Jews*,  or  to  good 
spirits  in  the  region  of  the  hlessed. 
In  either  case  the  text  is  conclu- 
sive against  a^€\o0f>rfaK€la  the 
worship  of  that  which  is  not  God, 
or  the  imputation  of  His  incora- 
municahle  attributes  to  anj  of  His 
creatures,  the  highest  or  the  low- 


est, the  best  or  the  worst.  The 
common  interpretation  is  strength- 
ened by  the  parallel  expression  of 
St.  Peter,  '^  which  things  the  angels 
desire  to  look  intoV  cis  into  a 
new  revelation,  out  of  and  beyond 
themselves. 
•  Eph.  iii.  18, 19. 

>  Compare  Eph.  ii.  2, 6.    CoL  i.  13, 10. 
iu  10,  Ifi. 
M  Pet.  L  12. 
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to  be  suggested^  Yet  as  the  law  must  be  prior  to  the 
facts  which  result  from  it»  so  the  idea  must  have  existed 
before  the  notions  of  which  it  is  the  parent. 

Let  me  illustrate  these  remarks,  and  then  draw  the 
practical  inference.  The  fall  of  a  stone,  the  rising  of 
an  air-bubble»  the  motion  of  a  projectile,  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tides,  are  not  merely  unlike,  but  apparently  oppo« 
site  phenomena.  Yet  they  are  all  found  to  arrange 
themselves  under  one  general  law,  of  which  each  might 
be  taken  as  a  symbol  or  representative  instance ;  and  in 
every  such  instance  we  say  that  the  law  is  realized :  and 
by  this  law  the  seeming  opposition  of  its  several  products 
is  at  once  explained.  Now  all  this  is  in  nature  compre- 
hensible, because  the  truth  which  is  here  recognised  is 
taken  from  the  world  of  sense,  and  is  composed  of  finite 
factors. 

So,  when  we  say  that  eternity  is  divided  by  the 
present  moment  into  two  equal  portions,  of  which  the 
former  is  perpetually  lengthening  by  increments  taken 
from  the  latter,  without  disturbing  the  equality, — or  that 
every  different  point  in  space  is  its  centre, — or  that  the 
half  of  a  given  extent  is  divisible  into  the  same  number 
of  parts  as  the  whole, — ^we  have  here  a  number  of  con- 
tradictory notions  in  which  there  is  no  real  inconsistency. 
They  are  as  completely  reconciled  by  the  idea  of  infinity, 
as  the  facts  spoken  of  above,  by  the  law  of  gravitation. 
But  the  truths  here  recognised  are  in  their  nature  incom- 


*  It  19,  of  cotine,  the  latter  ope- 
ration alone  which  really  takes 
place  in  the  mind.  The  laws  whe- 
ther of  nature  or  of  spirit,  can  only 
he  recognized  as  ideas  :  and  simi- 
larly, facts,  the  products  of  the 
first,  are  Imown  only  as  notions, 


the  progeny  of  the  second.  To 
determine  which  of  these  is  the 
shadow  and  which  the  substance, 
is  perhaps  the  profoundest  problem 
that  has  erer  exercised  the  mind 
of  man. 
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prehensibk.  They  cannot  be  taken  in  together  by  the 
mind)  because  the  factors  of  \?hich  they  are  composed,  are 
not  finite ;  and  hence  they  can  only  be  stated,  or  brought 
under  the  forms  of  the  understanding,  in  contradictory 
propositions.  Yet  the  truth  is  in  each  case  immediately 
cognizable,  and  infallibly  certain,  with  the  fullest  satis- 
faction to  reason. 

Apply  this  reasoning  to  the  revealed  truths  of  religion, 
and  we  shall  learn  what  is  to  be  thought  of  a  mystery.  It 
is  necessarily  incomprehensible,  because  it  is  an  effluence 
from  the  Eternal,  and  is  made  up  of  the  infinitudes  which 
from  everlasting  dwell  in  Him.  When,  therefore,  it  is 
submitted  to  the  forms  of  the  understanding,  as  it  must 
be  in  order  to  be  revealed,  it  is  resolved  into  opposite 
notions,  and  is  declared,  as  in  the  above  cases,  by  contra- 
dictory propositions,  which  cannot  indeed  be  reconciled,  or 
taken  together  as  a  conception^  but  which  blend,  and  are 
made  one,  in  the  idea  out  of  which  they  spring.  Let  a 
single  instance  speak  for  many.  We  are  told  by  St.  Paul 
that  the  marriage,  or  incorporate  union,  that  is  between 
Christ  and  His  Church  "is  a  great  mystery.*'  What  are 
the  separate  notions  involved  in  this  awful  truth  ?  First, 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  died  on  the  cross,  was,  and  is 
the  Christ;  and  that  in  Him  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
dwelt,  and  dwells  bodily.  Secondly,  that  the  same  Christ  is 
truly,  entirely,  and  personally  present  with  His  people  col- 
lectively, so  that  they  become  one  in  Him,  and  are  His 
body.  Yet  that  the  same  Jesus  Christ  is  present  no  less 
truly,  entirely,  and  personally  with  every  separate  believer, 
without  confusion  in  the  one  case,  or  division  in  the 
other. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  this  is  incomprehen- 
sible.   To  assert  that,  the  same  person  is  wholly  and  undi- 
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videdly  present,  in  several  times  and  places  at  once, 
involves  a  contradiction.  It  is  an  impossible  conception: 
yet  if  Christ  be  God,  it  follows  inevitably,  from  the  idea 
of  Omnipresence,  that  such  must  be  the  truth.  He  must 
be  so  present  with  every  one  of  us,  and  all  that  we  need 
to  be  assured  of,  is,  that  He  will  be  with  us  gradoudy  and 
savingh/.  This  is  indeed  a  matter  of  faith ;  a  knowledge, 
grafted  upon  the  regenerate  will,  and  only  to  be  imparted 
by  that  Spirit  of  which  We  are  bom  again.  **  No  man 
CAN  come  to  Me,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  except  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  me  draw  him'."  But  is  there  anything 
in  this  contrary  to  reason?  or  above  it,  in  any  sense 
incompatible  with  the  free  exercise,  or  unfevouiable  to 
the  full  developement  of  this  our  distinctive  attribute  ? 

What  ir  reason  ? 

Understanding  we  have  in  common  with  every  animal 
susceptible  of  impressions,  and  capable  of  memory  and  of 
comparison.  And  in  man  it  exercises,  as  the  servant  of 
reason,  a  proud  office,  and  attains,  relatively  speaking,  a 
high  degree  of  excellence.  Yet  as  neither  this  material 
frame  nor  the  life  by  which  it  is  naturally  stirred,  nor  the 
understanding  by  which  its  movements  are  directed  « to 
pleasurable  ends,"  distinguish  us  in  kind  from  the  brutes 
that  perish ;  so  those  philosophers  who  ignore  the  exist- 
ence of  a  more  excellent  nature,  "«  ipd  siM  consentiant, 
et  non  interdum  bonitate  natwrcB  vincantur,"  must  reduce 
us  to  their  level,  and  involve  us  in  their  destiny. 

But  what  is  reffl«>M  ?  Is  it  not  that  divine  iUumination 
insusceptible  of  modification  or  degree,  of  which  God 
spake  (Elohim,  the  eternal  council)  when  He  said,  « Let 
us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness'?"  Not 
our  reason  then,  not  human  reason :  but  t^  koIvov.  the 

•John  Ti.  44.  »Gen.i.26. 
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constitutive  essence  of  every  rational  being,  and  for  us,  a 
beam  from  Him  who  dwelleth  in  light  unapproachable, 
the  effluence  and  communication  of  God ! 

It  is  the  same  with  the  awful  mystery  of  the  Godhead. 
That  the  three  divine  persons  whom  we  severally  adore, 
and  by  whose  several  operations  we  are  created,  redeemed, 
and  sanctified,  are  essentially  one,  and  yet  have  each  a 
distinct  subsistence,  this  union  and  distinction,  with  the 
intercommunication^  by  which  they  are  reconciled,  consti- 
tute an  idea,  mystical  indeed,  and  transcendental,  for  it  is 
made  up  of  the  divine  infinitudes,  and  is  known  only  as 
revealed ;  not  gathered  up  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  put  together  by  *'  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,**  **  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  men,  (the  nihil  nisi  ab  eMra 
of  sensual  experience  misunderstood  and  misapplied,) 
*^  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,"  (the  impressions  and 
relations  of  sense,  abstracted,  and  combined,)  ^*and  not 
after  Christ ;" — an  idea,  mystic  indeed  in  its  nature,  and 
revealed  as  a  mystery,  yet  not  merely  in  harmony  with 
reason,  but  the  highest  form  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
Once  awakened,  this  idea  carries  with  it,  like  every  other, 
its  own  evidence,  and  necessitates  all  the  mysterious  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  the  fundamental  latVy 
of  which  the  latter  are  the  phcenomena*. 


'  Properly  stated,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinitj  is  not,  as  it  has  been 
falsely  asserted,  and  as  perhaps  it 
is  popularly  supposed  to  be,  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  It  is  not  said 
that  three  are  one,  but  that  three 
persons  are  one  €h>d.  This  has 
been  often  remarked ;  bnt  perhaps 
the  difference  between  the  two 
statements,  and  the  perfect  reason- 
ableness of  the  latter,  is  not  so 


commonly  perceired.  I  do  not 
say  of  the  latter  that  it  is  compre- 
hensible; I  affirm  that  it  is  not: 
but  it  is  perfectly  intelligible,  we 
know  what  is  meant ;  whereas  the 
former  is  mere  nonsense.  The 
union  of  the  eternal  three  is  of 
one  kind,  the  distinction  is  of 
another.  The  first  essential;— 
there  is  one  essence  of  the  God- 
head. The  second  hypostatical  ;^- 
there  are  three  divine  subsistences. 
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Once  awakened  !  but  this  is  a  divine  work.  Onlj  as 
realized  by  faith,  quickened  by  hope,  and  warmed  by 
love,  is  the  idea  of  a  triune  Godhead,  recognised  as  the 
truth  which  is  to  make  us  free.  And  this  kind,  it  may  be 
well  said,  goeth  not  forth  except  by  prayer  and  fasting ; 
by  prayer,  or  communion  with  God,  in  Christ,  through  the 
Spirit ;  and  by  fasting,  or  the  "  crucifixion  of  the  flesh 
with  the  affections  and  lusts*.'" 

What  then  is  faith?  Not  the  articulation  of  dark 
riddles,  with  a  fettered  understanding,  and  a  silenced 
judgment.  Not  a  vague  sentiment  of  acquiescence  in 
propositions  of  which  we  toiU  not,  dare  not,  ask  the 
meaning,  and  cannot  recognise  the  truth.  *^  Ye  worship 
what  ye  know  not,  said  our  Lord  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria ;  we  worship  what  we  know*,  for  salvation  is  of 
the  Jews*."  It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  ^<  the  Light 
which  lighteth  every  man,"  came  into  the  world  to  deprive 
the  true  worshippers  of  this  prerogative. 

Viewed  with  reference  to  its  office,  faith  is  defined  by 
a  sacred  writer,  as  **  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen*."  But  how  does  it  procure 
these  efiects  ?     What  constitutes  faith,  a  ground  of  reli- 


We  read  in  the  Athanasian  creed, 
(a  composition  fully  as  intelligible 
as  it  is  orthodox,)  that  as  the  rea- 
sonable soul  and  flesh  are  one  man, 
so  God  and  man  are  one  Christ 
Here  is  one  mode  of  union,  the 
hypostatic.  That  this  is  possible, 
and  that  it  leaves  the  essential  dif- 
ference of  its  components  undis- 
turbed, we  cannot  doubt  What  it 
is,  it  were  folly  to  ask.  It  is  t/- 
self^  that  union  of  the  infinite  With 
the  finite,  and  of  the  common  with 
the  particular  in  one  subsistence, 
of  which  we  are  conscious  in  our 


own  persons,  and  which,  in  fiuit, 
constitutes  our  personality.  Why 
then  should  the  conyerse  be  found 
unintelligible,  or  pronounced  in- 
credible ?  Why  should  not  there 
be  an  essential,  or  as  it  is  commonly 
expressed  (from  the  Latin)  suih- 
stantial  union,  coincident  with  a 
hypostatic,  or  subsistential  dis- 
tinction. 

>  Gal.  T.  24. 

*  6  6i£afi€v. 

'  John  ir.  22. 

*  Heb.  xi.  1, ; 
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gioas  hope,  and  a  demonstration  of  blessings  not  merely 
ftiture,  but  mysterious?  What  w  it?  Not  surely  a 
mere  abeyance  of  the  mental  faculties, — ^a  vacation  in  the 
court  of  reason  ?  There  is  indeed  a  hush  of  feeling,  such 
as  is  produced  by  prayer,  and  the  tranquillizing  influences 
of  all  positive  devotion,  which  is  most  fiivourable,  as  for 
the  perception,  so  for  the  acceptance  of  revealed  truth. 
"  Be  silent,  O  all  flesh,  before  the  Lord,"  said  the  prophet, 
*•  for  He  is  raised  up  out  of  His  holy  habitation  */'  But 
iaith  itself  is  an  active  power  in  the  soul,  the  organ  of 
heavenly  knowledge; — a  spiritual  discernment,  the  blessed 
fruit  of  obedience,  in  other  words,  of  a  will,  in  unison 
with  the  will  of  God*.  What  then,  let  me  ask  finally,  is 
this  awakened  insight  but  the  liberation  of  the  reason 
itself,  the  divine  principle  in  man,  from  the  bondage  of 
sin,  through  the  mystical  incarnation  of  the  Word :  one 
blessed  consequence,  or,  more  properly,  one  practical 
form  of  the  redemption  of  the  soul  by  the  precious  blood 
that  was  shed  on  Calvary,  the  atoning  passion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  evermore  renewed,  applied,  and,  as  it  were, 
effectuated  in  His  Church.  Oh !  sorrow  and  shame  that 
"this,  the  everlasting  sacrifice  and  spiritual  eucharist,  when 
by  appropriate  symbols,  it  had  been  made  the  high  dis- 
tinctive festival  of  the  Christian  household,  should,  by 
the  malioe  of  that  wicked  one,  have  been  converted  into 
a  feast  of  idols,  or  a  play  of  shadows ! 

'*  I  am  crucified  with  Christ,"  said  the  apostle,  in  a 
passage  which  we  cannot  repeat  too  frequently,  or  study 
too  deeply ;  "  I  am  crucified  with  Christ :  nevertheless  I 
live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me;  and  the  life 
which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  hith  of  the 

^  Zech.  ii.  13.  '  John  vii.  I7. 
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Son  of  Grody  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me^" 
**  /  live," — "  Christ  liveth," — ^mystically  identified  in  one 
new  life,  by  faith ! 

Faith,  therefore,  (snch  is  my  inference,)  is  the  trustfiil 
recognition  of  the  supreme  Reason,  in  mystical  union 
with  the  human  soiil, — that  Reason,  that  divine  Word, 
which  is  the  life  and  light  of  the  regenerate  spirit  of 
man.  And  a  blind  faith,  shall  we  call  «it  a  torch  unlit,  or 
extinguished,  a  sealed,  or  sightless  eye  ?  or  content  our- 
selves with  noting  it  as  a  mere  blank,  a  word  said  or 
unsaid,  the  negation  of  itself, — a  seeing  without  seeing,  or 
an  eye  wilfully  closed,  lest  if  it  were  open,  it  should  cease 
to  see  ?  Or  is  it  a  blind  trust  which  is  implied  ?  This 
is  indeed  an  intelligible,  but  most  inapplicable  or  injurious 
meaning.  We  may  trust  to  a  medicine,  without  exami- 
nation, of  which  we  are  merely  passive  recipients.  But 
what  if  the  remedy  preacribed  be  a  process  demanding  an 
intelligent  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  patient  ?  What 
if  its  object  be  to  make  him  acquainted  with  his  own 
powers,  to  rouse  his  torpid  faculties,  and  confirm- by 
voluntary  exercise  his  palsied  vigour  ?  At  all  events,  we 
must  know  the  physician.  But  this  is  a  faint  parallel. 
Christ  is  at  once  the  only  Saviour  and  the  alone  sal- 
vation. He  gives  Himself;  and  to  know  the  giver  is 
to  know  the  gift.  How  then  shall  we  trust  either 
blindly  f 

Reader !  if  thou  hast  turned  aside  from  the  mysteries 
of  revelation,  in  the  proud  consciousness  of  intellectual 
endowments,  as  if  the  understaiiding  were  excluded  from 
the  service  of  region,  and  reason   banished  from  the 

*  Oal.  ii*  80. 
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domain  of  faith ;  or  if,  willing  and  anxious  to  believe, 
thou  art  vexed  with  secret  hauntings  of  infidelity,  fearing 
to  explore  the  grounds  of  thy  belief,  lest  that  to  which 
thou  clingest  in  humbleness  of  heart,  as  alone  capable  of 
filling  up  the  craving  hollow  of  thy  inward  being,  though 
morally  accepted,  should,  upon  inquiry,  against  thy  will, 
be  intellectually  rejected ;  know  that  such  scorn,  and  such 
apprehension  are  equally  misplaced.  Christianity  is  the 
truth  of  God,  both  in  Himself  and  in  His  relations  to  the 
outer  world.  It  is  the  truth  of  that  which  is  the  ground 
of  truth,  and  without  which  all  knowledge  stops  short 
and  is  imperfect.  To  this  fact  the  whole  creation — 
every  creature — ^groaning  together  in  pain  until  now 
(for  even  now  we  wait  for  the  manifestation)  beareth 
witness. 

For  the  investigation  of  this  truth,  Christianity  itself 
provides  the  means  to  be  adopted,  while  it  points  out  the 
mode  to  be  pursued.  And  let  it  not  be  thought  that  this 
view  of  the  matter  is  fraught  with  subtleties,  which  put 
religion  out  of  the  reach  of  mankind  at  large.  The  truth 
may  be  as  fully  known,  if  not  as  far  investigated,  by  the 
simple  way-faring  man,  as  by  the  sage  himself.  Some  are, 
indeed,  called  to  a  higher  exercise  of  their  intellectual 
powers  than  others :  but  for  all  alike  the  mysteries  of 
faith  are  so  couched  in  dogmas,  so  embodied  in  symbols, 
and  so  involved  in  prayer ;  in  all  these  ways  so  practi- 
cally, spiritually,  and  intelligibly  set  forth,  that  though 
the  gifts  of  leisure,  mental  cultivation,  and  a  thoughtful 
intellect,  make  a  closer  study  of  the  divine  perfections 
both  a  duty  and  a  necessity,  yet  the  best  estate  to  which 
the  Christian  inquirer  can  attain,  when,  by  the  help  of 
God's  Spirit,  he  has  vanquished  those  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties which  constitute  his  peculiar  trial,  diflTers  in  no 
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essential  quality  from  the  earnest  faith  of  a  peasant,  or 
the  simple  piety  of  a  child  \ 


*  TovTO  fiakia-rd  i(m  to  iroir 
ovv  TO  KTfpxrffia  OavfiaoTOVy  on 
TOULvra  ooyfiara  ota  H\dra>v 
ical  oi  KWT  ixeivov  ovk  ta')(y(rav 
ivvorja-aiy  €^ai<f>vij9  oi  aXiels  to 
TrdmoDP  dfiaOiararov  yevos  ireir 
0€iP  KaraBi^curdat,  ovSk  yap  el 
^povifiov9  eweuTav  fiovov^  otro) 
BaufJuaa'TOV  fjp  to  yeyovos.  iirei^ 
iav  a  olKeras  koI  rlrOa^  Kal 
evvovypvs  els  roaovrov  ffytvyov 
(f>i\oa'o<f>ia9,  &9  dyyi\oi9  i^or 
/ilWov9  irotrja-a^^  /leyla-rrjv  rfj^ 
Oelas  i/iTTVola^  irapeix^^  airo- 
hel^iv,   Chrjs.  Hom.  yii.  in  1  Cor. 

The  ivhole  Homilj  is  replete 
with  wisdom,  inimitablj  expressed, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the 
golden  mouth  of  Chiysostom  :  but 
the  far-famed  style  of  this  illus- 
trious preacher,  is  quite  as  remark- 
able  for  its  popularity,  the  skill 
with  which  the  dryest  researches 
are  rendered  attractive,  and  the 
more  recondite  intelligible,  as  for 
the  flowery  graces  of  composition. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  philosophical  writings  of 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  point  out   the  sources 


from  which  the  preceding  slight, 
and  perhaps  crude,  statement  is 
originally  derived.  For  the  errors 
which  it  may  be  found  to  contain, 
the  author  himself  is  solely  re- 
sponsible. A  reference  to  parti- 
cular passages  would  only  mislead. 
It  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  ab- 
stract of  the  religious  philosophy 
promulgated  by  the  author's  far- 
ther; much  less  as  a  synoptical 
view  of  any  specific  work.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  unconscious  reproduc- 
tion from  his  own  mind  (with 
what  alien  admixture  it  is  for 
others  to  judge)  of  that  teaching 
with  which  he  himself  had  been 
impregnated.  It  is  thus  only  when 
we  seem  to  ourselves  to  initiate 
that  knowledge,  for  which,  in  fact, 
we  are  wholly  indebted  to  another, 
that  we  are  made  aware  of  the 
efiects  producible  by  an  ideal  phi- 
losophy quickened  into  faith;  a 
proof  that  the  power  of  ideal  truth 
may  be  propagated  by  graft,  but 
not  by  transplantation,  may  be 
communicated,  but  cannot  be 
transferred. 
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SERMON  XIV. 


ON    THE    SACRAMENTS. 


Part  II. — ^Baptism. 


John  iii.  6. 

Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit^  he  cannot  enter 

into  the  kingdom  of  God, 

In  discussing  the  all-important  questions  of  baptismal 
regeneration,  and  eucharistic  communion, — questions  on 
which  the  clear  and  constant  determination  of  the  Church, 
as  represented  in  its  traditional  ordinances,  stands  in 
noticeable  contrast  with  the  varying  dogmas  of  theolo- 
gians, and  the  unhappily  distracted  state  of  popular 
opinion,  I  have  begun  by  a  consideration  of  general 
principles.  Not  that  I  pretend  to  explain  the  mysteries 
of  faith,  or  account  for  the  sacramental  forms  under 
which  they  are  couched,  on  any  grounds  independent  of 
Scripture,  by  a  reference  to  moral  axioms,  to  the  neces- 
sary attributes  of  God,  or  to  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  the  human  mind.  The  principles  which  I  have  laid 
down  are  themselves  confessedly  mysterious,  and  only 
to  be  discovered  by  revelation  from  the  Father  of  lights. 
If,  notwithstanding,  I  have  seemed  to  appeal  to  reason 
and  conscience,  (to  reason,  let  me  say,  in  the  form  of 
conscience,)  be  it  remembered  that  the  reception  of 
divine  truth  awakens  an  insight,  or  spiritual  discernment, 
by  which  it  is  in  turn  accepted  and  approved.  It  is  light 
or  illumination,  as  well  as  truth,  and  thus  carries  with  it 
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its  own  evidence.  This  it  is  which  connects  knowledge 
with  duty,  and  makes  it  the  subject  of  moral  responsi* 
bility^ .  ^*  It  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because 
the  Spirit  is  truth*." 

Let  me  now  state  the  progress  of  the  argument. 
From  the  nature  of  religion  in  the  abstract,  defined  as  a 
divine  revelation,  promulgated  through  sensible  media, 
and  consisting  in  positive  acts,  I  have  inferred  that  a 
sacramental  character  is  inherent  in  all  ritual  worship : 
a  conclusion  forcibly  applicable  to  the  Christian  religion, 
the   idea  of  which   is  the  declaration  of  the  invisible, 
realized   in  the  incarnation  of  the   eternal  Word,  and 
involving  in  its  consequences  the  possible  redemption  of 
the  human  soul,  bj  an  incorporate  union  with  the  divine 
nature ;  a  fact  mystical  in  itself  and  therefore  requiring 
to  be  shown  by  visible  tokens,  and  confirmed  by  outward 
seals.     But,   farther,  the  idea  of  an  incorporate  union 
resolves  itself  into  two  factors,  the  origination  of  a  new 
nature,   in   connexion  with   a  divine  source,   and    the 
keeping  up,  or  perpetual  renewal,  of  this  connexion, — 
birth  and  life*     The  implanted  seed  must  have  its  proper 
nutriment :  heavenly  itself,  it  must  be  watered  with  the 
dew  of  heaven.     The  engrafted  branch  must  **  partake  of 
the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive-tree  ^"     And  what  is 
true  of  one,  is  true  of  all :  so  that  it  matters  not  whether 
we  speak  of  one  individual,  or  of  many,  the  Omnipresent 
Being  with  whom  they  are  united,  so  dwelling  in  each,  as 
to  make  all  one  in  Him,  and  every  portion  a  perfect  whole. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  great  Christian  mystery — ^the  union 
of  the  soul  with  Christ — involves  two  particular  mytsteries, 
a  spiritual  birth,  and  spiritual  communion.      Now  the 

'  John  i.  4,  5;  iii.  20,  21 ;  yii.  17;  viii.  12.  •  1  John  r.  6, 

*  Rom.  xi.  17* 
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outwardness  and  visibility  of  a  revealed  religion,  re- 
quiring that  these  should  be  made  known,  no  less  to  the 
individual  in  whom  they  take  place,  than  to  the  Church 
with  which  he  is  incorporated,  we  look  for  some  sensible 
token  authentically  attached  to  each,  and  carrying  with  it 
the  seal  of  divine  assurance,  by  which  the  requisite 
publicity  may  be  obtained.  Such  authentic  tokens  we 
have  in  baptism  and  the  supper  of  the  Lord. 

A  comparison  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
dispensations  gives  precisely  the  same  result.  And, 
although  the  characteristic  ordinances  of  the  latter  are 
fully  explicable  on  independent  and  general  grounds,  so 
that  the  Old  Testament  is  required  rather  to  interpret 
the  letter  than  to  set  forth  the  spirit  of  the  New,  to 
explain  the  allusions  rather  than  to  justify  the  doctrine 
of  the  evangelical  writers ;  yet  as  the  two  are  historically 
connected,  and  are,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  continuous  and  identical,  it  cannot  but  be 
highly  instructive  to  consider  them  in  their  mutual  rela- 
lations.  The  subject  is  much  too  extensive  to  be  more 
than  touched  upon  at  present.  Suffice  it  to  remark  that, 
while  the  observances  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  have  a  sacra- 
mental character  throughout,  a  mysterious  presence 
having  brooded  over  the  entire  land  of  promise,  that 
vailed  itself  in  a  thousand  forms,  all  pointing  upward, 
while  they  beckoned  onward,  whispering  to  the  ear  of 
faith  a  deeper  meaning  and  a  sublimer  hope  than  any 
which  they  spake  aloud ;  two  special  appointments  stand 
out  in  bold  relief  as  symbols,  in  the  most  general 
sense,  of  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by  the  chosen 
race,  with  its  attendant  privileges ;  two  mystic  rites,  by 
one  of  which  they  were  made,  and  by  the  other  kept,  the 
children  of  God  their  Father,  and  the  people  of  God  their 
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King.  With  these,  the  Christian  rities  of  baptism  and 
the  eucharist  are,  by  the  link  of  historic  continuity  above- 
mentioned,  brought  into  immediate  connexion.  Similarly 
constitutive,  and  therefore  equally  pre-eminent,  we  cannot 
but  anticipate  a  marked  conformity  in  each  case  between 
the  elder  ordinance,  and  that  by  which  it  was  visibly 
displaced  and  succeeded.  And  although  we  shall  not 
trust  to  analogy  alone  in  filling  out  the  description  of 
existing  appointments,  which  carry  with  them  their  own 
recommendation,  and  explain  their  own  intention,  yet 
within  certain  limits  it  may  &irly  be  alleged  to  determine 
that  which  is  ambiguous,  and  illustrate  that  which  is 
obscure. 

Of  the  paschal  sacrifice  and  accompanying  festival 
(the  latter  of  the  two  rites  in  question),  I  shall  have  to 
speak  hereafter.  The  former,  circumcision,  is  entitled  by 
St.  Paul  a  sign,  and  a  seal.  A  sign  it  was  to  distinguish 
the  chosen  people  from  the  idolatrous  heathen,  to  com- 
memoTote  the  original  covenant  between  God  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  Father  of  their  race  on  the  other;  to 
indicate  the  necessity  of  a  moral  reformation,  and  the 
lajring  aside  of  carnal  impurities;  to  initiate  the  wor- 
shippers of  Jehovah  in  the  religion  which  they  were 
henceforth  to  profess ;  to  guard  their  persons,  as  with  a 
breastplate  of  heavenly  temper,  from  the  assaults  of  evil 
spirits ;  lastly,  to  incorporate  in  one  sacred  polity  them- 
selves, and  their  children,  the  stranger,  who,  from  what- 
ever cause,  was  to  be  enrolled  in  their  community. 
Thus  it  was  a  sign.  A  seal  it  was  to  ratij^/  the  charter 
of  their  privileges,  and  to  assure  them  of  God's  favour 
and  protection  ^     And  such  ostensibly  is  baptism,  a  sign 


*  Duplex  erat  circumcisionis  in- 
stituendfle  ratio,  nempe  ut  signi  et 


ut  sigilli  yicem  pnestaret  Signum 
erat  distinctiyum,  memoratiTUiii, 
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and  a  seaL  And  if,  without  overstepping  the  precedent 
of  evangelical  Scripture,  we  may  follow  out  the  parallel ; — 
if  the  great  Christian  family  be  the  Israel  of  God ;  if 
Christ  be  the  spiritual  Abraham,  the  Father  of  our  race, 
and  we  his  seed ;  if  the  washing  of  water  be  an  emblem 
of  purification,  no  less  lively  than  that  which  it  was 
appointed  to  supersede ;  if  the  service  of  the  temple  be 
continued  in  the  substance,  though  abolished  as  a  shadow; 
if  God's  people  be  still  surrounded  by  unseen  enemies;  and 
if  the  Church  be  a  sacred  polity  in  which  Jehovah  still 
reigns  supreme;  if  there  be  still  a  precious  charter, 
offered  by  God  on  the  one  part,  and  accepted  by  man  on 
the  other ; — ^then  is  baptism  now  what  circumcision  was 
before,  a  sign  to  mark  our  profession,  and  distinguish  us 
from  heathen  men ;  to  remind  us  of  the  solemn  compact 
announced  at  the  waters  of  Jordan  between  God  in 
heaven,  and  Him  who  is  indeed  the  Father  of  the 
fikithful ;  to  depict,  in  a  figure,  the  childlike  innocency 
of  a  spirit  washed  in  the  cleansing  blood  of  Christ ;  to 
commence  a  holy  state  of  discipline,  with  hopes  and 
prayers  that  what  remains  of  life  may  be  conformed  to 
this  beginning ;  to  be  worn  and  cherished  as  a  heavenly 
amulet  against  the  assaults  of  fleshly  lust,  the  wily  malice 
of  our  ghostly  enemy,  and  the  fascinations  of  a  wicked 
world ;  lastly,  a  sign  by  which,  "  as  by  an  instrument,*' 
we  are  adopted  into  the  family  and  naturalized  as  the 
subjects  of  Christ.  In  such  various  manners  may  this 
holy  rite  be  thought  to  fulfil  the  oflice  of  a  sign.  But, 
farther,  baptism   is  a  seal;   God's  seal  by  which   we 


figuratiyum,  initiatimm,  wpo 
ifivXateriKbVy  politicum.  Sigil- 
lum  et  sacramentum  erat  ex  parte 
Dei  proraittentis,  nmul  et  homi- 
Hum  profitenliuin.     Adeo  ut  in 


circumcisione  quasi  yiyeret,  moye- 
ret,  atque  esset  Judaisznus. — Col- 
lecied  from  Spenc.  de  Leg.  Heb, 
lib.  i.  chap,  ir.  sec.  1. 
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are  assured  of  His  gracious  promises,  and  our  seal,  by 
which  we  pledge  ourselves  to  perform  the  annexed 
conditions. 

Such  then  is  the  analogy  between  baptism  and 
circumcision,  cast  in  the  same  mould,  they  exhibit  osten« 
sibly  the  same  characteristic  features.  Lest,  howeyer,  it 
should  be  said  that  this  is  a  mere  accommodation,  not  a 
real  correspondency,  I  leave  the  presumption,  bequeathed 
by  the  elder  economy,  to  its  more  than  fosterchild ;  the 
legacy,  rich  though  it  be,  of  speaking  forms  and  heavenly 
imagery ;  the  still  uncounted  beauties  of  holiness,  found 
by  the  young  inheritor  in  God's  ancient  sanctuary — not 
*^on  Mount  Sinai  Which  gendereth  to  bondage  S"  but  on 
the  holy  hill  of  Zion,  the  type  of  Christian  liberty — I 
leave  this  sacred  treasure  to  lie,  as  it  were,  at  interest. 
Not  till  Christianity  has  proved  itself  self-supported  and 
independent,  not  till  it  has  exhibited  the  wealth  which  it 
derives  from  other  sources,  shall  it  appear  in  its  heredi^ 
tary  state,  decked  in  priestly  robes,  and  chaunting 
temple-melodies.  We  would  not  seem  to  steal  a  bles- 
sing! 

I  speak  of  the  present  time,  the  aspect  in  which  we 
are  to  view  the  spiritual  religion  of  Christ,  at  this  latter 
day.  In  the  course  of  history  a  reverse  order  must  have 
obtained.  Judaism  having  brought  the  infant  Chris- 
tianity, as  a  godfather,  to  the  baptismal  font,  and  standing 
pledged  before  the  world  on  behalf  of  his  spiritual  child, 
•---the  witness  of  its  visible  election,  and  temporary  surety 
for  the  performance  of  its  covenanted  obligation, — trained 
it  for  a  while  in  the  service  of  the  synagogue,  till,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  it  pleased  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
to  spread  over  it  His  benedictory  and  grace-imparting 

'  Gal.  lY.  24. 
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hands,  confirming  it  solemnly  with  heavenly  signs  and 
spiritual  unction. 

From  this  second  baptism  the  Church  acquired  a  true, 
independent,  and  personal  subsistence,  with  which  it 
immediately  prepared  "  to  go  to  the  Gentiles; "  and  if 
the  dress  which  it  still  wore,  and  the  language  which  it 
still  spoke,  carried  with  them  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the 
land,  in  which  the  lot  of  its  earthly  nativity  had  been 
cast,  this  might,  as  occasion  required,  be  laid  aside, 
modified,  or  changed ;  again  to  be  resumed  when  oppor- 
tunity served, — its  fitting,  natural,  and  most  graceful 
attire, — but  not  itself. 

It  now  remains  to  collate  the  doctrine,  thus  generally 
collected  from  Scripture  principles,  with  the  authoritative 
examples  of  Holy  Writ,  alleging  in  each  case,  first,  the 
precepts  of  our  Saviour  and  His  apostles ;  secondly,  the 
resulting  practice  of  the  primitive  saints.  And,  first,  of 
baptism. 

I  have  said  that  the  redemptive  process,  as  it  takes 
place  in  the  soul  of  man,  implies,  first,  that  vital  change 
from  the  old  man  to  the  new,  which  is  properly  entitled 
regeneration ;  and  that  from  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  an  outward  dispensation,  involving  the  union 
of  many  in  one,  we  look  for  some  authentic  mark  by 
which  this  essential  mystery  may  be  individually  and 
generally  certified,  by  which  every  man  may  be  assured 
of  his  own  position,  and  the  Church  be  made  acquainted 
with  her  own  members.  Are  we  then  to  rest  on  this 
presumption  ?  Are  we  to  trust  to  the  mere  analogy  of 
&ith  ?  Far  from  it.  God  forbid  that  we  should  place 
our  dependancy  in  so  concerning  a  matter  on  any 
grounds,  however  probable,  short  of  divine  revelation. 
Let  the  idea  be  shown  to  correspond  to  the  fact     An 
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awakened  sense  of  the  sublime  harmony,  by  which  every 
separate  manifestation  of  the  divine  counsel  is  linked 
together  and  blended  into  one,  cannot»  indeed,  but  be 
useful  as  a  mental  preparation.  It  cannot  but  exalt  our 
appreciation,  and  enrich  our  conceptions  of  revealed 
truth ;  yet  must  these  be  tested  in  all  important  particu- 
lars by  the  text  of  Scripture. 

The  doctrine  of  the  new  birth,  and  its  connexion 
with  baptism,  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  derived  from 
the  creed  of  the  Church  to  which  we  belong.  Here  is  a 
first  presumption  in  its  favour.  It  may  be  traced  to  the 
primitive  Church,  and  the  higher  we  ascend  the  stronger 
will  be  our  persuasion.  It  may  appear  reasonable  on 
Scriptural  principles ;  but  in  whatever  way  it  may  have 
been  rendered  probable,  it  must  be  proved  by  the  written 
Word. 

Now  as  to  the  mere  question  of  fact,  the  evidence 
that  baptism  was  employed  as  an  initiative  rite,  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  at  its  earliest  dawn,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  its  divine  author,  is  too  clear  to  require  discussion. 
^' Jesus  Himself  baptized  not,  but  His  disciples,"  is  the 
testimony  of  an  evangelist  \  That  by  His  express  com- 
mand the  same  practice  was  subsequently  continued  by 
the  apostles,  is  equally  evident.  "  Go  ye — teach  all  na- 
tions— baptizing  them,''  are  His  own  words'.  That  this 
command  is  of  perpetual  obligation,  not  a  hint  appearing 
in  Scripture  to  the  contrary,  seems  at  first  sight  equally 
indisputable.  **  There  is  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism," i^  the  language  of  an  apostle  when  enumerating 
the  essentials  of  the  Christian  scheme';  and  again  the 
same  apostle  specifies  the  doctrine  of  baptism  as  part  of 
"  the  foundation" — ^the  word  of  the  beginning  of  Christ*. 

'  John  iv.  2.      •  Matt,  xxviii.  19.      » Eph.  iy.  5.      *  Heb.  vi.  1 . 
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These  passages  sufficiently  intimate  the  high  importance 
and  pennanent  validity  of  this  solemn  ordinance. 

Nevertheless,  it  has  been  argued  by  men  not  generally 
deficient  in  piety  or  learnings  that  the  use  of  baptism,  as 
originally  instituted,  was  in  a  great  measure  locaJ,  and 
(Utogether  temporary ;  that  it  was  at  the  time,  a  wise  and 
merciful  concession  to  Jewish  habits  and  prepossessions^ 
but  that  it  ought  to  have  been  discontinued,  as  tending  to 
formalism  when  the  Hebrew  polity  was  destroyed,  and 
Christianity  no  longer  propagated  from  Palestine  as  a 
centre.  In  a  word,  that  it  is,  at  best,  an  indifferent 
matter,  and  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  binding  observance* 
What  a  striking  instance  of  the  inadequacy  of  mere  texts, 
however  cogent,  to  establish  any  truth  in  the  minds  even 
of  sincere  inquirers^  which  they  believe  to  be  against 
the  analogy  of  revealed  truth,  and  the  dictates  of  im 
awakened  conscience.  And  indeed,  if  Christianity  were 
not  intended  to  be  promulgated  in  an  outward  and  his- 
torical Church,  there  could  be  no  need  of  a  formal  instru- 
ment to  enroll  or  engraft  its  members.  And  again,  if 
this  instrument  were  mereli/  formal,  the  Church,  of  which 
it  is  as  it  were  the  key,  would  be  merely  outward,  and 
would  have  no  necessary  connes^ion  with  vital  Chris- 
tianity. In  either  case  it  would  not  be  easy  to  defend 
the  use  of  baptism  from  the  most  serious  objections. 

True  it  is  that  Scriptural  authority  so  clear  as  that 
which  I  have  adduoed,  (to  say  nothing  of  primitive  creeds, 
and  Catholic  observance,)  ought  to  have  led  these  olgec- 
tions  to  a  different  conclusion.  I  mean,  that  it  should 
have  led  them  to  re*examine  the  grounds  of  their  opinion; 
for  I  am  far  from  intimating  that  any  man  can  be  obliged 
to  do  violence  either  to  reason  or  to  conscience.  The 
clear  evidence  which  thus  exists  of  the  institution  of 
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baptism,  as  a  permanent  ordinance,  ought  to  have  been 
taken  as  a  proof  that  any  hypothesis  inconsistent  with 
this  fact  must  be  unsound;  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
cannot  but  have  been  meant  to  be  visibly  defined,  and 
that  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  entered,  could  not 
have  been  merely  formal.  And  if  the  argument  from 
Scripture  were  left  in  this  state,  it  would  surely  carry 
conviction  to  an  unbiassed  mind.  Christ  did  ordain 
visible  baptism  as  an  instrument  of  admission  into  His 
Church ;  therefore  the  Church  itself  is  a  vital  institution. 
The  ordinance  of  Christ  cannot  but  be  holy  and  beneficial; 
therefore  baptism  is  a  holy  rite,  and  productive  of  great 
"benefits."  It  does  not  necessarily  or  properly  lead  to 
formalism,  which  is  most  unholy ;  it  is  not  a  mere  form. 

But  if  this  be  so,  we  may  surely  expect  some  more 
explicit  information  in  Scripture  on  so  important  a  sub- 
ject. So,  leaving  the  question  of  fact,  let  us  now  consult 
the  oracles  of  God,  as  to  the  nature  and  use  of  baptism. 
Let  us  but  prove  direcUy  from  the  sacred  text  that  this 
ordinance  is  a  sacrament,  or  formal  instrument  of  grac^, 
(a  conclusion  to  which  we  have  already  arrived  by  another 
path,)  and  every  objection  to  its  use,  every  doubt  as  to  its 
validity,  vanishes  at  once. 

With  this  view,  let  us  recur  to  the  sacred  text.  And 
here  we  are  forcibly  reminded  that  John  the  Baptist,  the 
herald  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  had  already  employed 
emblematic  washing  avowedly  as  the  shadow  and  prelude 
of  another  baptism,  to  be  administered  with  far  higher 
authority,  and  attended  with  far  mightier  powers.  And 
although  it  is  an  inward  purification,  a  spiritual  and  fiery 
cleansing,  which  was  announced  by  the  second  Elias,  (this 
being  the  point  of  contrast  between  his  own  baptism,  and 
that  which  was  to  supersede  it,)  yet  the  outwardness  of 
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Christian  baptism  being  admitted  as  a  fact,  the  declaration 
above  alluded  to,  throws  great  light  upon  its  inward  nature. 

Again,  we  cannot  but  remember  that  our  Saviour  was 
Himself  baptized.  This,  in  the  first  instance,  may  have 
been  done  out  of  respect  to  an  existing  institution :  but 
when  we  find  that  a  formal  unction  from  the  Holy  One 
immediately  followed,  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of 
Sonship,  solemnly  pronounced  by  God  Himself,  in  favour 
of  His  well-beloved,  can  we  doubt  that  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  became  an  example  and  pattern  of  that  which  He 
subsequently  enjoined  upon  his  followers?  Are  we  not 
confirmed  in  the  belief  that  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby 
we  cry  Abba,  father,  was  henceforth  to  be  bestowed  in 
connexion  with  the  "  laver  of  regeneration?*' 

But  it  is  principally  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  that 
we  learn  the  true  character,  as  of  the  Christian  mysteries 
in  general,  so  in  particular  of  this  holy  ordinance,  and 
remarkably  from  that  sublime  disclosure  vouchsafed  by 
our  Lord  to  Nicodemus  at  the  commencement  of  His 
public  ministry,  recorded  in  the  third  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel.  If  this  divine  discourse  refer  to  baptism,  it  would 
appear  to  set  the  main  question  at  rest  for  ever.  *^  Except 
a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God."  These  words  decide  the  pointy 
and  it  only  remains  to  determine  with  what  limitation,  if 
any,  they  are  to  be  understood,  and  what  is  their  practical 
application.  A  few  commentators,  with  Calvin  at  their 
head,  have  opposed  this  interpretation.  On  the  other  hand, 
(if  the  point  were  to  be  settled  by  authority,)  it  would  be 
easy  to  produce  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  But  it  will  be  more 
satisfactory  to  try  the  question  on  its  own  merit ;  and  as 
the  force  of  particular  expressions  must  be  determined  in 
a  great  measure  by  the  connexion  in  which  they  occur,  I 
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shall,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  extract  the  entire 
passage — ^perhaps  the  most  suggestive,  and  among  the 
most  important  in  the  Scriptures.  "  Jesus  answered,  and 
said  unto  him.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  Except 
a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God.    Nicodemus  saith  unto  him.  How  can  a  man  be  bom 

when  he  is  old  ?   can  he  enter  the  second  time  into  his 

• 

mother's  womb,  and  be  bom  ?  Jesus  answered.  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  and  that 
which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  Spirit.  Marvel  not  that  I 
said  unto  thee,  Ye  must  be  bom  again.  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but 
canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth:  so 
is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit.  Nicodemus 
answered  and  said  unto  him,  How  can  these  things  be  ? 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  a  master  of 
Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things*?" 

From  this  we  gather — first,  that  regeneration  is  a 
necessary  pre-requisite  for  admission  into  that  happy 
state  here  entitled  the  kingdom  of  God:  and  while  the 
spiritual  nature  of  both  is  fully  admitted,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  latter,  certainly  in  this  passage,  if 
not  in  every  other,  is  to  be  taken  in  connexion  with  its 
visible  exponent,  the  Church,  or  pastoral  fold  of  Christ 
on  earth.  For  so  it  is  expressly  declared — "If  I  have 
told  you  earthly  things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye 
believe  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things*  ?"  The  kingdom 
of  God  therefore,  which  the  unregenerate  can  neither  see 
nor  enter,  is  an  invisible  estate,  visibly  represented.  And 
if  in  respect  of  its  invisible  character,  it  cannot  be  so 

»  John  iii.  3—10.  •  John  iii.  12. 
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much  as  seen,  without  a  vital  and  spiritual  transformation, 
80  in  respect  to  its  visible  character,  it  cannot  be  entered 
without  some  outward  and  formal  instrument.  Accord- 
ingly, our  blessed  Lord  reiterates  his  assertion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  regeneration  with  this  further  explanation, 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  that  except  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  canpot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God.'*  And  without  recurring  to  suppositions,  to 
which  a  shade  of  uncertainty  may  attach,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently concluded  that  in  the  expression  "  bom  of  water,** 
some  allusion  to  visible  baptism,  or  emblematic  washing, 
is  intended.  But  in  the  awe-inspiring  relation  of  our 
Saviour,  it  is  a  new  birth  by  water  and  spirit^  which  is 
pronounced  essential ;  a  new  birth  by  spiritual  water,  or 
spirit,  having  water  for  its  appointed  emblem  and  symbol ; 
its  emblem,  inasmuch  as  the  spiritual  effect  is  herein,  as 
It  were  sensibly  depicted;  and  its  symbol,  inasmuch  as 
this  effect  is  hereby  virtually  conveyed. 

And  with  this  may  be  compared  the  previous  declar- 
ations of  the  Baptist, — "  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water 
unto  repentance*,"  "but  there  standeth  one  among  you 
whom  ye  know  not*,**  "  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  with  fire','*  even  with  that  Holy  Spirit,  the  first 
effusion  of  which  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  marked  and 
symbolized  by  tongues  of  fire,  multiplied  and  divided  so  as 
to  light  on  every  man :  that  spiritual  fire  by  which  not  the 
"  laver  of  regeneration"  solely,  but  the  whole  body  of  the 
Church,  with  all  its  functions,  should  thenceforth  be 
quickened  and  informed. 

Yet,  "the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou 
hearest  the  sound  thereof,  yet  cannot  tell  whence  it 
Cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born 

'  Matt.  iii.  11.  *  John  i.  26.  '  Luke  iii.  ]  6. 
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of  the  Spirit.'*  A  divine  and  supei>8ensual  operation,  we 
perceive  its  effects,  and  confidently  infer  the  reality  of  its 
agency:  but  we  cannot  detect  its  mysterious  origin,  or 
follow  it  in  its  unseen  course.  SuflS^ce  it  for  us  to  be 
assured,  that  "whosoever  is  bom  of  water,"  is,  under 
certain  conditions,  "  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,"  and 
that  without  this  second  birth,  thus  vitally  and  formally 
imparted,  we  cannot  appreciate  the  nature,  or  so  much 
as  enter  the  precincts  of  that  kingdom  of  God,  which  is 
itself  in  a  large  sense,  "  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
an  inward  and  spiritual  grace." 

Such  then  is  baptism — both  a  vital  and  a  formal  act, 
vnth  a  reference  respectively  to  the  invisible  and  visible 
Church :  the  condition  under  which  these  two  characters 
are  united  and  rendered  identical,  being  faith.  "  Go  ye,** 
said  our  Lord  to  his  apostles,  "into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  eveiy  creature.  He  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned'.** 

This  is  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  Christian 
message  is  to  be  delivered.  All  who  receive  it  are  to  be 
baptized.  A  divine  gift  is  hereby  communicated;  they 
ate  made  spiritual  persons :  and  their  belief  thus  mani- 
fested, having  the  power  of  truth,  and  working  by  love, 
takes  the  form  of  righteousness,  and  issues  in  salvation. 
It  is  therefore  absolutely  incumbent  on  the  Church  to 
offer  baptism,  and  on  every  individual  convert  (much  more 
every  member  born  in  her  household,  and  nursed  upon  her 
bosom),  to  receive  it.  It  is  not  indeed  said,  or  implied, 
that  every  one  who  is  not  baptized,  will  be  condemned. 
"By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith *,**  is  the  apostolic 
doctrine,  and  it  is  no  where  asserted  that  grace,  or  "  the 

» Marie  xvi.  15, 16.  •  Eph.  ii.  8. 
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gift  of  God,"  cannot  be  bestowed  or  matured,  except  it  be 
thos  visibly  sealed.  But  "he  that  belie veth  not  is  con- 
demned already';"  and  to  refuse  or  neglect  baptism  (unless 
through  invincible  ignorance)  is  infidelity.  Baptism  there- 
fore, formal  baptism,  in  the  words  of  our  Church,  "  is  ffene^ 
raUt/  necessary  to  salvation. 

Again,  a  voluntary  entrance  into  a  new  state,  supposes 
an  abandonment  and  rejection  of  the  old.  This  again 
implies  that  change  of  purpose  which  is  expressed  in  the 
term  repentance.  "  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  at  hand,"  was  "  the  voice  of  him  that  cried  in  the 
wilderness"."  This  was  the  baptism  of  water.  "  Repent, 
and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost'."  This  was  the  baptism  of  water  and  of 
the  Spirit.  But  repentance  was  implied  in  both.  Repent- 
ance, therefore,  being  involved  in  that  trustful  acceptance 
of  the  Gospel  which  has  been  described  as  the  pre-requisite 
of  baptism,  forms,  with  faith,  the  conditions  on  which  its 
eventual  efficacy  depends. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  compare  with  these  statements 
the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church,  as  expressed  in  her 
Articles,  Catechism,  and  baptismal  service,  from  all  of 
which  it  appears,  that  baptism,  implying  actual  regene- 
ration, is  the  instrument  by  which  we  are  visibly  engrafted 
into  Christ's  Church  and  family,  faith  and  repentance 
being  required  on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  as  the  con- 
dition of  its  spiritual  efficiency.  To  be  effectual,  it  must 
be  "rightly  received*." 

Here,  however,  a  question  properly  arises  as  to  the 
sense  in  which  these  conditions  are  said  to  be  required. 
Not,  surely,  as  if  by  any  inherent  merit,  or  antecedent 

'  John  iii.  1 8.        •  Matt  iu.  2,        •  Acts  ii.  38.         *  Article  xxvii. 
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congruity,  they  of  themselves  procured  sacramental  grace, 
of  vehich,  in  fact,  they  are  rather  to  be  considered  as 
products  than  as  causes.  The  gift  of  regeneration  is 
purely  unmerited,  purely  originative.  But  they  are 
required  from  adult  converts,  (of  livhom  alone  in  the 
passages  of  Scripture  cited  in  this  behalf  is  the  question,) 
to  do  away  the  impediments  which  a  will  mysteriously 
diseased,  and  by  habits  of  actual  sin  increasingly  per* 
verted,  oppose  to  the  reception  of  the  remedy  by  which 
its  own  disorders  are  to  be  rectified.  They  prove  that 
the  divine  work  is  already  so  far  commenced,  as  to 
bring  the  recipient  under  the  operation  of  the  healing 
process,  by  the  mercy  of  God  provided  in  the  Church, 
under  the  Physician  of  souls;  to  whose  benignant  and 
effectual  care  the  convert  desires  to  be  committed. 
Upon  this,  baptism  is  administered,  as  a  sign  and  pledge 
of  the  mercy  herein  conditionally  promised,  and  thus  far 
actually  bestowed,  that  the  individual  baptized  is  placed 
in  a  state  of  salvation  which,  nevertheless,  he  is  required 
and  empowered  to  work  out  for  himself,  and  this  **  with 
fear  and  trembling."  **  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved."  If  his  professions  are  insincere,  or 
merely  formal,  nothing  is  effected.  He  •  is  still  *^  in  the 
gall  of  bitterness,  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity  ^"  Thus 
iar  he  has  done  nothing,  except  to  purchase  to  himself 
greater  condemnation.  Yet  he  is  brought  within  the 
fold  of  Christ ;  he  is  surrounded  by  the  means  of  grace : 
and  if  hereafter  he  should  ''come  to  himself,"  if  he 
should  be  brought,  by  penitence  and  faith,  to  assert  his 
actual  position,  as  a  baptized  member  of  the  Church,  we 
may  conclude  that  he  has  been  all  along  **  bom  of  water 
and  Spirit ;"  that  the  seed  of  God,  originally  implanted, 

>  Acts  Till.  23. 
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has  remained  in  his  soul,  and  now  at  length  begins  to 
put  forth  its  shoots  heavenward.  In  no  individual 
instance  can  we  entertain  a  hope,  that  such  will  be  the 
blessed  result;  nay,  in  the  case  of  sinister  views  and 
conscious  hypocrisy,  we  may  well  apprehend  the  signal 
and  immediate  judgment  of  God ;  or,  at  least,  a  final 
impenitency  and  judicial  hardness  of  heart.  Even  in 
this  last  and  worst  case,  however,  we  are  not  warranted  in 
pronouncing  a  sentence  of  absolute  reprobation.  A  hope 
was  held  out  by  the  apostle  to  Simon  Magus.  But  when 
these  darker  shades  of  guilt  are  absent,  when  baptism  has 
been  received  formally,  under  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances, with  an  imperfect  consent  of  the  will,  why  should 
we  doubt  that  the  mercy  of  heaven  has  been  vouchsafed 
in  the  manner  above  described,  that  is,  by  subsequent 
effectuation,  to  ten  times  ten  thousand  of  the  saints  who 
are  now  in  bliss  ? 

To  take  the  extreme  case  of  armies,  tribes,  and 
nations  baptized  in  obedience  to  the  bidding  and  example 
of  their  chief.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  are  these  benefitted 
by  their  baptism  ?  Individually,  immediately,  presently, 
not  at  all.  Unaccompanied  with  real  conversion  their 
baptism  leaves  them,  as  it  finds  them,  impenitent  and 
unbelieving— Christians  in  name,  heathens  in  fact.  But 
trace  the  process  a  step  further.  The  multitude^  thus 
formally  enrolled  among  the  faithftil,  are  placed  at  once 
under  the  influence  of  Church  ordinances.  The  dedi- 
cation of  themselves  to  Christ's  service,  which  they 
have  vowed  at  the  font,  though  in  the  first  instance 
involuntary,  proves,  in  many  instances,  a  willing  attd 
cordial  allegiance.  The  preacher  is  sent;  they  hear; 
they  believe ;  they  congregate  for  worship  and  commu- 
nion; they  grow  in  grace.     I  am  far  from  insinuating 
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that  catechetical  instruction  ought  not  to  have  preceded 
instead  of  following  baptism.  In  most  cases  it  has  done 
so,  though  to  a  less  extent  than  would  be  required  by 
modem  views.  But  looking  at  the  event  as  it  has  actu- 
ally been  ordered  by  the  providence  of  God,  can  we 
refuse  to  admit,  that  from  the  baptism  thus  administered 
multitudes  have  dated  the  commencement  of  their  spiritual 
life,  though  years  may  have  elapsed  before  they  learnt  to 
assert,  and  by  faith  to  realize,  their  high  privileges? 
They  were  discipled,  baptized,  taught,  I  will  not  fear  to 
say,  in  generd  accordance  with  the  revealed  design  of 
Christ;  and,  however  imperfectly  the  work  may  have  been 
carried  forward,  however  its  progress  may  have  been 
retarded,  negatively  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  system 
subsequently  pursued,  and  positively  by  the  corruptions 
with  which  it  was  infected,  however  mixed  the  results 
may  have  long  continued,  and,  alas !  still  remain,  from 
"  this  beginning,'*  (not  a  mere  epoch,  but  under  God  a 
true  original,)  we  are  to  date  our  own  Christianity  and 
that  of  our  forefathers,  with  all  that  the  Church  has  been 
and  done,  from  its  first  plantation  to  the  present  day. 
And  though  the  conversion  of  our  pagan  ancestors  may 
at  first  have  been  little  else  than  baptism,  we  have  no 
right  to  call  it  nominal ;  for  those  who  began  with  bap- 
tizing went  on  to  evangelize.  Thus  the  torch  of  Chris- 
tianity having  been  lit  from  the  fire  of  heaven,  though 
for  a  while  it  may  have  shed  but  a  feeble  light,  soon 
brightened  into  a  steady  flame,  which,  after  many  varia- 
tions, has  eventually  diffused  itself  into  the  illumination 
which  we  now  enjoy  \ 


*  The  historj  of  a  nation  inaj, 
in  this  respect,  be  compared  to 
that  of  an  indiyidual.  Baptized 
in  infancy,  with  everything  yet  to 


learn,  the  faith  of  its  childhood  is 
naturally  childish,  simple,  and  un- 
suspecting. Ardent  and  sincere 
in  youth,  yet  liable  to  extrava- 
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And  this  leads  me,  as  may  perhaps  have  been  anti- 
cipated, to  the  question  of  infant  baptism,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  demands  a  separate  examination.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  said  to  prove  that,  though  the  circum- 
stances under  which  baptism  is  administered  to  an  infant 
and  an  adult  convert  from  heathenism,  present  a  re- 
markable difference,  (beautifully  illustrated  in  the  cor- 
responding offices  in  the  English  Liturgy,)  yet  that  this 
difference  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  former.  The 
sacrament,  indeed,  remains  precisely  the  same  in  the  two 
cases ;  its  validity  absolute,  its  significancy  unchanged,  its 
eventual  benefit  neither  more  nor  less  contingent.  The 
sacrament  is  the  same,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  rightly  received  differ  only  in  appearance.  Let  it 
never  be  forgotten  that  baptism,  as  the  symbol  of  rege- 
neration, marks  the  beginning,  not  the  attainment  of 
spiritual  life :  the  cause,  not  the  effect,  conversion  incho- 
ate, not  conversion  complete ;  a  preliminary  willingness, 
or,  to  trace  the  mystery  a  step  backward,  an  absence  of 
unwillingness,  produced  divinely  by  the  free  mercy  and 
good  providence  of  God.  Whatever  is  more  than  this, 
the  first,  the  very  first  movement  of  the  moral  being,  at 


gance;  in  manhood  sober  and 
rational,  jet  too  often  deficient  in 
fervour;  in  old  age  returning 
again  to  a  senile  childhood,  with 
something  of  the  affectionate- 
ness,  and  more  of  the  puerility  of 
its  infant  creed.  Such  at  least 
are  the  conclusions  of  past  expe- 
rience. They  bear  this  sad,  but 
useful  lesson,  not  to  trust  to  the 
eneigies  of  the  human  mind,  or 
the  influence  of  human  institu- 
tions, as  if  they  had  a  natural 
tendency  to  permanent  and  con- 
tinuous improvement.    Their  na- 


tural course  is  a  cycle,  once  and 
but  once  accomplished.  Birth, 
growth,  maturity,  old  age,  and 
death,  ever  dying ;  not  the  eutha- 
nasy  of  the  Phoenix,  nor  pregnant, 
as  in  that  beautiful  allegory,  with 
its  own  renewal  and  palingenesy, 
but  a  death  indeed.  How  far  this 
has  been  already  controlled  by  the 
divine  life  that  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  whether  it  will  ulti- 
mately be  over-ruled,  so  as  to  con- 
sist with  an  indefinite  earthly 
progress  of  the  human  species  at 
large,  is  another  question. 
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the  instant  of  its  birth,  is  grace^  sealed,  represented, 
revealed  in  the  outward  washing.  Why  then  are  faith 
and  penitence  required  in  the  adult  as  preliminary 
conditions  of  baptism,  except  to  indicate  that  childlike 
recipiency,  that  negation  of  positive  impediment,  fjie 
perfect  image  of  which  is  seen  in  the  cradled  nursling  by 
the  free-loving  mercy  and  providential  care  of  heaven, 
brought  to  the  "laver  of  regeneration'?" 

To  this  state  in  after  life  we  can  but  approximate ; 
and  adult  baptism  must  suppose,  or  more  properly  supply 
a  foregone  conclusion,  antedating  itself,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
that  it  may  synchronize  and  coincide  with  the  true,  the 
heavenly  nativity  of  the  soul,  and  so  conduct  us  to  that 
better  infancy  of  heart,  in  respect  of  which,  "  as  new-bom 
babes,  we  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word,  that  we 
may  be  fed  therewith"."  At  the  risk,  however,  of  being 
deemed  obscure,  and  perhaps  paradoxical,  I  may  not 
dissemble  my  conviction  that  it  is  not  lawful'  to  subject 
spiritual  operations,  the  issues  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal, 
to  logical  inferences,  or  to  comprise  them  in  definite 
statements.  They  are  made  known  to  us  in  Scripture, 
either  as  visual  symbols,  which  we  are  bound  to  accept  as 
their  appointed  representatives,  or  else  in  verbal  formu- 
laries, true  to  the  extent  in  which  they  are  intended  to 


^  Without  faith  there  is  no 
power  of  repentance  :  without  a 
commencing  repentance  no  power 
to  faith:  and  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  will  either  to  repent, 
or  to  have  faith,  in  the  Gospel 
sense  of  the  words,  is  itself  a  con- 
sequence of  the  redemption  of 
mankind,  a  free  gift  of  the  Re- 
deemer ;  the  guilt  of  its  rejection, 
the  refusing  to  avail  ourselves  of 


the  power,  heing  all  that  we  can 
consider  as  exclusively  attrihu- 
tahle  to  our  own  act.  —  Colb- 
ridoe's  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  313. 

•  1  Pet.  ii.  2. 

*  Possihilitj  as  coincident  with 
the  divine  will  and  permission,  is 
expressed  in  Latin  bj  the  word 

fasy  to  which  we  have  no  term  ex- 
actly equivalent. 
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be  taken ;  practically  true,  but  not  involying  the  whole 
truth,  which  is  essentially  transcendent,  and  cannot  be 
Terbally  enunciated.    And  of  these  there  are  many,  each 
a  ray  irom  the  same  central  light,  but  severally  refracted, 
that  they  may  serve  the  purposes  of  mental  vision,  by  the 
atmosphere  through  which  they  pass ;  and  this,  (if  th# 
illustration  may  be  allowed  me,)  at  different  angles ;  yet 
upon  a  general  comparison  these  deviations  disappear,  and 
their  convergency  is  ascertained.     So  are  we  conducted 
to  their  common  origin,  ''  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  '•" 
The  divine  act  of  regeneration,  though  in  one  sense 
complete  at  the  moment  when  it  takes  place,  yet,  in 
another  sense,  (consistent  with  the  former  only  **  after  a 
divine  and  heavenly  manner,")  it  is  perpetually  origi- 
nated, a  continual  fir^L    That  this  must  be  possible,  and 
that  it  U  m  attribute  of  Deity,  we  know  from  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  second  Person  in  the  Godhead ;  "  Thou 
art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee'."    Hence, 
regeneration  is  continued,  so  to  speak,  in  the  soul  under 
the  form  of  rencmaiion^  of  which  it  would  be  a  sort  of 
presumption  to  speak  in  other  terms  than  those  of  the 
Collect  for  the  Sunday  after  Christmas  day ;  '^  Grant  that 
we  being  regenerate,  and  made  thy  children  by  adoption 
and  grace,  may  daily  be  reuew^d  by  thy  Holy  Spirit." 
The  misunderstanding  of  this  principle  has  led   to  an 
error  in  doctrine,  which  might  have  been  regarded  in  no 
worse  light  than  as  an  inconvenient  and  somewhat  irre- 
verent change  of  established  phraseology,  but  from  its 
unfortunate  bearing  on  the   question   of   baptism.     A 
divine  change  being  of  course  assumed  to  be  in  every 
case  indispensable,  and  many  religious  persons,  perhaps  a 
majority  of  those  distinguished  for  eminent  piety,  expe- 

*  See  Note  to  Sermon  ziii.  *  Heb.  i.  ii. 
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riencing  this  change,  or  more  properly,  its  effect,  with 
peculiar  liveliness  on    some  particular  occasion,   from 
which  they  date  ever  after  their  restoration  to  the  favour 
of  Gody  this  self-constituted  epoch  is  identified  with  that 
new  or  heavenly  birth,  without  which  a  man  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God.    And  if  by  this  no  more  were 
meant,  than  that  the  emotions  experienced  were  of  spiri- 
tual origin,  and  an  evidence  to  the  individual  of  bis  own 
regenerate  state,  such  an  opinion  might  be  left  undis^ 
turbed.    Though  in  itself  but  a  fallible  indication,  yet 
when  tested  by  outward  renovation  of  life,  it  would  be  an 
equal  want  of  charity  and  judgment  to  treat  these  so 
called  experiences  as  merely  delusive.    For  something 
similar  to  this  mtist  occur  to  the  children  of  God  dc^  hy 
day*     It  is  the  struggle  of  the  spirit  with  the  flesh ;  the 
law  of  the  inner  man  at  war  with  the  law  that  is  in  our 
members.    And  what  wonder  if  this  contest,  having  on 
some  one  occasion  been  attended  with  a  distincter  consci*- 
ousness,  and  blessed  with  a  more  signal  victory,  the  soul 
should  then  be  placed,  as  it  were,  on  vantage  ground, 
and  fight  the  good  fight  with  higher  resolution  ever  after? 
But  when,   from  a  misunderstanding  of  our  Saviour's 
words  to  Nicodemus,  it  is  contended  that  such  must  be 
the  experience  of  eoery  man,  sensibly  felt  and  distinctly 
remembered ;  or  when,  by  the  help  of  their  own  confes*- 
sions,  it  is  affected  to  cull  the  regenerate  portion  of  the 
Church  from  the  remainder,  and  this  by  a  process  which 
leaves  behind  a  number  of  the  humblest,  purest,  wisest 
of  Christ's  little  ones,  passing  over  their  affectionate, 
single-minded,  and  consistent  piety,  because  it  is  habitual, 
a  second  nature  so  early  and  so  well  engrafted  upon  the 
first,  under  such  happy  influences  of  cultivation,  soil,  and 
climate,  as  to  have  left  no  scar,  nothing  to  mark  the  point 
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of  separation  between  the  old  bark  from  the  new ;  or  to 
vary  the  metaphor,  because  it  has  flowed  in  a  gradually 
swelling,  but  placid  stream,  from  infancy  to  age ;  when 
these  are  the  inferences,  so  fiJse  and  so  uncharitable^ 
which  are  drawn  from  this  opinion,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  show  that  in  deflecting  from  the  orthodox  standard,  it 
has  become  both  theoretically  false,  and  practically  mis- 
chievous. This,  however,  is  not  all,  or  the  worst.  By 
limiting  regeneration  to  a  casualty  of  after  life,  at  best 
the  manifestation  of  a  vital  principle,  it  nullifies  baptism, 
reducing  it  from  a  sacrament, — the  sign  and  seal  of  a 
divine  energy,  not  otherwise  to  be  traced  to  its  source, 
though  in  its  effects  most  noticeable, — ^reducing  it,  I  say, 
from  a  sacramental  initiation  to  a  mere  introductory  form, 
which  cannot  be  neglected  without  presumption,  and 
which  yet  can  hardly  be  observed  without  superstition ; 
and  this,  whether  it  is  used  to  recommend  the  in&nt  to 
the  congregation  at  large,  or  the  converted  adult  to  a 
segregated  portion,  the  Church  in  deed,  as  opposed  to  the 
professing  Christian  world. 

But  to  resume.  The  true  doctrine  leads  to  this 
important  maxim.  That  which,  by  the  mercy  of  God, 
we  have^  we  are  still  bound,  and  irresistibly  impelled,  to 
pray  for.  That  which  we  are^  we  pray  to  fe,  and  by 
praying,  continually  become.  That  which  clear  reve- 
lations, visible  providences,  authentic  sacraments,  assure 
us  that  we  have  been  made,  we  are  commanded,  encou- 
raged every  way  obliged,  each  man  for  himself,  to  realize. 
This,  which  describes  our  Christian  state  in  general,  is 
the  key-note  to  the  English  Liturgy  (herein  essentially 
Catholic),  in  all  its  parts,  and  more  than  explains  that 
seeming  inconsistency,  to  which  an  objection  has  been 
taken,  as  if  it  spoke  the  language  neither  of  saint  nor 
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sinner.  How  should  it  be  otherwise,  when  every  Chris- 
tian is,  and  must  be  in  one  sense,  both,  and  in  anothef 
sense,  neither? 

With  reference  to  the  present  subject,  we  come  to 
this  conclusion,  that  the  divine  gift  of  regeneration, 
though  it  can  never  be  lost,  (the  second  birth  con  no 
more  be  annulled  than  the  first,)  is  yet  continually  to  be 
cherished  ;  though  it  has  undoubtedly  been  received,  it  is 
still  an  object  of  daily  and  hourly  prayer.  It  was  Chris- 
tians, not  Heathens,  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
addressed  in  this  character,  and  on  this  supposition,  men 
already  regenerate  by  baptism,  and  supposed  to  be  regene- 
rate indeed,  whom  St.  Paul  exhorted  to  "  put  off  the  old," 
and  "put  on  the  new  man*;"  not  in  the  way  of  reproof, 
or  as  a  special  necessity,  but  as  a  striving,  necessary  at  all 
times,  and  for  all.  One  apostle  declares  that  "  old  things 
are  passed  away;  behold  all  things  are  become  new*:"  and 
another,  "looks  for  a  new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  rigliteousness'." 


'  Eph.  iv.  22—24. 

•  2  Cor.  V.  17. 

'  2  Peter  Hi.  13.  On  the  same 
principle  is  to  be  explained  the  dif- 
ficult Terse  in  the  first  epistle  of 
St.  John.  "  Whosoever  is  bom  of 
Ood,"  (or  is  regenerate,)  ^  doth  not 
commit  sin ;  for  his  seed  remaineth 
in  him :  and  he  cannot  sin,  because 
he  is  bom  of  God^"  He  speaks  of 
the  inner  man,  Christ  that  liveth  in 
us,  our  second,  better,  truer  self, 
as  fully  realized.  This  is  what 
ive  are,  and  this,  nevertheless,  is 
vrhat  we  must  ever  pray  to  be- 
come. For  there  is,  as  the  apostle 
well  knew,  another  man,  not  yet  so 
put  off,  but  that  it  remains  to  try 
*  1  John  iii.  0. 


and  exercise  the  former,  as  the 
Israelite  and  the  native  Canaanite 
dwelt  together,  at  variance,  in  the 
land  of  promise.  That  no  supra- 
lapsarian  perfection,  no  actual  im- 
peccability is  contemplated  by  the 
apostle,  is  evident  from  his  own 
words.  *'  If  any  man  sin,  we  have 
an  advocate  with  the  Father^." 
Evidently  meaning  the  regenerate; 
for  "  we"  or  *'  ye"  are  used  through- 
out this  epistle,  in  the  highest  and 
most  encouraging  sense.  *'  We 
are  of  God."  "  Greater  is  he  that 
is  in  ifoUy  than  he  that  is  in  the 
world  <^."  Yet  "  if  fve  say  that  we 
have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves, 
and  the  tmth  is  not  in  us^."  Well, 

^  1  John  it  1.  *  I  John  iv.  4. 
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And  though,  with  exquisite  propriety,  we  are  taught 
id  pray  for  this  further  gift,  under  the  name  of  renovation, 
yet  it  is  in  effect  the  same.  To  be  "  transformed  by  the 
renewing  of  our  mind',"  is  to  undergo  an  absolute  and 
vital  change ;  only  it  is  not  birth,  not  the  first  origin  of 
change.  This,  indeed,  is  pre-supposed,  and  could  not 
otherwise  be  prescribed  or  commanded.  Our  Saviour 
does  not  say,  be  ye  regenerate,  as  if  the  accomplishment 


&nd  icripturally  is  it  said  in  the 
ninth  Article  '^  that  this  (original) 
infection  of  nature  doth  remain, 
jea,  in  them  diat  are  regene- 
rated." 

Compare  with  this  the  equally 
difficult  paMage  in  the  sixth 
Chapter  of  Hehrews,  which  may 
he  regarded  as  the  conrerse  of  that 
which  we  hare  heen  considering. 
'^For  it  is  impossible  for  those 
who  Were  once  enlightened,  and 
hare  tasted  of  the  hearenly  gift, 
and  were  made  partakers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  hare  tasted  the 
good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers 
,of  the  world  to  come,  if  they  shall 
fall  away,  to  renew  them  again 
unto  repentance  ^^ 

The  regenerate  cannot  sin,  or  if 
they  do,  they  cannot  he  sared, 
because  sin  would,  in  this  case, 
amount  to  an  utter  extinction  of 
the  saving  principle  in  man.  Not 
that  a  logical  consistency  between 
the  two  passages  is  possible,  for 
they  are  disparate  manifestations 
of  the  same  inejQTable  truth.  The 
practical  inference,  however,  is 
evident,  and  most  edifying — ^in  the  | 
one  case  for  encouragement,  in  the 
other  for  warning.  The  decla- 
ration of  St.  John  amounts  to  this. 
Hope  everything,  for  there  is  that 
*  1  John  i.  a  •  Hob.  vi.  4-6.      | 


within  you,  which,  if  called  into 
exercise,  cannot  but  be  consonant 
with  the  will  of  God,  from  whom 
it  is  derived.  That  <^  St  Paul 
reverses  the  picture.  Fear  every 
thing,  for  in  exact  proportion  as 
the  divine  principle  shall  have 
been  developed  in  your  nature,  if, 
notwithstanding,  the  power  of  evil 
prevails,  it  will  be  difficult,  and 
eventually  impossible,  to  regain  the 
mastery.  The  sublime  revelation 
of  our  Saviour  is  to  the  same  efiect: 
and  if  not  more  alarming,  is,  if 
possible,  more  vividly  and  affi^ct- 
ingly  awakening.  "When  the 
unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a 
man,  he  walketh  through  dry 
places,  seeking  rest,  and  findcth 
none^,"  &c. 

The  sixteenth  Article  on  Sin 
after  Baptism,  is  a  proper  cor* 
rective  to  the  false  inferences,  of 
a  practical  kind,  which  have  been 
drawn  from  this  doctrine,  as  well 
by  Supralapsarian  Calvinists,  as  by 
the  favourer  of  Romish  expiation, 
whether  penance  before  death,  or 
pulsatory  after.  In  the  English 
Church  it  ought  to  have  served  as 
a  prophylactic?. 

*  Rom.  xii.  2. 

'  Matt  xu.  43^-^9. 

'  See  Fiuo*s  CAwrvA,  p.  867. 
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lay  with  us,  but  "  Ye  must  be  bom  again."  Regeneration 
is  a  gift, — ^the  grace  of  baptism.  Of  renovation  I  shall 
speak  hereafter.  To  trim  a  flame  already  lit,  to  feed  a 
life  already  given,  this  it  is  to  be  renovated,  and  for  this 
we  eat  the  bread  of  life. 

So  is  our  baptism  for  ever  more  renewed :  and  thus 
we  see  that  while  the  validity  of  this  sacrament  rightly 
administered  is  absolute,  for  this  is  given  us  by  promise, 
its  efficacy  is  conditional,  depending  in  every  case  on 
actual  penitence  and  conscious  faith,  whether  the  8ulg'e<it 
be  an  infant,  o»an  adult,  and  just  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
thus  that  baptism  is  realized,  whenever^  or  JuHoeeer  it  has 
been  received ;  and  thus  must  it  be  renewed,  not  once^  or 
twice^  nor  after  a  relapse,  but  continually.  The  practical 
benefit  of  these  views  need  not  be  pointed  out  Sincerely 
entertained,  they  render  it  impossible^  on  the  one  hand»  to 
profane  the  sacrament,  on  the  other  hand,  to  idolize  the 
form. 
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NOTE  TO  SERMON  XIV. 

ON  BAPTISMAL  REGENERATION,  AS  TAUGHT  IN  OUR 
SAVIOUR'S  DISCOURSE  TO  NICODEMUS. 


A  C0MP]:.ET£  analysis  of  this  most  important  passage,  in 
which,  as  I  believe,  is  revealed  the  primal  mystery  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  by  which  the  Church  has  explained 
the  first  of  her  two  essential,  and  constitutive  sacraments  \ 
would  lead  me  far  beyond  any  limits,  and  is  not  necessary 
for  my  present  purpose.  Considered  from  the  point  of 
view  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  place  the  subject,  it 
will  be  accepted  without  difficulty  in  its  apparent  sense, 
as  indicating  the  necessity  of  a  mysterious  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  human  soul,  here  described  as  a  new  or 
heavenly  birth ;  a  change  effected  by  a  divine  influence 
recognised  in  baptism  under  the  emblem  of  water,  **  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace." 
And  long  experience  has  proved  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  text  of  Scripture  to  correct  opinion,  or  to  control  it, 
independently  of  the  light  in  which  it  is  studied.  The 
following  remarks  may,  however,  evince  that  this  expla- 
nation is  self-consistent,  and  therefore  tenable  on  its  own 
grounds. 

And  first  we  must  suppose  the  seemingly  abrupt 
announcement  of  our  Lord  to  have  been  addressed  to 
Nicodemus,  in  answer  to  some  question  put  by  the  latter, 
(or  perhaps  only  intended,  a  thought  understood  before  it 

^  See  Office  of  Adult  Baptism  in  the  English  LUurgy. 
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'was  expressed,)  touching  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  kingdom  which  He  was  expected  to  establish.  Our 
Saviour  assures  him,  with  solemn  emphasis,  that  ^*  a  man 
must  be  bom  again,"  or  he  cannot  see  that  **  kingdom  of 
God,"  which  was  the  object  of  so  much  anxious  speculation. 
The  Jewish  Babbi  wonders  at  the  reply.  To  be  bom  again 
(or  from  above,  which  equally  implies  a  second  birth',) 


^  See  the  excellent  annotation 
pf  Whitbj.  But  the  passage  de- 
mands a  closer  analysis,  and  a 
more  determinate  solution.  The 
question  turns  on  the  use  here 
made  of  the  ambiguous  word,  avo}- 
0€V,  Hie  tamen  ambigitur  utrum 
av<D0€v  yertendum  sit  supeme, 
(ut  sine  dubio  r.  31,)  an  rursus. 
Posterior  significatus  paucissimis 
neque  omnino  certis  exemplis : 
Gal.  It.  9.  Sap.  xix.  6.  nititur. 
Vater  in  loc.  "AvtoOev  retains,  I 
think,  its  own  signification,  though 
TTaXii/  may  also  be  implied.  It 
is  equivalent  to  anem^  in  the  sense 
of  "again— ^rowi  the  beginning," 
In  the  parallel  passages  both  words 
are  expressed.  01^  irdXiv  avco- 
Oev  BovKevetv  OiXere.  Gral.  ir.  9. 
Not  merely  again^  but  over  again. 
"0X17  yap  17  Krlais  iv  IBlfp  ye- 
v€t  irdXiv  av<o0€v  BieTxnroijTO — 
it.T.X.  Sap.  xix.  6.  "For  the  whole 
creature  in  his  proper  kind  was  fa- 
shioned again  anew."  Chrysostom 
explains  avcjOev  by  i^  CLpyrjs. 
'EkcIvo  fiaXurra  koX  rififv  xal 
SiKetv  fffias  yofilfyvrat^  oaovirep 
avQ}0€v  &<nv  fifias  irapeaKevaa- 
fiiyoi  €0  woulv*  orrep  KaX  tto- 
rip€9  iirl  iralhtov  iroiovav  koX 
yap  €t  varepov  hiZoaat,  ra 
ypafifiara,  aXX'  avmOev  fcal  i^ 
apyrjf  eltri  tovto  wporjpTjfiivot. 
Horn.  vii.  in  1  Cor.  p.  281,     Ed. 


Sayille. — Originally  and  from  the 
beginning:  all  along. 

This  gives  a  sense  to  our  Sa- 
viour's words  more  literal,  more 
comprehensive,  and  I  venture  to 
think,  more  agreeable  to  the  con- 
text, than  either^  or  than  both 
of  the  common  interpretations. 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee, 
unless  a  man  be  born  from  the 
beginnings  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God.  With  this  the 
answer  of  Nicodemus  exactly  tal- 
lies. ^^  How  can  a  man  be  bom,'* 
(not  again,)  "  being  old?  Can  he 
enter  a  second  time  into  his  mo- 
thers  womb,"  (the  beginning,  ac- 
cording to  his  carnal  apprehension,) 
'^  and  be  bom  ?"  The  emphasis  is 
on  yewffO^yai  taken  absolutely. 
That  this  birth  must  be  an  ite- 
ration of  the  first  is  a  mere  infer- 
ence, not  taken  up  in  our  Lord's 
rejoinder,  who  contents  Himself 
with  asserting,  that  it  must  be  di- 
vine and  spiritual.  Again,  "  Mar- 
vel not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  ye 
must  be  bom  yrom  the  beginning. 
The  wind  bloweth  where  it  list- 
eth,  and  thou  knowest  not  whence 
(from  what  source)  it  cometh,  or 
whither  it  goeth  (what  its  destina- 
tion) ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom 
of  the  Spirit."  This  view  takes  the 
mystery  of  regeneration  out  of  the 
world  of  time  and  seose^  while  it 
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he  accounts  a  strange  and  inexplicable  enigma.  **  How 
can  a  man  be  born  when  he  is  old?  Can  he  enter  a 
second  time  into  his  mother's  womb,  and  be  bom  ?  "  How 
is  this  radical  change  to  be  effected?  Is  it  possible  to 
supplant  the  inveterate  feelings  of  age,  or  erase  the  long 
imprinted  character  of  guilt,  that  their  place  msj  be  sup* 
plied  by  infant  docility,  and  unspotted  innocence?  Or 
we  may  understand  the  words  literally,  as  a  statement  of 
the  difficulties  apparently  involved  in  our  Saviour's  pro- 
position with  a  view  to  further  elucidation.  Our  Lord  in 
reiterating  his  assurance,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  in  reply 
to  this  objection,  introduces  an  additional  circnmstance* 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  a  man  be  bom  of 
UHiter  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God/' 

Here  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  (whatever  this 
may  be,)  as  a  pre-requisite  for  admission  into  the  ^*  king- 
dom of  God,"  (whatever  this  may  mean,)  is  distinctly  and 
emphatically  asserted.  What  then  are  we  to  understand 
by  these  terms  ?  And  first,  what  is  meant  by  being  bom 
again  of  water  and  of  spirit  ? 

Three  opinions  are  possible.  That  which  is  here 
spoken  of  may  be  an  emblematic  rite,  outward  and  eere- 
monial,  the  form  of  baptism.  Or  it  may  require  a  vital 
change,  inward  and  spiritual,  an  actual  regeneration.  Or 
both  meanings  may  be  implied. 

In  iavour  of  the  first  opinion  it  may  be  urged,  that 


marks  its  dirine  nature,  and  refers 
it  to  its  hearenlj  origin.  We  bare 
thus  a  new  birth  essentially  mys- 
tical, symboHsed  and  inrolved  in 
baptism.  Tbe  carnal  inquiry  of 
Nioodemus  respecting  tbe  time  and 
manner^  (tbe  modus  operandi,)  is 
silently  put  down  by  tbe  Son  of 


Qod  as  inapplicable,  wlule  He 
rects  our  attention  witb  solemn 
earnestness  to  tbe  nature^  and  by 
implication,  tbe  dirine  autbor  of 
the  gift,  "Verily,  verily,  I  aay 
unto  thee,  Except  a  man  be  bom 
of  water  and  of  spirit,  be  cannot 
enter  into  tbe  kinc dom  of  God.** 
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^  to  be  bom  again^**  was  a  phrase  fiEuniliar  both  to  Jews 
and  Heathens,  and  meant  nothing  more  than  washing,  or 
baptism,  employed  as  an  initiatlre  rite,  by  the  former  at 
the  admission  of  Gentile  proselytes,  by  the  latter  at  the 
celebration  of  certain  religious  mysteries  ^  In  this  case 
the  declaration  of  our  Saviour  amounts  to  this— •^^  Ye  Jews 
have  been  accustomed  to  baptize  Gentiles,  and  to  call  this 
a  new  birth,  indicating  metaphorically  the  necessity  of  re< 
pentance,  and  a  change  of  mind.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that 
everjf  man  must  be  so  baptized,  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles, 
in  order  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Messiah." 

This .  interpretation  is  indeed  sufficiently  intelligible^ 
and  removes  all  mystery  from  the  doctrine.  According 
to  this  scheme,  the  solemn  words  of  the  English  Liturgy, 
in  the  office  of  baptism,  ''  Seeing  now,  that  this  child  is 
regenerate  and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's  Church,*' 
will  mean  no  more,  than  that  the  child  is  baptized  and 
introduced  into  the  visible  congregation  of  believers :  and 
when  we  thank  God  for  these  great  benefits,  we  only 
allude  to  the  external  privileges  of  the  faithful,  deprived 
of  all  mystical  efficacy :  and  when  we  pray  God  that  this 
child  may  lead  the  rest  of  his  life  according  to  this  begin- 
ning, we  can  only  mean  that  he  may  never  be  excluded 
from  the  society  to  which  he  has  now  been  admitted ;  or 
more  loosely,  that  he  may  realize  the  advantages  derivable 
from  his  outward  position. 

Nevertheless,  insuperable  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of 
this  explanation.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  purely  hypothe- 


'  See  Wall's  Hukny  of  In- 
fant BaptUm^  Introduction,  S.  yi. 
(Vol.  I.,  page  32.  New  edition 
by  Rer.  Heiurj  Cotton.)  Chap.  iv. 
sect  11.  (Vol  L,  page  101.) 
Some  doubt  10  thrown  on  thia  by 


Vater.  ^'  An  jam  turn,  ut  postei^ 
(cf.  Lightfoot  et  Schottgen  ad  h.  1.) 
a  Jud«is  proseljti  ]:egeniti  Yoca- 
bantur,  et  base  metaphora  Nico- 
demo  nota  esse  deberet  non  li^ 
^uet." 
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tical  and  arbitrary.  There  is  nothing  in  our  Saviour's 
language  to  indicate  a  particular  allusion  to  the  Jews. 
His  word  is  "  a  man,"  or,  more  literally,  "  one,"  that  is, 
"  every  one,"  simply,  without  any  distinctive  emphasis. 
Contrast  with  this  the  emphatic  language  of  St.  Paul, 
where  this  distinction  is  intended.  "  Are  toe  better  than 
theyf  No,  in  no  wise :  for  we  have  before  proved  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin»." 

Secondly,  there  would  have  been  nothing  in  this 
doctrine  to  startle  Nicodemus,  nothing,  surely,  to  justify 
the  solemn  and  emphatic  tone  in  which  it  was  delivered. 
It  might  have  been  expressed  in  the  plainest  language, 
and  in  this  case  would  have  excited  no  surprise.  The 
Jews  expected  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  by  baptism. 
They  had  already  flocked  to  the  baptism  of  John,  many 
both  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  being  among  the 
number,  and  wondered  why  he  baptized,  if  he  were  not 
Elids^  neither  that  Prophet.  It  was  the  necessity  and 
mysterious  nature  of  the  inward  change,  not  of  the 
outward  rite,  which  rebuked  the  self-sufficient  descendant 
of  Abraham,  and  called  forth  our  Saviour's  reiterated 
^*  Verily,  verily." 

Thirdly,  the  letter  of  our  Saviour's  expressions  is  not 
satisfied  by  this  explanation.  He  does  not  speak  of  a 
birth  by  water  merely^  or  regeneration  as  synonymous 
with  ritual  baptism,  but  a  birth  by  water  and  spirit'; 


^  Rom.  ill.  9. 

bj  water  and  spirit,  or  spiritual 
operation,  doubtless  the  influence  of 
THE  Spirit,  but  this  is  implied,  not 
expressed.  The  common  render- 
ing is  alike  untenable,  on  critical 
and  theological  ground.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a 


distinct  h3rpo8iasis,  and  not  as  a 
mere  quality  of  the  Godhead,  is 
involved  in  every  possible  revela- 
tion of  the  truth.  In  that  which 
we  have  actually  received,  from 
the  sublime  record  of  the  creation, 
with  which  it  opens,  to  the  period 
of  which  we  are  now  treating,  it  is 
all  along  implied^  and  at  length 
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spiritual  regeneration,  whether  coincident  with  baptism, 
or  simply  denoted  by  it ;  a  spiritual,  as  contrasted  with  a 
natural  birth,  both  being  equally  real,  "  That  which  is 
bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the 
spirit  is  spirit." 

Lastly,  this  change  is  expressiy  declared  to  be  obscure 
and  mysterious ;  for  it  is  compared  to  the  course  of  the 
wind,  a  proverbial  expression,  implying  that  the  mode  of 
operation  was  indiscernible  and  inexplicable  \  A  com- 
plete moral  change  could  not,  our  Saviour  argues,  be 
produced  but  by  spiritual  causes ;  for  "  that  which  is  born 
of  the  flesh,  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  spirit, 
is  spirit."  But  the  human  spirit,  the  breath  of  conscious 
life,  the  moral  and  intellectual  principle  in  man,  like  its 
material  emblem,  ^*  the  wind  that  bloweth  where  it  trt/?," 
being  intangible  and  invisible,  cannot  be  the  subject  of 
outward  observation.  This  evident  truth,  Nicodemus,  as 
a  master  in  Israel,  ought  to  have  known ;  and  not,  in 
reply  to  our  Saviour's  distinct  declaration,  so  forcibly 
repeated,  and  so  clearly  illustrated,  .have  asked  again, 
**  How  can  these  things  be?"  It  was  a  mystery,  indeed, 
but  such  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  and  in 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  acquiesce. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  regeneration  here  spoken  of 
may  be  exclusively  inward  and  spiritual,  the  allusion  to 
water  being  merely  metaphorical,  as  little  indicating  an 


plainly  supposed  as  a  matter  al- 
ready known  and  acknowledged^. 
This  is  evident,  likewise,  from  the 
accounts  delivered  of  our  Sayiour's 
baptism.  But  to  announce  the 
coming  of  the  Paraclete,  and  to  in- 
dicate His  offices,  was  reserved  to 


a  later  and  very  different  occasion. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the 
sixth  and  tenth  verses,  in  which 
the  spirit  is  simply  opposed  to  the 
flesh,  and  ought  not,  I  think,  to 
be  printed  as  a  proper  name. 
^  See    the    reference  to  Wolf, 


•  Matt.  X.  20.    Luke  xiL   12.    Maik    ^«^«J®|?'    *^'    ^^    Bloomfield's 
xiii.  11,  Greek  Testament. 
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outward  baptism  with  water,  as  the  similar  use  of  the 
word  *^  fire  "  by  the  baptist,  indicated  an  outward  baptism 
with  fire.  This  explanation  again  frees  the  passage  from 
all  mystery  of  a  strictly  religious  nature.  A  diTine  truth 
is  announced,  but  nothing,  in  this  view  of  the  matter, 
is  here  added  to  make  it  the  object  of  practical  accep- 
tation, or,  properly  speaking,  of  &ith,  which  involves  a 
consent  of  the  will,  as  well  as  the  assent  of  the  under* 
standing  ^ 

The  difficulty  of  forcing  the  office  of  baptism,  as 
celebrated  in  the  English  Church,  into  any  accordance 
with  this  view,  (which,  however,  is  very  popular  with 
religious  persons,  and  is  entitled  evangelical,)  is  severely 
felt,  and  has  occasioned  the  secession  of  many  of  her 
members,  and  some  of  her  clergy.  Thus»  when  we  state 
that  the  new-baptized  infant  is  regenerate,  we  can  only 
be  understood  to  express  a  hope  that  this  may  be  the 
case^  either  now,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  his  parentt 
or  sponsors,  or  hereafter,  at  some  uncertain  period,  in 
consequence  of  his  own  repentance^  and  in  virtue  of  his 
own  fiiith ;  the  laver  of  regeneraticm  bdng  only  so  fiur 
connected  with  the  transaction,  as  it  affords  an  expressive 
image  of  the  hoped-for  benefit ;  a  oonstraction  whieh  is 
justly  felt  to  be  evasive. 


^  To  supply  this  defect,  the  va- 
lidity  of  prajer,  as  an  outward 
mean  of  grace,  is  commonly  taken 
into  the  account  Regeneration 
sent  from  hearen  at  unawares, 
without  any  correspondiDg  act  on 
the  part  of  the  receirer,  can  no 
more  form  a  part  of  religion,  and 
is  as  little  a  suhject  of  faith  as 
the  renewal  of  the  teeth  of  infancy. 
This,  also,  is  a  gift  of  God,  and 
the  occasion  of  grateful  acknow- 


ledgment. True^  xcyeneiation  19 
known  only  as  rerealed ;  but  this 
of  itself  makes  no  difference.  Why 
should  that  be  revealed  with  wbidi 
we  can  hare  nothing  io  dof  The 
use  of  baptism  is  to  symboHie, 
and  effectuate  the  part  asngaed  to 
man«  in  respect  of    this  diTina 


grace.     This  does  not  deny  the 
Udity  of  prayer,  of  which,  indeed, 
it  is  a  specific  fonn.    Art  xxriL 
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With  regard,  howeT^,  to  Scripture,  whether  the 
above  explanation  cornea  up  to  the  spirit  of  our  Saviour's 
words,  will  be  affirmed  or  denied,  according  as  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  two  preceding  sermons  are  rejected, 
or  admitted ;  but>  in  truth,  it  falls  ^  £Etr  short  of  the  letter. 
For,  after  all,  the  allusion  to  *^  water "  must  mean  same* 
Aing ;  more  must  be  intended  by  water  and  spirit,  than 
by  spirit  alone.  Spiritud  watear  is  still,  in  some  sense, 
uHxter.  Spirit  represented  by  water  supposes  water  as  a 
token.  But  what  does  it  mean  ?  We  know  thM  by  "  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  fire,"  the  baptist  intended  that  divine 
influence,  formerly  typified  by  fire,  and  subsequently 
given  under  the  same  symbol.  The  sacred  Sbechinali 
which  had  formerly  served  as  an  emblem  of  the  present 
Deity,  appeared  once  again  as  a  mean,  or  necessary 
adjunct  of  His  lively  and  revealed  operation.  This  ana* 
logy,  therefore,  will  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  by 
water  and  spirit  is  meant  that  water,  which  in  old  time 
had  been  in  various  ways  an  emblem  of  inward  purifica* 
tion,  and  particulariy  in  the  rite  of  baptism,  but  which 
henceforth  would  become  a  mean,  or  necessary  adjunct, 
of  the  same  spiritual  cleansing,  actually  and  divinely 
inwrought. 

And  this  anticipation  is  confirmed  by  the  fact.  The 
emblematic  rite  of  baptism  was  continued  under  the 
new  dispensation,  when  the  day  of  mere  types  had  for 
ever  passed  away.  To  what  end  ?  Not  merely  to  inti- 
mate by  an  expressive  action,  that  which  had  now  been 
clearly  announced  in  words.  Enable  the  dumb  man  to 
speak,  and  he  ceases  to  talk  by  signs.  A  typical  worship^ 
however  intelligible,  is  mute  as  compared  with  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Word !  To  what  end  then  if  not  to  embody 
in  a  sensible  form,  to  accredit  by  an  authentic  token,  in 
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a  wordy  to  give  outwardness  to  a  spiritual  act,  and  thus 
connect  it  with  a  positive  religion? 

And  this  will  appear  still  more  plainly,  when  we  have 
determined  what  is  meant  by  seeing,  or  entering  the 
kingdom  of  God,  That  Nicodemus  understood  by  the 
p]irase,  a  state  as  outward  as  the  Hebrew  commonwealth, 
and  far  more  conspicuous,  is  unquestionable.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  our  Saviour  did  not  think  fit  to  contradict  this 
impression,  or  even  to  modify  it,  except  by  implication. 
The  doctrine  which  he  did  deliver,  involves  the  true 
correction.  If  the  regeneration,  of  which  he  spake,  be 
outward  and  visible,  it  forms  a  fit  entrance  to  an  outward 
dispensation.  If  inward  and  spiritual,  it  may  properly 
throw  open  the  gates  of  a  spiritual  sanctuary.  If  it  be 
both  in  one,  it  unites  both  uses.  It  admits  us  to  the 
visible  temple,  and  to  its  unseen  shrine.  But  this  is  the 
converse  of  our  present  argument,  and  an  anticipation  of 
its  result.  We  are  assured  from  independent  sources, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  though  spiritual,  is  out- 
wardly demonstrated.  Of  this  we  have  had  accumulated 
proofs.  But,  to  keep  within  our  present  subject,  if  the 
Lord's  people  were  not  to  be  visibly  distinguished, 
for  what  was  visible  baptism  instituted?  The  kingdom 
of  God,  therefore,  is  a  spiritual,  but  yet  an  outward 
dispensation,  and  the  new  birth  by  which  it  is  entered,  is 
inward,  indeed,  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  but  by  water 
visibly  betokened. 

The  new  birth  of  a  Christian  then,  is  neither  merely 
outward,  nor  exdusiveltf  spiritual.  But  while  it  is  con- 
ceded that  there  is  both  an  outward  and  inward  regene* 
ration,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  two  are  not  necessarily 
coincident  That  external  baptism  is  an  introduction  to 
the  visible  Church;  and  this  again  in  the  ordinary  scheme 
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of  Providence,  is  intended  to  train  and  educate  the 
members  of  the  invisible  Church,  for  which  inward 
regeneration  is  essential.  So  by  the  blessing  of  God 
this  heavenly  grace  may  indirectly,  and  by  a  circuitous 
process,  follow  upon  baptism,  but  that  the  two  are  not 
divinely  or  mysteriously  connected. 

There  is  some  partial  and  practical  truth  in  this 
statement ;  "but  it  is  extremely  untenable  in  theory.  It 
leads  to  a  double  interpretation,  as  well  of  our  Saviour's 
words,  in  the  passage  under  discussion,  as  of  the 
Baptismal  Service,  in  which  they  are  quoted,  and  of 
which  they  are  the  foundation;  as  if  they  were  applicable 
both  to  an  outward  and  an  inward  dispensation,  but  not 
to  both  in  one;  as  if  by  the  phrase,  kingdom  of  God,  our 
Saviour  meant  two  different  and  separate  things,  and  the 
birth  by  water  and  spirit,  were  baptism  or  regeneration, 
^cording  as  the  one  or  the  other  signification  be  assigned. 
But  this  is  to  palter  with  the  use  of  language.  Wl^atever 
the  kingdom  of  God  may  signify,  it  is  entered  both  by 
water  and  spirit ;  for  saving  grace  is  scripturally  annexed 
to  both,  not  only  by  implication,  as  in  this  passage,  but 
in  many  express  formularies.  '^  He  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized,  shall  be  saved  \"  ^^  Repent,  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost"." 
"  By  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body*,"  not 
otherwise  incorporated,  but  baptized.  ^^  Eight  souls  were 
saved  (in  the  Ark)  by  water ;  the  like  figure*  whereunto 
even  baptism  doth  also  now  save  us,  (not  the  putting 
away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience  toward  God^) :"  that  is  to  say,  baptism  is  not 
mere  washing,  but  moral  purification;  yet  does  it  not 

*  Mark  xri.  l^..  •  Acts  ii.  38.      ,       •  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 

'  1  Pet.  iii.  20,  21. 
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therefore  cease  to  be  baptism,  salvation  by  water  **  in  a 

But  if  the  regeneration,  spoken  of  by  our  Lord,  be 
neither  an  outward  sign  unattended  by  an  inward  grace, 
nor  an  inward  grace  unconnected  with  an  outward  sign,  if 
it  can  be  understood  of  nether  exclusively,  nor  of  both  se* 
verally,  it  must  imply  amyaterioos  union  of  the  two  in  one 
holy  sacrament,  a  new  birth  of  the  Spirit  sjmibolized,  and, 
by  divine  appointment,  represented  by  baptismal  washing. 

I  come  then  to  these  conclusions,  first,  that  our 
Lord's  immediate  purpose  in  this  divine  discourse,  was  to 
enforce  the  necessity  of  an  inward  and  supernatural  change^ 
prqierly  described  as  a  new  and  heavenly,  or  spiritual 
birth.  Secondly,  that  when  interrogated  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  this  was  to  be  effected.  He  gave  Nicodemus  to 
understand,  that  it  was  (as  might  be  expected)  obscure 
and  niysterious.  Thirdly,  that  in  the  allusion  to  watery 
He  intimated  its  future  connexion  with  baptism,  as  an 
appointed  symbol,  I  say,  intimated;  for  the  use  of 
emblematic  washing  being  already  familiar  to  His 
hearer,  this  figure  wias  employed,  in  the  first  instance^  for 
the  sake  of  its  known  signification ;  while  its  sacramental 
use  (subsequently  ascertained  by  the  fttct)  is  certainly 
and  directly  implied.  And  this  wiU  appear  still  more 
strongly,  when  we  find  precisely  the  same  mode  adopted 
by  our  Saviour,  with  respect  to  the  other  sacrament,  as 
recorded  by  the  same  evangelist.  When  He  calls 
Himself  the  Bread  of  Life,  it  is  the  divine  and  incom<* 
prehensible  mystery,  the  necessity  of  feeding  spirittHtlly 
''  upon  the  true  Bread  that  came  down  from  heaven,** 
which  is  dii'ec^  announced,  yet  with  no  covwt  allusion 
to  that  sacramental  bread,  which  He  Himself  consecrated 
to  be  the  symbol  and  sacrament  of  His  body. 
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SERMON  XV. 

ON    THE    SACRAMENTS. 
Part  III. — Infant  Baptism. 

Mark  x*  14. 

S^tr  ike  little  children  to  come  mnto  me,  and  foriid  them  not :  for  qf 

such  is  the  kingdom  qf  Heaven, 

Thb  Church  Catechism,  after  stating  what  is  required  of 
persons  to  be  baptized^^-**  Repentance,  whereby  they 
forsake  sin,  and  faith,  whereby  they  steadfastly  beliete 
the  promises  of  God  made  to  them  in  that  sacrament,*^ — > 
properly  inquires^ — "Why  then  are  in&nts  baptized, 
when  by  reason  of  their  tender  age  they  cannot  perform 
them?"  The  answer  returned,  "Because  they  promise 
them  both  by  their  sureties,  which  promise  when  they 
come  to  age,  themselves  are  bound  to  perform,"  is  per- 
haps, from  its  brevity,  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  this 
most  admirable  and  comprehensive  formulary.  For 
though  it  may  be  conceded  that  an  infant  is  bound  by  a 
promise  made  in  its  behalf  by  its  natural  guardians  for  an 
unquestionable  benefit;  yet  if  faith  and  repentance  procure 
grace  in  baptism,  instrtimentally,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part;  or,  if  these  conditions  are  required  by  divine  ap- 
pointment, absolutely,  and  for  their  oum  mkes ;  the  rege^ 
Deration  of  an  infant,  must,  after  all,  be  future  and 
contingeait ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  orthodox  fkith. 
"  Seeing,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  that  this  child  is  rege« 
nerate,"  are  the  Churches  own  words.  And,  again,  if  by 
"  sureties,"*  those  who  appear  as  sponsors  in  public  baptism, 
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be  exclusively  intended,  and  if  the  promise  made  bj 
these  on  behalf  of  the  child,  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
rite,  then  the  sacrament  must  be  supposed  to  labour 
under  some  defect,  where  from  any  cause  these  sureties 
are  not  present,  which  is  equally  opposed  to  the  faith  of 
theChurch.  For  there  are  no  sponsors .  in  private  bap* 
tism.  Yet  we  are  enjoined  not  to  doubt,  but  that  the 
child  so  baptized,  as  the  Church  directs,  is  lawfully  and 
sufficiently  baptized ;  that  is  to  say,  "  is  now  by  the  laver 
of  regeneration  in  baptism,  received  into  the  number  of 
the  children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  everlasting  life\" 

If,  however,  it  has  been  shown,  that  on  the  above- 
named  conditions  depend  not  the  validity  of  the  sacra- 
ment, but  its  eventtud  efficacy,  and  if  the  appearance  of 
sponsors  at  the  font  be  a  point  of  order,  not  affecting  the 
sacrament  itself,  though  conducive  to  the  use  of  edifying, 
these  objections  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  answer  of  the 
Church  in  her  Catechism  will  appear,  not  more  brief,  than 
satis&ctory. 

Thus  the  subject  seems  to  arrange  itself  under  two 
heads,  which  I  shall  consider  separately ;  speaking  first  of 
the  propriety  of  infant  baptism,  considered  as  a  sacra-, 
ment, — secondly,  of  its  orderly  administration,  and  the 
supplementary  rite  of  confirmation.  This  will  lead  me  to 
speak  of  the  office  of  sponsors.  A  few  words  on  the 
history  of  baptism  will  properly  close  this  discourse  and 
complete  the  general  subject.  And  first,  of  the  sacrament 
as  administered  to  infants. 

To  set  this  matter  in  its  true  light,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  recur  to  the  principles  already  laid  down.  We  have 
seen  that  baptism  is  the  sign  and  instrument  of  regene- 
ration, a  divine  gift,  purely  gratuitous,  and  the  very  first 

i-       .  .      '  Office  of  Private  Baptism. 
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beginning  of  spiritual  life.     A  man  must  be  born  again 
before  he  can  see  the  kingdom  of  God.    Hence  baptism  is 
properly  used  to  mark  the  entrance  of  Christianity.     In 
the  case  of  an  adult  convert,  while  he  remains  unbaptized, 
he  is  notfarmaUy  a  Christian  at  all :  he  has  not  entered  the 
sacred  precinct,  though  he  has  placed  himself  at  the  gate. 
He  has  turned  his  back  upon  old  things,  the  world,  the  flesh, 
aiid  the  devil,  but  he  cannot  t/et  say, — ^he  has  no  authority 
to  say  with   confidence,  ^^old  things  are  passed  away; 
behold  all  things  are  become  new\^^     For  regeneration, 
the  inward  grace  pre-supposed  in  this  change,  is  not  itself 
cognizable  by  the  senses ;  so  that  to  refer  this  mysterious 
operation   to   such   a  time,  or  circumstance,  from  any 
inward  emotion,  or  outward  sign,  except  that  which  God 
Himself  has  appointed,  is  fanatical  delusion :  therefore, 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  old  and  the  new  is 
fixed,  according  to  a  divine  promise,  by  baptism,  given, 
and  to  be  taken,  as  ^*a  means  whereby  we  may  receive"  the 
required  grace,  "  and  a  pledge  to  assure  us  thereof." 

The  use  of  baptism  then,  is  to  mark  the  turning  point 
between  nature  and  grace,  between  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit,  between  darkness  and   light,  between   the  world 


>  2  Cor.  V.  17. 

•  'Hfi€i9  ....  Xap6vre9  ivro- 
Xtfv  trap  avrou  tcqpv^ai,  rb  €v- 
a/fyekiov  eh  Skov  rov  kocjiov^ 
Koi  fiaOrirevaai  rrdyra  Tci  eOytf^ 
Kal  fiawrlaai  eU  rov  avrov 
Odvarov^  iirl  avOevrUt  rov  Oeou 
r&v  oXaVy  09  iari  airrov  irarifp^ 
Kol  fiaprvpUf7rv€Vfiaro9y  09  cotI 
*n'apd/e\f)ro9'  SiSdo'/eofiev  vfjLa9 
ravra  irdvra.  Const.  Apost,  lib. 
V.  cap.  7« 

May  not  many  of  the  ancient 
pieces,  which  are  accounted  spu- 
rious, have  been  written  in  the 


character  of  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bear,  without  inten- 
tional fraud  on  the  part  of  their 
real  authors ;  as  Cicero  puts  what 
he  has  to  say  on  old  age  into  the 
mouth  of  Cato  major  '*  quo  majorem 
auctoritatem  haberet  oratio  V  The 
avyrayfia^  quoted  above,  though 
of  uncertain  date,  and  apparently 
interpolated,  is  a  curious  repertory 
of  ancient,  perhaps  primitive,  opi- 
nions and  usages.  The  apostolical 
doctrine  of  baptism  is  well  stated 
in  several  places. 
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Ti'hich  is  then  and  thereby  left,  and  the  Church  which  is 
then  and  thereby  entered.  **  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all 
baptized  into  one  body  \"  Therefore  to  remain  unbaptized 
is  to  continue  in  sin.  For  in  the  language  of  our  Church, 
(herein  pronouncing  a  self-evident  truth,)  **  works  done 
before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration  of  His 
spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  God'."  And  baptism  for  this 
use  is  necessary:  for  hereby  God  does  that  for  man  which 
he  cannot  do  for  himself.  He  makes  known  to  them- 
selves and  others,  those  whom  He  has  made  to  become 
His  own  children.  He  sets  upon  them  His  own  mark, 
and  gathers  them  together  into  one  fold,  under  one  shep- 
herd. Where  indeed  this  sacrament  is  by  God's  pro- 
vidence withheld  from  one  duly  prepared,  and  heartily 
desirous  to  receive  it,  the  Church  charitably  accepts,  and 
in  some  cases  distinctly  recognises  such  other  signs  of 
regeneration  as  He  is  pleased  to  vouchsafe.  An  earnestly 
expressed  wish,  prevented  by  death;  and  again,  mar- 
tyrdom, or  the  baptism  of  blood,  are  specified  cases*, 
which  may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  a  general  principle : 
but  these  exceptions,  by  the  uncertainty  of  their  nature, 
or  the  rarity  of  their  occurrence,  only  prove  "  the  great 
necessity  of  this  sacrament  where  it  may  be  had  *." 

Now  apply  this  to  the  case  of  an  in&nt,  born,  we  may 
suppose,  of  believing  parents,  reared  **  in  the  nurture  and 


*  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 

•  Article  xiii. 

'  Sufficit  Spirittts  et  aqua :  suf- 
ficit  spiritus,  et  sanguis ;  si  aquam 
non  exdusit  contemptus  religionis, 
sed  articulus  necessitatis :  sufficiet 
spiritus  solus  quia  testimonium 
ipsius  pondus  habet.  Petrus  Ble- 
sensis,  Serm.  xxii.  de  S.  Trinitate. 

*0  Si  a^icjffel^  ^aprvplov .... 


airlro)'  to  yStp  rrddof  rh  vrrip 
XpiOTov^  iarai  ain^  yvffcioh' 
repoy  fiavricfia"  on  avri^  fiiv 
irelpa  <ruvairo0vi^(rK€i  t&  levpiip^ 
oiSiXoirrol^Tthr^,  ConH.ApoH, 
lib.  T.  cap.  6. 

See  also  Hookbu's  £cc/.  Poi, 
Book  y.,  c .  ix.,  6,  witb  the  note. 
Vol.  II.  p.  346,  7.— Keble's  Ed. 

*  Office  of  Adult  Baptism. 
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admonition  of  the  Lord,"  cherished  day  by  day  by  the 
Church,  as  by  a  tender  mother  watching  over*  training, 
and  protecting  a  beloved  child ;  or  to  state  the  case  more 
generally :  born  in  a  Christian  land,  surrounded  by  Chris- 
tian people,  instructed  (more  or  less  directly  and  effici* 
ently),  in  Christian  doctrine,  invited  to  partake  of  Chris- 
tian ordinances,  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  join  in 
common  prayers.  Wlien  is  such  an  one  to  be  baptized  ? 
Is  he  all  this  while  without  the  Church,  or  within  it  ?  Is 
he  in  a  state  of  nature  or  of  grace  ?  Can  his  parents^ 
trembling  with  anxiety  for  his  spiritual  welfare,— -<»n  his 
friends  and  neighbours,  the  holy  brotherhood  and  society 
in  which  he  is  cast, — can  the  watchful,  loving  Church,  with 
which  he  is  on  every  side  surrounded,  do  nothing  for  him 
till  he  come  of  riper  years?  Reason,  conscience.  Scripture^ 
the  voice  of  God  intelligibly  heard  in  each,  and  echoed 
from  heart  to  heart,  reject  the  supposition. 

But  if  from  the  first  he  may  be  in  a  state  of  accept^ 
ance,  may  be  a  child  of  God,  may  be  capable  of  Church 
fellowship,  ifiay  be  one  of  Christ's  little  ones ;  if  there  is 
nothing  in  his  outward  position  to  prevent,  and  every 
thing  to  promote  this  blessed  hope ;  if  there  be  nothing 
in  Christ's  word  to  check,  or  chill,  but  every  thing  to 
encourage  this  precious  assurance ;  if  the  Saviour  Himself 
has  said,  **  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven*;" 
if  He  has  declared  that  conversion  (which  is  but  another 
name  for  repentance  and  faith),  is  being  like  a  little  child, 
an  approach  at  best,  (so  far  as  mere  recipiency  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  what  else  has  man  to  do  with  regeneration?) 
an  approach  at  best  to  the  unblemished  innocence  and 
docile  heart  of  infancy,  (prevented  by  sovereign  grace, 

*  Mark  x.  14. 
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before  the  commission  of  actual  sin,) — if  this  be  true, 
why  defer  baptism,  one  day  beyond  the  earliest  occasion, 
after  birth,  when  it  can  be  solemnized  with  becoming 
celebration  in  the  visible  Church  ? 

Why  defer  it  ?  In  the  happiest  event  will  repentance 
and  faith  ever  remove  the  impediments  to  baptism,  (the 
guilt  of  actual  sin,  and  the  evil  heart  of  unbelief — the 
inveteracy  of  habit,  and  the  obduracy  of  a  perverted  will,) 
so  as  to  make  the  infant  more  fit  for  the  seal  of  regene- 
ration, than  when  he  first  brings  his  temptible  nature  into 
this  tempting  world  ?  Or  if  we  speak  of  original  sin,  the 
fontal  source  of  corruption,  from  which  are  the  issues  of 
death,  is  there  any  condition  under  which  this  can  be 
removed,  independently  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  the 
energy  of  His  Holy  Spirit?  And  what  is  there  in  the 
state  of  infancy  unfavourable  for  the  reception  of  "  these 
great  benefits?"  Is  there  tw  spirit  couched  beneath  the 
infant  form  ?  If  there  be,  is  it  debarred  from  free  mercy  ? 
Does  it  afford  no  residence  for  that  Spirit,  in  whom  is  the 
power  of  truth,  and  the  source  of  light  ?  Is  it  incapable 
of  commencing  union  with  Christ?  If  not,  is  there  any 
fitter  time  to  initiate  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  life  of  reason  ? 

But  actual  repentance,  conscious  faith,  these  belong  to 
maturer  years.  Let  baptism  be  postponed  till  these  have 
become  apparent.  I  ask  in  reply,  to  what  period  of  life 
does  this  conduct  us  ?  Shall  we  fix  the  epoch  of  baptism 
at  the  time  when  these  graces  begin  to  manifest  them- 
selves ?  When,  after  the  first  dawn  of  infancy,  shall  it  be 
said,  "  Now,  and  not  till  now,  the  child  or  youth  exhibits 
the  required  fitness.  Hitherto  no  traces  of  repentance  or 
faith  have  been  discernible:  now  they  begin  to  appear?'* 
Or  shall  we  wait  till  these  graces  have  their  perfect  work? 
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Is  the  end  more  easy  to  detennine  than  the  beginning  ? 
Who  shall  say  of  himself,  much  less  of  another,  "  Now  at 
length  my  repentance  is  ascertained,  my  faith  sufficiently 
matured  ?"  Who  would  not  tremble  in  the  one  case  lest 
he  should  be  too  late,  in  the  other  lest  he  should  be  too 
early  ? 

Or  if  these  objections  are  set  aside  as  unimportant, 
and  the  time  when  baptism  is  received  is  pronounced  a 
matter  of  indifference,  with  this  only  proviso,  that  the 
recipient  be  an  intelligent  party  to  the  proceeding,  and 
have  exhibited  what  are  considered  satisfactory  signs  of  a 
serious  character,  why,  in  this  case,  baptize  at  aUf  That 
which  may  be  postponed  indefinitely,  may,  with  equal 
safety,  be  neglected  altogether.  If,  indeed,  baptism  were 
deemed  individually  requisite^  the  ever-impending  stroke 
of  death  would  chide  even  the  least  delay.  If  not,  why 
should  that  have  any  terrors  for  the  man,  which  is  not 
feared,  under  the  same  circumstances,  for  the  youth,  the 
boy,  the  child  ? 

But  if,  though  not  essential,  the  administration  of 
baptism  be  held  desirable  as  tending  to  edification,  and 
be,  therefore,  required  by  the  Church  from  her  adult 
members,  as  a  point  of  decency  and  order,  to  which  it  is 
generally  proper,  and  thus  far  a  personal  duty,  to  conform, 
but  which,  if  a  convenient  season  should  not  occur,  may 
without  danger  be  altogether  omitted ;  still,  to  be  even 
edifying,  the  rite  must  be  significant.  What  then  is  the  case 
of  an  adult  person,  bom  in  the  Church,  and  distinguished 
perhaps  from  childhood  by  an  earnest  and  pious  demeanour, 
what,  in  this  case,  does  baptism  signify  ?  ^'  A  death  unto 
sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness;"  (as  it  is  written, 
"  We  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death ;  that 
like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory 
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of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of 
life'."  But  this,  it  is  supposed,  has  taken  place  long  ago. 
To  what  end  is  it  now  betokened  ?  To  authenticate  it,  and 
make  it  known.  But  it  has  already  been  virtually  recog- 
nised, perhaps,  for  years.  Is  the  signature  of  the  sovereign 
required  to  a  document,  on  which  we  have  already  acted  ? 
Shall  we  first  ascertain  its  authenticity,  and  then  procure 
it  to  be  verified  ?  Is  not  this  to  make  the  seal  of  our 
charter  a  superfluous  addition  ? 

In  a  word,  if  this  rite  be  not  a  sacrament,  if  it  convey 
no  grace,  and  add  no  assurance,  it  is  a  mere  form;  and  to 
make  it  requisite  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  Church 
privileges,  is  to  reduce  these  also  to  mere  forms,  the 
very  meaning  of  which  is  lost,  or  greatly  obscured,  by 
the  altered  circumstances  under  which  they  are  admi- 
nistered. 

Far  different  is  the  case  of  an  adult  convert  from 
heathenism,  with  whom  baptism  is,  as  it  was  originally 
intended,  a  real  initiation  into  the  visible  Church ;  and 
very  different  is  the  case  of  an  adult  person,  who,  though 
brought  up  in  the  profession  of  Christianity,  yet,  without 
baptism,  repairs  at  a  later  period  of  life  the  deficiency 
under  which  he  has  so  long  laboured.  For  this  full  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  English  Liturgy,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  declared  that  ^Hhe  baptism  of  young 
children  is  in  any  wise  to  be  retained  in  the  Church,  as 
most  agreeable  with  the  institution  of  Christ'." 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  exclusively  of  the  propriety 
of  infant  baptism,  considered  as  a  sacrament.  I  have 
shown  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  thing  signified — ^the 
inward  mystery — ^incompatible  with  the  tenderest  age; 
on  tiie  contrary,  that  it  is  most  reasonable,  most  desirable, 

'  Rom.  Ti.  4.  •  Art.  xxrii. 
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most  according  with  the  voice  of  Scripture,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  Christian  Church,  that  the  natural  and  spiritual 
life  should  begin  together,  and  be  developed  equally. 
Hence,  I  have  inferred  that  there  can  be  nothing  impro* 
per  in  the  early  administration  of  the  rite,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  most  grievous  inconveniences  and 
inconsistencies  arise  from  its  postponement. 

But  how  is  the  rite  to  be  performed  ?  Under  what 
circumstances  is  the  sacrament  to  be  bestowed?  Is  it 
simply  necessary  that  the  infant  should  be  brought  to  the 
font,  and  there  receive  the  seal  of  its  regeneration  ?  Does 
the  Church  throw  open  her  doors  without  restriction? 
Does  she  ask  no  assurance,  and  make  no  provision  that 
her  privileges  are  not  hereby  profaned?  Far  from  it. 
We  have  seen  that  the  eventual  efficacy,  or  more  pro* 
perly,  effectuation  of  baptism,  requires  at  every  given 
time  the  co-operation  of  the  recipient.  For  the  adult, 
therefore,  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  rite  depends  upon 
its  right  reception:  but  for  the  infant,  the  assurance 
which  it  affords  is  unconditionally  certain.  It  is  a  pledge 
both  of  mercy  and  favour,  which  nothing  can  occur  in  the 
recipient  to  vitiate  ^     This  distinction  is  not  lost  sight  of 


'  Let  us  not  rashly  conclude 
that  either  of  these  is  inapplicahle 
to  the  case  of  an  infant,  lest  while 
we  deny  his  need  of  the  one,  we 
make  him  incapahle  of  the  other. 
If  we  negative  potential  sin,  as  a 
non-existent,  must  we  not  negative 
potential  righteousness?  If  hj 
mere  anticipation  the  first  is  so 
prevented  that  it  cannot  hring 
forth  fruit  unto  death,  can  we  con> 
elude  that  the  other,  similarly 
transplanted,  will  ripen  into  bles- 
sedness? If  death,  in  the  first 
behoof,  be    a  timely  happiness, 


must  it  not,  in  respect  of  the  lat- 
ter hope,  be  an  untimely  blight  ? 
Thus,  we  either  reduce  the  new- 
bom  infant  to  a  nullity,  forgetting 
Who  has  spoken  of  the  mother's 
*'  joy,"  ^'  OM  soon  as  she  is  delivered 
of  the  child,"  *'  that  a  man  is  bom 
into  the  world  ^;''  or  we  make  sin 
to  originate  from  the  world  with- 
out, no  longer  the  mystery  of  a 
rebel  nature,  but  the  misfortune  of 
being  tempted. 

Nay,  if  the  angel  of  death  doeg 
but  transfer  the  unopened  bud  to 

*  John  &vL  91. 
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bj  the  English  Church.  In  the  case  of  an  adult  it  is  said, 
"  Doubt  ye  not*  that  the  Lord  our  God  will  favourably 
receive  these  present  persons,  truly  repenting,  and  coming 
to  Him  by  faith: "  but  in  the  case  of  an  infant,  it  is 
unconditionally  declared,  "  Doubt  ye  not  that  He  will 
fevourably  receive  this  present  infant ; "  and  again,  "  It  is 
certain  by  God's  Word,  that  children  which  are  baptized, 
dying  before  they  commit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly 
saved'."  In  the  one  case  then  it  is  not  only  necessary 
that  the  profession  of  the  baptized  person  should  be 
sincere  and,  as  far  as  possible,  intelligent,  but  also  that 
his  spiritual  instruction  should  be  carried  on  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  in  the  faith  of  His  holy  Church.  And  for  this 
formal  provision  is  made,  both  by  a  regularly  conducted 
examination  before  the  rite  takes  place,  and  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  godfathers  and  godmothers,  who  are  ^^to  put  them 
in  mind  what  a  solemn  vow,  promise,  and  profession  they 
have  made ;  and,  also,  call  upon  them  to  use  all  diligence 
to  be  rightly  instructed  in  God's  holy  Word'."     In  the 


hearenly  bowers,  to  ^'blossom 
there  *  and  ^'  show  its  beauty  to 
the  sun ;"  if,  with  this  faith,  we 
dispel  the  terrors  of  that  first, 
typical,  dread,  admonitory  doom, 
irom  which  we  know  that  infieuicy 
is  not  exempt, making  hearen  popu- 
lous with  hopes  deferred  and  affec- 
tions lost  to  earth,  but  too  divine 
to  die;  must  we  not  be  assured 
that  there  is  no  canker  at  the  core? 
But  does  this  depend  upon,  a  mere 
rite  ?  Not  the  fact :  God  forbid ! 
This  is  the  free  mercy  of  God, 
revealed  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
who  hath  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light  through  the  Gos- 
pel. But  the  assurance^  whence 
comes  this,  if  not  from  that  given 
symbol,  thi^t  points  first  to   the 


burial  of  dn,  and  then  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  just*?" 

Oh!  let  Infant  Baptism  be  God's 
angel  to  cheer  us  with  this  gracious 
message,  "Fear  not  the  death  of 
infancy,  as  if  it  brought  with  it  a 
further  doom,  negative  or  positive: 
for  the  child  is  redeemed  with  the 
man;  his  ransom  is  paid;  he  is 
regenerate  with  Christ ;  his  state 
is  secure.  He  is  not  merely 
rescued  from  hell,  which  it  vreit 
impiety  to  fear,  but  saved  for  bliss, 
which  fiedth  alone  is  privileged  to 
hope." 

'  Ofiice  of  Adult  Baptism. 

'  Office  of  Infant  Baptism. 

*  Office  of  Adult  Baptism. 

•  Cd.  ii.  12. 
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other  case,  while  the  care  of  the  present  is  committed  to 
the  infinite  loving  mercy  of  God,  revealed  in  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  the  infant  is,  nevertheless,  formally  pledged 
to  the  conditions,  before  it  receives  the  seal  of  the 
covenant,  so,  with  regard  to  the  future,  provision  is  made 
as  far  as  human  assurance  can  extend,  that  these  shall  be 
duly  learned  and  truly  performed.  In  a  word,  the  present 
is  looked  upon  as  the  germ  of  the  future,  and  the  man 
baptized  in  the  child. 

This  leads  me  to  the  second  head  on  which  I  proposed 
to  speak.  The  orderly  administration  of  baptism,  more 
especially  of  infant  baptism,  as  connected  with  the  office 
of  sponsors. 

And,  first,  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  an  infant, 
as  an  infant,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  penitence,  or 
conscious  faith.  It  is  holy  for  its  parents*  sake\  In 
other  words,  the  propriety  of  introducing  it  by  baptism 
into  the  visible  Church,  is  the  result  of  its  outward 
position.  It  is  one  thing  to  oifer  no  impediment  to  the 
sacrament  of  regeneration,  and  another  thing  to  be  called 
to  receive  it  according  to  the  will  of  Christ.  An  infant 
is  negatively  meet  for  baptism  because  it  is  undefiled  by 
actual  sin,  and  positively  meet  in  regard  of  its  future 
capabilities ;  but  its  ceremonial  cleanness,  if  the  expres- 
sion be  allowable,  is  derived,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Paul, 
from  its  parents,  from  both,  or  either :  so  large  is  the 
liberty  encouraged  by  the  apostle  on  this  point.  Hence, 
in  a  case  of  urgency,  when  baptism  is  required  rather  as  a 
provision  against  death,  than  with  any  reference  to  future 
life ;  or  if  this  should  be  deemed  superfluous,  yet  as  a 
mark  of  devotion,  that  another  lamb  may  be  added,  ere  it 
be  too  late,  to  the  visible  flock :  in  this  case,  the  Church 

>  1  Cor.  vii.  14. 
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waits  neither  for  vow  nor  promise,  but  accedes  at  once  to 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  parent,  so  evidently  sanctioned 
in  Scripture;  and  seeing  a  young  child  brought,  as  it  were, 
to  be  touched  by  Jesus, — ^touched  and  blessed  in  His  own 
good  way, — ^places  the  nurseling  solemnly  and  ostensibly 
in  the  Saviour's  arms,  not  as  if  His  mercy  must  otherwise 
be  precluded,  God  forbid,  but  because  a  seal  of  assurance 
is  hereby  afforded  which  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
neglect  ^  And  although  the  rite  of  baptism  demands,  by 
its  very  definition,  a  solemn  celebraiion  which  it  is  not 
more  superstitious  to  observe  with  over  scrupulosity,  than 
to  anticipate  with  over  fearfulness,  so  that  the  Church  of 
England  has  taken  the  most  rational  view  in  requiring, 
under  all  circumstances,  even  the  most  urgent,  a  lawful 
minister  and  competent  witnesses,  yet  with  **  the  judicious 
Hooker,"  who  might  with  equal  justice  be  distinguished 
as  the  charitable  Hooker,  I  should  not,  under  all  circum- 
stances, condemn  a  larger  concession  to  the  pious  soli- 
citude of  a  Christian  parent".  I  mean,  that  in  another 
state  of  public  feeling,  a  fuller  dispensation  in  case  of 
necessity,  may  have  consisted  with  a  wise  discretion: 
for,  as  matters  now  stand,  such  an  extraordinary  license 
is  more  likely  to  be  assumed  from  a  contempt  of  the  one 
ordinance,  than  from  an  over  appreciation  of  the  other; 
the  person  ministering  more  liable  to  be  set  at  nought, 
than  the  thing  ministered,  too  anxiously  and  too  timidly 
coveted. 


'  See  the  last  note. 

'  This  was  done  at  the  confer- 
ence at  Hampton  Court,  when  the 
rubric  was  altered  accordingly. 
Plroperly  understood,  the  change 
was  as  justifiable  on  grounds  of 
reason,  as  of  ecclesiastical  prece- 


dent Lay  baptism,  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, was  never  defensible,  except 
as  a  concession  to  superstitious 
fears.  See  Nicholub's  Prayer 
Book.  See  also  Hookkr,  Eccle*^ 
Pol.  b.  T.,  c.  61,  with  the  notes  in 
Kkble'b  Ed. 
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But  though  a  lawful,  that  is,  an  ordained  minister,  and 
the  presence  of  suitable  witnesses,  is  required,  that  the 
regularity  and  publicity  of  an  initiatory  rite  may  thus  far 
be  secured,  and  a  connexion  with  the  visible  Church 
established,  yet  here  there  is  no  question  of  conditions  on 
the  part  of  the  infant,  and  consequently  no  necessity  for 
"sureties."  The  rite  referring  solely  to  the  original 
defilement,  say  rather  to  the  certain  expectation  and 
potential  stain  of  sin,  the  infant  spirit,  laved  in  that  lustnd 
water,  and  invested  in  a  new  robe  of  heavenly  whiteness, 
is  thus,  as  it  were,  prepared  to  take  its  place  among  the 
purer,  and  be  blessed  with  the  vision  of  God^" 

But  if  it  survive,  a  further  provision  is  required,  not, 
indeed,  to  perfect  the  sacrament,  but  to  complete  its 
orderly  administration.  The  in&nt,  virtually  pledged  to 
the  conditions  of  the  covenant  by  the  mere  fact  of  its 
baptism,  must  subsequently  make  a  solemn  and  formal 
profession  to  this  effect ;  and  this,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, is  demanded  in  the  first  instance.  And  although 
this  profession  must  be  made  by  others  in  the  infant's 
name,  without  its  actual  consent,  yet  is  the  engagement 
not  merely  formally,  but  really  binding;  not  so  much 
because  the  benefit  is  unquestionable,  which  is  the  expla- 
nation commonly  given',  as  because  the  conditions 
required  are  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  religious 
obligation,  and  would  be  binding   whether  they  were 


^  Then  the  godfathers  and  god-- 
mothers  shall  take  and  lay  their 
hands  upon  the  children^  and  the 
minister  shall  put  upon  him  his 
white  vesture^  commonly  called  the 
Chrisomy  and  say: — ^Take  this  white 
vesture,  for  a  token  of  the  inno- 
cence which,  hj  Cbd's  grace,  in 
this  holy  sacrament  of  baptiam,  is 


given  unto  thee;  and  for  a  sign 
whereby  thou  art  admonished,  so 
long  as  thou  livest,  to  give  thyself 
to  innocence  of  living ;  that  after 
this  transitory  life,  thou  mayest  be 
partaker  of  everlasting  life.  Amen. 
B.  i.  Edward  vi. 

•  See  NiCHOLLs's  Common  Prayer. 
On  the  Catechism. 
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formally  agreed  to  or  not.  Under  any  circumstances  the 
future  man  must  renounce  sin,  believe  in  God  as  revealed, 
and  serve  Him  as  commanded.  Hence,  this  formal 
engagement,  though  in  the  highest  degree  solemn  and 
edifying,  is  not  essential  to  baptism,  but,  as  above 
declared,  a  point  of  order  and  discipline. 

And  this  brings  me  to  consider  more  particularly  the 
office  of  sponsors,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  as 
positively  required  in  the  baptism  of  adults,  as  in  that  of 
infants,  and  substantially  for  the  same  purpose.  They 
are  required  by  the  Church  as  "  sureties  "  on  behalf  of  the 
candidate  for  baptism,  lest  in  bestowing  that  holy  rite, 
she  should  be  casting  her  pearls  before  swine.  A  serious 
responsibility,  indeed,  exaggerated  it  may  be  by  some 
scrupulous  persons,  underrated  by  many  more,  and 
properly  understood  by  very  few.  They  appear  at  the 
baptismal  font  as  witnesses^  and  pledge  themselves,  so  far 
as  human  knowledge  and  ability  extend,  (for  no  man  can 
bind  himself  to  an  impossibility,)  that  the  holy  objects  of 
the  rite  as  performed  in  their  presence  shall  hereafter  be 
carried  out.  Thus,  the  primary  intention  of  sponsors, 
(whether  as  deduced  from  the  idea  and  definition  of  the 
office,  or  inferred  from  its  history,)  is  to  give  publicity  to 
baptism.  And,  herein,  they  testify  to  the  public  nature 
of  the  transaction  itself:  as  if  it  were  said,  the  benefits 
which  are  sealed  in  baptism,  though  affecting  "  the  spirit 
of  man  that  is  within  him  >,"  in  the  very  issues  of  life, 
are  neither  given  in  silence,  nor  are  they  to  remain  secret. 
Christ's  hidden  ones  are  not  only  to  be  made  (an  operation 
purely  divine  and  invisible,)  but  marked  according  to  the 
will  and  demonstration  of  God.  And  although  His  ulti- 
mate decree  is  still  secret,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  who  are 

*  1  Cor.  ii.  11. 
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wi'itten  in  the  book  of  His  remembrance,  that  is,  in  heaven, 
or  who  will  be  His  when  He  shall  finally  make  up  His 
jewels,  yet  it  is  the  character  of  His  earthly  dispensation, 
to  symbolize  that  great  consummation,  as  its  prelude  and 
approximating  image. 

But  they  are  not  only  witnesses  to  the  fact  of  baptism ; 
they  testify  both  to  the  due  administration  of  the  rite,  and 
to  its  right  reception ;  and  this,  no  less  in  the  instance  of 
adults,  than  in  that  of  infants.  And  although  a  more 
onerous  duty  may  frequently  be  incurred  in  the  latter 
case,  yet  the  responsibility  is  fully  as  great,  perhaps 
greater,  in  the  former.  For  here  it  extends,  at  least 
indirectly,  to  the  sincerity  of  the  candidate,  so  far  as  this 
can  be  inferred  from  outward  indications,  whereas  the 
actual  state  of  an  infant  is  in  no  degree  an  occasion  of 
solicitude.  And  as  the  Church  insists  that  the  relation 
of  parent  and  sponsor  shall  not  be  united  in  the  same 
person  \  (for  this  plain  reason,  that  if  the  former  be  a 
Christian,  no  positive  vow  can  increase  the  obligation 
under  which  he  already  lies,  to  bring  up  his  child  in  his 
own  faith ;  if  not, — ^if  any  suspicion  on  this  head  exists, — 
the  sponsor  is  required  by  his  very  office  to  secure  the 
Church  against  the  profanation  which  must  ensue,)  it  is 
clear  that  the  sponsorial  office  must,  in  ordinary  cases,  be 
regarded,  as  in  this  respect,  supplemental  to  that  of  the 
parent :  an  additional  safeguard  against  an  evil  which  no 
precautions,  alas !  can  entirely  prevent.  For  it  can  never 
be  intended  to  exclude  a  parent  from  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  his  own  child. 

While  then  the  important  duties  attached  to  the  office 

^  Placuit  pucrulos  hoc  modo  ad  ex  fidelibus  tradant,  8ic.  Diontft. 
Baptismum  admitti,  at  oblati  par-  Arcop.  Hier,  EccL — Suicer  in  voc. 
YuU  parentes  naturales  filium  uni  ^  *AvaZoxo9» 
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of  sponsor,  are  recalled  from  the  sad  oblivion  into  vrhich 
they  have  generally  fallen,  let  not  the  responsibility  in- 
curred be  strained  so  high  in  theory,  as  to  reduce  it  in 
practice  to  nothing.  Let  not  a  service  which  none  but 
good  men  are  adequate  to  discharge,  be  so  represented  as 
to  be  necessarily  declined  by  all  but  the  careless,  the  un- 
thinking, and  the  profaned 

But  besides  these  practical  uses,  there  is  in  the  oflSces 
of  those  who  present  the  in&nt  to  the  minister  for  baptism, 
a  ceremonial  propriety,  essential  to  the  beauty  of  holiness: 
and  while  we  would  not  over  estimate  such  consider- 
ations, let  us  not  think  it  any  gain  in  godliness  that  we 
are  ignorant  of  their  nature,  and  insensible  to  their  influ- 
ences. It  is  not  exclusively  as  individuals  that  the  sponsors 
assist  at  this  high  solemnity.  They  speak  the  language, 
and  undertake  the  part  of  the  entire  Church,  which  is 
thus,  as  it  were,  present  in  the  celebration  of  baptism,  in 
the  person  of  its  representatives :  a  solemn  demonstration 
of  the  interest  entertained  by  the  whole  body  for  each  one 
the  feeblest  of  its  members'.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  to 
understand  the  maxim  of  Justin  Martyr,  that  the  benefits 
of  baptism  are  imparted  to  infants  by  the  iaith  of  those 


^  How  early  this  reluctance,  to 
incur  the  responsihilities  of  a 
sponsor,  was  entertained  hj  serious 
persons,  is  evident  from  a  passage 
in  Pachjmeres,  de  Hier.  Eccl. 
quoted  in  Suicer,  where  speaking 
of  the  feelings  of  a  Christian,  when 
requested  to  undertake  this  office, 
he  says,  *0  Bi  irp&rov  fih  clkov^ 
<ra9  rijv  avoBoxv^f  'cai  airopKk^ 
'^as  IvOev  fikv  rh  rov  wpdryfia^ 
TOs  vyjrof,  ixeWev  Bk  to  einreplr 
rpemov  t&v  ayBptoTre^v^  if>piTT€i 

But  the  worst  effect  of  this  some- 


what exaggerated  notion,  is  seen 
in  Tertullian,  who  uses  it  as  an 
argument  against  infant  baptism. 
'^Itaque  pro  cujusque  personaa 
conditione,  ac  dispositione,  etiam 
SBtate,  cunctatio  baptismi  utilior 
est:  piosertim  tamen  circa  pa- 
rentes.  Quid  enim  necesse  est,  si 
non  tarn  necesse  sponsores  etiam 
periculo  ingeri?  qui  et  ipsi  per 
mortalitatem  destituere  promis- 
siones  suas  possunt,  et  proventu 
malsd  indolis  fidli.  Lib.  de  Bap- 
tismo,  cap.  xviii.  p.  392. 
*  1  Cor.  xii.  26. 
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who  present  them*,  not  as  if  the  efficacy  of  the  rite 
depended  on  the  faith  of  the  individual  sponsors,  (a  cruel 
superstition,  not  unknown  at  the  present  day  among  those 
who  would  adjust  the  mysteries  of  the  Church  to  their 
own  notions  of  consistency.)  It  is  the  household  of  £uth 
at  large  whose  privilege  it  has  ever  been  to  make  provision 
for  its  little  ones.  The  holy  Augustin  is  express  on  this 
point.  '^Infants,"  he  says,  ^'are  brought  to  partake  of 
spiritual  grace,  not  so  much  by  those  in  whose  arms  they 
are  carried,  as  by  the  universal  society  of  saints  and  be- 
lievers"." This  beautiful  theory,  by  which  the  inequalities 
of  external  condition  in  the  visible  fold  are  smoothed 
away,  and  the  hereditary  visitation  of  sin  mitigated,  if  not 
removed,  (for  if  all  care  for  each,  then  is  no  one  wholly 
dependant  upon  any,)  it  is  the  business  of  sponsors,  not 
merely  to  exhibit,  for  the  comfort  and  edification  of  the 
flock,  but,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  reduce  to  practice. 

It  is  in  this  character,  and  not,  I  repeat,  merely  as 
individuals,  that  they  are  enabled  to  undertake,  without 
reserve,  a  contract  which  another  is  to  perform.  The 
transaction  is  in  the  first  instance  symbolical,  yet  it  has  a 
practical  meaning,  which  is  to  be  explained  and  limited 
by  practical  considerations.  So  by  another  path,  we  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion  as  before,  that  while  the  conscience 
of  the  sponsor  need  not  be  burdened  by  a  charge,  which 
in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  to  sustain,  it  is  not 
to  be  released  from  such  obligations  as  fall  within  the  line 
of  practical  use  and  expediency. 

One  point  remains  to  be  noticed  connected  with  the 


*  ^A^iovvrai  Bi  r&v  BtA  rov 

rji  wloTei  r&y  frpo<rif>€p6vT(oy. 

*  Offerontur  quidem  panruli  ad 
percipiendam  spiritualem  giatiam, 


non  tarn  ab  iis  quorum  gestantur 
manibus,  quam  ab  unirersl  socie- 
tate^i^ctorum  et  fidelium.  Aug. 
Ep.  23. 
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sponsorial  office  in  baptism.  It  is  necessary  to  give  uni- 
formity to  the  rite,  as  administered  under  the  different 
circumstances  of  infancy  and  mature  age.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  the  child  is,  as  it  were,  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  man.  But  though  he  is  thus  actually 
admitted  into  the  family  of  Christ,  a  time  must  come  when 
he  shall  *'  put  away  childish  things,"  and  become  indeed 
His  soldier  and  servants  In  this  latter  respect,  the  bap- 
tism of  an  infant  is  prospective,  and  thus  far  incomplete, 
that  it  carries  with  it  a  temporary  provision,  which  must 
be  laid  aside  when  it  ceases  to  be  applicable,  and  ex- 
changed for  a  personal  and  a  permanent  qualification.  It 
requires  a  supplement,  and  for  this  purpose,  the  rite  of 
confirmation,  which  we  need  not  hesitate  to  entitle  with 
the  rubric,  ancient  and  apostolical,  has  properly  been 
retained  in  the  Church. 

That  it  is  most  ancient,  if  not  strictly  primitive, 
cannot  be  disputed.  That  it  is  of  apostolical  institution 
rests  principally  on  the  second  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  the  rudiments  of 
the  Christian  instruction  are  thus  enumerated,  *' repentance 
from  dead  works,  and  fiuth  toward  6od«  the  doctrine  of 
baptism,  and  of  laying  on  of  hands,  and  of  resun*ection 
fromi  the  dead,  and  of  eternal  judgment:"  that  is,  as  the 
passage  is  explained  by  a  great  Protestant  Reformer,  *^  pro- 
fession of  faith,  emendation  of  life,  a  short  account  of 
the  divine  nature,  and  a  compendiary  explication  of  doc- 
trine which  was  delivered  to  the  Catechumens  in  Baptism 
and  Confirmation'."     That  imposition  of  hands  after  bap-* 


^  Hooker,  Eccles,  Pal.  Ixi. 

'  Apostolus  quinque  capita  ca- 
techismi  numerat,  nempe  professi- 
onem,  emendationem  ritfe,  fidei 
soxamam  de  Deo,  doctrince  expli- 
cationem  compendiariam  quee  in 


baptismis,  et  impositione  manuum 
tradi  rudibus  pr»sertim  solebat. 
Quoted  from  Beza's  comment  upon 
the  sixth  ch.  of  the  Hebrews,  in 
NiOHOLLs's  Common  Prai^r. 
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tism  was  practised  by  the  apostles  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  spiritual  benediction,  is  indeed  certain*;  and  if 
the  rite  of  confirmation,  as  it  at  present  stands,  has  grown 
out  of  this  practice  in  the  apostolical  Churches,  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  not  "corruptly',**  but  lawfully  and 
fitly,  with  such  adaptation  as  change  of  circumstances 
demanded,  and  the  Church  is  fully  competent  to  ordain,  it 
may  well  be  deemed  to  rest  on  apostolical  authority, 
without  forcing  a  general  resemblance  into  an  exact  con- 
formity, or  taxing  the  evidence  of  Scripture  in  any  respect 
further  than  it  will  bear.  Still,  it  may  be  asked,  what 
was  the  practice  of  the  apostles  on  this  point  ?  Is  infant 
baptism  actually  of  apostolic  institution,  or  is  it  merely 
an  accommodation  of  the  Church  in  after  times  ? 

A  positive  decision  of  this  point,  on  historical  grounds, 
is  indeed  hardly  to  be  hoped  for :  else  would  it  not  now 
remain  to  be  discussed.  There  exists,  however — as  many 
learned  writers,  whose  statements  we  can  now  do  little 
more  than  transcribe,  have  long  ago  proved — a  high  degree 
of  probability,  scarcely  short  of  certainty,  that  the  practice 
originated  with  the  apostles  themselves;  that  it  is  not 
merely  embraced  in  the  general  direction  given  by  our  Lord 
Himself,  but  also  alluded  to  in  several  Scriptural  narra- 
tives; that  it  was  common  in  the  most  primitive  times,  and 
at  a  very  early  period  became  universal.  A  few  words 
on  this  head,  the  last  on  which  I  proposed  to  speak,  will 
be  suflScient. 

The  terms  of  the  original  command,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, are  the  most  general  that  can  be  conceived. 
"Baptize  all  nations.**  No  restriction  of  age,  sex,  or 
condition, — ^in  fact,  no  qualification  of  any  kind  is  here 
specified.    Afterwards,  by  way  of  consequence,  it  is  added, 

*  Acts  yiii.  17-  *  See  Art.  xxv. 
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**He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved.** 
Belief,  therefore,  in  connexion  with  baptism,  is  indispens* 
able ;  but  the  momaMff  of  this  connexion  is  left  wholly 
indeterminate.  If  from  other  considerations,  we  conclude 
that  both  faith  and  penitencj  are  required,  previously  in 
adults,  suisequently  in  infiints,  there  is  nothing  in  our 
Lord's  words  to  negative  the  supposition. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  several  narratives,  alluded  to 
above:  nothing  can  be  more  general  than  the  language 
employed.  Peter,  addressing  a  great  and  promiscuous 
mxdtitude,  bids  them  repent,  and  be  baptized,  every  (me  of 
them;  for  the  promise  was  to  them,  and  to  their  chHdren\ 
meaning,  of  course,  their  posterity.  Yet  this  marks 
Christianity,  as  in  some  sort,  a  national  and  hereditaiy 
boon,  and  thus  points  inferentiaUy  to  infant  baptism,  as  a 
necessary  consequence.  This  assertion  of  St.  Peter,  and 
that  of  St.  Paul,  respecting  the  holiness  of  children  bom 
of  Christian  parents,  explain  each  other,  and  suggest  the 
same  doctrine.  It  is  not  indeed  said  whether  they,  that 
gladly  received  the  word,  brought  their  families  with 
them  into  the  Church :  but  nothing  is  more  likely ;  for  we 
read  that  ^^Lydia  and  her  household**  were  baptized;  and, 
again,  St.  Paul  baptized  ''  the  household  of  Stephanas." 

Now,  if  the  baptism  of  in&nts  be  in  itself  an  intoler- 
able supposition,  we  may  infer  that  they  are  tacitly 
excluded  from  these  statements,  as  evidently  out  of  the 
question.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presumption  be 
entirely  in  its  favour,  so  fiEur  from  being  contradicted  by 
the  history,  it  is  strengthened  by  it  almost  to  certainty. 

Now  that  this  presumption  must  have  existed  at  the 
time,  is  demonstrable,  from  the  two  following  consider* 
ations.   First,  that  baptism  being  a  rite  already  fisoniliar  to 

'  Acts  ii.  39. 
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the  Jews,  and  merely  adapted  to  Christian  purposes,  must 
have  carried  with  it  its  old  associations,  nothing  being 
expressed  to  the  contrary.  But  the  baptism  of  young 
children  was  the  customary  practice.  They  were  baptized 
with  their  parents,  and  the  rest  of  their  households,  on 
their  conversion  to  Judaism.  Foundlings  and  captive 
children  were  initiated  at  the  same  age,  and  in  the  same 
manner.  If  it  was  now  to  be  otherwise,  so  marked  a 
change  must  have  been  specifically  ordained. 

But  there  was  a  still  stronger  reason  for  this  precau- 
tion. Circumcision,  the  seal  of  the  old  covenant,  had 
taken  place  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth.  If  this  was  to 
be  superseded  by  baptism,  the  type  by  its  antitype;  if 
Christians  were  the  true  children  of  promise,  the  Church, 
the  true  Israel;  and  if  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  to  be 
baptized  into  one  body,  circumcision  being  thus  rendered  - 
superfluous: — ^inexact  proportion  as  these  analogies  became 
known,  would  the  prejudice  in  fitvour  of  infant  baptism 
increase,  unless  this  point  of  resemblance  were  expressly 
disavowed  and  excepted.  The  silence,  therefore,  both  of 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  particularly  St.  Paul,  who 
touches  upon  the  subject  perpetually,  is  conclusive  that 
no  such  distinction  existed,  but  that  the  analogy  held 
throughout. 

And  on  this  analogy  the  early  Church  must  have 
acted.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  had  the  practice  of  the 
first  Christians  resembled  that  of  the  modem  Baptists,  as 
they  are  called  ^   is  it  conceivable  that  no  mention  of 


*  They  who  call  themselres  em- 
phatically Baptists,  as  if  they  alone 
baptized,  cannot  complain  if  they 
are  called  by  others  ilna-baptists, 
when,  in  fact,  they  re-baptize 
every  convert  which  they  make. 


Antipaedobaptists  on  principle^ 
they  become  Ana-haj^tists  in  prac- 
tice. The  former  term  is  incon- 
yenient,  not  so  much  from  its 
strangeness,  as  its  length.  Baptist 
and  unitarian  are  equally  misno- 
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baptism  should  occur  in  any  of  the  apostolical  epistles, 
except  as  of  something  past,  a  matter  pre-supposed  in  the 
fact  of  their  Christianity?  that  among  all  the  practical 
directions  with  which  these  epistles  abound,  descending 
not  unfrequently  into  minute  details,  (directions  relating 
to  marriage,  to  legal  proceedings,  to  dress  and  behaviour, 
to  points  of  conscience  and  expediency  in  the  intercourse 
of  Christians  with  Heathens, — above  all,  to  the  constitution 
and  conduct  of  Christian  assemblies,  and  the  celebration 
of  the  great  Christian  passover,)  no  information  should 
have  been  afforded  as  to  the  time  or  circumstances  under 
which  the  children  of  Christian  parents  were  to  be  '*  added 
to  the  Church?"  that  the  preparation  of  a  young  person 
for  baptism  should  never  be  so  much  as  touched  upon  ? 
that  no  allusion  to  this  most  solemn  and  interesting 
event  in  a  Christian  family  should  ever  occur?  that  the 
question  of  previous  fitness  for  baptism  should  never  be 
raised,  except  in  the  case  of  adult  Heathens ;  and  then 
be  dispatched  in.  so  summary  a  manner: — ^^They  that 


mere :  the  latter  has  brought  upon 
us  the  name,  Trinitarian,  as  a  set- 
oflF.  This,  however,  is  an  objec- 
tionable term,  because  it  tells  only 
half  the  truth ;  it  should  be  Tri- 
unitarians :  but  the  old  word,  Ho- 
moiisiast,  'OfMOOvautar^^,  (vide 
Suicer  in  roc.),  or  Co-essentialist, 
would  a£Ford  a  better  description 
of  the  tenet  intended,  and  be  less 
open  to  sinister  interpretation. 

Is  it  not  unfortunate  that  the 
Ghreek  words  oifata  and  uttooto- 
aL9  have  both  been  rendered,  in 
the  Latin,  substantia^  so  that  the 
latter,  to  prevent  confusion,  must 
be  Englished,  subsistence^  or  sup- 
plied by  the  explanatory  term 
irpiato'Trov,  person?   Neither  con- 


founding the  substances,  inroa-rdr 
a€i9,  nor  dividing  the  essence, 
ovaiavy  is  eveiy  where  the  lan- 
guage of  Athanasius.  Oiala  is 
defined  by  this  great  doctor  rh 
KOivov  r&v  rpt&v  inroa-rdaetDir 
and  is  associated  with  the  explana- 
tory word  if>v€n9y  nature.  ^T'ttoo'-' 
raaify  on  the  other  hand,  is  ex- 
plained hyirpoaeairov^'^apaicTiip^ 
or  IhUiTTiSj  person,  character,  or 
propriety;  but  the  exact  definition 
is  <l>va'is  fiera  'xapaKTTipLoriK&v 
t&co/iraro)]/,  nature  with  character- 
istic peculiarities.  Vide  Athan. 
Syntagma  ad  quendam  politicum. 
Vol.  IL,  p.  617.  Ed.  Bened. 
But  this  by  the  way. 
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gladly  received  the  Word*:"  "I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Son  of  God*."  As  if  all  that  was  required  was  a 
trustfiil  willingness  to  begin  that  course  of  holy  discipline 
and  instruction,  consequent  upon  a  state  of  salvation, — that 
renovation  of  life,  by  which  (the  necessary  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  having  been  in  baptism  supplied,)  salvation  itself 
was  with  fear  and  trembling  to  be  wrought  out ;  a  con- 
dition entirely  fulfilled,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  child  of  a 
Christian  parent,  able  and  determined,  engaged  by  every 
religious  motive,  and  by  all  the  charities  of  a  Christian 
society  effectually  assisted,  to  "  bring  him  up  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 

But  if  this  were  the  case,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  arose 
the  variation  and  uncertainty  of  practice,  prevalent  in  the 
primitive  and  early  Church?  The  fact,  I  venture  to 
think,  is  easily  explained.  As  long  as  the  Church  was 
propagated  principally  by  conversions  from  the  Heathen, 
the  baptism  of  adult  converts  must,  of  course,  have  been 
the  prominent  and  characteristic  use  of  the  ordinance. 
Of  these  converts  again,  many,  we  know,  remained  unde- 
termined, and  from  various  causes  postponed  their  own 
baptism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  itself,  to  pre- 
vent the  scandal  arising  from  too  sudden  and  promiscuous 
an  admission  of  new  members,  gradually  adopted  a  more 
cautious  and  systematic  catechism.  Again,  though  in 
manv  instances  whole  households  were  converted  and 
baptized,  such  was  not  by  any  means  uniformly  the  case. 
Of  the  husband  and  wife,  one  was  a  believer,  the  other  an 
infidel.  This  must  have  led  to  a  difference  of  practice,  as 
to  the  children,  and  these  frequently  remaining  unbap- 
tized,  must,  in  after  life,  have  made  their  own  election, 
some  in  favour  of  the  new,  others  of  the  old  religion. 

*  Acts  ii.  41.  ■  Acts  viii.  37. 
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Very  soon,  false  superstitions  and  mischievous  opinions 
respecting  baptism  began  to  prevail,  by  vehich  men  de- 
ferred this  holy  solemnity  to  the  latest  possible  period; 
that  their  past  sins  might  thus,  as  it  were  by  magic,  be 
efiaced,  when  there  should  be  no  fear  of  breaking  the 
charm  by  after  misconduct.  Thus  arose  a  state  of  things, 
neither  desirable  in  itself,  nor  intended  to  continue :  and 
hence  the  exhortations  of  the  early  Withers  on  this  subject, 
(the  homilies  of  Chrysostom  for  instance,  for  Whitsunday,) 
treat  the  question,  (as  the  baptists  very  justly  assert,)  in  a 
manner  wholly  inapplicable  to  a  community  of  Christians, 
all  of  whom  had  been  baptized  in  infiincy. 

This  divided  and  uncertain  practice,  (for  though  some 
did  not  baptize  their  children,  many  did,)  produced  at 
first  by  necessity,  continued  for  some  time,  from  the  force 
of  habit  and  example,  strengthened  by  mistaken  views. 
When,  however,  the  Church  became  finally  established, 
and  conversions  from  the  Heathen  were  confined,  as  at 
present,  to  distant  missions,  the  exceptions  to  infant  bap- 
tism became  more  and  more  rare,  and  at  length  entirely 
disappeared ;  the  great  teachers  of  the  Church  seconding 
by  their  admonitions,  what  appears  to  me  the  inevitable 
tendency,  and  true  intention  of  the  institution  itself; 
while  the  dogmatic  form  under  which  the  doctrine  of 
baptism  was  preached,  and  still  more  the  expressive  ritual 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  involved  and  preserved 
the  spiritual  truth,  if  not  always  spiritually  interpreted. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  this  truly  pas- 
toral ordinance,  (originally  adapted  to  the  varying  exigen- 
cies of  the  Church,  in  every  state  of  progress,  whether  it 
were  required  to  bring  in  Christ's  "other  sheep,"  or  to 
preserve  the  lambs  hereafter  to  be  bom  within  the  fold ; 
and  fully  exemplified  by  the  apostles  themselves,  as  well 
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in  the  first — ^its  missionary,  as  in  the  second — ^its  domestic 
character,)  accommodated  itself  naturally  to  the  mixed 
state  of  things,  in  which  the  Church,  during  the  life-time 
of  its  inspired  teachers,  and  long  after  their  death,  was 
necessarily  placed :  till  haying  for  three  centuries  strug- 
gled with  a  number  of  adverse  influences,  by  which  its 
original  meaning  was  much  obscured,  and  its  real  purpose 
often  frustrated;  at  length,  by  the  good  providence  of 
God,  it  settled  into  a  shape  consistent  with  the  peaceful 
establishment  of  a  Church  at  rest :  a  proof  that  *'  the  little 
one  had  become  a  thousand,  and  the  small  one  a  strong 
nation*."  And  though  this  establishment  has  been  from 
the  first  most  imperfect,  though  we  see  but  faint  indi- 
cations of  that  happy  time,  when  ^'  the  wolf  and  the  lamb 
shall  lie  down  together," — ^feeble  efforts,  yet  ever  blessed, 
to  second  the  gracious  designs  of  heaven, — ^yet  have  we  in 
the  baptism  of  our  little  ones,  a  sign  that  ^^  Sharon  is 
indeed  a  fold  of  flocks,  and  the  vaUey  of  Achor  a  place  for 
the  herds  to  lie  down  in',"  and  a  pledge  that  GotTs  elect 
<<  shall  not  labour  in  vain,  nor  bring  forth  for  trouble :  for 
they  are  the  seed  of  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  their 
offspring  with  them*.^ 

*  Isa.  LX.  22.  *  Isa.  lxt.  10.  '  Isa.  lxy.  23. 
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ON  THE  FORM  AND  CEREMONIAL  OF  BAPTISM. 


The  principles  laid  down  in  the  preceding  Sermon  touch- 
ing the  rite  of  confirmation,  are  applicable  to  many  other 
ecclesiastical  ordinances.  In  their  essence  they  are  of 
apostolical  origin.  Not  merely  is  the  idea,  which  they 
realize,  enounced  in  the  written  Word;  but  traces  of  the 
forms  themselves,  in  a  rudimental  state,  are  not  unire- 
quently  discernible.  To  ascertain  the  graciml  deyelopement 
of  these  beginnings,  we  may  properly  have  recourse  to 
tradition.  We  shall  thus  learn,  that  many  particular  fear 
tures,  which  we  might  be  apt  to  consider  accidental,  make 
their  appearance  so  early,  and  so  generally  in  the  Church, 
as  to  render  it  not  improbable  that  even  these  are  of 
apostolical  institution,  in  the  closest  sense :  or  if  not,  that 
they  exhibit  the  natural  expansion  of  the  original  germ  as 
determined  by  a  force  of  growth  from  within.  To  both 
of  these  considerations  we  shall  attach  great  weight :  not 
such  weight,  however,  as  to  set  aside  the  power  possessed 
by  the  Church  itself  in  these  matters,  or  to  attribute  a 
secret  importance  to  such  particulars,  apart  from  the  great 
mystery  of  godliness,  which — by  common  consent,  sanc- 
tioned by  lawful  appointment,  and  rendered,  if  not  more 
binding,  at  least  more  affectingly  venerable  by  the  mild 
influences  of  antiquity — they  variously  set  forth  and  pro- 
mulge. 

It  is  thus,  also,  that  we  are  to  apply  to  the  ceremonial 
part  of  the  two  great  sacraments,  specially  so  named. 
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The  words  which  issued  from  the  lips,  the  actions  which 
are  repeated  from  the  example  of  the  Saviour  Himself, — 
these,  indeed,  discharge  a  peculiar  function,  and  carry 
with  them  a  paramount  sanction.  All  catholic  rites  are 
Sjrmbols  of  unity  to  the  Church  at  large,  but  these  are  the 
symbols,  in  an  eminent  sense ;  and  while  the  former  are 
not  lightly  to  be  changed,  even  by  public  and  lawful  au- 
thority, much  less  neglected  at  the  discretion  of  indivi- 
duals, the  latter  have  the  seal  of  permanence  stamped 
upon  them  by  the  Son  of  the  Eternal,  and  are  therefore 
essentially  immutable.  Thus  fiEur  the  form  involves  the 
life :  and  that  which  God  has  joined,  it  is  not  for  man  to 
put  asunder.  The  shrine  itself  is  sacred.  But  besides  the 
unchangeable  sacrament,  an  accessory  ceremonial  has 
been  handed  down  to  us,  inclosing  it,  as  it  were,  with  an 
outer  shrine,  which  we  can  neither  regard  as  merely 
human,  nor  yet  as  wholly  divine.  Partly  developed  from 
within,  partly  modified  from  without,  in  proportions  which 
it  is  impossible  to  determine,  we  shall  not  regard  it  as  an 
indifferent  matter,  nor  yet  attribute  to  it  a  superstitious 
value.  We  shall  not  deem  any  change  admissible,  nor 
condemn  every  change  as  unauthorized. 

To  apply  this  to  baptism,  we  have  here  a  form  of 
words,  and  a  significant  action,  prescribed  to  us  by  our 
Lord  Himself.  The  former  has  never  occasioned  a  doubt. 
It  contains  a  revelation  of  the  divine  nature,  of  which  it  is 
sufiScient  to  say,  that  it  is  couched  in  the  words  of  Him 
"  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,"  and  that  to  alter  one 
jot  or  one  tittle  of  this  divine  formulary,  would  be  not 
simply  presumption,  but  blasphemy.  "  No  man  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him'."     But  a 

*  John  i.  18. 
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further  insight  is  permitted  to  us.  Unspeakably  ]m« 
portant  in  itself,  it  is  evidently  most  pertinent  to  the 
occasion,  and  throws  an  additional  light  on  the  nature  of 
the  baptismal  mystery.  We  are  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohost, 
that  is,  in  the  power  of  the  adorable  One  revealed  in  the 
Trinity  of  His  essence;  because  in  the  mystery  of  regene* 
ration  we  become  children  of  the  Father,  in  HUs  only  be« 
gotten  Son,  through  the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth  and  holiness, 
thereby  imparted ;— because  "we  are  bom  of  God,  and 
His  seed  remaineth  in  us,  therefore  we  cannot  sin;''  "we 
are  made  one"  with  the  alone  sinless ;  our  sinful  nature 
is  put  off,  our  sins  are  remitted ;  we  "  receive  an  unction 
from  the  Holy  One,  and  know  all  things ;  we  are  enlight* 
ened,  and  taste  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  are  made  par- 
takers of  the  Holy  Ghost'."  Oh!  deep  abasement  and 
confusion  of  face,  when  we  compare  that  which  we  are  in 
Christ,  and  Christ  in  us,  by  the  Spirit  of  adoption  crying 
Abba  Father ;  with  that  which  nevertheless  we  will  to  be, 
-—feinting  pilgrims,  craven  soldiers,  disobedient  children, 
•«— "  working  out  our  salvation,"  fearfully  at  best, — strug- 
gling with,  yet  clinging  to,  "  the  body  of  this  death'." 


'  See  1  John  iii.  9, 10;  Heb.  iy. 
15 ;— ix.  26 ;  1  John  IL  20 ;  Heb. 
▼i  4. 

'  Baptism,  viewed  in  relation  to 
its  effects,  affords  a  favourite  theme 
for  the  eloquence  of  the  Greek 
fathers.  Bj  St  Gregory  Nyssen 
it  is  said  to  bring  with  it  *'  remis- 
sion of  punishment,  unloosing  of 
bonds,  dose  connexion  and  fami- 
liar intercourse  with  God,  (as  of 
one  taken  into  His  house,)  the 
boldness  of  freedom^  in  the  plaoe 
of  serrile  humiliation-— parity  of 
honour  with  angels."      A^€inv 


evOw&v,  \v<Ti,v  Seafi&Vy  ot/ce/- 
(xxriv  irphs  deov,  irapfyqaCav 
iKw0€pioVf  avrl  SovX^^f  ro*- 
iretvorriros  laori^filav  irpos  oy- 
ylXovs.  Quoted  by  Suicer  roc. 
BdwTurfia.  By  St  Basil  it  is 
described  in  language,  the  yiyid* 
ness  of  which  is  ill  represented  in 
a  translation,  as  ^redemption  to 
captives,  remission  of  debts,  the 
death  of  sin,  the  regeneration  of 
the  soul,  a  vesture  of  light,  a  seal 
secure  from  fraud  or  violence,  a 
conveyance  to  heaven,  a  procurer 
of  the  kingdom,  (compare  Tu  mihi 
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Sucli  is  the  solemn  form  of  words  in  which  we  baptize. 
But  there  is  also  a  significant  action  prescribed  by  the 
same  authority.     What  is  this?     We  know  that  it  is 


quodcunque   hoc   regni  est — cou" 
cilias)y  the  free-gift  of  adoption." 
BdiTTia-fAa     at;^fuiX<orot^    Xv- 
rpoVf  6if>\rjiidT(ov  a^eai^s^  Odva- 
TosifiaprXaSy  TraXirf^eveaia'^V' 
j(ij99  evovfjui  <f>(or€iv6vj  <r(f>p(vyl9 
av€'rrL')(€Cp7)T09y  SxVH^  irpo9  ov- 
pavoVy  fiaaCKelas  irpo^evov^  vt- 
oOeala^   ^^apto-^ia. —-^Quoted  by 
Suicer  roc.  BaTrrccfia,     Bj  St. 
Theoderet  it  is   designated,   still 
more  impressirelj,  because  more 
definitely,  as  ''a  pledge  of  future 
blessings,  and  a  type  of  the  re- 
surrection to  come,  and  a  com- 
munication of  the  Lord's  suffer- 
ings,  and  a  participation   of  the 
Lord's  resurrection,  and  an  outer 
garment  of  salyation,  and  an  inner 
garment   of  gladness,  and   a   lu- 
minous robe,  (as  if  to  cover  the 
two  former,  and  invest  the  whole 
person,)   or   rather    light    itself." 
Appa0a)v  iari  r&v  [leXKovrtov 
arfaO&Vy  koI  rrjf  iaofiivrfs  avaa- 
rda-ews  rinrosy  koX  Kotvcovla  r&v 
SeairoTl/Cfov  iradrifjbdTwVy  KoXp,^' 
rovaCa  ttjs   SetrrroTLKijs  dvaa^ 
rda-etofy  Kal  Ifidri^v  atoTrjplov^ 
Koi    yiriDV    eifSpoavvrf^y     xal 
OToKf)   <f)<oro€iBr)9y   fj^XXov   Bi 
avTO  TO  0a)p.-— Quoted  as  above. 
And  with  respect  to  this  last  at- 
tribute,    baptismal     illumination 
((fxinurfjbd)  is  said  by  St.  Gregory 
Nazienaen  to  be  "the  clear  re- 
splendency of  souls,— «   remedy 
against  human  infirmity^— ^  put- 
ting off  of  the  flesh, — a  convey- 
ance to  God,  (as  it  were  the  fiery 
chariot  of  Elijah.")    To  <l>(OTiafUi 
"KafiirpSrff^    iarl    ^frvx&v    to 
(fxoTKTfia   fiorjOeia    rrjs    curOe^ 


veias  ttjs  rffierepar  to  <f>mTta'fia 
aapKh^  dvoOeavf'  to  ifxono'fia 
OXHH^  irpij  Beov.— Quoted  by 
Suicer  voc.  <l><oTL<rfia.   With  such 
pomp  and  triumph  did  these  early 
teachers,  lead,  as  it  were,  in  pro* 
cession    the   precious    s3rmbol    of 
their  calling,  through  avenues  of 
splendid  epithets,  with  joyous  gra^ 
tulation,  and  loud  attributions  of 
praise.    A  different  tone  of  feeling 
belongs  to  our  age  and  clime,  with 
other  forms  of  thought;  and  we 
shall  do  ill  to  mimic  what  we  can- 
not imitate.     These  boundings  of 
a  youthful   spirit   would   hardly 
comport  with  the  chastened,  medi- 
tative, cautious  inwardness  of  mo- 
dem piety, — still  less  wotdd  they 
be  endured  by  the  stem,  impatient, 
unimaginative  fervours  of  modem 
fanaticism,  in  which  a  maximum 
of  heat  is  combined  with  a  mini- 
num  of  light : — a  burning  glow  of 
feeling,  but  alasl  for  the  XafiTrporijs 
y^vx'^Vf  the  bright  transparency 
of  mind  and  spirit  admittuig  and 
transmitting    the    heavenly    ray. 
But  wisdom  is  justified  in  all  her 
children,  and  the  genial  animation 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,—- 
the  gladsome  fancy  which  saw  in 
every  outward  thing  a  figure  of 
that  which  is  within,— was  as  really 
good,  in  the  time  and  place  to 
which  it  was  natural,  as  it  is  felt 
to  be  attractive:  whereas,  the  same 
thing,  or  the  semblance  of  the 
same,   formally  assumed,  or  pe- 
dantically asserted,  becomes  both 
mischievous  and  revolting.     Th^ 
impulse  which  is  Ihus  given  to 
formalism  U  not  lifii,  but  »n  extra- 
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baptism,  either  iuy  or  tvith  water ;  and  we  know  that  the 
first  was  the  mode  usually  adopted  in  primitive  times;  but 
to  ascertain  whether  this  was  the  only,  or  even  the  prefer- 
able mode,  we  have  only  to  ask  ourselves  the  meaning  of 
the  word  baptism,  as  determined  by  the  intention  of  the 
rite :  and  when  we  find  that  the  latter  is  simply  puri^ 
catioriy  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  to  the  former 
the  general  meaning  of  washingy  whether  by  immersion, 
affusion,  or  aspersion.  Indeed,  that  some  compendious 
mode  of  baptism  must  have  been  resorted  to  even  in  apos- 
tolic times,  would  seem  almost  certain,  from  the  numbers 
baptized  at  the  same  time.  And  as  the  use  of  water  in 
this  rite  is  merely  emblematic,  (though  when  united  with 
the  Spirit,  it  becomes  a  symbol  and  a  sacrament,)  to  insist 
upon  one  mode  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  indepen- 
dently of  ecclesiastical  consent,  would  be  a  bondage  to 
the  letter,  closely  bordering  upon   idolatry,  even  if  it 


neous,  galvanic  morement,  that 
shows  itself  and  dies,  without  hope 
of  re-appearance,  or  power  of  re- 
production. 

When  age  associates  with  youth, 
it  learns  more  bj  watching  the  in- 
stincts than  adopting  the  judg- 
ments of  its  companion.  This 
maxim  does  not  apply  in  full  to 
the  reading  of  the  fadiers;  in  many 
of  whom  the  flowers  and  fruits  of 
wisdom  are  seen  together,  and  we 
have  as  much  to  admire  in  the 
maturity  of  their  judgment,  as  to 
enjoy  in  the  jurenescence  of  their 
spirit:  but  it  does  apply  in  part, 
and  may  be  usefully  carried  with 
us  as  a  corrective.  As  text  books, 
they  roust  surely  be  received  with 
caution,  and  a  better  understanding 
of  their  import  than  modem  habits 
of  thinking  are  likely  to  suggest. 

The  effects  of  baptismal  grace,  as 


expressly  pointed  out  in  Scripture, 
may  be  referred  to  three  heads, 
— Church  membership,  remission 
of  sins,  and  spiritual  illumina- 
tion^: all  of  which  are  involved 
in  the  idea  of  a  new  and  heavenly 
birth,  by  which  we  are  bom  anew 
from  on  high,  into  the  family  of 
God,  put  off  the  old  man,  and  be- 
come partakers  of  the  divine  na- 
ture. The  same  truths  are  ex- 
pressed metaphorically  in  a  few 
passages,  with  a  direct  allusion  to 
formal  baptism ;  as  by  St.  Paul, 
where  he  speaks  of  baptismal  im- 
mersion, as  a  burial  of  the  old  man, 
followed  by  a  spiritual  resurrec- 
tion ;  thus  implying  that  death  of 
sin,  which  is  the  true  and  only  ex- 
piation.     *' Without  shedding  of 

blood  there  is  no  remission^." 

*  1  Cor.  zii.  13;  Acts  ii.  38;   Jobn 
ill.  3^ 

k  Heb.  iz.  22. 
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had  not  been  made   (most  unnecessarily)  the  occasion 
and  pretext  of  division  ^ 

Water,  then,  solemnly  applied  as  the  emblem  of  puri- 
fication, in  the  name  of  the  triune  God,  is  the  outward 
sign  of  the  baptismal  mystery,  around  which,  as  above 
stated,  there  has  grown  up  a  number  of  impressive  cere- 
monies, partly  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  rite  itself, 
and  tending  to  develope  its  meaning,  partly  adapted  to 
meet  the  varying  requirements  of  time  and  circumstance. 
Of  these  much  has  been  spoken  unwisely,  as  well  in 
praise,  as  in  dispraise.  Something  of  the  kind,  some 
human,  yet  established  and  venerable  ritual  is  necessary 
for  the  decent  observance  of  the  rite  itself, — as  staves  of 
shittim  wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  to  carry  the  ark".  It 
may  also  be  made  most  useful  for  edification,  if  only  by 
the  inquiries  which  it  suggests,  and  the  answers  which  it 
requires ;  the  former  embracing  a  most  important  cycle  of 
doctrine ;  the  latter,  fixed,  traditional,  and  catholic  in  the 
best  and  highest  sense.  Such,  I  say,  may  be  the  efiect. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  an  emble- 
matic service  may  not  merely  be  carried  to  an  incon- 
venient excess,  but  become  the  occasion  of  much  serious 
mischief.  Hence  the  necessity  of  moderate  and  practical 
views,  which  are  never  satisfied  with  general  reasons,  till 


^  If  the  (supposed)  practice  of 
the  apostles,  without  reference  to 
its  intention,  or  allowance  for  cir- 
cumstances, is  professedly  followed; 
to  be  consistent,  the  anti-aspersion- 
ists  should  confine  themselyes  to 
open  rivers.  The  modem  accom- 
paniments of  the  baptistery  are 
much  more  ecclesiastical  than  pri- 
mitiye.     Bj  the  same  rule,  the 


apostolical  chrism  in  sickness^ 
should  be  continued,  not  tit  the 
Church  for  the  sake  of  unity,  but 
out  of  it  for  the  sake  of  schism, — 
here  in  England,  where  by  compe- 
tent authority,  and  with  the  wisest 
discretion,  it  has  been  called  Ne- 
hushtan. 

«  Exod.  xxT.  13,  14. 
*  Jamea  y.  14. 
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they  have  been  proyed  to  be  specially  applicable,  without 
any  overbalancing  counter-weight. 

To  apply  the  above  general  remark  therefore  to  bap- 
tism,— of  the  accessory  ceremonial  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  by  far  the  most  important  part  relates,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  the  sponsors.  Many  other  impressive 
usages*,  formerly  practised  in  "the  Churches," — such  as  the 
anointing  with  oil,  to  denote  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One; 
the  white  and  shining  robe,  to  indicate  a  regenerate 
purity;  the  torch  borne  in  the  hand,  to  represent  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Spirit;  (ceremonies  innocent,  in  them- 
selves, and  when  properly  explained,  affecting  in  their  use: 
but  tending  from  their  number  to  withdraw  the  attention 
from  the  sacrament  itself,  to  its  accessories,  and  in  the 
event,  from  the  corrupt  state  of  the  existing  hierarchy, 
hiding  the  mysteries  which  they  were  meant  to  set  forth ;) — 
have  most  properly  been  discontinued  in  our  own  branch 
of  the  Church'  One  only  practice  of  this  kind  has  been 
retained,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  impressed  upon  the  forehead 
after  baptism — a  ceremony  which  has  been  as  injudiciously 
defended,  as  it  has  been  unnecessarily  condemned.  Of 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  general,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  whether  as  originally  adopted  by  the  early  Christians, 
it  was  more  simply  impressive,  more  replete  with  affecting 


*  ''JBOTA  TOCVOV    TO    fl6p   ffdV' 

ricfia  eU  rbv  Oavarov  rov 
*Iff(TOv  BiSofMevov  to  Sk  {fSa>p, 
avrl  To^*'  TO  Si  i\aiov,  avrl 
TTvivfjbaroB  a/ylov'  ri  a^payls 
avrl  rov  aravpov.  icr.X. 

'  It  ii  still  useful  to  remember, 
and  on  fitting  occasions  to  make 
mention  of  these  rites,  because  the 
evidence  which  they  afford  of  ca- 


tholic doctrine  is  both  more  easy  to 
collect,  and  less  open  to  suspicion 
than  any  other,  that  of  creeds,  ac- 
tually in  general  use,  alone  ex- 
cepted. From  books  we  learn  what 
doctors  have  said,  and  councils 
resolved ;  but  an  established  ritual 
proves  what  the  Church  did,  and 
must  have  thought,  at  large* 
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and  inspiring  associations  ^ ;  or  as  subsequently  employed 
by  their  successors,  more  friyolous,  offensive,  and  degra- 
ding. At  first  an  emblem  of  their  profession  in  the 
midst  of  Heathen  enemies,— -*held  up  for  triumph  as  a 
banner,  for  defence  as  a  shield,  for  comfort  as  a  memorial, 
not  seldom,  perhaps,  for  edification  as  a  monitor, — ^it  gra- 
dually degenerated  into  a  charm  or  amulet,  sold  by  fraud 
and  bought  by  folly,  the  intrusive  substitute  for  devotion, 
a  relique  of  paganism  disguised  as  a  Christian  monu- 
ment*. 

With  respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  its  use  in  the  par- 
ticular instance,  no  question  ought  ever  to  have  been 


^  This  was  admitted  by  Travers, 
in  his  dispute  with  Hooker,  and 
the  puritans  whose  sentiments  he 
spoke. 

'  Had  GKbbon  transferred  his 
'^  solemn  sneer"  from  the  Homoii- 
sian  and  HomoBiisian  controyersy, 
(an  inquiry  which  will  never  cease 
to  be  interesting  and  important, 
while  the  eternal  rerities  of  the 
Godhead  are  studied,  or  God  Him- 
self, without  idolatry,  adored,)  to 
that  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  respecting  the  proper 
mode  of  signing  the  cross,  it  might 
hare  been  equally  piquant  and  less 
mischierous.  If,  however,  he  had 
carefully  distinguished  between  the 
religion  itself,  and  that  which  it 
was  noly  the  system  which  had  as- 
sumed its  name,  and  (partially) 
usurped  its  place;  his  satire  would 
hare  lost  its  sting,  because  it  would 
hare  been  just.  His  was  not  the 
lambent  humour  that  plays  around 
a  forgotten  superstition,  except  as 
it  may  involve  a  living  truth.  The 
Greeks  differed  from  the  Latins  in 
their  mode  of  signing  the  cross, 
principally  in  beginning  from  the 


right.  This  was  deemed  a  serious 
error  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Their  ancestors  had  practised  au- 
gury with  a  precisely  similar  vari- 
ation, in  which,  however,  they  had 
agreed  to  differ.  The  likeness  is 
here  not  more  striking  than  the 
unlikeness.  Yet  to  a  reflecting 
mind  the  earnestness,  which  thus 
wasted  itself  upon  trifles  and  ab- 
surdities, bears  witness  to  a  deep 
conviction,  existing  somewhere,  and 
exciting  a  moral  influence,  however 
mimicked  and  disgraced;  while 
the  boasted  toleration  of  the  Hear 
then  indicates  an  universal  indif- 
ference, that  poisoned  life  at  its 
source. 

At  a  later  period,  the  follies  and 
mischiefs  of  the  cross  and  crucifix 
were  lost  in  those  of  the  rosary, 
on  which  subject,  vide  omnino 
Southey's  Ftndicue  Ecclesice  An- 
glicanee — a  work  written,  it  would 
seem,  in  anticipation  of  the  present 
crisis.  At  the  time,  it  was  deemed 
a  superfluous  display  of  strength ; 
a  needless  coup  de  grace  upon  a 
prostrate  though  struggling  foe. 
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raised.     Perfectly  innocent  in  itself,  it  is  made  lawful  hy 
the  authority  by  which  it  is  ordained.     The  question  of 
eitpediency  may  perhaps  raise  a  difference  of  opinion.    For 
some  reason, — a  wise  and  sufficient  one,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted, — ^it  was  retained  at  the  reformation,  when  similar 
observances  were  torn  away  with  no  sparing  hand.     By 
some,  this  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a  wise  concession  to 
the  prejudice  of  our  ancestors,  properly  continued,  because 
no  iavourable  opportunity  has  occurred  for  completing  an 
imperfect  work.    By  others,  an  opposite  judgment  may  be 
formed : — ^that  a  rite,  so  simple  in  itself,  and  so  venerable 
in  its   origin,  was   exempted  from   the  operation  of  a 
general,  but,  in  the  careful  hands  of  our  reformers,  not  a 
sweeping,  principle,  for  its  own  sake^  as  deeming  it  less 
dangerous  than  edifying ;  and  as  waiting  for  a  better  in- 
terpretation, not  to  reject  it  as  superfluous,  when,  at  the 
lowest  rate,  it  should  have  become  harmless,  but  by  re- 
moving the   accidental  misuse,   to    realize  the   natural 
benefit.    And  when  we  remember  that  this  practice  is,  in 
some  sort,  the  heir-loom  of  the  British  Churches  distinc- 
tively *,  while  in  another  way  it  is  a  monument  of  the  pri- 
mitive Church  throughout  the  world;   I,  as  a  humble 
Presbyter,  tracing  my  orderly  descent  through  the  one  to 
the  other,  and  through  both  to  Christ;  tracing  my  descent, 
I  say,  as  a  minister  of  the  word  and  sacraments  through 
the  Church  in  which  I  have  my  particular  calling,  to  that 
from  which  it  is  itself  derived ;  and  seeing  in  this  visible 
line,  the  symbol  of  a  deep  and  concerning  truth — the 
evidence  and  memorial  of  a  spiritual  oneness  and  religious 
sjrmpathy,  existing  between  all  the  elect,  in  every  place, 
and  throughout  all  time — a  sympathy  not  inconsistent  with, 
but  warmed  and  animated 'by  national  and  local  special- 

*  See  Palmer  on  the  Liiurgyy  Vol.  II. 
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ties,  (as  the  best  family-man  is  the  truest  patriot,— the 
true  patriot  the  only  philanthropist ;  yet  without  philan- 
thropy no  real  patriotism — ^without  the  love  of  country  no 
love  of  home,  no  genuine  domestic  affection :  thus  the 
particular  and  the  general,  mutually  acting  and  re-acting, 
blend  and  unite  in  one  universal  charity;)  possessed,  I 
repeat,  by  these  thoughts  and  feelings,  I,  as  an  individual, 
though  attributing  no  mysterious  efficacy  to  this  usage, 
should  be  loth  to  break  another  link  of  that  chain,  which 
binds  together  in  a  common  devotion,  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  those  in  each  that  live,  with  those  that 
sleep,  in  the  Lord. 
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Part  IY.  Holt  CoMMumoif.-^SBOTxoN  I,  Thb  Rbal  Phbishob. 


John  vi,  53, 

Tk^n  Je^ui  9aii  unio  ihenty  VtHly^  v^rily^  I  Mjf  nnh  }f^^  M^ctfi  jf# 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  mauj  and  drink  H%$  bUfod^  ye  haxte  I9P 
life  in  you. 

It  is  a  noticeable  circumstance,  not  less  instructive  than 
characteristic,  that  the  formal  institution  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  /eature  in  the  three 
first  of  the  four  Gospels,  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in 
the  last.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Christian  baptism. 
All  that  we  know — all  that  we  believe  of  this  sacrament — 
is  to  be  learnt  from  St.  John ;  for  the  catholic  faith,  on 
this  point,  he  is  indeed  a  main  authority :  yet  the  positive 
enactment  of  the  rite  itself  does  not  appear  in  his  nar- 
rative. 

We  naturally  ask  a  reason  for  so  remarkable  a  silence; 
and  although  it  may  plausibly  be  argued  that  the  fourth 
gospel,  being  supplemental  to  the  three  former,  passes 
over  much  important  matter,  and  this,  among  the  rest, 
as  already  conmiitted  to  writing ;  yet  as  this  principle  is 
by  no  means  rigidly  carried  out,  it  will  not  of  itself  ac- 
count for  any  particular  omission.  It  is  evidently  modi- 
fied by  other  considerations ;  and  remembering  that  the 
last  hours  of  our  Saviour's  life  are  recorded  in  this  pre- 
cious document,  with  remarkable  expanse  and  minute- 
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1)098,  the  ground  gone  over  by  the  earlier  historians  being 
here  retraced  without  scruple,  we  may  properly  inquire, 
with  a  view  to  edification,  why  an  event  so  solemn  in 
itself,  and  so  vital  in  its  consequence,  is  left  altogether 
unnoticed. 

The  true  solution,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  pmtive  scope  of  the  last  Gospel.  I  mean  that  the 
omission  itself  is  not  without  design,  The  task  allotted 
to  the  beloved  apostle  was  to  exhibit  his  Master's  doty 
trin0.  To  explain  the  outward  ordinances  of  Christianity 
by  a  reference  to  their  historical  connexion,  and  fix  by 
written  documents  the  visible  economy  of  the  Churchi*--* 
in  a  word,  to  commemorate  the  positive  enactments  of 
our  Lord,  and  His  apostles,  and  thus  secure  to  these 
appointments  a  specific  and  paramount  sanction,*— 'this 
necessary  work  had  already  beeu  achieved.  Thenceforth 
the  tradition  of  the  Church,  confined  within  due  limitSi 
and  tested  by  an  infallible  criterion,  might,  in  these 
matters,  be  fairly  left  to  speak  for  itself.  But  another 
need  remained  to  be  supplied.  The  well  compacted 
frame-work — -the  expressive  form  of  the  Church^--was 
given  co-ordinately  with  an  inward  life,  which  it  was 
intended  to  organize.  This  also,  in  so  far  as  it  is  expressi* 
ble  [by  words,  in  so  far  as  the  spirit  of  man  that  is  within 
him  can  be  affected,  through  the  communication  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  by  expositions  of  faith,  was  to  furnish  the 
materials  of  a  continuous  tradition,  more  subtle  and 
fleeting  than  the  former,  and  no  less  urgently  requiring 
to  be  Scripturally  and  authentically  fixed.  For  this  sub- 
lime undertaking  the  last  surviving  evangelist  was  every 
way  providentially  fitted.  The  beloved  of  Jesus  by  a 
peculiar  title,  and  we  may  well  believe,  the  depository  of 
His  inmost  counsel,  in  so  far  as  it  baa  been  revealed  to 
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man,  he  appears  in  an  eminent,  though  not  ezclusiye 
sense,  "^the  prophet  of  the  New  Testament,  conveying 
oracularly  that  "  mind  of  Christ,"  which  St.  Paul,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  specially  instructed  to  interpret. 

Now,  although  the  mysterious  truths  of  the  Grospel 
are  seldom  enounced,  even  by  our  Lord  Himself,  without 
some  allusion  to  their  appointed  symbols,  enough  to 
show  the  necessary  connexion  that  is  between  them,  yet 
we  can  discern  a  reason  why,  in  this  spiritual  record,  the 
latter  are  generally  kept,  not  indeed  out  of  sights  but,  as 
it  were,  at  a  distance.  A  symbol  is  not  the  whole  of  that 
which  it  represents.  It  is  of  it,  and  in  its  proper  place 
carries  with  it  the  full  power  of  that  for  which  it  is  to  be 
taken.  Baptism  is  regeneration.  The  Eucharist  is  com- 
munion with  Christ.  But  these  propositions  are  not 
convertible.  We  err  greatly  if  we  affirm  that  regene- 
ration is  baptism,  conmiunion  with  Christ  nothing  else 
but  the  sacramental  expression  under  which  it  is  spe- 
cially effectuated.  This  is  indeed  idolatry ;  and  we  may 
receive  it  as  a  special  provision  against  so  fatal  an  abuse, 
to  which  alas !  our  sensual  nature  is  but  too  easily  liable, 
that  we  have  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments, — the  living 
truths  of  which  these  are  the  proper  exponents, — so 
particularly  stated,  in  one  portion  of  Scripture,  as  to 
teach  us  what  they  are  in  themselves,  absolutely  and 
universally,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  reminded,  if 
only  by  the  cast  of  the  phrase,  of  the  forms  under  which 
they  must  appear  in  the  sensible  dispensations  of  the 
Church.  We  are  thus  admonished  to  give  these  divine 
operations  an  universal  application ;  to  take  them  into 
our  inmost  selves,  and  identify  them  with  our  own  spirit ; 
in  a  word,  to  cherish  them  in  our  hearts  continually, 
through  **  faith  that  worketh  by  love,"  and  thus,  by  God's 
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grace,  increasingly  to  recognise  their  power  in  the  entire 
man.  To  do  this  independently  of  a  positive,  instru- 
mental religion,  we  shall  soon  find  to  be  impracticable. 
If  we  are  of  an  humble  spirit,  we  shall  not  attempt  it.  It  is 
not  promised.  We  know  that  certain  outward  means  have 
been  provided  for  this  end  by  Him,  who  knew  what  was  in 
man;  and  we  may  be  assured  at  starting,  that  they  are  ne- 
cessary. Besides,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  for 
ourselves,  as  exempt  individuals,  which  we  know  to  have 
failed,  when  tried  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  case  of  others. 
The  first  step  taken  is  to  substitute  religious  thoughts,  or 
feelings,  and  sometimes  mere  fancies,  for  positive  spiritual 
acts;  a  theory,  or  sentiment  of  godliness,  thus  taking 
place  of  the  practice :  while  the  general  result  is  a  selfish, 
calculating  creed,  a  formal  service,  and  a  frigid  devotion. 
The  dreamy  quietism  of  a  few,  and  the  fanatical  extrava* 
gance  of  the  many,  who  recognise  no  sanctuary  but  that 
of  their  own  hearts,  are  mere  varieties  of  the  same  will- 
worship,  and  present  no  real  exception  to  the  general 
rule. 

But  it  is  time  to  apply  these  remarks  particularly  to 
the  subject  pointed  out  in  my  text,  which  is  no  other  than 
the  great  eucharistic  mystery,  of  which  I  have  repeatedly 
spoken, — ^the  communion,  namely,  of  the  soul  of  man, 
with  Christ,  the  incarnate  Word,  and  in  Him,  with  the 
whole  body  of  the  redeemed,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head. 
The  analogy  between  this  and  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  or 
regeneration,  has  been  already  stated.  By  the  one  we 
receive  a  new  life,  by  the  other  we  sustain  it  By  the 
one  we  are  ingrafted  spiritually  into  the  invisible  Church, 
by  the  other  we  enjoy  this  spiritual  state :  we  continually 
renovate  the  connexion  already  formed,  and,  to  employ  a 
common,  but  somewhat  loose  expression,  we  realize  it. 
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Not  that  we  can  make  our  baptismal  life  more  real  than  it 
is:  but  we  call  it  into  activity,  and  recognise  its  existence ; 
we  eaj)erienc€  its  reality.  Now,  to  the  former  of  these 
divine  operations  the  Lord  of  our  being  has,  we  know, 
attached  the  sjmibol  of  water: — ^water,  according  to  pro- 
mise, and  through  faiths  given  and  taken  as  the  sacrament 
of  the  new  birth,  and  the  instrument  by  which,  practically 
speaking,  it  is  to  be  obtained.  "Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  Except  a  man  be  bam  of  water  and  the  Spirit, 
he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God."  Now  compare 
with  this  the  strikingly  analogous  language  of  the  text 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you."  Surely  we  may  expect  to  discover  in  this  latter 
declaration  some  allusion  to  an  outward  mean,  corre- 
sponding to  that  which  stands  out  so  plainly  in  the 
former. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  expression  is  metaphorical. 
To  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  Christ,  cannot,  it 
may  be  urged,  be  understood  in  any  proper  sense.  It 
means  to  feed  by  faith.  Assuredly,  yes  !  But  what  is  to 
feed  by  faith?  To  believe,  merely?  Nay,  to  eat  and 
to  drink  may  mean  to  believe,  but  surely  it  means  some- 
thing more.  If  not,  why  disguise  so  simple  a  thought 
in  so  strange  a  dress  ?  Besides,  this  is  not  an  accident 
of  language^  bom  of  the  occasion,  and  immediately  dis- 
missed to  be  revived  no  more.  Introduced  by  an  as- 
tounding miracle,  the  feeding  of  five  thousand  men,  with 
a  quantity  of  food  so  small,  as  to  present  no  mord 
than  the  symbol  of  that  divine  sustenance,  by  which 
they  were  really  satisfied;  in  reference  to  which,  as  it 
to  explain  its  intent  and  meaning,  the  heavenly  Teacher 
had  admonished  His  disciples  not  to  labour  for  the  meat 
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thtit  perishes,  but  for  that  meat  which  endureth  unto 
everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of  man  would  give  them ; 
pronouncing  Himself  to  be  the  true  bread  from  Heaven, 
pre-signified  iti  the  typical  manna ; — solemnly  asseverated 
by  that  Verily,  verily,  with  which  our  Saviour  was  pleased 
to  call  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  to  the  specific  import 
of  His  wordd,  the  metaphor,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is 
followed  out  in  detail,  with  the  same  marked  emphasis, 
and  express  significancy.  I*lrst,  we  have  the  declaration 
itself;  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."  Then  the 
blessed  consequence;  "Whoso  eateth  My  flesh,  and 
drinketh  My  blood,  hath  eternal  life;  and  I  will  raise 
him  up  at  the  last  day,"  Next,  the  all-suflicient  reason ; 
•*  For  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  My  blood  is  drink 
indeed.'*  Then,  the  divine  effect ;  "  He  that  eateth  My 
flesh,  and  drinketh  My  blood,  dwelleth  in  Me,  and  I  in 
him,'*  Illustrated  by  a  comparison  ineffably  sublime  and 
awful,  "  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  Me,  aiid  I  live 
by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  Me,  even  he  shall  live  by 
Me."  Lastly,  it  is  referred  to  a  most  remarkable  h/pe^  th(^ 
difference  between  the  substance  and  the  shadow  being 
Strongly  urged.  "  This  is  that  bread  which  came  down 
from  Heaven :  not  as  your  Withers  did  eat  manna,  and  are 
dead:  he  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever*." 
Now,  if  by  a  metaphor  we  mean  that  figure  of  speech,  by 
tvhich,  what  is  said  of  one  thing  is  meant  of  another,  the 
terms  and  meaning  of  the  proposition  being  arbitrarily 
and  fancifully  associated,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration, 
where  shall  we  find  an  image  so  pliant  and  expansive,  ad 
to  accompany  the  thought  which  it  is  merely  borrowed  to 
ei^press,  through  so  many  variations  ?     If  such  there  be, 

'  John  vi.  63—58. 
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must  we  not  conclude  that  the  link  by  which  the  verbal 
sign  is  connected  with  the  reasonable  intent,  is  not 
arbitrary,  not  a  play  of  fancy,  binding  together,  for  a 
momentary  use,  things  essentially  different,  by  some 
accidental  resemblance ;  but  a  natural  and  necessary 
affinity?  This  heavenly  bread,  this  '^meat  and  drink 
indeed,''  this  ^'  eating  the  flesh,  and  drinking  the  blood  of 
the  Son  of  man," — surely  we  are  bound  to  show,  not 
merely  that  these  remarkable  expressions,  so  often  re- 
peated, and  so  much  diversified,  imply  belief,  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  what  manner  of  belief  is 
intended.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  specific  propriety  in  the 
Saviour's  words,  and  the  explanation  by  which  this  is 
determined  cannot  be  set  aside,  until  some  other  solution, 
equally  positive,  and  more  plausible,  is  found  to  supply  its 
place.  If  it  be  consonant  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Gospel,  and  appears  to  have  been  at  all  times  the  actual 
&ith  of  the  Church,  it  cannot  be  set  aside  at  all.  It  is  not 
merely  sufficient ;  it  must  be  assumed  as  the  truth. 

Now,  if  we  examine  the  several  positions  laid  down 
by  our  Saviour  on  this  awful  subject,  we  shall  find  that 
they  unite  in  one  grand  doctrine,  of  which  we  shall, 
perhaps,  most  fully  possess  ourselves  by  considering  in 
order  its  elementary  parts.  These  are  stated  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  St.  John,  which  forms  the  text 
of  this  discourse. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  recognise  throughout,  the 
notion  of  food  or  sustenance,  given  and  received.  Thus 
we  may  conveniently  arrange  our  thoughts  under  three 
heads,  relating  severally  to  the  gift  itself,  its  divine 
author,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  received. 

First,  then,  of  the  gifl  itself.  The  food  which  we  are 
receiving  from  above  is,  it  appears,  in  its  own  nature. 
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heavenly,  spiritual,  incorruptible.  And  that  which  it  is^ 
it  imparts.  It  carries  with  it  heavenly  and  spiritual 
blessings.  In  particular,  it  is  the  source  and  indispensable 
condition  of  immortality*.  It  does  not  indeed  give  life, 
which  is  necessarily  pre-supposed.  It  does  not  light  up 
the  first  spark,  but  it  sustains  and  feeds  it.  Again,  it  is 
essentially  mystical ; — uncontrolled  by  the  laws  of  time, 
space,  or  matter.  Like  the  manna  of  the  Israelites, 
which,  when  gathered  according  to  the  law  of  God,  ad- 
mitted neither  of  excess  nor  deficiency,  the  larger  collection 
leaving  nothing  to  spare,  and  the  lesser  nothing  to  want ; 
like  the  five  loaves,  with  which  five  thousand  men  were 
all  filled,  yet  the  fragments  that  remained  were  more 
than  the  original  quantity ;  so  the  food,  herein  expressly 
typified,  is  neither  here  nor  there,  neither  now  nor  then, 
neither  more  nor  less,  but  exists  entire  in  every  separate 
portion  of  the  Church  which  it  fills  and  upholds,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places,  alike,  and  at  once*.  And  in  this 
mystery,  however  it  may  move  our  admiration,  there  is 
nothing  strange  or  inconsistent.  It  is  simply  that  attri- 
bute of  Godhead'  asserted  by  the  Son  of  man  when  He 
said,  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am."  And  again,  "  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am 
I  in  the  midst  of  you."  For  indeed  it  is  His  own  flesh 
and  blood.  His  divine  and  mystical  body  of  which  He 
speaks.     "  The  bread  of  God  is  He  which  cometh  down 


»  John  vi.  27,  32,  35,  50— pas- 
Bim;  compare  John  ir.  13  14; 
1  Cor.  X.  4. 

'  Tu  enim  altissinie,  et  proxime, 
secretissime  et  preesentissime,  cui 
membra  non  sunt  alia  majora  et 
alia  minora,  sed  ubique  totus  es, 
et  nusquam  locorum  es,  &c. — 
August.  Conf.  vi.  4. 


'  Anni  tui  dies  unus ;  et  dies 
tuns  non  quotidie,  sed  hodie,  quia 
hodiemus  tuus  non  cedit  eras- 
tino;  neque  enim  succedit  hes- 
terno.  Hodiemus  tuus  setcrni- 
tas ;  idco  cosetcmum  genuisti^ 
cui  dixisti,  Ego  hodie  genui  /e. — 
August.  Conf.  xi.  16. 
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from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world'."     But  of 
this  hereafter. 

And  this  food  is  given  by  God  the  Father,  in  the 
person  of  His  beloved  Son,  out  of  pure  grace  and  love  to 
perishing  sinners.  "My  Father  giveth  yott  the  true 
bread  from  heaven,"  are  the  Saviour's  words ;  and,  agftiti, 
'*  The  bread  that  I  will  give  is  My  flesh,  which  I  will  give 
for  the  life  of  the  world  *.**  Now,  as  Nicodemus,  on  & 
parallel  occasion,  questioned  our  Lord  as  to  the  manner 
of  the  now  birth,  "  How  can  a  man  be  born,  being  old?** 
and  was  no  otherwise  answered  than  by  a  solemn  re-asseiv 
tion  of  its  necessity,  so  the  Jews  strove  among  themselves, 
saying,  " How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat?**  and 
met  with  a  similar  reply,  "  Verily,  verily,  1  say  unto  yoti, 
except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  His 
blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you'."  How  this  was  to  be 
effected  was  left  to  be  discovered  by  time.  Something 
is,  indeed,  obscurely  hinted;  but  the  evidence  of  thd 
visible  Church,  conjointly  with  the  witness  of  the  Spirit, 
was  required  to  complete  the  revelation. 

•That  the  gift  was  bestowed  of  pure  grace  is  evident 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Gospel ;  but,  to  keep  withili 
our  present  limits,  this  lesson  is  alfectingly  conveyed  In 
the  two  miracles,  (the  latter  no  less  typical  than  the 
former,)  placed  in  connexion  with  this  subject  by  our 
Saviour  Himself.  The  manna  that  fell  like  dew  from 
heaven, — unbought,  unearned,  unprayed  for,  every  way 
unmerited,-^on  the  thankless  Israelites ;  the  bread,  mys^ 
teriously  multiplied,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  ho  less 
ungrateful  Galileans,  equally  imply,  that  the  sole  claim  of 
the  receiver  is  his  pressing  need,  the  sole  motive  of  the 
Giver,  that  tender  loving  mercy  which  is  over  all  His 

'  John  vi.  33.  *  John  vi.  32,  61.  '  John  vi,  62,  63. 
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works.     Yet,  as  the  Israelites  were  bound  to  gather  the 
manna  as  it  fell,  and  the  Galileans  had  ''  followed '*  Jesus, 
because  "  they  saw  His  miracles,"  so  in  those  who  would 
partake  of  th^  "  true  Bread/'  some  co-operation,  corre- 
sponding spiritually  to  these  outward  acts,  is  obviously 
required;  some  co-operation  and  a  certain  determinate 
condition,   answering  to  that  fore-shadowed  by  God's 
ancient  people,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  by  those  outward 
followers  of  the  Saviour  who  now  assembled  around  His 
person^  "divers  of  them  having  come  from  far'."     "He 
that  cometh  unto  me,"  said  our  Lord,  "  shall  never  hunger, 
and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst."     The 
spiritual  communicant,  (the  reception,  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  is,  in  fact,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  a  com- 
muniont)  must  have  seen  the  Saviour,  must  have  come  to 
Him,  must  have  believed  on  Him.    There  must,  conse- 
quently, be  a  consent  of  the  will  and  the  reason,  conspiring 
with  an  outward  manifestation,  too  often,  it  would  appear, 
bestowed  in  vain.     "Ye,   also,"  said   our   Lord  to  the 
ftnithless  multitude,  "  ye,  also,  have  seen  me  and  believed 
rtOi'."    In  the  more  favourable  case,  however,  we  must 
suppose  that  a  divine  influence  has  been  already  commu- 
nicated.    Hence,  we  read  of  those  who  are  "  given "  by 
the  Father  to  His  eternal  Son,  of  whom  none  are  to  be 
lost.    "  This  is  the  Father's  will  which  hath  sent  me,  that 
of  all  which  ffe  hath  given  me  I  should  lose  nothing,  but 
should  raise  it  up  again  at  the  tost  dayP    And,  again,  it  is 
affirmed  by  the  Saviour,  that  "  no  man  can  come  unto 
Him,  except  the  Father  draw  him'."     Who  these  are, 
individually,  will  be  made  known  at  the  last  day;  but  the 
description  of  persons  to  whom  they  belong,  is  pointed  out 
by  the  Lord  Himself:  "They  are  those  of  whom"  it  is 

'  Mark  riii.  3.  •  John  vi.  36.  "  Jolin  vi.  37,  39,  44. 
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written  in  the  Prophets,  ''  And  they  shall  be  all  taught 
of  God';"  those  pilgrim  warriors,  multiplying  as  they 
wandered,  and  now,  according  to  promise,  a  '*  great 
nation,"  still  militant  on  earth,  yet  living  under  a  cove- 
nant of  peace,  and  looking  forward  to  be  established  in 
righteousness;  prophetic  figures  under  which  we  have 
long  been  taught  to  recognise  the  Church  and  family  of 
Christ  •. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  failh  is  required  on  the  part  of 
that  spiritual  Tsrael,  who,  by  the  merciful  dispensation  of 
the  Almighty,  are  called  to  partake  of  the  ^'  bread  from 
heaven,"  as  the  necessary  condition  of  its  being  received 
as  sustenance.  So  only  can  the  divinely  implanted  food  be 
assimilated^  or  converted  into  that  spiritual  substance, 
which  it  is  intended  to  sustain.  This  process  has  some- 
times been  briefly  called  assimilation  by  faith. 

Lastly,  we  see  that  the  particular  reception  of  this 
food  is,  properly,  a  participation  with  others,  that  is  to 
say,  it  supposes  a  plurality  of  persons,  in  h/cty  '^  a  great 
multitude  which  no  man  can  number';"  who  are,  by  this 
very  mean,  united  and  made  one  body.  This  mystery, 
which  we  cannot  contemplate  without  a  sense  of  awful 
joy,  inexpressibly  cheering  and  edifying,  our  Lord  has 
graciously  condescended  to  explain.  The  food  of  which 
we  speak  being  no  other  than  the  body  of  Christ,  His 
real  flesh  and  blood,  in  a  proper,  though  spiritual  sense,-— 
produces,  when  verily  and  indeed  received  by  the  righte- 
ous, (however  and  whenever  this  takes  place,)  that  mutual 
indwelling,  ("  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you,"  are  His  own 
solemn  words  to  His  Church  \)  in  which  consists  the 
essence  and  meaning  of  divine  communion.     Now,  if  the 

'  John  vi.  45.  '  Isaiah  lit.  passim.  '  Rer.  vii.  9. 

*  John  XT.  4 :  compare  xvii.  21 — ^23. 
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same  Christ  dwell  in  many,  and  many  in  Him,  a  real, 
though   supernatural,  unity  is  the  necessary  result;   a 
unity  of  which  we  can  obviously  form  no  conception^  but 
which  we  may  know  to  be  most  agreeable  to  reason. 
For  thus,  the  natural  life '  of  man  binds  together  all  the 
members  of  his  animal  frame,  through  which  it  is  trans* 
fused,  entire  in  every  part,  into  one  whole;  not  a  mere 
assemblage   of   material  particles, — the   object   of    the 
senses, — ^but  the  result  and  manifestation  of  an  unseen, 
but  ever  operating  presence,  perceived  by  the  mind.   And 
thus  the  soul  of  man — ^his  intellectual  life — sustains  that 
"  spiritual  body,*'  to  which  it  corresponds,  and  by  which  it 
IS  individualized,  (its  true  co-partner  and  projected  self,) 
from  year  to  year,  amid  the  change  and  flux  of  all  things 
worldly,  identifying  it  by  a  link  which  time   cannot 
weaken,  nor  death  itself,  (we  are  assured,)  be  able  to 
interrupt.     We  are  consciotis  then  of  two  mysterious 
&ctS9  closely  analogous  to  the  former,  if  not  the  very 
same,  the  same  divine  energy  differently  modified ; — Of 
that  still  deeper  presence  which  connects  the  spirit  in 
every  man  with  Him  who  gave,  by  Him  who  redeemed, 
through  Him  who  inspires  and  sanctifies  it,  with  All  in 
Each,  and  thus  with  the  primal  One,  Whose  throne  is  far 
above  all  manifested  being— Holy  and  Good — in  Whom 
our  life  is  hid  mth  Christ* ;  of  this  ineffable  mystery,  we 
are  not  indeed  conscious,  except  in  so  far  as  conscious* 
ness  itself  is  taken  up  in  the  higher  form  of  conscience. 

And  let  not  this  be  set  aside  as  imauthorized  specula- 
tion.    What,  let  me  ask,  is  that  •* wisdom"  which  is 


>  "EoTi  a&fia  y^vx^tcby^  teal 
l<m  (T&fia  irvevfiaTiKov,  Ovrco 
Kol  yeypawrai'  iyivero  o  irpSh 
T09  avOptoTTOsAiafi  ct9  -^uj^v 


^&cair    6    ia'')(aro9   ^Ahafi   els 
irvevfJM  ^tooiroiovp.     1  Cor.  xr. 
44,  45. 
"  Col.  iii.  3. 
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continually  "  spoken  among  the  perfect  ? "  And  be  th© 
answer  sought  from  the  Liturgy,  properly  so  call<$d|  the 
Communion  Service  of  the  Universal  Churoh»  in  every 
age,  and  under  every  modification ;  more  especially  from 
that  of  our  English  Churches,  in  which  the  awful  doctritui 
of  the  Eucharist  is  exhibited  in  language  as  simple  as 
it  is  sublime,  not  merely  without  any  admixture  of 
error,  but  without  any  inconvenient  ambiguity  of  expres* 
sion'. 

Or,  rather  let  us  seek  to  understand  the  Saviour's 
words,  by  comparing  them  with  His  own  divine  oomment 
This  ''  bread  from  heaven,"  this  food  of  the  soul,  b<w  is  it 
given  to  the  Church  ?  Surely  we  cannot  but  remember 
that  the  Lord  Himself,  ''the  same  night  that  He  waa 
betrayed,"  ''  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and 


^  May  we  not  attribute  the 
lamentable  neglect  of  sacramental 
eommunion,  obserrableoYen  among 
Church-going  people  in  this  coun- 
try, in  part,  at  least,  to  its  being 
represented  more  as  a  duty,  than 
as  a  privilege ;  a  command  to  be 
obeyed  rather  than  a  gift  to  be  en- 
joyed 9  Thus,  while  much  is  said 
of  the  neces^Ujfy  little  is  added  on 
the  nature  of  the  practice,  which 
becomes  more  fearful  in  exact  pro- 
portion as  it  is  mode  less  attract- 
ive ;  till  the  awe  with  which  the 
ministries  of  heaven  are  properly 
guarded,  losing  its  august  form 
and  sun-lit  countenance,  swells 
and  darkens  into  a  mist-like 
phantom,  strange,  dreadful,  and 
repulsive.  How  many  Christians 
do  we  meet  with,  especially  among 
the  lower  order  of  tradesmen  and 
mechanics;  men,  in  other  respects, 
of  religious  habits,  who  regard  the 
Lord's  table  with  a  rague  appre- 


hension, often  amounting  to  terror, 
deeming  themselves  unworthy  of 
the  sign^  while  yet  they  confideatly 
believe  themselves  to  participate  in 
the  ihing.  But  as  this  is  a  pain- 
ful feeling,  it  too  often  posies  into 
contempt;  the  grace  being  arro- 
gantly claimed,  while  the  mean  is 
slighted  and  disdained.  Sorely, 
this  has  arisen  originally,  and  iir 
fact,  from  want  of  knowledge ;  and 
this  again  from  that  dislike  of  speou* 
lative  inquiry,  which  has  become  a 
national  characteristic.  Plain, 
practical,  and  useful,— yes,  let  our 

i)astoral  teaching  be  all  this :  but 
et  us  not  confine  ourselves  to  so 
timid  and  negative  a  course  of  in- 
struction, as  to  leave  the  prayers 
in  the  communion  service;  nay, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Apostle's 
Creed,  as  unintelligible  to  the 
mass  of  the  people,  as  if  they  were 
still  locked  up  in  a  foreiga  lan- 
guage. 
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gave  it  to  His  disciples^  and  said,  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my 
body.  And  He  took  the  oup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave 
it  to  tfaenis  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  my  blood 
of  the  new  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sins^."  This  is  my  body !  This  is  my  blood ! 
Is  it  possible  not  to  connect  these  solenin  words  with  the 
parallel  expressions  in  my  text,  *^  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh 
of  th^  Son  of  man»  and  drink  His  bloodi  ye  have  no  life 
in  you  ?  "  Or  do  we  need  the  iiirther  assurance  contained 
in  the  pointed  question  of  the  apostle,  ^^The  cup  of 
blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
blood  of  Christ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ*?"  Are  we  not 
bound  to  find  some  common  truth,  at  once  a  heavenly 
mystery  and  a  practical  lesson»  equally  affirmed  in  all 
these  divine  appointments?  Do  not  they  evidently 
convey  the  same  doctrine,  and  must  they  not  be  linked 
together  in  a  common  exposition  ?  Or  must  we  inquire 
further  into  the  £^th  of  the  primitive  Christians  on  this 
point,  and  ask  how  they  were  taught  to  understand  their 
Master's  solemn  ordinance  ?  Whether  the  Churches  left 
by  the  apostles  throughout  the  world,  regarded  it  as  an 
admonitory  memorial  merely^  or  as  a  proper  mean  and 
instrument  of  spiritual  strength  and  refreshment  ? 

Oh!  while  we  regard  with  shame  and  sorrow  the 
impious  fiction,  that  the  natural  substances  of  bread  and 
wine  are  changed  by  the  ministry,  and  at  the  will  of  man, 
into  the  natural  body  of  Jesus  Christ ;  while,  to  speak 
plainly,  we  explode  the  papal  doctrine  of  transubstantia^ 
tion  as  a  mere  contradiction  in  terms,  and  shrink  with 
horror  from  the  idolatrous  practices  to  which  it  has  given 
risot  must  we^  therefore,  refuse  to  confess  with  all  saints, 

»  Matt.  xvn.  26— SW;  1  Cor.  xi.  23.  •  1  Cor.  x.  16. 
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that  in  some  sense  tbe  symbolic  eucbarist  is,  tbat  wbich 
in  Scripture  it  is  said  to  be,  the  body  of  Christ,  hereby 
truly  received,  and  fed  upon  by  the  faithful  communicant? 
Not  that  natural  body,  with  its  fleeting  accidents  and 
finite  dimensions,  in  which  the  Redeemer,  in  mystical 
union  with  a  human  soul,  was  pleased  to  incorporate  His 
adorable  essence,  when,  ^'  being  made  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death,*'  he  "  tabernacled  " 
among  the  sons  of  men.  This  is,  indeed,  in  heaven  trans- 
figured and  glorified,  the  first  fruits  of  the  dead  already 
gathered.  Bom,  nourished,  and  matured, — ^living  and 
dying, — ^reviving  and  ascending, — again  to  come  in  like 
manner  as  it  was  seen  to  go, — in  this  body,  made  of  a 
woman,  made  with  human  lineaments  and  proportions, 
"according  to  the  beauty  of  a  man," — ^the  Christian 
believer  contemplates  the  pattern  of  his  own  resurrection, 
his  own  individual  life,  and  conscious  identity  in  the 
eternal  world. 

Nor  yet  is  it  a  mere  image,  or  arbitrary  sign  of  this 
body  with  no  inherent  divinity,  no  substantial  excellence, 
no  living  efficacy  beyond  that  which  pious  thought  may 
infuse  in  a  solemnized  and  excited  state  of  feeling,  when 
the  heart,  listening  and  expectant,  is  deceived  by  the  echo 
of  its  own  suggestions,  and  the  mind  mistakes  for  out- 
ward realities,  the  reflection  of  its  own  forms.  The 
"  reasonable  service"  of  the  Gospel  acknowledges  no  such 
shadow  play.  A  right  reception  is  indeed  indispensable : 
on  this  point  we  cannot  insist  too  often  or  too  strongly. 
Still  there  must  be  something  to  receive — something 
positive,  external,  given.  The  craving  appetite  does  not 
make  the  food  by  which  it  is  satisfied,  though  it  is  the 
necessary  condition  under  which  the  latter  is  converted 
into  nourishment.     "  The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken, 
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and  eaten,  in  the  supper,  only  after  a  divine  and  heavenly 
manner  ^"  Such  is  the  emphatic  protest  of  our  Church 
against  the  Romish  superstition.  But  the  body  of  Christ 
is  taken,  given,  and  eaten,  not  only  in  other  ways,  (of 
which  there  is  no  question  in  this  article,)  but  in  the 
supper.  And,  again,  ^^the  mean  whereby  the  body  of 
Christ  is  eaten  and  received  in  the  supper,  is  faith."  But 
faith  supposes  a  real  object,  else  it  is  a  mere  dream,  a  volun-> 
tary  self-deception.  Faith  could  not  enable  the  commu* 
nicant  to  partake  of  Christ's  body  in  this  sacrament, 
unless  it  were  really  present.  We  eat  and  receive,  not 
because  we  believe,  but  because  our  belief  is  true.  We 
eat  and  receive  by  believing,  not  the  promises  of  God  in  a 
general  way,  but  ^*the  promises  of  God  made  to  the 
Church  in  that  sacrament."  The  faith  which  is  essential 
to  a  process,  is,  of  course,  determined  to  that  process. 
The  instrumental  faith  of  the  eucharist,  therefore,  can  be 
no  other  than  faith  in  the  eucharist. 

But  if  the  body  of  Christ,  of  which  we  partake  in  the 
Lord's  supper,  be  not  that  natural  body  which  was  once 
on  earth,  and  is  now  in  heaven,  the  organical  exponent, 
and  necessary  correlative  of  a  human  life— nor  yet  a  mere 
arbitrary  sign,  commemorating  the  acts  and  sufferings 
which  that  body  was  assumed  to  undertake  and  undergo, — 
if  it  be  connected  with  the  first,  only  by  the  omnipresence 
of  the  Godhead,  and  identical  with  the  second,  only  in 
respect  of  one  important  use ; — if  it  be  far  other,  and  &r 
more  than  either  of  these,  what  definition  are  we  to  affix 
to  a  phrase  so  often  and  so  earnestly  reiterated  by  our 
Saviour,  serving  to  the  expression  of  a  mysterious  truth, 
in  the  due  reception  of  which,  our  very  life^  it  appears,  is 
essentially  and  eternally  involved  ? 

^  Article  xxviii. 
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And  now  a  reverent  caution  is  indeed  most  necessary* 
while,  in  humble  reliance  on  that  Spirit,  who  giveth 
wisdom  to  the  simple,  we  search  the  Scriptures,  and  ieek^ 
in  obedience  to  the  apostle's  precept,  to  ^'add  to  our  fiaitb^ 
knowledge." 

And  here  I  must  again  refer  to  the  Teijr  peculiar 
terms  in  which  the  Saviour,  on  many  former  occasioiiSy 
was  pleased  to  reveal  the  great  ^  mystery  of  godliness*" 
whether  as  an  object  of  holy  contemplation  or  of  practical 
duty.  To  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  seems  at  first 
sight,  so  very  different  a  thing  from  eating  His  flesh,  and 
drinking  His  l)Io6d,  that  if  the  latter  phrase  had  occurred 
but  In  a  single  passage,  we  should  have  seen  that  it 
required  a  specific  explanation.  But  wheil  we  meet  with 
fh(9  same,  or  similar  expressions,  employed  on  very 
different  occasions*  both  by  our  Lord  and  by  His  apostles  $ 
wh^ti  we  find  them  repeated  with  many  verbal  chahgei^ 
but  no  difference  of  signification ;  when  we  contrast  the 
emphatic  simplicity  of  the  truth  declared,  with  the  mys- 
terious urgency  of  the  precept  enjoined ;  lastly,  when  we 
see  the  whole  Church,  immediately  and  universally  united 
In  adopting  the  same  language,  not  as  a  Ipose,  meta^ 
phorical  way  of  speaking-— not  as  a  conventional  and 
arbitrary  phraseology— ^but  with  guarded  literality,  and 
technical  precision,  fearing  to  vary  one  jot  or  tittle  from 
the  exact  revelation  which  they  had  received ;  nay,  when 
we  find  the  same  doctrine  translated  by  the  Lord  Himself 
Into  fixed  visual  images,  and  so  bequeathed  in  His  last 
testament,  to  the  perpetual  use  and  conservation  of  His 
disciples, — ^we  have  accumulated  evidence  that  some  mys- 
terious fact,  of  vast  import,  intimately  involved  in  the 
economy  of  grace,  is  properly  and  distinctly  presented  in 
these  and  the  like  expressions*  to  the  faith  of  reason :  a 
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fact  addressing  itself  in  this  way,  and  in  no  other,  to  the 
experimental  knowledge  of  mankind. 

That  this  fact  is  immediately  connected  with  the  in- 
carnation of  the  filial  Godhead,  cannot  admit  of  a  ques- 
tion. When  we  are  enjoined,  or  rather,  when  it  is 
declared  to  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  spi- 
ritual life,  to  eat  the  flesh,  and  drink  the  blood  of  Christ, 
(for  the  announcement  of  the  fact  precedes  the  delivery  of 
the  command ;  when  the  disciples  were  directed  to  "  Take 
and  eat,"  they  already  knew,  that  except  they  ate,  they 
had  no  life,)  another  awful  fact  was  pre-supposed.  The 
Word  was  made  (or  became)  flesh.  In  that  divine  pre- 
lude, by  which  the  spiritual  evangelist  introduces  the 
inter-linked  succession  of  revealing  harmonies,  which 
compose  his  heavenly  strain,  this  is  the  first  note  struck— 
the  key-note  of  the  whole.  The  Word  which  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God, — the  Word  which  was  God,— 
became  flesh.  In  this  fundamental  truth,  the  whole  mys- 
tery of  godliness,  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  august  propor- 
tions, lies  involved.  Further  than  this  I  shall  not  venture 
to  inquire.  Who  shall  dare  to  delineate  that  mighty 
form,  or  fix  the  shape  in  which  it  is  revealed  to  his  own 
intuition  7     Invisible  to  the  eye  of  sense,  it  walks  the 


'  Et  inde  admonitus  redire  ad 
memetipsum,  intravi  in  intima 
mea,  duce  te ;  et  potui,  quoniam 
factus  es  adjutor  meus.  Intravi, 
et  Tidi  qualicumque  oculo  animaB 
medB,  supra  eundem  oculam  ani- 
me  mese,  supra  mentem  meam, 
lucem  incommutabilem;  non  banc 
Tulgarem  et  conspicuam  omni  car- 
ni;  ncc  quasi  ex  eodem  genere 
grandior  erat,  tanquam  si  ista 
multo  multoque  clarius  claresceret, 
totumque  occuparet  magnitudine. 
Non  hoc  ilia  erat;  sed  aliud,  aliud 


yalde  ab  istis  omnibus.  Nee  ita 
erat  supra  mentem  meam  sicut 
oleum  super  aquam,  nee  sicut 
coelum  super  terram;  sed  superior, 
quia  ipsa  fecit  me,  et  ego  inferior, 
quia  factus  sum  ab  ea.  Qui  novit 
veritatem,  novit  cam ;  et  qui  novit 
eam,  novit  setemitatem.  Cbaritas 
novit  eam.  0  cetema  Veritas,  et 
vera  cbaritas,  et  cbara  setemitas! 
tu  es  Deus  meus ;  tibi  suspiro  die 
ac  nocte.  Et  cum  te  primum  cog- 
novi,  tu  assumpsisti  me,  ut  vide- 
rem  esse  quod  viderem,  et  non* 

Z 
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earth  with  power  and  great  majesty ;  a  personal  presence, 
unpicturable,  unexaminable :  whose  head  is  in  heayen, 
dazzling  with  glory,  before  which  man  falls  upon  his  face, 
(as  before  the  transfigured  Jesus*,)  and  may  not  tell 
the  vision !  Yea,  verily,  Christ  is  a  personal  presence  in 
the  earth,  seen,  heard,  and  felt,  through  faith,  by  eye,  and 
ear,  and  heart:  the  illumination  of  all  light,  the  inspi- 
ration of  all  spirit,  the  essence  of  all  truth,  the  substance 
and  divinity  of  all  enduring  realities.  For  the  Wobd 
WAS  MADE  Flesh. 

The  fleshly  nature  thus  assumed ;  the  fleshly  nature 
as  thus  assumed,  and  in  mystical,  but  most  real  union 
with  Him  by  whom  it  is  assumed, — interpenetrated  by 
His  adorable  essence,  and  thus  rendered  powerful,  incor- 
ruptible, a  new  creation,  holy,  heavenly,  and  immortal-— 
this  is  the  body  of  the  Christ.  Into  this  body,  we,  the 
children  of  the  dying  Adam,  must  be  bom  again  of  water, 
and  of  the  Spirit.  Of  this  body,  we,  the  children  of  adop- 
tion and  grace,  must  continually  eat  and  drink ;  thus  nou- 
rishing the  seed  of  the  Word :  thus  escaping  the  corruption 
which  is  in  the  world  through  lust :  thus  becoming  par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature:  thus,  I  say,  becoming  partakers 


dem  me  esse  qui  yiderem.  Et 
reyerberasti  infirmitatem  aspectus 
mei,  radians  in  me  yeliementer, 
et  contremui  amore  et  horrore; 
et  inyeni  longe  me  esse  a  te  in 
regione  dissimilitudinis,  tanquam 
andirem  yocem  tuam  de  excelso : 
Cibus  sum  grandium ;  cresce,  et 
manducabis  me.  Nee  tu  me  in  te 
mutabis,  sicut  cibum  camis  tuss ; 
Bed  tu  mutaberis  in  me. — ^August. 
Confess,  yii.     Sec.  16. 

'  Kai  ov  OavfiaoTov  rifv  <f)va'€i 
rpeirrffv — {!Xi;v— 6t^  fikv  l^^iv 
iroLOTfiTa,  KaS*  tjy  Xiyerai  rb' 


Ov/c  el'/ev  elho^  ovBk  kuXKo^. 
ori  S^  ovTa>9  IvSo^ov  koI  Kara- 
TrkrjKTi/cijy  xai  Bavfia^rrtjv  W9 
iirl  irpSaoDTTOP  jireaeiv  rohs  Be- 
aras  too  tt/Xikovtov  Kd\\ov9 
^.T.X.— "JBye^S^  ri  KalfivaTiKiv 
6  \6yo9y  airaffyiWay  ra^  rod 
^Irjtrov  Sia<l>6pov^  fiop<f>c^9  avar 
<f>ip€a'0ai  iwl  ri^v  rod  Oeiov 
\6yov  <l>va'iVy  ov^  ofiolfos  if>asn 
vofiivov  roi9  T€  7roXXoft9,  xai 
TO  19  cLKoXovOeiv  avT&  els  ih^^ 
Tihv  (o  awoSeBwKafiev)  6pos  £u- 
yafiiyois,  Orig.  CoiUra.  CeU. 
lib.  yi.,  p.  328.    CCant  1677.] 
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of  Christ — "  feeding  upon  him  in  our  hearts,  by  faith, 
"with  thanksgiving." 

This  thanksgivingy  this  particular  offering  of  prayer  and 
praise,  so  united  with  faith  in  the  redemption  wrought  by 
the  incarnate  Word,  and  determined  to  the  celebration  of 
a  holy  feast,  in  which  the  spiritual  food  of  the  soul  is  duly 
received  with  open  confession  and  inward  acknowledg- 
ment, all  motions  of  mind  and  spirit  fitly  corresponding — 
this  is  the  Eucharist,  whereby  we  are  authentically 
*^  assured  of  God's  favour  and  goodness  towards  us ;  and 
that  we  are  very  members  incorporate  in  the  mystical 
body  of  His  Son,  which  is  the  blessed  company  of  all 
faithful  people'." 

And,  *^  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."  Only  by  parti- 
cipating through  faith,  in  the  fleshly  nature  of  Christ,  are 
we  redeemed  from  the  power  of  sin  and  death  to  which 
our  own  fleshly  nature  is  enslaved.  '*  In  us,"  that  is,  in 
our  flesh,  "dwelleth  no  good  thing."  We  need  to  be 
taken  up  into  a  higher,  better  nature,  our  own  through 
Christ,  and  in  this  way  to  be  associated,  in  the  blessed 
effect  of  His  atoning  passion.  But  in  this  high  estate  we 
need  to  be  supported  by  "food  convenient;"  food,  there- 
fore, of  the  same  nature  with  that  body  which  it  is 
required  to  sustain.  This  is  indeed  an  unutterable  mys- 
tery. We  cannot  say  how  the  incarnation  of  the  eternal 
Son  is  made  the  mean  of  bringing  many  sons  to  glory. 
We  cannot  describe  the  mode  in  which  "  our  bodies  are 
made  clean  by  His  body,  and  our  souls  washed  by  His 
most  precious  blood."  But  we  do  know  that  the  Lord 
has  appointed  bread  and  wine  to  be  given  and  received, 
with  high  and  reverent  solemnity,  as  specific  symbols 

>  Communion  Serrice. 
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of  that  fleshly  nature  which  He  is  pleased  to  make 
own;  symbols  not  converted  by  sacerdotal  mediation 
into  any  substance  foreign  to  their  own^  but  recognised  by 
the  recipient  himself,  through  faith,  in  the  order  and 
ministry  of  salvation,  as  verily  and  indeed  connatural  with 
that  body  into  which  we  have  been  ingrafted,  and  with 
which  we  thus  keep  up  a  strengthening  and  refreshing 
communication. 

Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  the  awful  doctrine  deli- 
vered by  our  Saviour  in  the  text,  is  to  be  understood 
exclusively  of  the  Lord's  supper  ?  Far  from  it.  The  eu- 
charistic  celebration  does  not  limit  to  itself  the  blessed 
communion  which  it  exhibits.  It  was  ordained,  not  to 
constitute  this  divine  mystery,  but  to  set  it  forth  and 
make  it  effectual.  To  set  it  forth,  in  a  distinct^  authentic, 
form,  or  representation,  appreciable  by  the  Church  at 
large;  itself  a  brief  summary  of  revealed  knowledge, 
'*  speaking  wisdom  among  the  perfect,"  in  which  all  the 
rays  of  divine  truth  meet  as  in  a  focus,  and  from  which 
they  are  again  radiated,  as  frt>m  a  secondary  source  and 
centre  of  heavenly  illuminations;  (even  as  the  material 
light  had  already  been  substantiated  by  the  Creator,  and 
revealed  throughout  the  world  dispersedly,  before  it  was 
collected  in  any  finite  body,  or  focal  luminary ';)  and  to 
make  it  effectual  by  connecting  it  with  a  positive,  volua^ 
tary  act  of  fiiith,  consciously  exercised,  and,  as  it  werei, 
concentred  upon  it.  Thus  we  are  naturally  led  to  a  more 
particular  consideration  of  the  rite  itself,  regarded  as  an 
historical  institution,  outwardly  celebrated  in  our  congregar 
tions.     But  this  must  be  reserved  for  a  separate  disconrset 

Lest,  however,  the  views  already  put  forth,  should  be 
thought,  even  in  passing,  merely  speculative,  I  recapitu* 

»  Gen,  i.  3—14. 
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late  in  a  practical  form.  The  doctrine  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  illustrate,  is  no  other  than  the  real  prC" 
sence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
All  that  we  are  required  to  undentand  in  this  mysterious 
question,  is  negative.  It  is  most  necessary  that  we  should 
distinctly  know,  and  constantly  remember  what  it  is 
not.  It  is  not  a  sacerdotal  change,  or  conversion  of  the 
natural  substances  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  This  definition  is  repudiated  by  reason 
•6  unmeaning,  and  by  conscience  as  idolatrous.  It  is  not 
ft  mere  ceremony  or  scenic  representation  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  This  explanation  is  rejected  by  reason^ 
as  nugatory  and  evasive ;  by  conscience,  as  pro&ne  and 
comfortless.  What  it  is,  cannot  be  defined  in  words.  It 
is  suggested  indeed  by  every  separate  declaration  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  we  are  led  towards  it  in  all  our 
sacred  meditations,  to  our  great  and  endless  comfort :  we 
arrive  at  it  practically  in  the  due  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ment itself;  but  in  whatever  way  we  feel  ourselves 
possessed  of  it,  by  whatever  means  we  recognise  its 
power,  it  is  known  only  by  faith,  and  learnt  only  by 
prayer. 

Let  us  pray.  And  if  we  need  the  voice  .of  a  practised 
saint  to  lead  our  supplications,  let  our  devout  aspiration 
take  this  language :  **  Lord,  what  need  I  labour  in  vain,  to 
search  out  the  manner  of  Thy  mysterious  presence  in  the 
saeramenty  when  my  love  assures  me  Thou  art  there? 
AH  the  fEuthful  who  approach  Thee  with  prepared  hearts, 
they  well  know  Thou  art  there ;  they  feel  the  virtue  of 
divine  love  going  out  of  Thee,  to  heal  their  infirmities, 
and  to  inflame  their  affections ;  for  which,  all  love,  all 
glory  be  to  Thee'." 

*  The  Practice  of  Divine  Love.'— Bishop  Ken;  p.  116. 
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NOTE  TO  SERMON  XVI*. 

ON  PROTBSTANTISM  AND  CATHOLICITY. 


In  reading  works  of  religious  controversy,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  particular  scope  of  the  writer  constantly 
before  us :  otherwise,  the  effect  upon  our  minds  will  not 
seldom  be  the  reverse  of  what  is  intended,  and  we  shall 
not  only  fail  of  obtaining  instruction,  but  be  positively 
misled ;  and  this,  whether  we  adopt  the  Author's  views, 
or,  as  sometimes  happens,  shrink  back  from  them  into 
the  opposite  extreme.  We  must  see  whether  we  belong 
to  the  class  of  persons  specially  had  in  view ;  and  if  not, 
we  must  place  ourselves  in  their  situation,  and  view  the 
subject,  for  the  time,  with  their  prepossessions. 

To  give  an  instance : — ^It  has  naturally  happened  that 
many  of  the  most  famous  apologies  for  the  English 
Church,  written  soon  after  the  Reformation,  were  addressed 
either  wholly,  or  principally,  to  Romanists,  to  whom  alone 
a  large  share  of  the  reasoning  applies.  We  have  here 
little  difficulty  in  making  the  requisite  allowance.  We 
know  the  peculiar  character  of  the  times,  and  we  study 
the  opinions  of  great  men  long  since  at  rest,  with  com-* 
parative  iaimess  and  impartiality.     But  the  same  line  of 


'  This  note  is  inserted  in  this 
place,  partly  to  show  in  what 
Ught  the  Author  would  wish  the 
preceding  and  following  Sermons 
to  be  viewed,  and  partly  to  relieve 
the  attention  of  the  reader  hy  a 


change  of  style  and  subject.  If, 
however,  it  should  be  felt  to  inter- 
rupt the  general  argument,  it  may 
be  passed  over,  and  read  as  an 
Appendix  to  the  whole  volume. 
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discussion  has  been  adopted  in  rather  a  different  spirit, 
and  under  circumstances,  similar  in  some  respects,  but 
quite  "without  a  precedent  in  others,  in  certain  recent 
treatises,  highly  ingenious,  but  requiring  to  be  read  not 
merely  with  candour,  but  with  caution.  The  arguments 
employed  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  kind  entitled  ad 
hominemf  where  the  adversary  is  confuted  on  his  own 
grounds :  but  whether  those  grounds  are  really  tenable 
or  otherwise  is  not  considered.  Thus,  if  the  Church  of 
England  be  pronounced  by  Romish  theologians  schis- 
matical,  secular,  disunited,  variable,  irregular,  and  infer-- 
mal,  all  these  charges,  in  all  their  shapes,  are  shown  to 
lie,  with  equal  or  greater  force,  against  their  own 
communion. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  more  of  logical  dexterity 
than  effective  persuasion  in  this  species  of  advocacy.  Its 
effect  is,  in  general,  rather  to  silence  than  convince.  If 
the  opposed  party  be  sincere,  as  well  as  consistent  in  their 
opposition;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  really  believe  their 
objections  to  be  valid,  they  may,  indeed,  be  led  to  desert 
their  own  position,  but  cannot  be  expected  to  take  up 
yours.  You  have  retorted  the  charge,  not  solved  the 
difficulty;  and  at  best  merely  weakened  the  cause  of  your 
enemy,  without  strengthening  your  own.  You  have  bid 
him  look  at  home;  and  as  this  is  always  taken  as  an 
implied  confession,  you  expose  yourself  to  the  brunt  of 
an  imputation,  which  your  opponent  after  all  may  find 
means  to  evade.  I  will  not  say  that  this  mode  of  argu- 
ment is  without  its  use ;  but  it  should  be  confined  within 
narrow  limits,  and  never  trusted  to  alone. 

But  the  inexpediency,  of  which  I  speak,  will  be 
rendered  still  more  apparent,  when  we  remember  that  no 
book  is  read  by  those  alone  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and 
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that  if  the  Romanist  be  induced  to  abandon  his  attack  bj 
the  fear  of  retaliation,  it  will  infallibly  be  pressed  by 
those  who  are  not  so  restrained.  To  retaliate  a  bloW  is 
not  to  avert  it.  The  arrow  which  you  plunge  into  the 
breast  of  your  adversary  is  thought  to  have  left  a  wound 
in  your  own;  and  those  who  make  common  cause  neither 
with  the  assailant,  nor  with  the  assailed,  (including  the 
whole  body  of  Protestant  dissenters,)  regard  a  contest 
so  conducted  as  beUum  internednum^  the  progress  of  which 
is  watched  with  no  friendly  eyes  by  a  large  number  of 
spectators.  In  fact,  you  have  suggested  doubts  to  the 
undecided  which  you  have  not  attempted  to  dissipate, 
and  wrenched  a  weapon  from  the  hands  of  one  enemy, 
only  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  another. 

There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  an  objection  can 
fairly  be  removed :  by  denying  its  force,  or  disproving  its 
applicability.  Where  neither  course  is  open,  it  should 
be  admitted  with  a  candid  regret.  The  defence  which 
confesses  to  no  imperfection  proves  too  much,  and  is  felt 
to  be  special  pleading.  But  many  of  the  charges,  discussed 
in  the  treatises  of  which  I  speak,  gain  &r  more  by  the 
courtesy  with  which  they  are  entertained,  than  they  lose 
by  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  are  framed.  They 
should  be  quashed  in  limine^  as  merely  trifling  and  xn^ 
levant:  otherwise  they  acquire  a  gravamen  from  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  received.  Alas !  when  will  the 
Church  in  this  country  learn  to  know  the  heavenly 
temper  of  that  armour  in  which  she  is  indeed  arrayed ! 

If,  however,  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  adopted  in  a 
spirit  of  compromise,  and  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  these  particulars  are  admitted,  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  but  as  a  common  ground  of  truth* 
such  conciliation  is  not  merely  hopeless^  but  the  attempt 
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suicidal.  The  English  and  Romish  Churches  mutually 
anathematize  each  other.  They  each  claim  to  themselves, 
and  deny  to  their  opponent,  the  title  of  Catholic,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  mutually  opposed.  The  denunciations 
yearly  thundered  from  the  Vatican,  are  not  more  decided 
in  their  character  than  the  protest  put  forth  by  our  own 
Church,  in  her  Articles  and  Homilies,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  oaths  to  which,  in  various  ways,  she  is  a  party.  In 
foct,  her  actual  position  is  a  continued  protest  of  the 
strongest  kind;  and  this  attitude  cannot  be  abandoned 
without  pleading  guilty  to  schism  of  the  most  aggravated 
description.  If  there  be  not  something  fundamentally 
different,  and  absolutely  irreconcileable  between  the  two 
Churches,  the  act  of  separation,  taking  place  as  it  did, 
was  inexcusable.  The  mere  desire  of  independence 
could  not  have  justified  so  fearful  a  breach  of  peace.  To 
appeal,  therefore,  to  Romish  authority,  even  to  disarm  a 
JElomish  antagonist^  is  to  place  the  question  in  a  false 
point  of  view. 

But,  in  fact,  the  Reformation  in  England,  and  where* 
ever  else  it  has  been  worked  out  on  its  own  principles, 
should  be  regarded,  not  in  any  degree  as  the  loss,  but  as 
the  re-assertion,  of  catholicity.  When,  by  confounding 
the  Church  of  Rome  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  (as  if  the 
latter  were  not  represented  equally  by  all  the  visible 
Churches  throughout  the  world,)  and  by  taking  the  court 
of  Rome  as  a  fixed  ecclesiastical  centre  (as  if  the  omni- 
present Christ  were  not  evert/where  the  centre  of  His 
Church, — an  idea  fully  carried  out  in  the  episcopal  system 
of  the  apostles,  but  utterly  lost  sighC  of  in  the  papacy) : 
when  by  these  and  the  like  carnalizing  views,  with  their 
corresponding  practices,  an  antP-CBiholic  spirit  had  not 
merely  diffused  itself  through  the  whole  of  Christendom, 
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— the  Western  or  Latin  portion  more  particularly, — ^but 
had  acquired  in  the  monastic  orders,  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  other  papal  institutions,  a  complete  oiga- 
nization  of  the  most  effective  kind;  the  sounder  portion 
of  the  Church,  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the 
false  position  which  it  occupied,  was  at  length,  by  the 
providence  and  assistance  of  Almighty  God,  prompted 
and  enabled  to  resume  its  proper  character.  Then  it  was 
that  the  remainder,  still  identifying  itself  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  cut  itself  offy  outwardly  and  overtly,  from  the 
Church  at  large.  Anti-Catholic  in  spirit,  by  the  Council 
of  Trent,  it  became  anti-Catholic  in  £Bu;t.  That  within 
its  pale  are  numbered  many  Catholic  Christians,  is  not 
more  a  charitable  hope  than  a  rational  belief,  but  the 
Church  itself  is  in  schism.  Lower  ground  than  this 
cannot  be  taken  with  safety.  Catholicity  cannot  be  repre- 
sented as  the  common  characteristic  of  our  own  Church 
and  that  of  Rome,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  separatists. 
It  is  destroyed  by  the  usurpation  of  the  one  party,  or  by  the 
rebellion  of  the  other.  To  evade  this  consequence  by  the 
example  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  is  to  concede  the 
question  to  the  Romanist,  and  to  beg  it  from  every  one 
else.  Our  title  to  the  name  of  Catholic,  must  be  maintained 
against  the  Romanist  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Dissenter 
on  the  other,  by  showing  what  it  really  means.  It  is  not 
Caikdicism  in  the  sense  which  common  usage  has  affixed 
to  this  term.  It  is  not  the  coherence  of  all  parts  with  one 
parti  but  the  co-t;2herence  of  all  in  each,  and  of  each  in 
One,  Who  is  all,  being  in  all.  It  is  the  correlative  of 
unity— ^catholicity  being  to  the  parts,  what  unity  is  to 
the  whole.  Again,  it  is  a  living  energy,  not  a  mere 
accident  (as  it  is  written,  **  Christ  toarketk  all  in  all  \") 

» Col.  ill.  11. 
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continuallj  tending  to  realize  itself,  tbat  is,  to  make 
itself  outward  and  objective,  in  the  form  of  a  visible  unitj. 
So  prayed  the  chief  Shepherd  for  His  flock,  "  That  they 
all  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us :  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me*."    And  as  this  tendency 
must  have  operated  from  the  beginning ;  as  it  must  have 
manifested  itself  to  a  great  extent,  and  under  the  most 
fovourable  circumstances,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apo- 
stles ;  and  as  its  effect  is  to  bind  together  the  past  with 
the  present,  in  the  future ;  it  cannot  but  have  produced 
an  outward  form,  cognizable  to  mankind  at  large,  and  so 
far  invariable  in  its  character  as  to  be  from  the  first 
apparently  and  demonstrably  identical.     Now  these  posi- 
tions are  equally  irreconcileable  with  Romanism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  independency  on  the  other.     But  if 
Catholicity  and  Unity  be  convertible  terms,  how  can  two 
portions  at  open  war  with  each  other,  be  equally  catholic, 
equally  in  union  ? 

I  speak  of  the  idea,  and  of  the  outward  reality,  in  so 
fieir  as  it  corresponds  to  it.  In  so  far  as  the  Churches  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West,  of  England  or  of  Rome,  are 
opposed  to  each  other,  the  schismatic  party,  whichever  it 
may  be,  is  cut  off  from  the  unity  of  the  body.  For  these 
are  spiritual  relations  depending  on  the  presence  of  the 
Unseen,  though  outwardly  manifested.  But  *^  envying, 
and  strife,  and  divisions,  are  carnal :"  and  as  the  guilt  of 
such  discord  shuts  out  an  individual  from  Church  privi- 
leges, so  it  is  sufficient  to  unchurch  any  number  or  body 
of  individuals,  however  large.  Will  the  Lord  suffer  any 
two  portions  of  His  Church  to  partake  together  of  His 
communion,  **  between  whom  He  perceiveth  malice  and 

^  John  xrii,  21 . 
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hatred  to  reign  ?"  Will  He  not  exclude  one,  or  indeed 
both,  if  neither  party  mil  be  persuaded  to  *<a  ffodfy 
unity  ^?"  I  say,  a  godly  unity,  for  with  the  "mystety  of 
iniquity,''  though  developed  in  the  Church  itself,  all 
fellowship  must  be  abjured.  And  here  it  is  the  formal 
expression  of  disunion,  the  |>ublic  recognition  of  variance^ 
which  constitutes  the  schism,  individuals  being  oDly  b6 
fer  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  body  to  which  they 
belong,  as  they  have  actually  consented  with  it,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  whether  before  or  after  the  act. 
This  maxim  is  sufficiently  fearful  in  its  operation,  when 
we  consider  how  generally  individuals  do  take  upon 
themselves  the  acts  of  the  party  in  which  they  are 
enrolled,  but  still  consistent  with  that  moral  senses  which 
we  cannot  set  aside,  even  when  we  have  persuaded  our- 
selves to  resist  its  dictates,  as  an  exercise  of  faith  and 
duty, — a  sore  perplexity  which,  I  make  bold  to  assert,  is 
neither  required  nor  admitted  by  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus." 

All  inquiries  respecting  the  visible  Churches  of  Christ 
are  wont  to  be  embarrassed,  (most  unnecessarily^  as  I 
think,)  by  too  anxious  considerations  of  this  sort.  How^ 
it  is  asked,  can  we  bear  to  unchurch  so  many  millions  of 
our  fellow-Christians, — many  of  them  persons  of  earnest 
piety  and  virtuous  life, — men  who  love  Christ  in  sincerity, 
however  erroneous  their  creed,  or  unfortunate  their  eccle- 
siastical position?  These  scruples  are  often  expressed 
and  are  still  more  extensively  entertainedi  by  some  in 
reference  to  the  ancient  and  corrupt  ecclesiastical  bodies 
of  Rome  and  the  east ;  by  others,  to  the  modern  and  irre- 
gular groups,  which  divide  and  subdivide  the  Protestant 
name.   I  have  already  made  my  own  protest  on  this  criti- 

*  Rubric  to  the  Ckmunumon  Serrice. 
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cal  point^  But  the  interests  both  of  truth  and  charity, 
require  that  clear  and  definite  views  on  this  subject 
should  be  set  forth,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which 
existing  habits  of  thought  oppose  to  that  higher  logic  of 
reason,  by  which  alone  they  can  be  determined*.  At  all 
events,  a  practical  rule  is  required:  for  where,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  formation  of  opinion  takes  place  under  the 
influence  of  the  above-mentioned  charitable  feelings ;  the 
equitable  administration  of  the  divine  government,  tem- 
pered with  mercy,  being  assumed  as  a  basis  of  argument, 
this  charity,  though  in  itself  "  an  excellent  way,"  is  too 
often  pursued  at  the  expense  of  truth ;  while  it  is  con- 
tended that  no  forms  of  belief,  no  outward  manifestations 
of  divine  favour,  can  be  of  more  than  secondary  conse- 
quence: all  creeds  and  all  situations  supplying  that 
course  of  moral  probation,  on  which  the  final  sentence  of 
the  Almighty  will  in  every  case  depend.  And  where,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  indifferency  is  regarded  with  just 
apprehension,  as  immediately  tending  to  infidelity,  and 
certain  fixed  principlesof  belief  are  followed  out  with  reck- 
less intrepidity  into  their  consequences,  no  matter  what 
natural  perceptions,  or  reasonable  convictions  of  another 
kind  they  may  happen  to  cross,  this  proper  regard  to  the 
eternal  interests  of  truth  is,  too  often,  retained  by  the 
sacrifice  of  charity.  And  although  there  is  something  in 
self-consistency  which   cannot  but  secure  respect,  yet 


'  Bee  Note  to  Sermon  YI., 
page  95. 

*  It  were  to  be  wished  that  logic 
and  dialectics  were  distinguished, 
the  first  as  the  organ  of  reason,  the 
second  of  the  nnderstanding.  Thus 
the  one  dealing  with  absolute  or 
axiomatic  truth,  would  supply  the 
grounds  of  knowledge ;  the  other, 


explaining  the  relations  or  catego- 
ries of  things,  would  teach  us  how 
to  express  it :  the  one  would  in- 
form our  thoughts,  the  other  would 
arrange  them :  the  first  would 
show  us  what  to  affirm,  Xiyeiv^ 
the  other  how  to  discourse,  Sta^ 
\iyeiy. 
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when  it  evidentlj  contrayenes  the  moral  sense  of  good 
men ;  when,  for  instance,  it  leads  to  frightful  and  merci- 
less conclusions,  (however  legitimately  these  may  have 
been  deduced,)  relative  to  the  condition  of  individuals,  it 
not  only  throws  discredit  on  principles,  in  themselves 
most  certain  and  most  holy,  but  produces  a  recoil  of 
feeling,  only  too  favourable  to  the  wretched  shallow 
liberalism,  which  it  is  intended  to  oppose.  If,  however, 
it  can  be  shown  that  this  is  not  the  only  alternative;  that 
the  dilemma,  of  which  so  much  use  is  made  in  argument, 
has  no  existence  in  the  truth  of  things ;  that,  in  fact,  the 
strictest  Church  doctrines  may  be  entertained,  consist- 
ently with  the  most  favourable  allowance  for  the  outward 
disadvantages  under  which  large  portions  of  the  Christian 
name  appear  to  labour,  all  difficulty  will  be  removed,  and 
the  banner  of  charity  be  unfurled  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
truth. 

Now  to  set  this  matter  in  the  true  light,  it  must  be 
premised,  that  when  we  speak  of  a  Church,  (whether  as 
catholic  or  schismatical,  whether  as  apostolic  or  self-con- 
stituted, whether  as  orthodox  or  heretical,  whether  as  pure 
or  corrupt,)  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean  a  mere  Aggre- 
gate of  individuals,  of  whom  nothing  could  be  predicated 
in  common,  beyond  a  certain  outward  relation: — certainly 
nothing  good,  and  surely,  therefore,  nothing  evil.  Their 
state  is  purely  hypothetical,  depending  on  personal  quali- 
fications, varying  in  every  separate  case,  and  manifestly 
known  to  God  only.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  affected  by 
their  outward  position.  Far  from  it.  What  I  affirm  is, 
that  in  speaking  of  a  Church,  we  do  not  mean  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  which,  at  any  given  time,  it  may 
happen  to  be  composed.  If  we  did,  we  could  form  no 
positive  conclusions  respecting  it,  nor  describe  it  as  one 
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thing  or  the  other,  except  approximately,  and  then  we 
should  not  define  the  Church,  but  merely  describe  its 
present  condition. 

Neither,  again,  is  it  a  mere  abstract  or  generalized 
notion,  which  we  have  in  view.  When  we  speak  of  the 
Churches  of  Rome,  of  England,  or  of  Geneva,  we  refer  to 
something  actually  subsisting  from  age  to  age,  upon  the 
earth,  and  not  merely  in  our  minds : — a  bodily  subsistence, 
acting  and  suffering,  flourishing  or  decaying,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Every  one  capable  of  analyzing  his  own 
thoughts,  will  assent  to  these  evident  propositions. 

What  we  do  mean  is,  perhaps,  more  easily  understood 
than  defined.  Throughout  these  Sermons  I  have  employed 
the  term  ideai  in  a  technical  and  proper  sense,  to  denote 
that  which  is  neither  an  abstract  notion,  nor  a  particular 
phenomenon,  but  a  living  reality,  recognised  in  and  by  the 
mind  itself,  through  its  own  forms,  but  having,  never- 
theless, an  outward  and  positive  existence.  It  would  be 
my  wish,  if  I  had  the  power,  to  disencumber  a  subject  of 
such  deep  concernment,  of  all  peculiar  phraseology.  It 
were  far  better  if  precision  could  be  obtained  without  the 
strangeness  that  repels,  or  the  circumlocution  that  wearies 
the  ordinary  reader.  But  precision  is  the  one  thing  needful ; 
and  therefore  I  say,  that  in  discussing  the  catholicity  of  the 
English  Church,  as  compared  with  other  ecclesiastical,  or 
simply  religious  bodies,  we  have  been  speaking  of  an  idea\ 
intending  nothing  else  than  what  is  involved  in  the  most 
ordinary  forms  of  speech ;  nothing  of  which  a  thoughtful 
man  is  not  more  or  less  distinctly  conscious,  in  his  reflec- 
tions, however  he  may  be  accustomed  to  word  them*. 


Iff 
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Phil.  Jud.  Deter.  Potior,  p.  207- 
Ed.  Mangej. 

'  '*  This  will  sound  like  a  para- 
dox or  a  sneer  to  those  with  whom 
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This  idea — (that  which  every  man  really  means,  wheq 
he  speaks  of  a  Church,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  body 
politic) — consists  in  its  positive  tendencies,  and  is  recog* 


an  idea  is  but  another  word  for  a 
fancy — a  something  unreal;  but 
not  to  those  wbo  in  the  ideas  con- 
template the  most  real  of  all  reali- 
ties, and  of  all  operative  powers 
the  most  actual^"  The  reference 
in  this  passage  is  to  the  British 
Constitution,  which  is  shown  both 
to  6e,  and  to  exisi  at  an  idea.  An 
equally  pregnant  illustration,  and 
more  to  the  present  purpose,  is 
suggested  by  the  phrase, ''  popular 
rights,"  so  commonly  and  so  mis- 
chievously used  from  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  revolution  to 
the  present  day. 

What  is  the  people?  Take  it 
as  the  collective  humanity  of  the 
nation,  the  men,  as  men,  of  which 
the  nation  is  composed,  (populus, 
plebsque,  both  in  one,  without  re- 
ference to  the  distinction  of  each,) 
and  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly  of  its  right,  its  power,  its 
sovereignty."  Vox  populi,  vox 
Dei !  Thus  defined  the  people  is 
indeed  the  entire  body  of  the  com- 
monwealth, whose  interests  are 
paramount,  and  the  many,  only 
as  contrasted  with  an  usurping 
few.  It  is  the  sum  total  of  the 
elements  which  constitute  the  body 
politic,  and  whatever  improves  or 
exalts  their  copdition,  whatever 
tends  to  humanize,  and  in  this 
way  to  bring  them  forward,  what- 
ever, in  a  word,  will  make  them 
wiser,  happier,  or  better,  may  be 
universally  claimed  as  a  right,  be- 
cause it  should  be  universally  pro- 
moted as  a  duty.     As  men,  they 

•  Couuuj>Qx*s  Chwrch  and  Stat0,  p.  1 7, 

note,  third  edition. 


must  be  universally  and  personally 
represented  in  the  state,  and  what- 
ever is  less  than  this  is  a  wrong  to 
human  nature,  or  at  least  an  im- 
perfection, to  be  progressively  re- 
medied, as  soon  as  it  is  extensively 
felt.  But  what  are  the  exponents 
of  ibis  collective  humanity?  How 
are  we  to  ascertain  its  suffinage)  It 
is  registered  in  th^ir  religion,  laws, 
institutions,  history,  as  well  as  in 
their  actual  habits  and  manners, 
their  business  and  amusements, 
their  fixed  opinions  and  established 
literature.  And  if  it  be  asked, 
how  this  is  to  be  acted  upon  prac- 
tically; I  answer,  Providence  has 
long  ago  settled  the  question  in 
its  main  features,  and  continues  to 
work  out  the  most  important  re- 
sults by  means  far  out  of  our  im- 
mediate control.  What  discretion 
is  left  us  in  particular  cases,  will 
be  determined  to  good,  by  simply 
considering  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, (their  absolute  rights,  I  mean,) 
as  coincident  with  their  real  inter- 
ests, determining  these  by  the 
golden  rule,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself."  Thus  fiu 
of  the  people,  considered  as  an 
idea,  the  true  correlative  of  the 
nation. 

Now,  identify  the  people  with 
the  population, — the  inhabitants 
of  a  given  district,  at  a  given  time, 
— a  total  of  individuals,  as  indivi- 
duals, determined  by  mere  nume- 
ration. Consider  these  as  pos- 
sessed of  inherent  rights ;  that  all 
power  and  authority  emanates  from 
these,  and  that  their  pleasure  must 
be  taken  as  the  ultimate  standard 
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nised  in  its  actual  results.  Confessions,  articles,  cate- 
chisms, liturgies,  ritual  observances,  sacred  functions, 
theological  writings,  schools  and  uniyersiiies,  all  assist  in 


of  gorernment.  How  is  this  to  be 
ascertained  ?  By  the  simplest  me- 
thod imaginable, — ^by  the  rote  of 
the  majority.  But  this  is  a  mere 
delunon,  a  chimera  to  which,  in 
practice,  it  must  erer  be  impossible 
eren  to  approximate.  Yet,  sup- 
pose it  a  practicable  course,  and 
pass  oyer  the  injustice,  or  at  least 
the  hard  dealing  suffered  by  the 
minority,  no  matter  how  numerous, 
or  how  composed.  What  is  the 
result?  What  have  you  learnt? 
The  lessons  of  experience,  the 
counsels  of  wisdom,  the  maxims 
of  expediency,  the  dictates  of  con- 
science, or  the  obligations  of  reli- 
gion? None  of  these.  You  hare 
learnt  nothing  but  the  momentary 
will  of  a  number  of  indiyiduals 
which  you  are  pleased  to  call  the 
people.  Having  abstracted  every 
particular  form  under  which  the 
interests  of  the  social  man  are  re- 
presented,— ^birtb,  station,  edu- 
cation, wealth,  office,  character,  all 
thrown  out  of  the  account,  all 
the  foci  of  humanizing  influence 
which  providence  has  created,  and 
time  bequeathed,  whether  devised 
by  wisdom,  approved  by  experi- 
ence, favoured  by  virtue,  or  sanc- 
tioned by  religion, — and  having 
thus  alienated  all  that  differences 
man  from  a  mere  animal,  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  unit,  or  elementary 
particle,  of  which  the  people,  thus 
regarded,  is  composed.  Multiply 
this,  with  the  blind  and  sensual 
impulse  of  which  alone  it  is  ca- 
pable, (for  wUl  is  a  human  attri- 
bute, common  to  man,  with  devils 
indeed  as  well  as  angels,  but  still  a 


spiritual  power,)  multiply  it  by 
thousands  or  by  miUions,  and  we 
have  the  theory  of  a  popular  go- 
vemment-^r-the  substance  of  the 
sovereign  people ! 

Throw  a  hair  into  the  stagnant 
pool,  and  in  a  few  days  countless 
myriads  of  animalculsB  cluster 
around  it,  in  closest  contiguity, 
each  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
other,  making  it,  apparently,  a 
living  wholes  Without  head  or 
heart,  without  eyesight  or  hearing, 
without  purpose  or  proper  func- 
tions, but  strangely  sentient,  and 
in  restless  agitation,  in  this  sin- 
gular production  with  its  separable 
atoms,  its  false  unity,  its  unquiet 
motion  and  animal  sensibility, 
(each  constituent  particle  endowed 
with  an  individual  life,  which  it 
loses  in  combination,  the  throb 
which  gives  a  common  movement 

•  This  curious  ftninuJ,  or  animaleolar 
Msemblsge,  wbidi  I  have  often  seen, 
when  a  boy,  in  the  rills  and  plaehy  lanes 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
(though  I  hy  no  means  youoh  for  the 
theory  of  its  formation  here  given,)  is 
sufficiently  pictured  in  the  popular  notice 
which  represents  it  as  a  vivified  horse- 
hair. It  has  an  nndulatory  motion,  like 
that  of  a  serpent,  but,  as  far  as  I  ie« 
member,  without  progression.  I  am  ig- 
norant of  its  name,  but  it  doubtless 
belongs  to  the  class  of  i^;gregate  tuni- 
caries, of  which  so  interestmg  an  account 
is  given,  Kirby*8  Bridgewater  Treati$e^ 
chap.  viii.  It  is  more  like  the  Anchinia 
of  Professor  Eachcnhold,  in  which  the 
animalculn  are  attached,  by  a  pedicle,  to 
s  common  body.  But  the  oonfedeiate 
talpey  or  pyr^ome^  will  equally  justify 
the  illustration  which  I  have.maide  use  of 
in  the  text.  The  latter  is  described  by 
Ijamarck  as  a  *' mass  filled  with  animals,** 
having  the  appearance  of  "a  single 
polype.** 
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revealing  that  living  power,  of  which  they  are  the  visible 
products :  and  to  these  must  be  added  the  character  of 
the  nation  at  large,  its  history  and  present  condition,  its 
institutions  and  laws,  in  so  far  as  these  have  been  modi- 
fied by  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  people.  And  the 
same  reasoning  holds  good  of  particular  religious  bodies. 
Now,  of  the  idea  thus  seen  in  its  manifest  operations,  we 
can  pronounce  positively  whether  it  be  scriptural  or  • 
unscriptural, — a  Church  of  Christ,  or  of  anti-Christ.  It 
is  defined  by  its  organical  exponents,  and  we  may  know 
whether  it  is  fraught  with  life  or  with  death.  But  how 
£Eir  a  given  individual  is  involved  in  these  consequences, 
either  for  good  or  evil,  can  in  uo  case  be  more  than 
probably  guessed  ^     It  depends  on  the  degree  in  which 


to  the  whole  being  propagated  by 
mere  contagion,)  we  hare  an  image 
of  the  people,  as  it  must  appear  to 
those  who  reject  all  reference  to 
the  idea^  and  insist  upon  the  mere 
phenomenon. 

Conceive  a  monster  similarly 
constructed,  but  of  hideous  di- 
mensions, and  enormous  force, 
generated  by  disease,  and  nou- 
rished bj  unhealthy  humours,  de- 
stroying, bj  intestine  pangs,  the 
body  in  which  it  is  bred,  the  pro- 
duct of  morbid  decay,  perhaps  the 
punishment  of  vicious  excesses, — 
and  we  hare  a  type  of  a  demo* 
cracy,  such  as  it  is  recommended  to 
'^  the  masses"  by  physiocratic  the- 
orists, and  their  numerous  practical 
representatives; — the  absolution  of 
animal  instinct,  directed,  (in  the 
absence  of  all  controlling  prin- 
ciple,) by  numerical  suffrage,  and 
determined  by  physical  force. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  if  the  first 
definition  lead  to  views  of  unat- 
tainable perfection,  a  state  in 
>vhich  all  the  real  interests  of  man 


should  be  fostered,  and  every  indi- 
vidual man,  virtually  and  really  re- 
presented, the  latter  can  never  be 
wholly  realized.  The  instincts  of 
humanity  can  never  be  wholly 
smothered,  even  in  a  crowd.  A 
thousand  checks  must  continually 
operate.  In  every  thing,  except  the 
brute  impulses  of  animal  passion, 
a  counter-influence  must  be  experi- 
enced :  and  if  every  other  obstacle 
be  overborne,  the  successful  De- 
magogue himself  always  presents 
an  effectual  barrier  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  own  schemes. 

^  "  It  is  far  otherwise  with  re- 
spect to  matters  of  faith  aud  inward 
conviction:  and  with  respect  to 
thescy  I  say,  tolerate  no  belief^  that 
you  judge  false  and  of  an  injurious 
tendency,  and  arraign  no  believer. 
The  man  is  more  and  other  than 
his  belief :  and  God  only  knows,  how 
small  or  how  laige  a  part  of  him  the 
belief  in  question  may  be,  for  good 
or  for  evil.  Resist  every  false  doc- 
trine :  and  caU  no  man  heretic.  The 
false  doctrine  does  not  necessarily 
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he  has  really  identified  himself  with  the  principles  which 
he  professes;  we  must  know  what  counteracting  influ- 
ences, if  any,  are  at  work  within  him,  or  upon  him ;  and, 
above  all,  what  allowance  will  be  made  by  the  All- 
merciful,  not  merely  for  inevitable  ignorance,  and  other 
invincible  obstacles,  but  for  peculiar  difficulties  and  tempt- 
ations, with  the  defects  and  errors  to  which  they  give 
rise.  Thus,  though  we  can  readily  point  out,  on  Scriptural 
grounds,  the  proper  effect  of  any  given  exhibition  of 
Christian  belief  upon  the  souls  of  men,  to  judge  of  any 
man's  individual  salvation  otherwise  than  hypothetically, 
is  equally  unreasonable,  presumptuous,  and  uncharitable. 
To  speak  of  a  particular  case.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
the  mighty  queen  still  throned  in  majesty  upon  the  seven 
hills, — still  holding  vast  domains  in  subjection, — I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  actual  working  of  this  vast  power  is 
against  Christ,  and  not  for  Him :  that  it  has  long  ceased 
to  hold  the  Head ;  that  its  life  and  potency  are  in  their 
nature  worldly,'and  its  peculiar  spirit  an  educt  of  the  Evil 
one.  By  its  definition,  therefore,  it  is — ^not  indeed  the 
Church  of  anti-Christ,  whose  dominion  acknowledges  no 
such  limits — ^but  belonging  to  it^     Do  I  then  say  that 


make  the  man  a  heretic :  but  an 
eril  heart  can  make  any  doctrine 
heretical/* — Aids  to  Reflection^  p. 
154^  in  the  note,  fourth  edition. 
It  is  surelj  unnecessary  to  add  in 
explanation,  that  though  the  man 
t^  more  and  other  than  his  belief, 
jet  that  the  latter  is  an  influential 
principle,  of  so  subtle  a  quality, 
that  we  cannot  tell  how  small  a 
quantity  may  be  sufficient  to  in- 
fect his  moral  nature  throughout. 
The  passage  is  intended  to  restrain 
rash  judgment,  but  not  to  make 
light  of  misbelief. 


*  Tl  oSv  aroTToVy  Bvo  (Iv  ov- 
T<09  ovofido'a))  dfcpOTijTa^y  ti]v 
fikv  Tov  KoXou,  T^v  Se  Tov  ivaV' 
rlovy  iv  avOpfOTTOisyl  yveadai; 
wo-re  T^i/  fi€V  TOV  /ca\ov  axpo- 
Trjra  eXvai  iv  rtp  Kara  tov  ^Irf^ 
aovv  voovfiiv(pdv0pd)7r^j  d<f>  ou 
17  ToaavTff  eppevce  tcS  yivcv 
T&v  dvOptoirojv  i7ria'Tpo<l>rfj  KaX 
Oepairela  Kal  ySeXT/oxrt?'  ttjv  8k 
TOV  evavTlov  iv  t^  fcard  tov  ovo^ 
fia^ofievov  ^AvTlypiaTov,  irdvTa 
Be  rp  eavTOv  Trpoyvwaet  iicirepir' 
7ul/3q)V  6  S€09y  seal  ISwv  Ta  irepl 
dfi<f>OTip<ov  TOVTCov^  iPovXrjdri 
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tbis  ancient  polity,  with  all  its  dependencies,  lias  entirely 
lost  "the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints?** 
God  forbid  !  Far,  very  far  from  it.  Along  with  its  dis- 
anguishing  characteristics,  it  retains  a  proportion,  a  large 
proportion  of  common  Christianity,  not  as  the  Church  of 
Borne,  but  as  a  portion  of  Christendom  at  large.  And 
these  elements  cannot  but  tend  to  neutralize  each  other, 
in  degrees  varyitig  in  every  particular  instance,  according 
as  each  has  been  received.  That  multitudes  of  men,  bora 
and  reared  in  the  Papacy,  have,  in  every  age,  lived  and 
died  in  the  true  faith,  contemplated  as  a  saving  principle, 
however  erroneous  the  forms  under  which  they  have 
received  it,  proves  nothing  in  favour  of  the  malignant 
influence,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  they  have 
effectually,  if  not  nominally  resisted.  The*  seed  of  the 
Word  may  have  taken  root  in  their  hearts;  the  inter- 
mingled tares  have  rested  in  their  understanding.  The 
converse  of  this  position  is  admitted  by  alL  None  deny 
that  the  forms  of  truth  may  be  admitted  by  the  under- 
standing, and  yet  the  truth  itself  find  no  entrance  to  the 
heart.  Why  deny  the  hopes  of  man,  (yearning  for  his 
brother's  good,)  the  benefit  of  a  principle,  which  tells  so 
potently  upon  his  fears  ?  How  can  the  same  argument, 
which  irresistibly  condemns,  be  utterly  without  power  to 
save  ?  However  dark  the  age,  or  corrupt  the  Church,  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  though  involved  in  much  error, 
have  been  implicitly  presented  to  the  faith  of  mankind ; 
and  who  shall  say  by  how  many  they  have  been  savingly 


vepX  TOVTCDV  yvaypla-at  Bia  r&y 
TTpo^T&v  T019  ay&p(OT0i9'  Xva 
oc  ci/viivr^^  r&v  Xo^ycdv  avr&P 
otK€ca)0&<rt  fiiv  r^  fcpeirrovL, 
^vXdftovrai  Bk  a*rr6  rov  ivav- 
riov.  ixPV^  S^  'rdi/  fikv  Irepov 
T&¥  &Kptdv,  KoX  fiiXrlcTTOp^  vlbv 


dvayopevea-ffai  rov  ©eoO,  StA 
rrjv  irrr€poj(r)v'  rov  Sk  rovrtp 
Kara  Sidfierpov  iyavrcov^  vibv 
rov  trovfipov  Balfioyo9,  teal 
XoLravd^  koX  BcafioXov, — Origf. 
contra  Celsum.     Lib.  ri.  p.  907- 
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received  ?  I  am  not  alluding  to  a  Berengarius,  or  a  Huss,  a 
6rosteti3,  or  a  Wicliff, — ^men,  enabled  by  the  particular 
leading  of  providence,  (manifested  in  the  circumstances 
of  their  intellectual  conformation,  education,  and  social 
position,)  to  think  out,  and  to  express,  the  suggestions  of 
an  enlightened  spirit :  but  humble  men  of  God,  not  fitted 
or  intended  to  occupy  so  high  and  conspicuous  a  pre- 
eminence;— simple  minded  men,  acquiescent  in  the 
teaching  under  M^hich  they  were  placed,  but  yet  divinely 
enabled  (not  intellectually,  but  by  a  moral  instinct)  to 
separate  the  honey  from  the  gall,  and  assimilate  the  nou- 
rishing portion  only  of  the  food  with  which  they  were 
provided : — ^yes,  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood 
of  Christ  indeed,  and  celebrating  a  spiritual  Eucharist,  in 
a  day  of  lies,  and  a  land  of  idols ! 

Again,  an  important  diiference  exists  between  the 
Church  of  Rome,  before  the  reformation,  when  it  em- 
braced all  the  Christianity  of  the  western  world,  and  the 
same  Church  afterwards,  when  all  its  objectionable  doc- 
trines and  practices  were  not  simply  held  and  pursued, 
but  asserted,  in  emphatic  contradiction  to  the  opposite 
truths.  The  same  forms  of  speech,  the  same  modes  of 
worship,  acquire  a  different  meaning,  or,  at  least,  a  new 
force  after  they  have  been  defined  by  controversy  \*  and 
thus  the  rites,  to  which  subsequent  decisions  have  affixed 
an  interpretation,  emphatically  popish,  may  have  formerly 
been  accepted  by  spiritual  minded  persotis,  in  the  very 
same  sense  which  was  afterwards  secured  by  the  reformers. 
I  say  that  there  is  a  distinction,  and  on  a  general  view,  a 
widely  operating  distinction, — a  marked  and  important 

'  Hence  the  absordit  j  of  forcing  |  demnation  of  opinions,  which  had 
every  loose  expression  used  by  the  !  not  yet  become  the  subject  of  dis- 
early  fathers,  in  support  or  cdn-    cussion. 
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difference  between  the  Papacy  before  and  after  the  Council 
of  Trent.  Yet,  even  in  the  latter  and  less  faTourable 
case*  how  many  millions  of  men  have  been  bom  within 
its  pale,  to  whom  no  other  form  of  belief  has  been  pre- 
sented, or  not  persuasively,  not  with  any  evidence  which 
they  were  capable  of  appreciating ;  and  of  these  shall  we 
not  see  it  to  be  a  probable  hope,  amounting  to  a  moral 
presumption,  that  many  have  received  their  iaith  and 
performed    their    service,    as    Christianity,    and    not   as 

popery*? 

On  the  other  hand,  turning  to  the  self-constituted 

associations,   by   which   the  ministry  of  the  word   and 

sacraments  is  at  present  assumed  in  various  parts  of  the 

world,  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  define  a  Church  to 

be  an  integral  part  of  the  catholic  polity,  actually  founded 

by  the  apostles,  to  be  a  visible  witness,  depository,  and 

guardian   of  all  that  was  revealed   to  man  by  Jesus 

Christ, — ^it  is  impossible,  I  say,  with  these  views,  to  regard 

institutions,  having  no  external  sanction,  and  no  internal 

principle  of  permanence,  as  Churches  at  all,  in  a  strict 

sense,  certainly  not  as  true  Churches.    For  although  they 

differ  from  each  other  in  various  respects  and  degrees, 


^  These  distinctions  appear  to 
hare  been  recognised  bjArcbbishop 
Wbitgift,  in  bis  famous  judgment 
between  Hooker  and  Travers : 
-  though  bis  meaning  is  expressed 
witb  extreme  caution,  and  cer- 
tainly witb  no  leaning  towards  the 
papal  cause.  Tbus  be  distinguishes 
between  '^  Papists  and  our  Fa- 
thers"— ^between  ^'  those  living  and 
dying  Papists,"  and  those  '^  living 
in  popish  superstitions" — and  ad- 
mits a  reasonable  hope  that  the 
latter  may  have  been  saved  ^'by  the 
mercy  of  Godi"  their  fault  being 


diminished  and  extenuated  by  their 
ignorance.  And  true  it  is,  that 
"ignorance  could  not  excuse  the 
fault  to  make  it  no  fault:"  because 
such  ignorance,  so  absolutely  dis- 
connected from  moral  influences, 
exists  only  in  theory.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  denies  that  Papists, 
eu  Papists,  hold  the  foundation  of 
faith.  For  this  is  the  only  way  of 
understanding  the  second  answer 
by  which  it  can  be  made  consistent 
with  the  first,  or  indeed  orthodox^ 

•  See  HooKSR*H  TForArt,  Vol  i,  p.  81. 
Keble*8  Editioxu 
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some  exhibiting  a  much  nearer  approach  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical character  than  others,  yet  none  of  them  display  all 
the  features,  or  perform  all  the  functions  of  the  great 
Pentecostal  congregation,  perpetuated  from  apostolic  times, 
as  by  other  means,  so  especially  by  the  visible  succession 
of  its  pastorate.  This  last  condition,  at  the  very  least,  is 
wanting  to  substantiate  their  claims.  Thus,  if  it  should 
be  granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  some  one  of 
these  multiform  bodies  were  exactly  configured  after  the 
Scriptural  model,  (a  concession  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of 
all  the  rest,)  yet  its  actual  existence  would  supply  no 
testimony  co-ordinate  with  that  of  Scripture,  neither  an 
inclining  presumption,  nor  a  determining  confirmation,  to 
establish  the  &ct.  Whereas,  the  bare  existence  of  a 
regularly  descended  apostolic  Church  is  a  presumption  in 
its  &your,  which  the  test  of  Scripture  converts  into  proof 
positive.  And,  again,  in  the  former  case,  nothing  less 
than  a  literal  agreement  of  the  most  formal  kind,  can  be 
received  as  evidence ;  which,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  im- 
possible to  produce,  and  mischievous,  not  to  say  ridicu- 
lous, to  attempt  \  Whereas,  in  the  latter  case,  nothing 
more  is  necessary,  or  fitting,  than  a  virtual  correspondence, 
modified  by  circumstances,  and  compatible  with  the 
lawful  exercise  of  Christian  liberty.  The  deposit  is  seen 
to  be  the  same,  because  it  is  the  same,  and  not  merely 
like  it.  The  grounds  of  this  position,  however,  have  been 
already  discussed.  At  present,  I  am  only  concerned  to 
consider  it  in  its  bearing  upon  individual  salvation.  Sup- 
posing the  bodies  in  question  not  to  be  true  Churches, 
what  is  the  condition  of  their  members  ? 


.  *  Hence  the  extrayagancies  of 
thelryingites,  and  other  sects,  who, 
from  time  to  time,  hare  endea- 
Toored  to  make  themselves  apos- 


tolic, and  identify  themselres  with 
the  Church  of  Scripture,  hj  mi- 
micking its  appearance. 
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And  here,  as  above  indicated,  the  same  reasoning 
holds  good  which  I  hare  applied  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
If  we  contemplate  the  several  religious  connexions  here 
spoken  of,  each  in  itself^  that  is,  in  the  idea  which  it  em- 
bodies, they  must  be  regarded  as  partaking  universally  in 
an  heretical  and  schismatic  character  \  but  in  very  di& 
ferent  degrees ;  for  while  some  have  fidlen  beneath,  or 
strayed  beside  the  orthodox  standard,  into  the  lowest 
depth,  or  furthest  excesses  of  infidel  or  fanatical  error, — 
others  have  retained,  thus  far,  with  little  variation,  the 
dogmatic  truths  of  religion,  as  they  have  received  them, 
though  daily  experience  proves  into  what  unsafe  keeping 
they  have  passed.  And,  again,  while  some  have  severed 
themselves  with  violence  from  the  visible  Church,  and 
maintain  themselves  in  active  hostility  towards  it,  in 
other  cases,  the  act  of  separation  is  hardly  complete,  and 
an  equivocal  but  not  unfriendly  relation  preserved.  Even 
here  there  is  much  serious  and  increasing  irregularity  to 
regret.  And  sectarian  attitude  is  daily  more  and  more 
distinctly  assumed:   but  the  evil  has  not   ripened  Into 


*  They  may  be  characterized  as 
irregular  after-growths,  bearing,  it 
may  be,  some  show  of  fruit  and 
blossom,  but  entirely  dependent  for 
support  and  nourishment  on  the 
ancient  trunk  out  of  which  they 
have  sprung: — sprung,  not  as 
branches  which  return  and  circu- 
late the  sap  which  they  hare  re- 
oeiyed,  but  as  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate plants, — ^parasites,  that  shade 
and  exhaust  the  parent  tree  to 
which  they  owe  their  existence, 
and  in  whose  life  their  own  is  ulti- 
mately involved.  This  metaphor 
might  be  still  further  pursued. 
The  first  appearance  of  these  spu- 
rious   shoots    indicates  a    partial 


decay,  which  their  subsequent 
growth  extends  and  perpetuates: — 
nay,  for  a  while  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  younger  shoots  may 
seem  to  increase  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  that  of  the  parent  stem.  But 
this  can  only  proceed  to  a  certain 
point.  Eventually  the  usurping 
sucker  must  sympathise  with  the 
weakness  which  it  has  aggravated, 
and  fatally  experience  the  diminu- 
tion of  that  vitality  on  which  it 
had  preyed  so  long.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  trace  this  tendency  to  its 
final  result;  which,  we  surely  trust, 
in  'the  good  providence  of  God, 
will  in  every  case,  be  happily  pre** 
vented. 
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actual  Bcbisni.  These  distinctions  uiaj,  however,  be  set 
aside  fbr  the  moment :  for  of  none  of  these  confederacies 
can  it  be  affirmed  that  it  guarantees  the  full  enjoyment  of 
Church  privileges.  If  to  communicate  outwardly  with 
the  company  of  believers  organized,  as  a  visible  society, 
by  the  apostles,  and  linked  together  by  bands  of  love, 
both  sensibly  and  mystically,  according  to  the  will  and 
promise  of  Christ ;  time  not  interrupting,  space  not  inter- 
cepting the  conjunction ;  if  this  be  any  pledge  of  that  spi- 
ritual communion  which  is  in  its  nature  invisible;  if, 
through  faith,  it  affords  a  conditional  assurance  of  unseen 
blessings,  these  benefits  must  be  suspended  when  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  heavenly  dispensation  is  impaired. 

As,  therefore,  speaking  generally,  I  have  concluded 
that  the  effects  of  the  Romish  system  upon  its  votaries 
cannot  but  be  most  pernicious,— (nay,  though  I  should 
not  scruple  to  term  it,  with  our  forefathers,  "a  soul- 
destroying  heresy,") — ^yet  I  have  denied  that  what  is  said 
of  the  system  itself,  must  necessarily  be  predicated  of  its 
individual  members,  (as  if,  because  the  Church  is  idol- 
atrous, its  communicants  must,  man  by  man,  be  idolaters,) 
— so,  with  regard  to  the  irregular  protestant  sects,  speaking 
generally,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  influence  which  they 
exercise  on  the  souls  of  men  (not  as  protestant,  but  as 
sectarian  bodies)  to  be  the  reverse  of  good.  Yet  this  ten- 
dency must,  in  Itself,  be  susceptible  of  degrees,  even  from 
the  extreme  of  malignancy,  to  a  quality  comparatively  mild 
and  harmless.  The  interval  is  indeed  wide  between  those 
who  acknowledge  no  Redeemer,  and  those  who  entertain 
imperfect  views  of  His  outward  dispensation;  and  of 
these  latter,  between  those  who,  in  effect,  deny  the 
existence  of  Christianity,  as  an  outward  fact,  accepting 
it  as  a  heavenly  doctrine  involved  in  fable,  and  those 
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M'hosG  errors  are  confined  to  the  mode  of  its  propagntion; 
and  again,  of  these  last,  between  the  comparatively  regular 
and  primitive  forms  of  independency  or  presbyterianism — 
and  the  wilful,  wanton  distractions,  without  rule,  or 
specific  character,  or  bond  of  union,  even  the  most  loose 
and  transient,  to  which  the  elder  dissenting  societies  have 
afforded  a  precedent  only  too  respectable.  But  if  there 
be  an  essential  difference  between  these  several  associ- 
ations, it  must  affect  the  general  condition  of  those  who 
seek  in  each  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  All  cannot  be 
encouraged  by  an  equal  hope,  or  involved  in  a  like 
despair.  Yet  of  none  of  these  can  it  be  asserted,  in  con- 
formity with  orthodox  principles,  that  it  is  a  true  Church; 
and  of  none  can  we  dare  to  say,  that  the  saving  truths  of 
the  Gospel  cannot,  ^*  by  the  mercy  of  God,'*  be  virtually 
received  by  those  within  its  pale. 

Each  has  its  own  characteristic  tendency,  and  this, 
inasmuch  as  it  differs  from  the  catholic  standard,  in  so  iar 
as  it  is  merely  sectarian,  is  simply  evil.  But  that  which 
distinguishes  each  is  not  the  whole, — ^perhaps  it  is  the 
smallest  part, — of  itself.  Hence,  when  we  speak  of  indi- 
duals,  we  cannot  doubt  that  though,  as  members  of  a 
sectarian  community,  they  are  all  in  this  respect  more  or 
less  unfavourably  situated,  yet  that  this  goes,  perhaps,  but 
a  little  way  towards  determining  their  actual  or  eventual 
state.  This  depends,  after  all,  as  explained  above,  on 
considerations  of  a  personal  nature,  known  to  God  alone. 

While,  however,  we  open  the  door  thus  far  to  charit- 
able hope,  let  it  not  be  deemed  a  matter  of  slight  import- 
ance, in  what  Christian  community  any  man  is  placed. 
Far  from  it.  The  connexion  between  the  head  and  the 
heart — ^between  religious  belief,  as  presented  to  the 
understandings  and  as  received  into  the  moral  being — ^is 
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too  close  and  influential,  not  to  make  even  the  minutest 
differences  of  speculative  opinion,  on  so  high  and  im- 
portant  a  question,  a  fit  subject  for  most  serious  and 
earnest  discussion.  Nay,  in  the  mere  circumstance  that 
these  self-originating  sects  have  cut  themselves  off  out- 
wardly and  apparently,  from  the  great  permanent  body  of 
believers,  visibly  united  upon  earth,  as  well  by  sacramental 
initiation  and  communion,  as  by  a  fixed,  continuous, 
ministerial  order,  there  is  cause  of  deep  regret,  and 
anxious  solicitude.  Not  as  if  some  charm  were  broken 
by  this  disseverment ;  a  notion  studiously  insinuated  by 
the  opponents  of  this  doctrine,  and  unwarily  countenanced 
by  some  of  its  supporters.  I  speak  of  a  positive,  appre- 
ciable loss,  sustained  by  the  separatist,  depending  indeed 
on  the  great  spiritual  mystery  embodied  in  the  visible 
Church,  but  plainly  cognizable  in  its  effects ;  and  in  this 
way  proving  the  oppugnancy  of  such  separation  to  the 
will  and  command  of  Christ.  But  here  a  new  subject 
opens  upon  me, — ^the  true  nature  of  ecclesiastial  suc- 
cession and  unity ; — the  consideration  of  which  must  be 
postponed  to  another  occasion. 
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SERMON  XVII. 

ON    THE    SACBAMBNTa 

Paiit  V.  Holy  Ck)MMtTNiON. — Section  H.  The  Rbasonable  Sebticb. 

Romans  xii.  I. 

/  beseech  you  ihertfore^  hreihreuy  6y  the  mercies  qf  God,  thai  ye  preset 
your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice^  holy^  acceptable  unto  Gody  which  is 
your  reasonable  service. 

In  the  office  of  the  holy  communion^  as  administered  in 
the  English  Church,  after  we  have  partaken  of  the  con- 
secrated elements,  and  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer,  we 
give  utterance  to  our  devotion  in  the  following  terms: 
**  O  Lord,  and  heavenly  Father,  we  thy  humble  servants 
entirely  desire  thy  fatherly  goodness  mercifully  to 
accept  this  our  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving." 
A  similar  turn  of  expression,  adapted  from  the  language 
of  St.  Paul,  in  the  remarkable  passage  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  discourse,  recurs  in  the  next  sentence. 
"  And  here^  we  offer  and  present  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  our- 
selves, our  souls,  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and 
lively  sacrifice  unto  thee.*'  And  that  the  sentiment  may 
be  still  further  expanded  and  enforced,  it  is  added,  "  And 
although  we  be  unworthy,  through  our  manifold  sins,  to 
offer  unto  thee  any  sacrifice,  yet  we  beseech  thee  to  accept 
this  our  bounden  duty  and  service."  Thus  in  this  short 
composition,  the  word  "sacrifice,*'  occurs  three  times  in 
immediate  connexion  with  the  "  holy  mystery"  of  the  Eu- 
charist.    We  call  on  God  to  accept  this  our  sacrifice :  we 
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offer  and  present  it  here — on  this  occasion :  words  that  inti- 
mate, at  the  very  least,  an  express  celebration,  and  a  more 
than  ordinary  solemnity.  Lastly,  we  confess  ourselves 
unworthy,  not  simply  to  present  our  prayers  or  praises  to 
the  Author  of  all  goodness,  but  to  offer  any  sacr^ce. 

The  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  this 
august  and  beautiful  service,  prior  to  the  reformation,  will 
be  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  phraseology  here 
adopted  is  not  accidental.  It  was  to  correct  a  wide- 
spread and  deep-seated  error  on  the  subject  of  sacrar 
mental  communion,  that  the  ancient  formulaiy  was  re- 
vised ;  and  if  the  great  divines,  by  whom  this  work  was 
so  ably  accomplished,  had  not  studiously  sought  out  those 
passages  of  Scripture,  which  give  to  Christian  devotion 
the  name  and  character  of  a  spiritual  sacrifice,  they  would 
as  studiously  have  avoided  them.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to 
allege  th^t  the  words  above  cited  are  allusive,  and  meta- 
phorical. It  is  evident  that  they  were  intended  to  have 
a  special  propriety,  and  the  question  is,  in  what  this  pro- 
priety consists. 

By  some  it  may  be  contended,  that  in  giving  thisi  turn 
tq  a  part  of  the  service,  the  object  was  to  deal  gently  with 
a  popular  prejudice,  which  the  reformers  hoped  eventually 
to  remove,  by  a  temporary  and  apparent  concession.  Or, 
these  and  the  like  expressions  were  inserted,  (at  a  time^ 
when  the  evils  of  religious  separation  were  not  more  bit- 
terly felt  than  freely  acknowledged,)  to  make  the  terms 
of  Church  communion  as  little  exclusive  as  ppssible. 
These  charitable  motives  may  indeed  have  decided  some 
minor  regulations.  But  to  speak  with  intentional  ambi- 
guity on  so  important  a  matter,  the  cardinal  point  of  that 
controversy  whicji  had  shaken  to  its  foundations  the 
whole  fabric  of  society; — to  retain  th^  hmguage^  while 
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they  withdrew  the  substance  of  an  ancient  superstition,  as 
if  to  beguile  the  people  out  of  their  early  and  habitual  faith 
— this  is  an  equivocation  which  no  expediency  could  ex- 
cuse, and  which  cannot  be  imputed  to  those  holy  confes- 
sors, without  manifest  improbability  and  gross  injustice. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  beautiful  prayer  under 
consideration,  expresses  the  sense  of  the  English  Church 
on  this  critical  question,  simply,  and  forcibly,  without  dis- 
guise or  reserve.  Whether  as  addressed  to  Romanist  or 
to  Protestant  prepossessions,  it  speaks,  I  think,  unequivo- 
cally to  this  effect.  The  holy  Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice.  In 
this,  the  Church  of  our  fathers,  making  the  same  confes- 
sion from  age  to  age,  has  neither  added  to,  nor  changed 
^'  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  But 
what  sacrifice?  The  bodily  substance  of  Jesus  Christy 
introduced  by  priestly  intervention,  under  the  appearance 
of  bread  and  wine  ?  A  host,  or  victim,  first  made,  and 
then  offered  by  the  hands  of  man  ?  Grod  forbid !  "Christ, 
by  the  one  oblation  of  Himself,  once  offered,  has  made  a 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world:"  and  to  dream  of  any  other  sacrifice,  any 
other  atonement,  any  other  mediation,  is  blasphemy.  In 
the  Lord's  supper,  this  sacrifice  is,  by  His  express  com- 
mand, solemnly  commemorated.  Not  barely  recorded, 
not  recollected  merely,  but  trustfully  and  affectionately 
remembered.  How  then  can  this  be  called  our  sacrifice 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  ?  Because  in  this  communion, 
we  "  offer  and  present  ourselves^  our  souls  and  bodies,  to 
be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively  sacrifice,"  acceptable  to 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  all,  unworthy  as  we  are,  who 
exercise  this  precious  privilege.  Fear  not  therefore  to 
esteem  the  Lord's  great  festival  a  sacrifice.  The  living 
truth,  the  divine  and  heavenly  reality,  the  true,  the  open. 
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the  perpetual  confession  of  Christ's  universal  Church,  is 
still  acknowledged  in  our  Holy  Communion,  though  the 
idolatrous  mass  be  abolished.  There  is  a  sacrifice  in  this 
our  high  solemnity,  specially  celebrated,  enacted,  and  set 
forth, — a  spiritual  sacrifice,  which  is  indeed  our  Reasonable 
service  \ 

Such  I  believe  to  be  the  general  intention  of  this 
remarkable  prayer ;  to  define,  namely,  the  sense  in  which 
the  eucharist  may  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice,  by 
associating  it  with  that  oblation  of  our  own  bodies,  which 
St.  Paul  declares  to  be  our  reasonable  service.  And  in 
this  the  compilers  of  our  Liturgy  did  no  more  than  ratify 
and  continue  the  universal  tradition  of  the  Church  from 
the  most  early  times :  I  mean  that  they  added  nothing 
new.  They  did  no  more  than  re-state  the  common  doctrine, 
cleared  from  much  that  was  ambiguous,  and  not  a  little 
that  was  positively  false.  But  this  is  not  disputed.  No 
one  imagines  that  the  oflSco  of  the  Holy  Communion,  as 
it  stands  at  present,  goes  beyond  ecclesiastical  precedent 
in  any  particular.  The  only  question  raised  by  Protest- 
ants, as  between  themselves",  is  whether  it  has  been  fully 
brought  back  to  the  simplicity  of  Gospel  truth.  It  must 
be  my  business,  therefore,  to  examine  the  connexion, 
which  I  have  shown  to  be  indicated  in  the  Communion 
Service,  and  which  I  believe  to  exist  between  the  cele- 


*  Vide  Athax.  expos,  in  Psal. 
xlix.  "  Ovaia  alvia-eeo^  Bo^d<r€i 
fjLe'""  iiravaXafJL^dvev  ra  elptf- 
fiiva^  TTjv  \oyi/ci]v  iTrireXelv 
Xarpelav  irapaic€\€v6p,€VOs'  /ie- 
ra  rifv  iro\\i)P  KarTfyopCav  to 
^dpfiaKov  TTis  afjLapria?  eSetf  6V, 
Ttop  /Mvarrjpicjv  SffXaBrj  ttjv 
airoXawiV  ixilvrj  yap  d\r)0&9 
Ovaia  alyiaetaf  rov  Qeov  Bo^d- 


^ova-a*  iTTeiBi)  /tera  r&v  dfyyi" 
Xfov  alvovvTCf;  rore  zeal  p,€TaL 
TTJs  KTiffea^  iardp^eOa  ^'koL  iicei 
6B69  t^p  Sei^d)  ain^  to  cnony- 
pi6pp,ov '  "*'  €P  T§  OvaCa^  ^^^)  'T^^ 
atveo'ecDf  6B6^  iart  rrjs  irapti 
Oe^  aeoTTjplas.  Vol.  I.  p.  865, 
c.     Ed.  Bened.  Patav. 

■  See  Note  to  Sermon  XVI. 
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bration  of  the  eucharist  and  that  living  sacrifice,  which  is', 
indeed,  our  reasonable  service,  by  a  reference  to  Scrip- 
tural principles,  testing  my  conclusions,  as  I  have  hitherto 
done,  by  the  written  Word  of  God. 

Now  that  such  a  complete  surrender  of  ourselves  to 
the  service  and  disposal  of  Almighty  God,  together  with 
the  denial  and  crucifixion  of  our  sinful  appetites  and 
passions,  is  in  itself  our  bounden  duty,  will  be  denied  by 
none.  All  will  admit  the  necessity  of  a  sacrifice,  morally 
and  practically  interpreted,  as  the  condition  and  mean  of 
our  salvation,  not  merely  as  consummated  once  for  all,  by 
the  divine  Priest-victim*  on  Mount  Calvary,  but  ^s  truly 
enacted  through  grace  by  every  true  believer  in  his  own 
person.  What  I  have  to  show, — ^what,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  unveil  so  profound  a  truth,  and  my  feeble 
words  do  not  betray  the  charge  with  which  they  are 
intrusted,  I  hope  to  prove, — is  the  essential  connexion  that 
subsists  between  the  two :  that  the  continual  self-sacrifice 
by  which  the  spiritually-minded  Christian  struggles  to 
free  himself  from  the  body  of  this  death,  is  but  a 
renewed  manifestation  of  the  all-sufficient  atonement 
made  by  the  Son  of  man  arising  out  of  it,  as  the  effect 
from  its  cause.  Secondly,  that  the  visible  eucharist  is  a 
true  commemorative  symbol  and  ef&ctual  representation 
of  this  sacrifice,  in  such  sort,  that  the  "old  man"  is 
hereby  spiritually  "  crucified," — a  new  and  better  nature 
actually  presented  to  the  throne  of  grace, — and  thus,  "  by 
the  merits  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  faith 
in  His  blood,"  "  remission  of  sins,  and  all  other  benefits 


^  Quomodo  nos  amasti  pro  qui- 
bus  Ille,  non  rapinam  arhilratus 
esse  cequalis  tibi^  fadus  est  sub' 

diius  usque  ad  inortem  amcis^ 

pro  nobis  tibi  victor  et  yictima,  et 


ideo  Tictor  quia  yictima;  pro 
nobis  tibi  sacerdos  et  sacrificium, 
ct  ideo  sacerdos  quia  sacrificium. 
Aua.  Conf,  x.  69. 
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of  His  passion ',"  individually  appropriated  and  enjoyed. 
Such  I  believe  to  be  the  order  of  thought  in  which  this 
question  is  to  be  investigated.  But,  to  prevent  prolixity, 
as  well  as  to  escape  from  speculations,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  deemed  abstruse,  intangible,  and  bewildering, 
I  shall  consider  the  first  of  these  positions  in  and  through 
the  second,  taking  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  celebrated  by 
the  apostles,  to  be  itself  a  sufficient  exponent  of  all  the 
doctrines  which  it  involves.  I  shall  thus  have  examined 
this  holy  sacrament  in  its  two  principal  bearings, — twin- 
streams  from  the  same  sacred  source, — first,  as  it  respects 
the  reception  of  the  Saviour's  body ;  secondly,  as  it  points 
directly  to  His  cross.  In  the  former  point  of  view,  the 
end  is  principally  contemplated  as  produced  by  the  power 
of  God.  It  is  the  blessed  communion  of  the  soul  with 
Christy — the  gift  from  heaven  actually  enjoyed.  In  the 
latter,  the  outward  and  inward  means  appear  prominent ; 
we  are  reminded  of  the  part  assigned  to  ourselves, — the 
positive  devotion  implied  in  the  process.  Both  must  be, 
in  iact,  united, — ^grace  accepted,  and  love  experienced, 
with  duty  tendered  and  service  performed, — all  insepa- 
rably blended  in  one  solemn  act  of  faith*. 


'  Communion  Service. 

•  In  the  New  Testament  the 
mystery  of  the  eucharist  is  deve- 
loped gradaallj.  It  is  revealed, 
first,  as  a  participation  in  the 
Saviour  8  hody  given  for  the  life  of 
the  vrorld,  and  points  to  the  fact 
of  His  incarnation ;  it  is  then  en- 
grafted, so  to  speak,  upon  the 
paschal  supper,  and  takes  a  special 
reference  to  His  crucifixion.  ''As 
oft  as  je  eat  this  hread  and  drink 
this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's 
death  till  He  come:"  hence,  the 
care  taken  hy  the  early  Church  to 


give  the  elements  an  emhleraatic 
reference  to  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Saviours  fleshly  nature,  not 
merely  as  broken  for  the  purpose 
of  distribution,  ''Take  and  eat 
this,"  "  Drink  ye  all  of  this,"  but 
more  particularly  as  broken  on  ike 
crossy — pierced  and  bleeding  in 
the  dread  atonement.  The  last  of 
these  explanations  is,  however,  as 
I  hope  to  show,  included  in  the 
former,  which  it  develops  and 
confirms.  The  Saviour's  body  was 
indeed,  so  broken  on  the  cross  that 
all  through  faith  might  partake  of 
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Now  that  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
intended  to  represent  specifically,  "  the  sacrifice  of  the 
death  of  Christ"'  will  be  so  generally  conceded,  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  go  into  any  lengthened 
discussion  on  this  point.  It  is  rather  necessary  to  define 
and  restrict  the  sense  in  which  this  position  is  to  be 
maintained.  When  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  that 
He  was  betrayed,  said  to  His  disciples,  "  This  is  my  body 
which  is  given  for  you,"  we  cannot  doubt  that  He  gave 
utterance  to  the  same  sublime  doctrine  which  He  had 
already  taught  them.  "  The  bread  which  I  will  give  is 
my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world*."  On 
the  general  import  of  these  words,  (as  far  as  it  may  be 
lawful  to  investigate  so  high  a  mystery,)  I  have  already 
enlarged « ;  suffice  it  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  when,  to 
accomplish  this  all-gracious  purpose,  the  Son  of  man  took 
our  nature  upon  Him,  "  He  was  made  a  little  lower  than 


the  precious  gift,  eating  that  flesh 
and  drinking  that  blood  irliicli 
was  given  for  the  life  of  the  world. 
In  the  English  Liturgy,  these 
views  are  beautifully  harmonized 
throughout.  But,  though  com- 
bined, thej  are  not  undistin- 
guished. This  is  evident  from 
the  post-communion,  in  which 
there  are  two  prayers,  either  of 
which  may  be  used  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  minister.  It  is  the 
first  of  these  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  the  opening  of  this 
Sermon,  as  giving  the  opinion  of 
the  Reformers  on  the  eucharistic 
sacrifice.  It  contains  the  practical 
exposition  furnished  by  St.  Paul. 
The  second  turns  expressly  upon 
the  mystical  incorporation  of  the 
Church  through  spiritual  commu- 


nion. This  is  the  absolute  primary 
truth,  declared  by  the  Saviour 
Himself,  as  reported  by  St.  John, 
out  of  which  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  sacrament,  in  all  its  phases 
and  applications,  is  educed.  The 
latter  of  these  prayers  is  less  fre- 
quently read  than  the  former, 
perhaps  as  being  thought  less  in- 
telligible. But,  though  profound, 
it  is  not  obscure.  If  seasonably 
explained,  it  would  be  understood 
by  any  simple-minded  worshipper 
familiar  with  the  Church  Cate- 
chism, and  accustomed  to  Church 
services.  It  is  an  inexpressibly 
sublime  and  affecting  composition. 

*  Communion  Service. 

■  John  vi.  51. 

"  Sermon  XVI. 
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the  angels,"  particularly,  ^^for  the  svffeiiyig  of  death  '^ 
Not  as  if  the  human  life  of  the  Saviour  did  not  share 
with  its  mortal  termination,  in  effecting  a  reconciliation 
between  God  and  man :  not  as  if  all  the  acts  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  Incarnate  Word  had  not  contributed  to  this 
blessed  result ;  "  for  in  all  things  it  behoved  Ilim  to  be 
made  like  unto  His  brethren*:"  "He  was  in  all  pointy 
tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin'."  But  liability 
to  death,  being  not  merely  an  accident  of  the  nature  thus 
assumed,  but  its  specific  character,  in  this  distinguishing 
mark  of  our  fallen  race,  every  other  property  of  the  man- 
hood is,  as  it  were,  summed  up  and  represented.  Thus,  to 
"  become  flesh,"  while  it  lay  under  the  curse,  was,  in  the 
event  to  die,  to  suffer  death  for  every  man.  The  awful 
eift  of  the  Saviour's  flesh,  by  which  the  life  of  the  world 


*  Heb.  ii.  9.  I  am  tempted  to 
transcribe  tbe  fine  passage  of  St. 
Athanasius  which  follows,  as  stri- 
kingly illustratire  of  the  sacra- 
mental doctrine  which  I  have 
attempted  to  set  forth.  The  scho- 
lastic reader,  who  may  not  have 
the  works  of  this  eminent  Father, 
will  thank  me  for  not  confining 
myself  to  a  simple  reference. 

SvviBwv  yap  6  Xoyos^  on 
oKKtos  oxfK  tiv  XvOeirj  r&v  av- 
Opdyirtov  17  <f>0opaj  el  firf  Sia  rod 
TrdvTOJS  airoOavelv  ovKotovreSe 
fjv  Tov  \6yov  diroOavelv  aOdva- 
roy  ovra  koI  tov  irarpos  viov* 

rOUTOulv€K€V  TO  Btn^dfl€VOV  aTTO- 

0av€iv  iavT^  Xafi^dvec  a&fia^ 
Xva  rovTO  rev  iirl  Trdvrcjv  \6yov 
fieroKa^oy^  dvrX  irdvroiv  ixavov 
yivTfra^  r^  Oavdrfp^  xal  6id  tov 
ivoiKiqaavra  X0701/,  a^OapTOv 
huLfielvrfy  koX  Xoiirbv  aTTO  Trau- 
r(ov  17  <l>0opd  TravarjTai  Tp  t^? 
dyaoTdaetas  'X.dpvxy    oOev  d>s 


iepelov  xal  Ovfia  Travro?  iXev- 
Oepov  airiKov,  h  avT09  iavTw 
eXafie  a&fjLa^  TrpoadyoDV  eh  0a» 
vaToy,  dirb  Travrtov  €v0v^  T&y 
OfjLoiayy  rf<f>dvi^€  tov  OdvaToy 
Tji  irpoatpopqi  tov  KUTaXXijXov* 
virkp'irdvTas  yap  &V  6  Xoyos  tov 
0€ov,  elfcoToys  Toy  iavTov  yaoy 
xalTo  atOfiaTiKoySpyayoyirpoKT* 
dycoy  dyTl'^^vypy  virep  wdyToay, 
iirXrjpov  to  o^eCKoiieyov  iv  t^ 
davdrt^*  Kol  otrro)?  avywy  Sid 
TOV  ofioiov  TOis  iraaty  6  a<f>0ap- 
T09  TOV  0€ov  vios,  cIkotcos  Toifs 
irdyTa^  iyehvcey  d(b0ap<riay  iy 
T^  irepl  T^9  avacTacrco)?  iiray- 
yeXla,  Kal  avTrf  yap  17  iv  t^ 
ffavdTfp  <l>0opd  KaTa  t&v  dv^ 
Optairtov  ovK€TV  xoypav  e%€t  hid 
TOV  ivoifC'ii<ravTa  Xoyov  iv  tov- 

T0A9    Bid    TOV    €V0^    O'ci/iaTOP.— ^ 

S.  Athan.  de  I  near  n.  Verbi  Dei, 
Vol.  i.  p.  43.  Ed.  Bened.  Patav, 

■Heb.ii.  17. 

'  Heb.  iv.  1$. 
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is  rescued  from  "  the  last  enemy "  and  sustained  for  a 
blessed  immortality,  is,  indeed,  co-extensive  with  the 
divine  mystery  of  His  incarnation;  yet  may  His  final 
passion  be  taken  as  a  Symbol  of  the  whole,  being,  indeed, 
thBtpart  in  which  all  the  rest  is  implied.  For  so  the 
name  of  mortal  passes  as  synonymous  with  that  of  man^ 
so  completely  is  our  dying  humanity  identified  with  that 
doom  to  which  it  is  naturally  subject. 

While  then  we  take  our  Saviour's  words,  as  recorded 
by  St.  John,  in  all  the  extent  which  they  appear  to 
occupy,  not  presuming  to  tie  down  the  divine  and  mysti- 
cal communion  there  spoken  of  to  one  particular  mode, 
in  accordance  with  one  specific  character,  we  are  yet 
prepared  for  the  somewhat  closer  exposition  which  it 
eventually  received.  And  when  we  find  the  same  words, 
(in  substance  certainly,  and  very  nearly  in  terms,)  repeated 
at  the  Paschal  supper,  in  conjunction  with  an  expressive 
sign,  appropriated  to  this  use  by  the  Lord  Himself; 
when  we  consider  that  this  sign  was  suggested  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  given,  and  evidently 
reflects  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  ordinance  which  it 
was  intended  to  supplant,  drawing  to  itself,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  the  spiritual  import  of  a  temporary  and  imperfect 
economy^  thus  translated,  into  a  higher  and  more  heavenly 
sphere' ;  (an  economy  dating  from  the  fall  of  man,  when 


fievos  aap^  iaKTivwaev  iv  ^filv^ 
ovK  effi)  yevofievosrifi&v'  a-Kfivw- 
aas  Si  Kal  yevofievo^  iv  rifuv 
OVK  €fjL€tv€y  iirl  rr]9  irpcorrj^ 
fiop<f>ri<;  *  dW*,  ava^Lpafra^ 
fifkas  i'rrl  to  XoyvKov  v^^Xov 
6pos^  eSei^ev  'fipXv  rify  evSo^ov 
^p^v  iavTov,  zeal  rrfy  Xap^ 


Kol  OVK  iavrod  ye  fuovovj  aXKa 
Kal  rod  TTvevfiariKov  ye  vofJLOVi 
OS  iariv  iv  Bo^tf  oibOels  fier 
Iffcou  MoDo^qs.  iSev^e  8*  tffjuy 
Kal  Traaay  irpoifyriTeiay,  ovBi 
fjLera  to  ivavOpfainjaai  airo^ 
ffy^aKovaav,  dXV  ayaXafAfiavo^ 
fiivrfv  6t9  ovpavov,  fff  <rvfAfio\oy 
HXlas  f^y,  6  Si  ravra  OeoDpija'af 


irpoTfjTa  r&y  iySvfjkdreoy  airrov'  \  etiroi  hy  ro,  'EOeacd^efia  r^y 
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righteous  Abel  first  "  offered  to  the  Lord  the  firstlings  of 
his  flock,"  and  if  not  originally  of  divine  institution, — 
which  is  by  far  the  most  probable,  as  well  as  most  pioufe 
supposition, — ^yet  assuredly  adopted  by  the  command  of 
God,  and  accommodated  as  a  prophetical  type  to  the 
very  end  now  at  length  being  fulfilled;)  when,  in  a 
word,  we  look  not  merely  to  the  sign  itself,  but  to  the 
Person  by  whom,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
given,  we  shall  not  hesitate  in  determining  the  great 
mystery  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  to  the  parti- 
cular form  thus  indicated,  or  dare  to  disjoin  it  from  that 
outward  exhibition,  on  which  Jesus  Christ  has  set  the 
seal  of  a  perpetual  appointment.  Yes,  on  that  solemn 
occasion,  when  the  last  typical  passover  was  (Celebrated, 
at  that  table  on  which  a  lamb  without  spot,  taken  fi-om 
the  flock  and  slain,  yet  with  bones  unbroken,  was  to  be 
eaten  and  wholly  consumed,  with  utileavened  bread,  and 
bitter  herbs,  in  the  attire,  and  with  the  haste  of  pil- 
grims,— sat  Jesus,  the  lowly  Nazarefne,  with  His  disciples; 
Himself  "  the  Lamb  df  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world  s"  "  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  V  "Christ,  our  everlasting  passover,  sacrificed  for  us'/' 
A  msm,  taken  from  among  his  brethren,  "  without  blemish 
and  without  spot*,"  "holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled*,"  now 
about  to  be  slain,  that  He  might  "  give  us  lAii  flesh  to 


So^av  avroVy  Bo^av  d}9  fiovoye- 
V0V9  irapa  irarpos'  irKrjpTis 
^dpiTo<;  Koi  aXrfdela^, — Orig. 
contra  Cehum,     Lib.  yi.  p.  323. 

'  John  i.  29.  Quoted  in  the 
Communion  Service. 

■  Rey.  xiii.  8. 

"  There  is,  as  Archbishop  Magee 
has  shown,  an  allusion  to  the 
whole    work    of   atonement    and 


expiation  accomplished  bj  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  compared  to  the 
paschal  lamb.  The  learned  pre- 
late has  satisfactorily  prored,  that 
the  passover  was  a  sacrifice,  as 
possessing  all  its  essential  charac- 
racteristics. — BloohfielhTs  Greek 
Testameniy  in  loc. 

*  1  Pet.  i.  19. 

*  Heb.  vii.  26. 
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eat,"  thus  imparting  Himself  to  every  spiritual  commaiii- 
cant,  to  be  wholly  received,  and  truly  fed  upon,  with  the 
unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth — not  without 
bitter  herbs  of  penitence  and  self-denial.  And  **  as  they 
were  eating,"  (when  the  ceremonial  was  concluded,)  **  He 
took  bread,  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  unto 
them,  saying.  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you :  this 
do  in  remembrance  of  me.  Likewise,  also,  the  cup,  after 
supper,  saying.  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my 
blood,  which  is  shed  for  you*." 

Now  to  limit  my  remarks  on  this  all-important  narra- 
tive to  the  question  in  hand,  it  will  be  freely  granted,  that 
all  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  law  were  now  for  ever 
concluded  in  the  one  real,  substantial,  and  meritorious 
oblation  of  Christ,  about  to  be  achieved  and  perfected  by 
His  final  agony,  and  voluntary  death,  in  which  sense  we 
may  receive  His  last  awful  words  on  the  cross, — "  It  is 
finished."  In  particular  the  paschal  offering,  the  sign  and 
pledge  of  the  old  covenant,  in  which  all  the  children  of 
promise  were  required  to  partake, -as  the  mark  of  their 
calling  and  the  condition  of  their  privileges,  was  now 
completely  set  aside;  the  Lord,  as  it  were,  identifying 
this  and  every  other  legal  sacrifice  with  His  own  person 
and  offices,  and  taking  upon  Himself  to  discharge,  in 
His  own  good  way,  their  full  intent  and  meaning*.  In 
what  high  sense  the  Saviour  2)ronounced  the  sacramental 


>  Luke  xxii.  19,  20. 

*  The  paschal  lamb  was  called 
by  the  Jews,  the  body  of  the  pass- 
over  ; — so  that  when  our  Saviour, 
after  He  had  assisted,  (for  the  last 
time,)  at  this  typical  rite,  ''took 
bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it, 
and  gave  it  to  His  disciples,  and  | 


said,  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body*, 
He  must  be  understood  to  transfer 
to  this  new  symbol,  whatever 
meaning  had  attached  to  the  type 
hereby  superseded :  as  if  He  had 
said,  this  bread,  and  not  the  lamb 
which  you  have  eaten,  is  now  the 
body  of  your  passover. 

•Matt.xxvl  2a 
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bread  to  be  indeed  His  body,  I  have  already  attempted  to 
determine'.     But  the  connexion  in  which  these  solemn 
words  occur,  reveals  to  us  more  particularly  the  purpose 
with  which  they  were  used — the  practical  object  to  which 
they   were  immediately   directed.      We    recognise    not 
merely  the  presence  of  the  Saviour's  body,  in  the  sacred 
elements,  but  to  what  end  it  is  thus  represented ;  thus,  and 
not  otherwise.     It  is  as  if  He  had  said,  ^'  The  slaughtered 
lamb,  of  which  ye  have  partaken,  whose  sprinkled  blood 
haa  been  the  memorial  and  sacrament  of  your  mystic 
passov€i%  this,  with  every  other  sacrifice  hitherto  offered 
under  the  law,  was  indeed  a  type  of  My  body,  representing 
My  person,  and  My  sufferings,  the  precious  benefits  which 
I  am  about  to  bestow  on  mankind,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  to  be  made  available  to  your  own  indi- 
vidual salvation.    This  rite,  with  all  the  other  observances 
of  the  Mosaic  economy,  have  hitherto  distinguished  and 
united  you,  as  a  peculiar  people,  under  a  divine  covenant, 
ratified  by  blood.     But  this  dispensation  is  drawing  to  a 
close.      Wit/i  desire  have  I  desired  to  eat  thispassover  before 
I  suffer^  for  I  say  unto  youy  I  wiU  not  eat  any  mare  t/iereqf 
until  it  be  fulfilled  in  tJie  kingdom  of  God.     This  conse- 
crated  bread,   which   is   indeed   My  body,   is  now  its 
appointed  symbol,  and  not  the  bleeding  victim  by  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  foreshadowed.     This  do  in  remem^ 
brance  of  me.     Let  the  typical  ceremony  by  which  My 
advent  and  offices  have  been  hitherto  prefigured,  be 

henceforth   discontinued. ^And  shed  no  more  blood 

upon  your  altars,  to  sprinkle  the  unclean.  For  this  wine  is 

the  New  Testament  in  My  bloody  which  is  shed  for  yoUy  and 

for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.     This  bread,  and  this 

cup,  in  the  place  of  all  bloody  offerings,  shall  henceforth 

'  Sermon  XVI. 
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be  to  the  faithful,  the  true  communion  of  my  body  and 
blood,  which  shall  be  verily  and  indeed  receiyed  by  you, 
and  become,  through  faith,  the  means  by  which  ye,  being 
many,  shall  be  made  one." 

Let  me  now  state  the  progress  of  the  argument.  1 
have  shown,  first,  that  by  the  incarnation  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  that  body  in  which  the  eternal  Word  was 
pleased  to  shroud  Himself,  was,  and  is  communicated  to 
His  universal  Church,  in  such  wise,  as  to  be  received 
entire  by  every  separate  believer.  Secondly,  that  this 
mystery  was  revealed  originally  under  the  notion  of  food 
given  and  received ;  a  mode  of  expression,  in  itself  ex- 
ceedingly suitable,  and  for  which  the  minds  of  our  Lord*6 
hearers  had  been  variously  prepared.  Thirdly,  that  by 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper,  the  Lord's  body  is 
described  as  bread  from  heaven.  We  are  to  eat  His 
flesh  and  drink  His  blood.  The  symbolic  representation 
already  enounced  by  the  Saviour,  was  converted  into  A 
fixed  sacrament ;  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  adopted 
respectively  as  emblems  of  flesh  and  blood,  constituting 
unitedly  the  symbol  of  His  entire  body,  the  nature  of 
^hlch  is  thus  expressly  defined :  while  in  the  sacramental 
administration  of  these  elements,  we  discern  a  symbolic 
actioti  representing  generally,  the  mysterious  union  of  the 
nianhdod,  with  a  divine  and  omnipresent  energy,  in  thfe 
person  of  Christ ;  revealed  as  a  living  truth  of  daily  expe- 
rience^  Whidh  it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  faith  to  recognise, 
atid  of  all  religious  ministrations  to  set  forth  and  effec- 
tuate. But  this  is  not  all.  We  are  further  permitted  to 
6ee  in  this  gift  of  Himself,  and  therefore  we  may  expect 
to  see  in  its  appointed  s}Tnbol,  the  self-devotion  and 
voluntary  sacrifice,  "the  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  the 
cross  and  passion,  the  precious  death  and  burial,"  involved 
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in  its  accomplishment.  And  so  vre  are  assured  bj  the 
apostle,  '*  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this 
cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come*." 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  Lord's  supper  is 
sometimes  styled  a  commemorative  sacrifice.  For  what 
are  the  Saviour's  own  words,  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of 
me." — ^Take  bread  and  wine,  with  reverend  solemnity, 
distribute,  and  receive  it,  in  thankftil  recognition  of  my 
bodily  presence^  the  flesh  and  blood  of  my  human  nature, 
given,  in  your  behalf,  (so  we  are  taught  by  St.  Paul,)  ^*for 
an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet  smelling  savour.^' 
If,  however,  no  more  is  meant  by  the  phrase  than  the 
memorial  of  this  sacrifice,  1  venture  to  think  it  incon- 
venient and  ambiguous.  But  what,  if  in  the  very  act  of 
commemoration,  a  real  idacrifice  be  performed  of  the  same 
nature,  with  that  **  remembered,"  nay,  a  divine  and  mys- 
tical continuation  of  the  one  sole  all-sufiScient  atonement, 
manifested  in  its  spiritud  effect?  What,  if  the  formal 
eucharist,  be  made,  according  to  the  will  of  Christ,  (and 
in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,)  a  legitimate  instrument 
by  which,  through  faith,  as  the  true  spiritual  mean*,  this 
sacrifice  is  actually  carried  on  in  the  Church.  This,  then, 
tVas  the  second  point  on  which  I  proposed  to  speak*. 


*  1  Cor.  xi.  26. 

*  Art.  xxviii. 

'  On  80  high  a  xnjstery  it  is  im- 
pdssible  to  speak  ^tithout  appre- 
hension except  in  established  for- 
mulsB,  of  ivhich,  in  most  cases,  an 
ample  legacy  has  been  bequeathed 
to  us  from  the  early  Chutcb.  Here, 
howerer,  owing  to  uiifortunate  cir- 
cumstances, the  primitire  modes  of 
expression  are  liable  to  the  most 
fearful  misconstruction.  Alas!  the 
sanctuary  in  which  this  holy  mys- 


I  tery  was  once  enshrined,  was  first 
polluted  by  idols^  and  then  de- 
stroyed by  Iconoclasts!  It  was  re- 
serred  for  our  refoniiers  io  te-fixh 
duce  it,  with  fear  and  trembling,  as 
they  best  might,  from  beneath  the 
ruins  of  its  '^beautiful  house." 
And  nobly  have  they  discharged 
their  bigh  and  perilous  office !  Yet 
eren  now  it  is  a  task  of  no  little 
difficulty  and  hazard  to  re-as^ei^ 
the  sense  of  the  ftacramental  offices, 
as  they  hate  come  to  ns  from  their 
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Following  out,  therefore,  the  argument  of  the  last 
sermon,  I  am  bound  to  show,  that  the  aflSrmative  of  the 
above  questions  is  not  merely  intimated  in  a  few  scat* 
tered  texts  of  Scripture,  however  impressive,  but  it  must 
be  interwoven  with  the  whole  tissue  of  revelation.  It  is, 
in  the  view  of  the  case  which  I  have  undertaken  to 
develop,  a  mere  application  of  a  general  principle,  so 
vitally  important,  so  plainly  supposed  in  express  terms  by 
the  inspired  writers,  yet  apparently  so  much  overlooked, 
or  misrepresented,  that  I  hope  to  be  excused  if,  with  a 
full  sense  of  my  own  inability  to  do  justice  to  so  critical 
a  subject,  I  venture  to  state  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
fundamental  truth.  Not  that  I  claim  the  right  of  private 
interpretation ;  God  forbid !  I  merely  put  forth  what  I 
have  received  from  the  teaching  of  the  universal  Church 
in  all  its  legitimate  forms,  submitting  myself  to  correction 
from  the  same  catholic  and  lawful  authority.  What  then> 
let  me  ask,  are  we  to  understand  by  the  communion  of 
the  Lord's  body  ?  (I  use  this  Scriptural  phrase,  at  present, 
to  point  to  an  idea  which  reveals  itself  in  every  page  of 
the  Sacred  Volume,  By  and  by,  I  shall  have  to  take  it 
in  a  closer  and  more  technical  signification.)  Shall  we 
define  it  as  a  participation  in  certain  inestimable  benefits 
derived  from  our  Lord's  incarnation?  Yes,  but  how 
derived  ?  Mysteriously,  I  grant ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of 
this  very  mystery,  with  the  religious  practice  which  it 
dictates,  that  is  indicated  in  the  term  CotJimunion.  How 
great  soever  the  advantages  for  which  the  disciples  of 


iiands:  unfaithful  and  unspiritual 
interpretations  lie  in  wait  on  either 
side  of  this  controrerted  question, 
equally  idolatrous,  equally  tending 
to  deaden  the  doctrine,  and  oh- 
scure   the  truth.     May  the  deep 


feeling  of  awe,  with  which  the 
exposition  attempted  in  these  Ser- 
mons is  put  forth,  atone  for  its 
imperfections,  and  guard  it  from 
injurious  error ! 
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a  Socrates  may  have  held  themselves  indebted  to  their 
deceased  master,  they  could  not  have  entitled  them  the 
communication  of  his  body ;  not  even  if  they  meant  to 
say,  that  the  benignant  wisdom  displayed  in  his  life  and 
doctrines,  addressed   itself  with    added  power   to   their 
feelings,  in  consequence  of  his  philosophic  death.     This 
then  is  to  evade  the  peculiar  meaning,  with  the  imminent 
risk  of  substituting  another,  fatally  opposed  to  it,  in  the 
vacant  room.     On  the  other  hand,  to  interpret  this  com- 
munion of  the  Lord's  natural  body,  (as  this  phrase  is  used 
in  the   English   Prayer  Book,   where   it  is  said  to  biB 
"  against  the  truth  of  Christ's  natural  body,  to  be  at  one 
time  in  more  places  than  one,") — the  visual  form  in  which 
our  Lord  was   seen  upon   earth,  and   with   which  He 
ascended  into  heaven,  or  the  material  particles  of  which 
at  any  given  time  it  may  Iiave  been  composed, — this  is  a 
proposition  so  merely  absurd,  that  it  only  needs  to  be 
stated,  in  order  to  be  refuted*.     It  is,  as  I  have  already 
shown",  the  bodily  nature  of  our  blessed  Lord,  His  human 
nature  and  ours^  as  informed  and  quickened  by  the  in- 
dwelling Word  of  God';  the  substance  of  that  humanity 
which   He   assumed    for    our   sakes,   and   in   this  way 
redeemed  from  death,  making  it  pure,  incorruptible,  and 
glorious ; — a  true,  a  heavenly,  a  spiritual  transubstantia- 
tion,  of  which  the  popish  wafer  is  not  a  symbol,  but  a 

'  I    hare    already   made    this  i  am  not  sorry  to  recur  to  it  again 
statement    on   another    occasion,   and  again.     It  is  not,  however,  of 


vrith  a  somewhat  different  ohject. 
But  as  this  is  Uie  theory  which 
supports  the  papal  doctrine  of 
transuhstantiation,  converting  the 
great  primordial  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity into  an  idol, — a  theory 
deriving  its  existence  from  an  am- 
biguous use  of  the  term  6o(fy,— I 


the  sacramental  symbol  which  I 
am  now  speaking,  but  of  the  di- 
vine mystery  itself. 

•  Sermon  XVI. 

^  Aih  rhv  ivoiKi]<ravra  Xoyov 
iv  TOvroi9  Bia  rov  ivo^  aeofia-- 
ro9,  — Athan.  de  incarn.  See 
Note  at  the  end  of  this  Sermon. 
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base  and  idolatrous  counterfeit, — ^it  is  of  this  that  we 
participate  in  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  body  and 
blood,  whether  we  regard  the  idea  itself,  or  the  awfqi  fw% 
to  which  it  corresponds  in  the  divine  economy,  or  the  parp 
ticular  mode  in  which  it  is  effectuated  in  the  Church  ^ 

But  what  does  this  amount  to  ?  Must  we  not  iof^p 
that  we  are,  through  faith  and  in  the  re(dity  of  our 
Christian  calling,  mysteriously  associated  with  a}l  the 
acts  and  sufferings  of  that  body,  with  which  we  are  thys 
essentially  united,  as  well  as  in  the  immortality  with  whiob 
it  has  been  crowned"?  "I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the 
branches";"  so  said  the  Lord  Himself  to  His  disciples. 
"We  are  members  of  His  body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His 
bones^"  so  wrote  His  apostle  and  ambassador.  Shall  not 
the  branches  sympathize  with  the  trunk,-^the  members 
with  the  head  ?  Shall  not  the  motion  of  the  heart  be  pro^ 
pagated  to  the  extremities,  not  by  successive  pulsations,  as 
in  the  world  of  nature,  but  by  an  immediate  and  simul- 
taneous energy,  as  in  a  world  of  spirit,  the  realm  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  region  of  His  everlasting  presence?  But 
if  so — ^what  are  the  consequences  ?  They  are  indeed  most 
blessed.  "  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless,"  said  Jesus, 
**  I  will  come  to  you.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  world 
seeth  me  no  more ; .  but  ye  see  me :  because  I  live^  jfe  shaU 
live  also.  At  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  the 
Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you*."  How  truly  this 
was  fulfilled,  when  the  comforter  was  indeed  come,  we 
may  learn  from  St.  Paul,  to  whom  this  divine  union  and 
intercommunication  is  a  perpetual  theme  of  admiration 
and  of  praise.  "  God,''  he  declares,  "  hath  not  appointed  us 


^  Compare  1  Cor.  x.  17,  with 
Heb.  iii.  14,  and  2  Pet.  i.  4.  See 
also  Gal.  iii.  27. 

■  1  Pet.  iy.  13. 


*  John  XT.  5. 

*  Eph.  V.  30. 

*  John  xiv.  18---2a 
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to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  died  for  us,  that  whether  we  wake  or  sleep  we  should 
live  together  with  Him^T  '^I  am  crucified  with  Christ: 
nevertheless,  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me".'* 

But  wh^t  is  this?  I  am  crucified  with  Christ?  If 
this  flesh  and  blood  which  we  inherit,  this  human  nature 
which  is  Qur  natural  selves,  and  ^^  in  which  dwelleth  ^o 
good  thing',"  is  indeed  to  be  changed  and  transfigured, 
that  it  may  be  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear 
Son,  where  "nothing  shall  in  any  wise  enter  that  de-* 
fileth*."  What  is  the  cause  of  this  effect  ?  Where  is  the 
process  leading  to  this  result  ? 

It  has  been  gone  through  by  Christ  on  our  behalf. 
We  hok  to  Him,  and  are  saved !  We  live  by  the  yai^  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Yea,  verily,  He  was  made  sin  for  us, 
who  knew  no  sin.  The  perfect  work  was  accomplished, 
in  one  sense,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world*;  in 
another  sense,  "  once,  at  the  end  of  the  world,"  or 
worldly  dispensation.  "When  we  were  yet  without 
strength,  in  dm  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly',"  "  the 
just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring  us  to  God."  And  the  full 
produce  of  this  ineffable  love  is  transferred  to  us  through 
faithy  "  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quicks 
ened  in  the  spirit'."  "Whether  life,  or  death,  or  things 
present,  or  things  to  come,  all  are  ours;  and  we  are 
Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's'."  "By  grace  are  we  saved 
through  faith*," 


'  1  Thes.  V.  9,  10. 

*  Qal.  ii.  20.  Compare  the  sub- 
lime passage  Rom.riii.ld — 23,  and 
inquire  how  "  the  creature  itself 
shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption,"  and  again,  what  is 
meant  by  '4he  adoption"  as  equiva- 
lent to  *Hhe  redemption  of  the  body," 


'  Rom.  vii.  18. 

•  Rev.  xxi.  27. 
*1  Pet.  i.  19,20. 

•  Rom.  V.  6. 

^  1  Pet.  iii.  18. 

•  1  Cor.  iii.  22,  23. 

•  Eph.  ii.  8. 


Rev.  xiii.  8. 
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But  in  what  way  ?  How  does  faith  operate  to  realize 
this  consequence?  Surely  by  enabling  us  to  see  and 
assert  that  mysterious  union  with  the  Redeemer,  which 
makes  us,  not  our  own,  but  His:  our  life  His  life,  our 
acts  His  acts,  our  sufferings  His  suiFerings.  Redemi>- 
tion  has  indeed  been  wrought  for  us,  when  **  there  was 
none  to  helj)^;"  but  to  be  available,  it  must,  through 
faith,  be  wrought  in  us.  We  must  "  work  out  our  own 
salvation,  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  which 
worketh  in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do  *.** 

And  what  is  the  redemptive  process  thus  actually  car- 
ried on  within  us  by  Christ,  and  by  ourselves  in  mystical 
union  Mith  Christ?  Is  it  not  the  "  putting  off  the  old  man, 
which  is  corrupt,  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts'?**  Is  it 
not  to  "mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  through  the 
Spirit*?"  Is  it  not  the  crucifixion  of  "the  flesh,  with  the 
affections  and  lusts*?"  Is  it  not  to  be  "found  in  Christ, 
that  we  may  know  Him  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection, 
and  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings,  being  made  conform- 
able unto  His  death'.**  Is  it  not  to  "glory  in  the  cross  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified 
unto  us,  and  we  unto  the  world  ^?'*  Is  it  not  to  bear  in 
the  "body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus •?"  Is  it  not,  in  a 
word,  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  by  Him,  "in  whom  it 
pleased  the  Father  that  all  fulness  should  dwell,'* — "  in  the 
body  of  His  fleshy  through  death*." 

And  this  done,  or  if  we  speak  of  the  fact,  as  it  is 
doing,  in  so  far  as  it  is  done,  to  "  put  on  the  new  man, 


*  Isn.  Ixiii.  5. 

«  Phil.  ii.  12,  13. 
»  Eph.  iv.  22. 

*  Rom.  viii.  13. 
»  Gal  V.  24. 

*  Phil.  iii.  10. 
'  Gal.  vi.  14. 


•  Gal.  vi.  17. 

*  Col.  i.  19, 22.  Compare  verse 
24,  and  inquire  what  the  apostle 
means  by  *'  filling  up  that  which  is 
behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ, 
for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the 
Church." 
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which,  after  God,  is  created  in  righteousness,  and  true 
holiness*,**— "created  in  righteousness,  and  renewed  in 
knowledge','' — ^^'the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which 
is  not  corruptible %" — "walking  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  spirit*," — "  that  we  may  be  presented  holy,  and 
unblamable,  and  unreprovable  in  the  sight  of  God^" 

But  when  by  grace  operating  through  &ith,  this 
blessed  transformation  has  actually  taken  place,  after 
communion  with  Christy  then  it  is  that  we  are  admonished 
by  the  apostle,  in  this  our  character  of  new  creatureSy  to 
"present  our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable 
unto  God,  which  is  our  reasonable  service*.'* 

Let  me  now  briefly  gather  up  and  conclude  the  argu- 
ment. It  appears  from  numberless  passages  of  Scripture, 
adopted  and  applied  in  the  communion  service  of  the 
English  Church,  that  the  Christian  life  may  properly  be 
characterized  as  a  sacrifice  and  oblation,  corresponding 
respectively  to  the  death  of  sin,  actually  accomplished  in 
our  mortal  bodies,  and  the  devotion  of  the  new  creature, 
supervening  upon,  and  supplanting  the  old,  to  the  will  and 
service  of  God;  notions  mentally  distinct,  but  strictly 
correlative,  and  uniting  in  the  same  act  at  the  same 
moment.  We  are  expressly  commanded  to  present  our 
bodies,  that  is  to  say,  ourselves,  our  own  persons,  as 
opposed  to  any  external  offering,  which  the  Gospel  reve- 
lation declares  to  be  utterly  vain,  except  as  it  may  be  a 
sign  of  that  which  is  within;  "a  living  sacrifice,"-^ 
living,  not  as  if  the  notion  of  death  truly  suffered,  were 
hereby  excluded,  for  we  "  always  bear  about  the  dyinff  of 
the  Lord  Jesus',"  but  as  contrasted  with  the  dead,  and 

'  Eph.  iy.  22.  •  Col.  ill.  10. 

»  1  Pet.  iii.  4.  *  Rom.  viii.  4.  *  Col.  i.  22. 

•Rom.  xu.  1.  '     ^2Cor.  ir.  10. 
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merely  typical  Bacrifices  of  the  law,  now  for  ever  super- 
aeded  by  the  real  atonement  made  by  Christ.  Yea»  and 
the  self-sacrifice  thus  presented  is  pronounced  to  be  ''holy 
and  acceptable  to  God/'  so  high  are  the  privileges  placed 
within  our  reach  by  the  Gospel;  not  surely  for  any 
natural  worthiness  or  acquired  merit  of  our  own :  nor  yet 
as  if  our  offering  had  no  inherent  graciousness  or  fragrancy, 
and  were  accepted,  though  in  itself  corrupt  and  unsa- 
voury, for  the  sake  of  something  else :  no,  it  is  holy,  or  it 
cannot  have  been  hallowed ;  it  is  acceptable,  or  it  could  not 
be  accepted :  no,  but  because  it  is  steeped  in  the  cleansing 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  thus  made  pure  indeed.  Further, 
this  oblation  is  declared  to  be  ''  our  reasonable  service," 
calling  into  active  exercise  all  our  moral  and  intellectual 
fiftculties,  and  directing  them  in  conformity  with  that 
eternal  reason,  which  is  the  ground  and  substance  of 
truth,  to  their  true  end,  the  performance  of  religious 
duty,  and  the  promotion  of  the  divine  honour.  Such  a 
sacrifice  would  be  impossible,  were  it  not  included  and 
absorbed  in  the  one,  great,  allnsufiicient  sacrifice  and  self- 
oblation,  for  ever  operant  and  efiectual,  made  by  the  Son 
of  man,  the  ever-present  Immanuel  in  His  own  person  for 
all  His  human  brethren  ^    But  this  great  sacrifice  is 


^  Athan.  Orat»  ii.  contra  Avian, 
Vol.  i.,  p.  377.  JltcTTjyK  $u<rtay 
7rpoa'<f>€p€i  T^K  fjL€vov<rav  xal  fiij 
huvrrhrrova'av.  And  similarly, 
with  regard  to  the  priesthood,  o  ok 
Kvpio^  airapdioTov  koX  diior 
Se/CTOv  eytov  rtfv  dpj^icpcjavvrjv, 
vioTO^  yiyovev  Apy^i^epei^^  J9ra- 
pafjiivtov  act.  In  what  way  a  real 
priesthood  is  enjoyed  and  exer- 
cised hoth  by  individual  believers  \ 

*  Hence  Baptiflm  was  called  Sacerdo- 
tinm  Laid :  Laymen's  Priesthood.    See 

BiNOHAlf ,  !•  3. 


and  also  by  a  fixed  sacerdotal 
order,  compatibly  with,  and  in 
express  subservience  to,  the  one 
sole,  paramount,  and  perpetual 
priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
former  being,  in  fact,  a  mere  efflux 
from  the  latter,  by  which  it  is  spe- 
cially manifested  according  to  the 
divine  promise  and  command,  I 
have  shown  at  length  in  a  former 
Sermon.  It  is  but  another  appli- 
cation of  the  same  principle  for 
which  I  am  now  contending.  That 
this  principle  must  in  effect  hare 
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itself  involyed  in  the  mysterious  fact  of  the  divine  incar- 
nation. To  become  snlyect  to  death,  and  in  this  vmy  to 
mortify  and  destroy  the  sinful  nature  to  which  this 
penalty  is  attached,  while  by  the  regeneratiye  power  of 
the  Word>  quickening  and  spiritualizing  its  earthly  taber- 
nacle, a  new  and  heavenly  nature  supervenes^  even  the 
Holt  One  of  God,  whom  the  grave  could  not  hold,  nor 
corruption  taint; — ^this  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
to  dedicate  Himself,  during  a  period  of  humiliation  and 
suffering,  cheered  and  supported  by  angelic  viatations 
and  heavenly  ministries ; — such  was  the  work  undertaken 


been  admitted  by  Atbanasius  is 
eTident  from  the  above  passage,  in 
which  he  insists  so  forcibly  on  the 
permanency  of  the  original  sacri- 
fice and  high  priesthood,  ^*  without 
tradition  or  succession"  of  the 
Lord  Himself.  Yet  no  one  can 
doubt  that  he  regarded  the  repre- 
sentatiTe  system  of  the  Church  as 
fraught  with  a  liring  efficacy,  de- 
lired  to  it  from  this  very  source. 
And  in  general  we  find  the  person, 
attributes,  and  offices  of  the  Re- 
deemer exalted,  in  unlimited  terms, 
by  the  great  catholic  doctors  of  an- 
tiquity, as  the  substance  and  reality 
of  all  true,  spiritual,  and  rational 
religion,  (as  may  be  seen  at  laige 
in  Uie  quotations  of  the  early  Pro- 
testant controversialists,)  while  on 
the  other  hand,  these  terms  are 
transferred  to  the  evangelical  ap- 
pointments of  the  visible  Church, 
with  a  freedom  and  unreserve,  ac* 
companied  with  a  passionate  ear- 
nestness, extremely  startling  to 
modem  feelings,  and  liable  to 
serious  misconstructions  of  more 
than  one  kind.  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  ikey  did  not  so  much  as 
suspect  any  incompatibility  between 
these  lines  of  expression;  nor  does 


it,  in  fact,  exist.  Spiritually  inter- 
preted, they  mutually  exj^ain  and 
enforce  each  other.  It  was  not 
tiU  the  mystical  power  exhibited 
in  the  stmctoial  ordinances  of 
Christianity  was  confounded  with 
the  etBcoXoVy  or  phenomenal  repre- 
sentation through  which  it  was 
exercised,  that  the  outward  service 
and  inward  life  of  religion  began 
to  be  at  variance.  It  was  not  till 
this  confusion  was  formally  recog- 
nised and  asserted,  that  the  two 
became  actually  disjoined.  It.then 
became  necessary  to  reconcile  the 
Church  and  the  Spirit  by  an  appeal 
to  the  written  word.  This  was 
the  proper  object  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Alas !  that  the  destruction  of 
the  former  as  a  living  body  should 
ever  have  been  hazarded  by  de- 
grading the  spiritual  symbol  to  a 
mere  emblem.  But  extremes  meet : 
and  the  importance  attached  to  the 
latter  thus  reduced  to  a  mere  form, 
becomes  itself  a  species  of  idolatry. 
It  is  this  which  has»  doubtless,  in* 
fluenced  the  Quakers  to  reject  the 
use  of  sacraments  entirely.  They 
have  abandoned  the  substance,  not 
for  the  sake,  but  for  fear  of  the 
shadow. 
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and  gloriously  acbieved  by  the  Son  of  God,  in  obedience 
to  His  Father's  will,  by  an  express  and  unlimited  unction 
from  the  eternal  Spirit.  But  forasmuch  as  this  great 
mystery,  though  truly,  perfectly,  and  effectually  reyealed, 
in  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  as 
recorded  in  the  Gospel  history,  in  whose  person  "God 
teas  manifest  in  the  flesh" — is  yet  by  this  union  of  the 
Godhead  with  the  manhood,  rendered  co-extensive  with 
human  nature,  (a  truth,  brought  to  light  by  the  Crospel,, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  but  stimulated  into  life  and 
power  only  by  individual  &ith,  the  gift  of  grace,)  if, 
therefore,  the  earthly  course  of  our  divine  Head,  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation,  be  specially  represented  in  Scrip* 
ture,  as  a  sacrifice  and  oblaliofh  (with  a  view  to  certain 
practical  inferences  of  the  deepest  concernment,)  these 
terms  may  properly  be  transferred  to  the  new  man,  in 
general,  as  personally  realized,  through  fiaith,  by  individual 
believers.  Provided  always  that  we  know  nothing  but 
Christ  and  Him  crucified,  trust  in  nothing  but  Christ  and 
the  power  of  His  resurrection— crucified  on  the  cross, 
reviving  from  the  grave,  and  in  heart  and  mind  ascending 
into  h^ven  with  the  risen  body  of  the  one  Redeemer, 
seeing  Him  in  all  that  we  do,  and  in  all  that  we  are, 
apart  from  "  the  body  of  this  death*."  "  For  none  of  us 
liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself.  For 
whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord ;  and  whether  we 
die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord :  whetlier  we  live  therefore, 
or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's.  For  to  this  end  Christ  both 
died,  and  rose,  and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both 
of  the  dead  and  living  V 

And  again,  provided  that  we  carefully  distinguish 
between  the  living  truth  and  its  phenomenal  accidents, 

*  Rom.  yii.  24.  ■  Rom.  xir.  7,  8,  9. 
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*'  which  perish  in  the  using/'  and  accept  of  no  substitute  for 
a  true,  personal,  and  spiritual  service,  approved  by  reason, 
and  dictated  by  conscience;  a  real  dedication  of  the 
whole  inward  man  of  the  heart. 

Nor  is  this  a  mere  speculative  deduction  from  Scrip- 
lure.    God  forbid — the  transference,  or  to  speak  properly, 
the  identification  here  spoken  of,  not  only  may,  but  must 
be,  and  t^  so  made,  with  high  and  reverend  acknowledg- 
ments, not  only  by  the  apostles  and  sacred  writers,  in 
numberless  passages  of  holy  writ,  but  in  the  forms  and 
constitution  of  the  visible  Church,  which  they  embodied: — 
in  its  one  baptism  and  profession  of  &ith,  in  its  sacred 
orders  and  perpetual  succession,  in  its  common  assem- 
blies, whether  for  prayer,  for  instruction,  or  for  counsel, 
in  its  mutual  charities  of  every  kind,  religious,  social, 
or  political,  in  the  confession  of  its  eminent  saints,  and 
in  the  writings  of  its  accredited  doctors.     In  all  we 
discern  the  presence  and  power  of  the  incarnate  Word,  as 
identified  with  the  new  man,  and  the  body  of  His  re- 
deemed.   However  imperfectly  this  divine  idea  may  have 
been  actualized,  far  more  than  enough  appears  to  prove 
that  it  exists  as  an  objective  truth,  giving  birth  to  those 
universal  tendencies,  which,  though  obscured  and  tra- 
vestied, thwarted  and  overborne,  have  produced  whatever 
is  like  Christ,  or  owns  His  spirit,  in  the  world  of  man ; 
tendencies,  manifested  in  time,  and  traceable  backward  to 
the  union  of  Grod  with  man,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  and  forward  to  that  blessed  era,  when  **thB 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  the  earth,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  seas\"     But  by  especial  delegation  is  this  sub- 
lime idea,  the  law  of  the  visible  Church,  embodied  in  the 
Eucharist.     *^  I  speak  as  to  wise  men ;  judge  ye  what  I 

'  Hab.  ii.  14 
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say.  The  cup  of  blessing,  Tfhich  we  bless,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we 
break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ? 
For  we  being  many,  are  one  bread,  and  one  body :  for  we 
are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread  \" 

I  conclude,  for  the  present,  with  the  sober  but  spi- 
ritual language  of  our  Church  in  the  Collect  for  the 
Sunday  before  Easter,  which  embodies,  in  a  general  and 
practical  form,  the  doctrine  which  I  haTO  attempted  to 
elucidate  in  this  Sermon. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  of  thy  tender  love 
towards  mankind,  hast  sent  thy  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  to  take  upon  him  our  flesh,  and  to  sufier  death 
upon  the  cross,  that  all  mankind  should  follow  the 
example  of  His  great  humility ;  mercifully  grant,  that  we 
may  both  follow  the  example  of  His  patience,  and  also  be 
made  partakers  of  His  resurrection,  through  the  same 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

'  1  Cor.  X.  15, 16, 17. 
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NOTE  TO  SERMON  XVIT. 

PATRISTIC  VIEW  OF  THE  EUCHARIST,  WITH  REMARKS 

ON  THE  EARLY  FATHERS, 


JSwiSa>v  7A/0  6  X0709  K.T.X.^ ^Athan.  de  Incarn,   Verhi  Dei. 

Opera^  Vol.  i.  p.  43.     Ed.  Pad. 

The  general  sense  of  this  passage  may,  perhaps,  be  thus 
conveyed  to  the  English  reader : — "  For  the  Word  per- 
ceived within  Himself,  that  the  corruption  of  human 
nature  could  in  no  wise  be  abolished,  except  through  the 
actual  suffering  of  death.  Now  the  Word  could  not  die, 
being  immortal,  and  the  Son  of  the  Father.  Therefore 
He  took  to  Himself  a  body  capable  of  death,  that  this, 
being  made  partaker  of  the  Word,  who  is  above  all, 
might,  instead  of  all,  become  a  satisfaction  to  death  by 
the  offering  of  an  equivalent  substitute,  and,  through  the 
Word  indwelling,  might  continue  incorruptible,  that  cor- 
ruption might  henceforth  be  stayed  f5pom  all  by  the  freely 
imparted  power  of  His  resurrection.  Wherefore,  offering 
to  death  the  body  which  He  had  assumed,  as  a  sacrifice 
and  a  victim  without  spot.  He  removed  death  from  all 
His  fellows.  For  the  Word  of  God  being  above  all,  by 
presenting  His  own  temple  and  organical  body,  life  for 
life,  on  behalf  of  all,  fitly  and  fully  discharged  in  His 
death  the  debt  that  was  due :  and  thus,  as  we  may  well 
believe,  the  incorruptible  Son  of  God,  uniting  Himsdf 

^  See  last  Semios,  note,  page  373. 
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through  conformity  of  nature  with  all,  hath  invested  all 
with  incomiption  by  the  promise  of  the  resurrection. 
For  mortal  corruption  hath,  indeed,  no  longer  any  field  of 
operation  against  men,  because  of  the  Word  that  dwells 
within  them  through  the  one  body  thus  mysteriously 
communicated '/' 

This  representation  of  the  great  Christian  mystery 
falls  far  short  both  of  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  fourth 
Evangelist,  or  the  vivid  distinctness  of  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  It  is,  indeed,  a  compound  of  the  several 
phases  under  which  this  all-important  revelation  appears 
in  Scripture,  perhaps  not  perfectly  harmonized.  It  shows, 
however,  the  stress  laid  by  the  early  Church  on  the  fiict 
of  our  blessed  Lord's  incarnation,  as  supplying  a  medium 
of  communication  between  the  perishing  bodies  of  men, 
and  the  vivifying  Word  of  God ;  this  divine  communion 
being  the  particular  mode  in  which  **  this  corruptible  is 
endued  with  incomiption,  and  this  mortal  with  immor- 
tality." This  appears  still  more  clearly  from  the  following 
passage,  taken  from  the  same  treatise : — *^  For  since  the 
fatal  prevalence  of  death  over  the  human  race  is  derived 
from  man,  or  human  nature,"  (the  use  of  the  plural  in  the 
original  is  very  noticeable;  compare  1  Cor.  xv.  21; 
Rom.  V.  12,  17,)  "  therefore  conversely,  the  destruction  of 
death  and  the  resurrection  unto  life,  took  place  through 
the  assumption  of  human  nature  by  the  divine  Word,  as 
the  Chrislrbearing  man  avers ;  *.  For  since  by  man  came 
death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive,'  and  that  which  follows.  For  we  no  longer 
die  now  as  being  condemned,  but  as  being  raised  we 

'  See  John  yi.  passim,  1  Cor.  x.  17;  zr.  35*-50,  and  oompaie  PhU, 
Jud.^Leg.  All,  Vol.  i.  p.  190.    Ed.  Mangey. 
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await  the  common  resurrection  of  all»  which  in  its  own 
time  God  will  show,  who  hath  wrought  and  freely  im- 
parted this  also\"  This  doctrine  is,  of  course,  principally 
derived  from  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John,  as  compared 
with  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture. 

Now  that  the  same  sublime  truth  was  set  forth,  particu- 
larly in  the  Eucharist  of  the  early  Church,  needs  no  proof. 
The  spirituality  and  enlargement  of  mind  apparent  in  the 
following  words  of  Basil,  may,  however,  excuse  their 
introduction  in  this  place.  He  is  speaking  of  the  eucha- 
ristic  bread :  **  We  eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood, 
having  communion  with  Him  through  the  incarnation 
and  sensible  life  of  the  (divine)  Word  and  Wisdom. 
For  He  has  named  all  His  mystic  conversation  (in  the 
body,)  flesh  and  blood,  and  has  set  forth  that  doctrine. 


*  ^EireiSfi  yap  cf  avOpayircjv 
€19  av0pa)*rrov^  o  Odvaros  ixpa- 
TTfo-e,  oia  TOVTO  iraXiv  Sub  tSjs 
ivav0poyirri<r€(o^  tov  0€ov  \oyov 
fl  TovOavaTOVKaToXva'tsyiyove^ 
KoX  fl  T179  fy)Ti9  avdoTacrif,  Xi- 
yovTO^  TOV  ypi<rTOif>6pov  avSpor 
^'iireiS^  yap  Si  avupfarrov  06/- 
varosy  Ka\  Sv  avOponrov  dvd- 
CTOAFis  v€Kp&v'  &(nr€p  yap  iv  r& 
*ABdfA  iravres  dirouvi^a-KOva-LV, 
ovTtos  Kal  iv  r^  XoKrrm  irdvres 
^woiroirf0i^<rovTai,' '  /ecu  rd  rov" 
rots  dKoXovOa'  ovKdri  yap  vvv 
&9  KaraKOivo/ievoi  diroOvria'KO^ 
/icv,  dXX  &9  iyeipofievoi  irepir 
fiiyofiev  r^v  leotv^v  irdvrav 
dydaraatv^i  fjv  KaipoU  tBloi? 
Bel^ei  6  xal  rauvriv  ipyaadfievos 
Kol  yapicdfAevo^  Beo^'  atria 
fjkiv  Sri  wpmrrj  Tfj9  ivavOprnnf- 
aews  TOV  ccmrjpos^  aivri.  yvohi 


8'  av  Tt9  avTov  t^v  dryaOrjv  els 
'qfjids  irapovalav  €v\6ya>^  7676- 
vrj<r0ai^  xal  i/e  tovtcoi'.— Athan. 
Opera.  Vol.  i.  p.  45. 

The  Latin  interpreter  renders 
iyeipofievoiy  excitandi,  and  teaTa- 
/eplvofi€vot,  damnandi.  But  St. 
Paul  sajs,  '^  There  is  no  condem- 
nation,'* &c.  ^^  If  ye  then  be  raised 
with  Christ;"  and  Athanasiui 
echoes  his  language.  The  present 
iuYolyes  the  future,  hut  the  future 
would  exclude  the  present.  Com- 
pare roif?  <r(o^ofi€vov9y  Acts  ii. 
47,  falsely  rendered^ qui  salyi  fie- 
rent,"  in  the  Yulgate.  Schleusner 
gives,  ^adductos  ad  Christianam 
religionem,"  which  marks  the 
tense,  though  it  is  not  a  transla- 
tion, hut  an  eyasive  explanation. 

'  Suicer  roc  Svva^is.  Bing- 
ham, XT.  lib. 
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consisting  of  practical,  natural,  and  theological  S  (that  ifi^ 
divine  and  transcendent,)  through  which  the  soul  is  noa- 
rished  and  trained  the  while  to  the  contemplation  (not  of 
heavenly  things  exclusively,  as  contrasted  with  things  on 
earth,  but)  of  things  that  are;  (things  as  they  are^  and  not 
as  they  seem,  the  eternal  realities  of  faith,  as  opposed  to 
the  phenomenal  and  transient  presentations  of  sense; 
truths  indeed,  the  materials  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
and  of  our  own  house  not  built  with  hands'.")   This,  which 
appears  to  me  the  very  marrow  of  Christian  theology, 
may  confirm  us  in  the  belief  that  a  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion is  in  fairness  to  be  put  on  many  other  passages  of 
more  ambiguous  import. 

That  the  divine  body,  of  which  we  thus  partake,  is 
represented  in  the  Eucharist  more  particularly  bb  the 
paschal  Iamb,  and,  hence,  that  the  rite  itself  may  be 
entitled  a  commemorative  sacrifice,  is,  without  all  ques* 
tion,  the  judgment  of  antiquity.  It  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  remark  in  what  sense  the  primitive  Church 
regarded  it  as  our  sacrifice :  and  here  again  we  shall  find 
nothing  which  is  not  manifestly  spiritual :  or  if,  from  the 
metaphorical  style  in  which  they  wrote,  (itself  the  result 
of  a  tendency  to  symbolize  ideal  truth  rather  in  visual 
forms, — ^the  genial  efflorescence  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  mind, — ^than  in  abstract  notions,  the  phantom 
progeny  of  the  west  and  north,)  when  from  these,  or 


^  ^'  Quae  ex  vUd  ipsius  actuali," 
&C., — 80  the  Latin  translator. 

'  TpcayofAev  avrov  rifv  adpKa^ 
Kal  irlvofiev  airrov  to  atfia^  ko^ 
vcovoi  yiv6fi€voi  Sic^  riJ9  ivav^ 

(ca^f  Tov  X670V  Koi  rrjs  ao^la^' 
adpKa  yap   koX  alfJka,  iraaav 


avTov  T^v  fivoTtfciiv  iwiSff^iap 
wvo/Maae'  koX  rifv  i/e  Trpafcri/cfjs 
Kol  <l>vaiKfJ9  Kal  OedKoykicfjs  av* 
veoT&aaviihao'KaKlav  iSnKanre 
Bi  ^9  Tp€<l>€Tai  1}  V^vy^,  fcal 
irpbs  Tffv  T&v  6vT(ov  ritos  Be" 
wplav  7rapa<rK€vd^€rai. — BsMiL. 
M.  episL  Gxii.  p.  928. 
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other  causes,  a  contrary  appearance  presents  itself,  we 
are  entitled  by  a  fair  analogy  to  give  it  the  most  favour- 
able interpretation.  For,  in  the  first  place,  as  is  well 
observed  by  Bingham  S  the  name  of  sacrifice  was  given  to 
all  the  parts  of  divine  service,  a  mode  of  speaking  bor- 
rowed from  Scripture,  and  by  no  means  to  be  regarded 
as  merely  metaphorical,  if  indeed  prayers  and  praises, 
alms  and  good  deeds,  with  the  general  dedication  of 
ourselves  to  Grod's  service,  possess  as  truly  the  nature  of 
a  sacrifice  as  those  performed  under  the  old  covenant.  It 
is  not  of  the  essence  of  a  sacrifice  to  prefigure ;  it  may 
commemorate,  or  it  may  barely  acknowledge.  In  itself 
it  is  simply  a  consecrated  offering  to  Almighty  €U)d, 
through  which,  but  not  by  which,  his  favour  is  propitiated. 
But  if  the  inward  devotion  of  the  heart  be  properly 
expressed  in  the  outward  tokens  above  enumerated,  these 
are  themselves  summed  up,  and  their  sacrificial  character 
asserted  in  the  open  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  to 
which,  vrithout  all  doubt,  this  character  (but  only  in  a 
spiritual  sense)  was  especially  appropriated'.  **  There  is 
one  sacrifice,*'  says  Chrysostom,  **  we  perform  no  other 
sacrifice,  but  the  same  continually,  or  rather  the  memo- 
rial of  a  sacrifice  '.'*  This  blending  alternately  of  a  double 
sense,  which  is,  in  fact,  two  forms  of  the  same,  is  charac- 
teristic of  this  fiEither,  as  we  shall  see  anon.  Again,  it  is 
called  by  St.  Gregory,  a  bloodless  sacrifice,  through  which 
we  communicate  vnth  Christ,  both  in  His  s^erings  and  in 
His  divinity*.  I  shall  cite  but  one  more  instance :  **  We 
celebrate,**  says  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  "  the  holy,  vivifying, 


*  lib.  ziii.  1,  5. 

'  BiNQHAM,  ii.  19,  15,  who  re- 
fers to  Mede,  Uickt,  &c. 

"  Mia  iirrly  ^  0v<rla.  Ovk 
flCXXi/v  OvclaVj  oXKA  Tf^v  airily 


del  TTOiovfiev  uaWov  Bi  dvdfj^ 
ytfciv    ifyya^ofieda     Ovcla?,''^ 
Horn.  17  in  Heb. 
^  Orat.  xiii.  p.  693. 
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and  unbloody  sacrifice  in  our  Churches,  not  believing 
the  consecrated  elements,  (the  proposita^)  to  be  the  body 
of  one  such  as  we  are,  a  common  man'. 

There  is  evidently  nothing  in  this,  when  fairly  inter- 
preted, to  which  the  strictest  ecclesiastical  Protestant 
might  not  subscribe ;  even  if,  in  consequence  of  subse- 
quent abuses,  he  should  prefer  another  mode  of  expres- 
sion :  and  well  it  were  if  the  subject  were  always  viewed 
in  a  light  as  simply  and  as  brightly  reflected  from  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  as  it  shines  from  the  page  of 
Scripture.  There  is  first  the  body  of  our  passover,  truly 
present  and  actually  communicated,  uniting  all  with  each, 
and  of  many  making  one*.    But  there  is  no  conversion. 


*  SuicBR,  TOc  Ova-la. 

*  Compare  Juell.  ApoL  p.  28. 
(Cant.  1838.)  '' Diserteque  pro- 
nunciamiu,  in  coena  credentibus 
yere  exhiberi  corpus  et  sanguinem 
Domini,  camem  Filii  Dei,  yivifi- 
cantem  animas  nostras,  cibum 
supeme  renientem,  immortalitatis 
alimoniam,  gratiam,  yeritatem, 
ritam :  eamque  communionem 
esse  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi, 
cujus  participatione  Tiyificamur, 
Tegetamur,  et  pascimur  ad  immor- 
talitatem,  et  per  quem  conjungi- 
mur,  unimur,  et  incorporamur 
Christo,  ut  nos  in  illo  maneamus, 
et  ille  in  nobis."  And  again,  page 
32: — ^'Neque  rero  yana  ea  fides 
est,  qu8B  Christum  complectitur, 
nee  fngide  percipitur,  quod  mente, 
fide,  et  spiritu  percipitur.  Ita 
enim  nobis  in  illis  mjsteriis, 
Christus  ipse  totus,  quantus 
quantus  est,  ofiertur  et  traditur, 
ut  yere  sciamus,  esse  jam  nos 
camem  de  ejus  came,  et  os  de 
ossibus  ejus,  et  Christum  in  nobis 
manere,  et  nos  in  Ulo." 


The  symbolic  meaning  of  the 
4cX^<r^9,  the  breaking  of  the  sacra- 
mental bread,  is  ^us  giyen  by 
Suicer,  (yoc.  Svva(v9): — "My»- 
terium  fractionis  duplex  est  Per 
fractionem  enim  mors  Christi  sig- 
nificatur,  et  quod,  sicut  multa 
sunt  panis  frusta,  sic  multos  kov- 
voDviav  cum  uno  corpore  habere." 
I  yenture  to  think  that  the  latter 
is  the  direct  scope  of  this  action. 
Ad  distribuendum  comminuitWy 
(to  borrow  the  words  of  St  Augus- 
tine,) spiritually  as  well  as  yisu- 
ally:  ovfiBokLK&s  rijv  evonyra 
irkijdvpei,  KoX  BuLvifiei^  as  we 
are  taught  bj  Dionys.  Areop. 
Chrysostom  is  still  more  express, 
id  (a  rl  Si  irpoa-edfjKeVf  hy  xkA^ 
/JL€V;  rovTO  yap  cVl  fiky  t^9 
€ir)(apiaTia^  iarlv  ISelv  yivth 
/jL€Vov.  iirl  Si  rov  aravpov 
ov/cer^,  dXXA  koI  rovvavriov 
rovrtp,  'OoToOv  yap  avTov<i  4>V 
<nvt  ov  a-wrpv^i^aeTai.  '^XX' 
oirep  ovK  hra0€v  iirX  rov  (rrav* 
pov^  Tovro  TTao^e*  iirl  rfj^ 
irpoc^pas  hia  <r^,  Koi  ayix^era^ 
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or  elemental  change  of  the  material  symbols,  no  tran-^ 
substantiation  necessarily  implied,  apart  from  the  divine 
renewal,  and  spiritual  transfiguration  of  human  nature 
itself,  of  which  Christianity  at  large  is  the  mean,  and 
the  Eucharist,  in  an  eminent  sense,  the  sign  and  seal,— » 
a  supernatural  process  individualized  in  the  believer 
through  his  faith,  as  by  every  other  act  of  his  religious 
life,  so  especially  at  the  Lord's  table '.  And  if  the  con* 
dition  of  &ith  be  less  insisted  on  than  with  us,  the  same 
lesson  was  taught  in  the  much  more  careful  selection  of 
communicants. 

But,  again,  the  mortal  passion  of  the  Saviour,  as  the 
especial  mark  of  His  manhood*,  is  in  the  Eucharist  of  the 
early  Church  specially  set  forth  and  commemorated ;  and 
this  as  the  everlasting  sacrifice,  offered  by  Christ  E[imself, 
once  for  all,  subjectively  and  objectively,  in  and  for  the 
alienated  nature  of  man,  by  which  alone  the  divine  favour 


SiaxXM^evoSj  tva  iravra^  ifir 
ttXiJcti;. — Horn.  24.  in  1  Cor. 
The  sacred  body  was  not  broken 
on  the  cross;  it  died,  yet  remained 
entire,  according  to  prophecy,  and 
with  a  deep  spiritual  signification. 
But  in  the  oblation  it  is  broken 
and  divided  that  it  may  feed  and 
satisfy  ail.  In  fact,  the  bread 
only  is  broken,  the  body  is  distri- 
buted, Christus  ipse  totus,  quantusy 
quantus  est. 

'  '^  Neque  enim  id  Christus  egit 
ut  panis  triticeus  abjiceret  natu- 
ram  suam,  ac  novam  quandam 
divinitatem  indueret:  sed  ut  nos 
potius  immutaret,  utque  Theophy- 
lactus  loquitur,  transelementaret 
in  corpus  suum."  Juell.  Apol. 
p.  30.  There  must,  however,  be 
an  immediate  connexion  between 
the    *^ panis    triticeus"  and  this 


spiritual  change.  The  bread  does 
not  lay  aside  its  nature  per  «e,  but 
surely  it  is  differently  affected 
towards  us.  Say,  rather,  that  the 
Saviour's  blessing  has  qualified 
His  creatures  of  bread  and  wine 
to  support  and  nourish,  not  as 
heretofore  the  body  of  sin,  but  the 
new  man  from  heaven,  the  incor- 
ruptible and  immortal,  superin- 
duced by  our  union  with  Christ. 
"  This  u  My  hodyr  This  is  co- 
elemental  with  my  bodily  nature, 
wheresoever  impiu^ed,  and  fitted 
to  sustain  and  feed  it;  fitted, 
therefore,  to  make  your  bodies 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through 
the  Word  and  wisdom  of  God: 
thus  was  "every  creature"  re- 
deemed in  Christ.    See  Romans 


viu. 


'  John  xiz.  34,  35.    Heb.  ii.  9 
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is  propitiated  to  our  fidlen  race;  a  sacrifice  implyingv 
first,  the  death  of  sin,  and,  secondly,  the  devotion  of  a 
holy,  heavenly,  and  spiritual  personage  to  Grod.  But  it 
is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  ante-Nicene  ikthers,  (whatever 
ambiguity  may  rest  on  a  few  passages,)  that  this  sacrifice 
is  repeated^  or  any  way  effected  by  the  instrumentality  of 
man  in  the  solemn  celebration  of  the  Church.  On  the 
contrary,  the  most  enlarged  and  ^  reasonable"  views  on 
this  deeply  impcntant  question  meet  us  at  eveiy  turn. 
We  are  admonished  to  oflbr  our  own  souls  in  sacrifiee^ 
dying  unto  the  world,  and  to  the  fleshly  mind^  crucifying 
ourselves  and  immolating  our  sinful  imaginations',  that 
we  may  be  holy,  as  Christ  is  holy,  and  in  this  our  new 
character  may  dedicate  our  persons  to  Grod's  service  in 
His  sanctuary.  But  how  ?  Not  by  bare  imitation  of  the 
Saviour,  as  if  this  of  itself  would  supply  grace,  but  by  a 
divine  assimilation  to  His  nature.  And  this  explains  the 
sublime  language  of  the  Alexandrian  Clemens : — *'  These 
virtues  I  pronounce  to  be  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God, 
the  Scripture  declaring,  that  an  humble  heart  informed 
with  right  knowledge  is  God's  holocaust',  since  every 
man  who  is  taken  up  into  (the  Saviour's)  holiness  is 
thoroughly  enlightened  unto  the  indiscernible  union  \'* 
How  apostolic ! 

And  as  this  self-oblation  coincides  with  the  whole 
devotional  life  of  the  Christian,  so  is  it  peculiarly  solem- 
nized in  holy  communion,  when  not  merely  all  that  we 
are,  but  all  that  we  do  and  have,  our  prayers,  our  alms, 
and  those  veiy  creatures  of  bread  and  wine  (but  not  these 
exclusively),  from  which  the  holy  symbols  are  taken,  are 


*  'lepovpyetv  rat  '^v^^s^  teal 
Qe&  irpoad^eiv.  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria. 

'  Chkts.  Horn.  xxii.  in  JoL 


'  '0\oKdp^G)/jM,  perhaps  an 
oblation  of  ihe  entire  karrest,  and 
not  merelj  the  first  fmits. 

^  Oem.  Alex.  Strom  viL  p.  708. 
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presented  on  God's  altar.  And  this  introduces  me  to  the 
most  critical  part  of  the  inquiry^  the  part  assigned  to  the 
Christian  Priesthood  in  this  celebration*.  We  have  seen 
Christ  declared  to  be  our  only  Priest.  We  have  seen  the 
people  characterized  as  a  holy  Priesthood.  Is  it  essential 
that  an  officiating  minister,  separated  to  this  office,  should 
stand,  as  it  vere,  between  the  two,  to  present  the  spi- 
ritual oblations  of  the  people,  in  their  name,  and  as  one  of 
themselves,  and  to  declare,  on  the  part  of  the  Saviour,  as 
His  ambassador,  the  corresponsive  blessing: — relatively 
to  the  flock,  a  pastor,  but  in  relation  to  the  chief  shep- 
herd, one,  it  may  chance,  the  least  distinguished  of  His 
flock.  I  need  not  say  that  the  judgment  of  antiquity 
decides  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 

As  this,  however,  is  the  pivot,  on  which  the  whole 
question  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  practically  considered, 
will  be  found  to  turn,  I  shall  conclude  this  inquiry  by  a 
reference  to  one  of  those  splendid  passages  in  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  which  have  been  so  much  misunderstood,  (per- 
haps not  without  some  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,)  but  which,  when  the  general  style  of  this  author 
is  considered,  appears  to  me,  at  worst,  as  a  dangerously 
vivid  delineation,  giving  too  firm  an  outline  to  a  profound 
idea,  which  cannot  be  more  than  partially  represented*. 
^^  Christ    is  present,  and    now  He,   who  ordered  that 


'  *^  Above  this  was  the  power  of 
offering  up  to  Qod  the  people's  sa- 
crifices at  the  altar;  that  is,  as  Mr. 
Mede  and  others  explain  them, 
first  the  Eucharistical  oblations  of 
bread  and  wine,  to  agnize  or  ac- 
knowledge God  to  be  the  Lord  of 
the  creatures;  then  the  sacrifice  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  in  com- 
onemoration  of  Christ's  bloodj  sa- 
crifice upon  the  cross,  mystically 


represented  in  the  creatures  of 
bread  and  wine,  which  whole  sa- 
cred action  was  commonly  called 
the  Christian's  reasonable  and  un- 
bloody sacrifice,  or  the  sacrifice  of 
the  altar." — ^BmoHAM,  xix.  2.  J  5. 
'  Referred  to  by  Bingham,  xv. 
3,  11,  but  neither  his  translation 
nor  his  comment,  are,  I  think, 
satisfactory. 
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table,  the  same  also  orders  this  now.  For  it  is  not 
man  who  makes  the  elements  to  become  Christ's  body 
and  blood,  but  He  Himself  who  was  crucified  for  us, 
even  Christ.  The  Priest  stands,  (not  "fulfilling  His 
ofiice,"  but)  as  His  formal  representative  (o-;^/**  'jrkrjp&v^ 
uttering  those  words ;  but  the  power  and  the  grace  is  of 
God.     **  For  this  is  my  body/'  he  says.     This  word  (not 

simply  consecrates,  dycd^ei.^  or  evTioyely  but  fierappvd^l^et) 

changes  the  elements,  (more  strictly  transmodidates,  sets 
them  in  another  and  higher  key.)  And  as  that  voice 
''which  said,  'Increase  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth,'  was  spoken  but  once,  yet  remains  through  all 
time,  an  energy  in  our  nature  effectual  to  its  purpose,  so 
this  voice  also,  spoken  but  once,  effects  and  consummates 
the  sacrifice  on  every  table  throughout  the  churches,  from 
that  time  to  this  day,  and  until  His  coming  again  i." 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
point  out  the  spiritual  meaning  of  which  this  language  is 
susceptible.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  lends  itself  but  too  easily  to  a  very  different  interpre-^ 
tation.  The  error  appears  to  me  to  lie  not  so  much  in 
the  equivocal  term  which  I  have  rendered  transmodulatef 
(for  this  may  imply  a  new  qualification,  exclusively  spiri- 


'  ndpea-Tiv  6  XptoTo^t  koI 
yvv  i/c€lvo9  6  rijv  rpdire^av  BiOr- 
KOO'fjLria'as  exelvrfv,  otrro9  teal 
raxrrqv  BtaKoa-fiet  yvv,  ovBk  ydp 
avOptoiro^  eartv  6  iroc&v  rd 
irpoaKelfieva  yevia-Oa^  <r&fia 
xal  atjMa  Xptarov'  dXV  aifros 
6  OTavptoOel^  inrip  fni&v  Xptcr- 
Tos,  o'j(i)fia  7r\7)p&v  iarrfKev  6 
Upew,  rd  orjfjMra  <f>0€yy6fJL€VO9 
€K€lya*  ri  Si  Svya^i,9^  zeal  17  p^a/9^9 
rod  Oeov  €<m.  rovro  /jlov  kari 
TO  cAfid^  (l>f)<n,  rovrp  to  f>rjfjLa 
fjL€Tappv0/il^€i  rd  Trpoa-iceifieva, 


Kal  Kaddirep  fi  ^tovii  eKelvrf  ^ 
Xeyovaa'  Av^dveaOe  koI  irXr^ 
dvveadcy  Kal  irX.Tjpfoo'are  t^v 
yfjv  eppidfj  i^kv  iira^^  Bid  'trav- 
ro^  hi  Tov  ypovov  ylverai  epy^ 
ivivvafiovaa  Tr^v  ^vaiv  t^f 
fffieripav  irpos  TraiBoiroUav 
oUra  Kal  17  dxovif  avrtf  atra^ 
\€j(d€ta-a  KaB  iKdarrfv  rpdwe" 
Jav  €V  rah  iKK\f)o-iac^^  cf  ixeC- 
voviik'Xpi,frrifjLepQV,KalfJLe)(pi  rov 
avrov  irapovalaSy  rifv  auaiav 
d'lrTfpria'fiirrfyipyd^erai,  Chrt- 
8O8TOM,  Sermo  79,  Tom.  r.  p.  560 
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tualy  and  not  a  change  of  substance  S)  as  in  the  too 
definite  instrumentality  assigned  to  the  human  agent.  It 
was  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  Priest  exhibits  the  ybrm  of 
the  Saviour's  office,  but  that  the  power  rests  with  Him- 
self. We  must  not,  however,  insist  upon  every  analogy 
employed  by  this  eloquent  Father,  to  make  his  meaning 
intelligible  and  affecting.  It  was  his  object  to  produce  a 
strong  impression  for  practical  purposes,  not  to  furnish 
definitions  for  the  use  of  controversy.  Hence,  with  a 
view  to  deter  unworthy  communicants  from  the  commu- 
nion, he  represents  the  sacred  elements  as  a  sort  of  poison 
when  unworthily  received.  That  his  meaning  was  no 
other  than  that  which  every  pious  clergyman  preaches  to 
his  congregation  at  this  day,  or  certainly  not  less  spiri- 
tual, might  be  easily  proved,  by  a  comparison  with  other 
passages  in  his  works.  Metonjmues  not  less  bold,  are  of 
perpetual  occurrence  in  his  works,  on  which  no  one 
dreams  of  grounding  an  argument.  But,  alas !  when  the 
picture  held  up  for  a  moment  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  to  flash  upon  them  a  particular  portion  of  the 
truth,  was  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  whole  idea, 
when  metaphors  were  arrested  in  their  free  course, 
and  frozen  into  permanent  dogmas,  how  sad  were  the 
consequences ! 

In  the  place  of  Christ's  indivisible  body,  mysteriously 
communicated ;  in  the  place  of  a  holy  symbol  recognised 
by  faith,  in  the  solemn  assembly,  as  the  appropriate  mean 
of  that  communion;  in  the  place  of  a  representative 
person,  and  man  of  God,  establishing  by  his  presence 
and  ministry,  the  outward  and  substantive  truth  of  the 


'  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
equiyalent  words,  fieraaroiy^ec- 
ovv,  pL€Tair\dTr€iv,  /leraTvirovv^ 
dvaKai^yovVy   k,t.\, — ^not  to  say 


that  all  these  terms  apply  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  human  subject, 
and  are  used  of  Baptbm,  as  well 
as  of  the  sacred  supper. 
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mysteiy,  and  detennining  the  Saviour's  blesBing  to  the 
particular  occasion;  we  have  a  reserved,  an  elevated,  a 
worshipped  host — a  thing  bought  and  sold, — and  depend*- 
ing  thereon,  a  venal  and  tyrannical  priestcraft,  inflicting 
needless  torment,  and  imparting  a  fiilse  peace.  Say,  that 
the  Priest  consecrates  the  elements,  and  thus  gives  an 
objective  reality  to  the  transaction  which  the  faith  of  the 
communicant  renders  subjective  in  his  own  person :  atid 
say,  with  our  Church,  that  the  wicked  pro&ne  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  body  to  their  own  condemnation,  but 
in  no  wise,  neither  for  good,  nor  evil,  are  they  partakers 
of  the  body  itself. 

Such^  I  repeat,  was  the  teaching  of  the  early  Church, 
as  represented  by  the  great  christian  doctors  to  St. 
Augustine  inclusive.  My  reading  in  this  direction  has 
been  too  cursory,  and  my  impressions  too  recent,  to  justify 
me  in  putting  forth  general  views  which  imply  an  exten- 
sive and  fomiliar  acquaintance  with  the  original  authors. 
But  a  very  little  observation  will,  I  think,  suggest  to  the 
eandid  examiner,  the  following  conclusion,  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  patristic  studies :  that  the  rdal  value  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  has  been  not  less  obscured  by  the 
prepossessions  of  their  uncompromising  admirers,  than  by 
those  of  their  strongly  biassed,  and  sometimes  unscrupulous 
opponents.  By  the  first,  they  are  Invested  with  a  myste- 
rious sacredness,  which  scarcely  leaves  the  mind  at  liberty 
to  appreciate  the  true  comparative  excellence  of  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  their  writings,  while  it  gives  to  theii* 
undeniable  errors  and  weaknesses  a  painful  and  embar- 
rassing prominence,  quite  disproportionate  to  their  aotual 
magnitude.  Besidefs,  from  the  magic  circle  thus  thrown 
around  the  great  orthodox  and  catholic  Fathers,  some  of 
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the  most  valuable  writers  of  Christian  antiquity  must,  of 
necessity,  be  withdrawn.  The  bold  and  animated  Ter- 
tullian,  the  profound  and  intellectual  Origen,  the  learned 
and  indefatigable  Eusebius, — these  at  least  lie  under  a 
ban  which  renders  their  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine 
always  questionable,  where  it  is  not  superfluous.  Even 
Cyprian,  it  appears,  is  not  perfectly  free  from  exception. 
The  ambiguous  position  occupied  by  these  distinguished 
authors,  is  indeed  found  to  be  so  perplexing,  that  some 
practical  rules  have  been  given  to  meet  a  difficulty  solely 
created  by  the  light  in  which  the  subject  is  studied.  Let 
the  early  christian  fathers  be  read  with  the  respect  diie  to 
their  known  characters,  as  the  great  accredited  writers  of 
the  Church,  in  their  respective  ages,  with  due  allowance 
for  the  circumstances  under  which  they  wrote ;  let  them, 
in  a  word,  be  read  with  selection,  and  judged  on  the  soore 
of  their  intrinsic  merits,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  they 
would  not  merely  command  general  admiration,  but  com^ 
municate  general  instruction.  Distinguished  from  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  by  a  marked  and  palpable  difference, — 
a  difference  of  kind  which  goes  far  to  prme  the  peculiar 
inspiration  of  the  latter,  by  making  it  sensibly  fdt\  they 


*  ^^  One  of  the  most  inflaential 
arguments,  one  of  those,  the  force 
of  irhich  I  feel  even  more  than  I 
see,  for  the  divinity  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  with  especial 
weight  in  the  writings  of  John 
and  Pan],  is  the  nnspeakahle  dif<^ 
ference  between  them  and  all 
other,  the  earliest  extant  writings 
of  the  Christian  Church,  even 
those  of  the  same  age,  (as,  for  ex^ 
ample,  the  epistle  of  Biunabas,)  or 
of  the  next  following,  a  difference 
that  transcends  all  degree,  and  is 


trolj  a  difference  in  kind."— 
CoLEtiindE'fl  Literary  Remains^ 
Vol.  iii. 

In  such  a  question  the  hum- 
blest testimony,  bearing  tipon  the 
minutest  point  of  evidence,  is  va^ 
iuable.  I  may,  therefore,  be  per- 
mitted io  mention,  that  I  had 
made  a  note  precisely  to  the  same 
effect,  afler  a  continuous  perusal 
of  the  Patres  Jposioliti,  which 
would  have  appeared  in  my  6wn 
words,  had  I  not  found  myself 
thus    anticipated.    Perhaps    the 
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yet  exhibit,  in  many  particulars,  an  apparent  sympathy 
with  the  apostolical  mind,  (produced  by  obvious  causes,) 
which  would  be  perceived  by  many  readers  not  without 


sentiment  admits  of  being  thus 
generalized.  The  transcendentlj 
excellent,  in  whatever  kind,  is 
never  so  well  appreciated  as  when 
we  have  made  ourseWes  acquainted 
with  that  which  comes  next  to  it, 
in  the  same  kind,  particularly  if 
produced  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  about  the  same  period 
of  time.  We  thus  obtain  a 
standard  of  comparison,  and  as- 
certain the  extent  of  the  difference. 
Candour  obliges  me  to  add  the 
conclusion  of  the  aboye  extract, 
lest  I  should  be  thought  to  con- 
ceal the  opinion  of  one,  whose 
authority  I  am  every  way  bound 
to  reverence,  when  seemingly  at 
variance  with  my  own: — "Nay, 
the  catalogue  of  the  works  written 
by  the  Reformers,  and  in  the  two 
centuries  after  the  Reformation, 
contain  many,  many  volumes  far 
superior  in  Christian  light  and 
unction  to  the  best  of  the  fathers. 
How  poor  and  unevangelic  is 
Hennas  in  comparison  with  our 
Pilgrim's  Progress."  Perhaps  so : 
they  wrote,  with  the  added  expe- 
rience of  a  thousand  eventful 
years,  under  influences  of  extra- 
ordinary excitement,  in  an  age 
when  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind  were  in  their  highest  vigour, 
not  as  in  the  other  case  declining 
into  an  universal  feebleness,  to 
which  the  Christian  writers  offered 
the  longest,  the  most  successful, 
and  eventually  the  only  resistance. 
Above  all,  they  were  in  possession 
at  starting  of  all  that  the  fathers 
and  schoolmen  had  already  accom- 
plished, the  extent  and  value  of  { 


which  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. Nay,  if  it  should  be  said, 
that  the  latter  had  made  their 
scholars  superior  to  themselves, 
this  is  a  praise  which  could  not, 
without  hesitation,  be  awarded 
to  the  former.  In  what  school 
were  the  reformers  themselves, 
and  their  immediate  successors 
trained? 

Hennas  is  an  unfortunate  in- 
stance; and,  in  general,  the  un- 
canonical  pieces  of  the  apostolic 
age,  are  of  too  slight  and  occa- 
sional a  character  to  provoke  a 
comparison :  but,  surely,  a  richer 
offering  of  mental  gifts  has  rarely 
been  thrown  into  the  treasury  of 
God's  service,  than  was  presented 
by  an  Origen,  an  Athanasius,  a 
Chrysostom,  or  an  Augustine. 
Surely  the  Church  has  never  had 
servants  from  whom,  in  their  time 
and  place,  she  has  derived  ampler 
or  more  enduring  benefits.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  whatever 
imperfections  or  indiscretions  can 
fairly  be  imputed  to  these  great 
teachers ;  nay,  admitting  that  the 
spirituality  of  their  minds  had 
sunk  in  a  considerable  degree 
under  the  pressure  of  their  age, 
still  the  great  evangelical  idea  has 
a  sacramental  presence^  if  I  may 
so  speak,  in  their  writings,  (as, 
indeed,  everywhere  in  the  early 
Church,)  that  renders  their  specu- 
lative and  logical  character  of 
secondary  importance.  They  still 
appear  conversant  with  the  truth; 
they  have  it,  as  it  were,  in  their 
hands;  and  exhibit  it,  as  they 
received  it,  in  palpable  forms,  even 
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considerable  surprise.  Not  less  remarkable  is  the  liberal 
spirit  of  investigation  and  inquiry,  very  generally  dis- 
played in  their  writings ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  vehemence  with  which  they  assert  those  truths, 
for  which,  however  remote  and  speculative  they  may  be 
deemed  by  some,  they  held  themselves  bound  to  contend, 
in  the  face  of  bonds  and  exile,  disgrace,  confiscation,  and 
death.  Seldom,  I  believe,  if  ever,  at  least  during  the  first 
three  centuries,  do  we  find  them  insisting  upon  that 
opposition  between  faith  and  reason,  which  afterwards 
became  so  favourite  a  tenet  with  ^  certain  class  of  theo- 
logians \ 


when  their  own  comments  and 
deductions  appear  shadowy,  or 
positively  objectionable.  Hence, 
independently  of  their  individual 
merits,  (which,  however,  appear  to 
me  pre-eminent,)  they  have  a  value 
as  witnesses^  which  can  never  be 
superseded,  and  hardly,  I  think, 
dispensed  with.  Whatever  mis- 
chiefs may  have  arisen  ft'om  an 
excessive  deference  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  fathers,  the  general 
neglect  of  patristic  reading  in  the 
last  age  synchronized  with  a 
jejune,  lifeless,  and  unsteady  the- 
ology, and  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  produced,  negatively,  what 
the  opposite  positive  would  have 
gone  far  to  prevent. 

^  Thus  in  the  short  passage  of 
Athanasius  above  quoted,  he  twice 
used  the  word  e^/cdrcD?,  as  is 
likely.  Indeed  a  somewhat  over- 
studious  desire  to  render  the  mys- 
terious doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
intelligible,  by  metaphors  and 
analogies,  may,  perhaps,  be  more 
feirly  objected  to  these  doctors, 
than  any  disinclination  to  grapple 
with  the  sulgect,  on  the  field  of 


open  argument.  But  the  authority 
of  St.  Chrysostom  will  be  objected 
to  the  statement  in  the  text,  which 
I  have  therefore  limited  to  the 
three  first  centuries  of  tiie  Ghris- 
tian  sera,  though  with  some  re- 
strictions it  may  be  extended  at 
least  to  the  council  of  Nice :  and 
indeed  it  must  be  admitted,  that  an 
ambiguous  mode  of  expression  is 
ft>equent  in  this  father,  equally 
capable  of  being  interpreted  in  the 
spirit  of  succee<ting,  as  of  preceding 
times.  His  way  of  speaking  of  the 
sacrament  is  notoriously  a  case  in 
point.  Spiritually  understood,  the 
pictures  which  he  draws  of  the 
great  eucharistic  solemnity  appear 
only  as  specimens  of  a  most  splen- 
did and  gracious  rhetoric,  some- 
times rising  into  the  most  vivid 
poetry.  Bead  according  to  the 
letter,  and  they  go  far  to  justify 
the  Tridentine  decrees.  Thus, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  (for 
it  need  not  be  doubted  that  he 
speaks  with  perfect  sincerity,  if  not 
with  simplicity,)  he  has  two 
faces,  set  in  opposite  directions, 
and  is  enabled  to  return  a  smiling 
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On  every  sul^ect  Holy  Scripture  is  fully  and  reve- 
rentially produced  ;  so  fully  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Old,  might  be 


answer  to  querists  of  very  different 
views  and  intentions.  Eminently 
practical  both  in  the  turn  of  his 
mind,  and  by  the  necessities  of  his 
position,  he  puts  everything  in  the 
most  tangible  shape  |  and  for  this 
the  extraordinary  vividness  of  his 
imagination,  (only  to  be  paralleled 
by  our  own  Chrytoston),  tbe  all- 
accomplished  Jeremy  Taylor,)  of- 
fered the  most  tempting  facilities. 
But  with  respect  to  the  case  in 
point,  the  following  distinctions 
must  be  taken.  First,  all  those 
passages  must  be  set  aside  in  which 
feith  U  spoken  of  as  antecedent  to 
knowledge.  OGre  17  yv&a-iB  avev 
Trlarem^t  ovre  17  vicrrks  av€v 
yvdireais, — Clem,  Alex.  Strom,  p. 
544,  is  the  maxim  ibr  which  I  am 
contending,  and  with  this  the  as- 
sertion of  Theophylact,  Trp&Tov  17 
7rlari9^  etra  dirb  ravrri^  17  iin^- 
v&ai$y  (ad  vi.  cap.  i.  ad  Titum,  p< 
800,)  is  in  perfect  harmony.  For 
this  is  a  truth  involved  in  the  very 
essence  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
and,  in  fact,  so  far  from  favouring 
the  tenet  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
identyiee  faith  with  reason  in  the 
highest  resort.  Not  more  perti- 
nent are  those  declarations  which 
require  the  mysterious  disclosures 
of  God's  word  to  be  believed  against 
the  evidence  of  sense — ic^vri  <fcth 

o-t?  fidxVT^^'  ^^^  ^his  is  a  self- 
evident  proposition.  Whatever  in 
the  word  of  God  is  above  or  besides 
nature  is  a  myeier^j  which  by  its 
definition  can  only  be  spiritually 
discerned.  If  it  could  be  measured 
by  the  natural  understanding,  it 
woidd   cease    to    be    a  mystery. 


Equally  remote  are  those  passages 
which  speak  of  faith  as  the  parent 
of  obedience,  rather  than  of  a 
prying  and  impertinent  curiosity. 
T'rraKo^9  ^  7ri<m9  Beirai,^  ov 
iroXvTTpayfioo'vvqs'  Ghrts.  Hom, 
xxvii.  in  £p.  ad  Rom.  p.  213, 
(as  referred  to  in  8uicer,)  for  it  is 
a  moral  submissiveness  which  is 
here  recommended;  a  practical 
acquiescence  in  the  divine  counsel, 
however  secret  the  motive  by  which 
it  is  determined.  This  is  evident 
from  the  context  Lastly,  we  must 
abstract  from  this  particular  ques* 
tion  the  views  of  those  who  main- 
tain that  eimple  faiih^  (nuda  fides,) 
independent  of  intellectual  in- 
quiry, is  the  only  form  of  belief 
possible,  among  the  people  at  large. 
Thus  when  Celsus  had  reproached 
the  early  Christians  with  servile 
credulity,  Origen  replies,  that 
Christianity,  to  say  the  least,  (jLva 
fjLTf  ^QpTLKov  TV  etvtaf)  dealt  as 
largely,  and  entered  as  fully  into 
rational  investigations  as  any  phi- 
losophy whatever,  and  if  i^  were 
practicable,  would  adopt  no  other 
plan.  But  since  the  necessities  of 
life,  and  the  weakness  of  the  hu** 
man  mind,  oppose  an  insuperable 
bar  to  the  general  adoptipn  of  such 
a  principle,  he  very  reasonahij 
demands  from  the  sick  in  mind 
the  same  trust  in  the  spiritual 
physician,  which  they  were  willing 
to  place  in  those  who  undertook 
the  cure  of  their  bodily  ailments : 
that  is,  to  judge  from  the  efiects 
already  produced  upon  others  in  a 
like  case.  Nay,  he  affirou  that 
such  was  the  practice  in  the  dif* 
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recovered  from  the  citations  of  the  fathers  of  the  first 
four  centuries.  But  powhere  do  we  find  that  idealess 
dogmatism  which  has  long  been  the  common  charac- 
teristic of  more  than  one  party  in  the  Church.     On  the 


ferent  schools  of  philosophy,  and 
could  not  he  otherwise.  No  man 
had  time  or  patience  to  try  all, 
hefore  he  fixed  on  any.  They 
were  determined  in  their  choice  hy 
some  single  reason,  hastily  admit- 
ted, and  of  the  most  general  kind. 
The  whole  passage,  which  is  too 
long  to  extract,  is  the  perfection  of 
good  sense;  hut  mark  the  conclu- 
sion. *'  How  much  more,^  he  asks, 
^^is  it  right  to  trust  in  the  Qod, 
who  is  ahore  all,  and  in  hipi  who 
teaches  men  to  worship  Him  alone, 
and  to  deem  other  matters  of  slight 
importance,  either  as  haying  no  ex- 
istence, or  as  existing  indeed,  and 
worthy  of  honour,  hut  not  of  wor- 
ship and  adoration  ?"  Ilepl  ^v  o 
fit}  Tnarevcov  fiovovy  aWa  koX 
Xo7^  deap&v  ri  irparf/iara^ 
ipel  Tat  viroinTrrova'as  avr^j 
Kol  evpiaKOjAevas  i/e  tov  irdvv 
^flT€%v  anrohelliei^ :  ^concerning 
ivhieh  things,  not  he  that  pimply 
helieves,  hut  he  that  rationally 
eonsiders  the  matters,  shall  assign 
the  proofs  thuft  ooouir  to  him, 
having  discovered  them  hy  close 
investigation*." 

Now  ChrysQstom  MTfM,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  a  popular  preacher. 
He  addresses  himself,  not  exclu- 
sively, hat  prindpimy,  to??  i^i^ 
ripoiS'  AAd  hence,  when  he 
affirms  that  nothing  is  worse  than 
to  commit  spiritual  truths  to  rea* 

sonings,  ovhkv  x^V^^  '^^^  '''^^^ 
Xoyia/jLoh  ra  TrvevfiarvKcL  iirv- 
rpiireiv^*   and  in  another  place 

*  Oiuo.  conira  CeUum,  Lib.  i,  p.  8,  9^  10. 
^  Horn.  xxtL  in  Joh. 


avows  that  he  receives  that  hy  faith 
only,  which  he  cannot  discover  hy 
reasoning,  Aoyia/JL^  p,hv  eipeiv 
ov  BvvafJMiy  TTiqrret  Bk  heyo^ai 
/J'Ovrf^j  his  meaning,  for  those  who 
could  apprehend  it  {ol  fiefAVfjfiivoi 
laofTiv)  is,  or  may  he,  that  given 
above, — ^that  the  mysterious  truths 
of  revelation,  being  insusceptible 
of  sensible  comparison,  cannot  be 
reduced  to  syllogisms.  As  he  says 
elsewhere,  with  his  accustomed 
felicity,  "  The  high-bom  nature  of 
faith  demands  a  youthful  vigour  of 
soul,  that  soars  above  all  the  oh* 
jects  of  sense,  and  outstrips  the 
feebleness  of  human  reasonings. 
T^  r9j9  Tr/oreois^  yevvaiov  vea-- 
vncrjs  BeiTai  ^v^9,  ical  irdyra 
v7r€pfiaiPOV<Ti]9  ra  alaOr^ra^  koX 
rifv  acdivecav  r&v  \oyi,<Ffi&v 
avffp^vivfov  Trapep^ofJ^iyfl^^'" 
words  which  readily  accommodate 
themselves  to  a  philosophic  expla- 
nation, while  they  admonish  the 
people  at  large  not  to  risk  their 
substantial  blessings  upon  abstruse 
aiguments,  for  which  they  had 
neither  time,  faculties,  nor  vocar 
tion.  The  next  step  was  to  make 
these  prohibitions  absolute,  till  at 
length,  to  begin  to  think,  and  to 
cease  to  believe,  were  held  to 
be  oenvertible  propositions*  On 
this  characteristic  of  the  Romish 
Church,  see  Mr.  Gladstone's  admi- 
rable statements  in  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  his  recent  publication.  The 
Church  in  its  Relations  to  the 
State. 

« Idem. 
*  Horn.  xxii.  in  Heb. 
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contrary,  a  mode  of  teaching  is  pursued,  to  modem 
feelings,  I  fear,  somewhat  strangely  opposed  to  it.  They 
recognised  a  living  power  of  the  Church;  and  hence, 
while  they  cherished  its  traditional  forms  and  catholic 
observances  with  a  reverential,  perhaps  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  a  superstitious  respect,  there  is  yet  a  readiness  to 
render  a  reason  for  the  faith  which  they  professed,  a 
reliance  on  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  a  continual  fountain  of 
light,  together  with  a  fulness  and  freedom  of  discussion 
exceedingly  edifying,  and,  at  the  same  time,  exceedingly 
unlike  the  tone  and  temper  of  those  who  deem  the 
control  of  an  external  authority  inconsistent  with  the 
lawful  exercise  of  reason,  and  not  more  opposed  to  the 
rationalist  who  would  dispense  with  the  first,  than  to  the 
Romanist  who  would  preclude  and  anathematize  the  other; 
equally  at  variance,  therefore,  with  the  ultra  ecclesiastical 
rule,  which  acknowledges  no  guide  but  the  written 
dogmas  of  the  Church,  and  the  ultra  Protestant  opinion, 
which  accepts  of  no  foreign  aid  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  In  &ct,  many  of  them  had  been  trained  in 
the  schools  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  had  passed  through 
various  shades  of  opinion  before  they  finally  settled  **in 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  They  had  been  content  to 
*Hry  all  things;"  and  thus  learnt^  with  the  most  en- 
lightened conviction  to  know,  and  with  the  steadiest 
determination  to  hold  fast  "  that  which  is  good."  Surely 
these  conflicts  of  which  St.  Augustine,  recording  his  own 
experience,  has  left  us  so  interesting  a  picture  ^  may 
spare  us  the  risk  and  the  pain  of  similar,  or,  at  least, 
the  same  trials ;  but  they  will  not  indispose  us  to  engage 
in  such  intellectual  exercises  as  may  yet  be  necessary 
either  to  ascertain,  to  defend,  or  to  recommend  the  truth. 

'  Cofifession^j  lib.  vi.  vii. 
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Nay,  when  we  behold  these  proud,  exulting,  and  vigorous 
minds,  after  long  roaming  in  flowery  but  innutritions 
pastures,  brought  at  length,  by  the  grace  of  God  over- 
coming a  rebel  and  reluctant  will,  into  the  courts  of  the 
Lord's  house, — a  holy  and  acceptable  sacrifice, — and  there 
bound  by  the  cords  of  a  sincere  devotion,  "  even  to  the 
horns  of  the  altar,''  we  see  how  well  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  mental  Acuities  consorts  with  the  Christian 
character,  and  are  taught  to  look  with  hope  and  charity 
upon  the  erring  speculations  of  other  inquirers,  while  we 
are  awed  into  humility  ourselves. 

Again,  the  allegorizing  spirit,  of  which  they  have 
been  accused,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  same 
tendency,  as  exhibited  by  Pseudo-rationalists  in  modern 
times.  There  is  no  desire  shown  to  escape  from  the 
letter,  or  lower  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  A  passionate 
and,  therefore,  turbid  sense  of  divine  truth ;  an  intuition 
coloured  and  refracted  by  the  media  through  which  it 
passes ;  a  mind  fiill  to  overflowing  with  the  materials  of 
religious  knowledge,  commanding  with  more  mastery 
than  judgment  a  most  powerful  intellect;  such  is  the 
least  honourable  parentage  that  can  be  assigned  to  the 
sublime  allegories  of  an  Origen  or  an  Augustine.  Ever 
intent  on  those  deep  truths,  which  are  at  best  rather  to 
be  suggested  than  expressed,  and  ever  sensible  of  their 
existence,  as  living  powers  in  the  soul,  they  freely 
adopted  the  visible  forms  supplied  by  Scripture,  or  even 
by  the  material  world,  as  vehicles  in  which  to  make  them 
known,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  imposed  both  upon 
themselves  and  others  as  objective  realities,  the  reflection 
of  their  own  thoughts ;  a  delusion  the  more  easily  prac- 
tised when  the  phantom  is  not  wholly  visionary,  but  fills 
up,  and  conforms  to  its  own  likeness  some  outward  but 
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accidental  resemblance.  Haunted  by  the  truth,  as  by  a 
spirit  too  mighty  and  too  active  for  their  perfect  coBtrol, 
and  regarding  it  not  as  a  philosophical  speculation 
dwelling  in  the  pure  empyrean  of  the  mind,  (like  the 
sublime  theories  of  that  Athenian  in  whose  school  so 
many  of  them  had  been  trained,)  nor  as  a  sabbath  thought 
kept  apart  from  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  for  the 
leisure  of  a  holiday  and  the  quiet  of  the  templd ;  they 
saw  it  everywhere,  and  in  everything.  How  rnuch^ 
indeed,  they  efibcted  towards  reducing  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ  under  manageable  forms  of  thought  and 
speech,  calculated  to  preserve  its  integrity,  and  communi- 
cate it,  under  certain  conditions,  to  other  men,  may  be 
perceived  at  a  glance  by  an  inspection  of  our  own  Liturgy ; 
(though  we  must  distinguish  between  the  silent  growth 
of  devotional  forms,  and  the  materials  out  of  which  they 
are  composed ;)  while  the  writings  of  controversial  divines 
of  every  age  furnish  ample  proof  of  another  kind.  Even- 
tually these  forms  became  only  too  rigid  and  too  compact, 
substituting  a  system  of  definite  notions  for  the  all-inspir* 
ing  idea,  the  "  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  in 
the  Gospel."  Of  inestimable  value,  so  long  as  they  are 
understood  to  be  suggestive  symbols  merely,  they  are 
found  to  be  mischievous  when  taken  absolutely,  and  so 
adopted  as  grounds  of  truth.  But  this  result,  whethtr 
for  good  or  evil,  was  for  future  times.  For  the  Atthets 
themselves  there  was  still  an  unappropriated  portion, — an 
indefinite  remainder  of  truth,^-by  which  they  folt  them* 
selves  encompassed.     Hence — 

A  thousand  fantasies 
Of  calling  sbapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  bland^ 
And  a^ij  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names. 

Hence  an  occasional  indeterminateness  in  their  assertions. 
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when  that  of  whioh  they  speak  is  not  so  much  that  thing 
itself,  as  a  vagum  individuum  realized  by  themselves,  and, 
(as  they  seem  to  expect,)  by  others  sulyectively,  but 
having  no  fixed  dwelling-place  anywhere'. 

I  am  far  from  assuming  that  this  was  without  any  ill 
effect :  it  gave  rise  to  an  easiness  of  belief,  which  accepted 
everything  as  fact  that  told,  as  they  thought,  fevourably 
for  the  good  cause.  It  wcls  so,  they  were  persuaded, 
because  it  must  be  so :  and  from  this  the  step  was  easy  to 
that  pious  fraud ',  as  it  has  been  most  improperly  styled, 


^  This  description  does  not 
apply  to  the  first  Christian  fathers 
alone ;  it  holds  good,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis^ of  all  the  great  renovators 
of  religion,  and  (under  less  ikvour- 
able  auspices)  of  the  founders  of 
sects ;  in  a  word,  of  all  energetic 
and  original  minds,  who  hare  had 
occasion  to  unite  speculatire  novel- 
ties with  practical  persuasion,  and 
who,  from  whatever  cause,  have 
had  to  invent  their  own  tools;  the 
instrumental  logic,  I  mean,  em- 
ployed by  them  in  their  preceptive 
capacity. 

*  See  the  long  passage  in  Chrt- 
sostom's  Tractate  on  the  Priest- 
hood^ which  concludes  the  i&rst 
book,  commencing  Odptret^  eifnfv 
iycOf  to  the  end.  He  had  prac- 
tised, it  seems,  a  well-meant  de- 
ception on  his  friend  Basil,  and 
defends  himself  on  the  plea,  that 
he  had  done  it,  both  for  his  own 
good,  and  that  of  others.  He 
takes  up  the  principle  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means,  so  far 
as  truth  is  concerned,  and  alleges 
by  way  of  analogy,  the  mode  in 
which  war  is  necessarily  carried  on, 
(Dolus  an  virtus  quis  in  hoste  re- 
quirat  ?)  the  conduct  of  a  physician 
to  his  patient,  and  some  scriptural 


examples  applied  in  a  jnanner 
which  would  make  the  Bible  very 
far  from  the  best  of  books  t  elSep 
TTJs  aTrcLTq^  TO  xipBo^;  he  asks 
triumphantly.  This  is  even  too 
parallel  to  the  dialogue  between 
Neoptolemus  and  Ulysses  i|i  the 
Philoctetes. 

N.  ovK  alc^oy  ifyii  6fjra  rii 

O.  ovK,  el  TO  aoDOijyai  ye  to 
')^evBo9  <j>ipei, 

N.  7ra)9  ovv  ^hrcov  t*9  Tav- 
Ta  ToXfiriaet  XaXeZv; 

O.  6rav  ti  ipas  i^  /eepSo^, 
OVK  oKvelv  wpiirei. 

Altogether  it  appears  a  most 
indefensible  piece  of  Jesuitry ;  yet 
there  is  a  playfulness,  I  had  almost 
said,  simplicity  about  it,  which 
makes  it  doubtful  in  what  sense  it 
is  to  be  understood.  It  seemv  tto 
open  an  avowal  for  so  skilful  a 
casuist  to  have'  made  in  earnest, 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
a  play  of  fancy  extremely  out  of 
place. 

I  am  not,  however,  concerned 
to  uphold  this  or  any  other  unin- 
spired divine  in  all  points.  My 
business  is  with  the  general  chi^ 
racter  of  patristic  theplegy.  In 
the  next  and  last  of  these  disser- 
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which,  regarding  nothing  as  true  in  efitect,  whatever  it 
might  be  in  appearance,  that  did  not  evidently  contribute 
to  advance  the  interests  of  truth,  concealed  or  denied  the 
evidence,  of  which  they  could  not  make  an  advantageous 
use.  It  is  plain  that  we  must  not  mistake  the  first  for 
vulgar  credulity,  nor  the  second,  however  reprehensible, 
for  sheer  falsehood.  It  was  not  so  for  them,  though  it 
became  so,  when  imitated,  under  very  different  impulses 
by  their  successors.  At  all  events,  it  must  not  be  magni- 
fied into  a  general  charge ;  for  many  of  the  fathers,  (as 
particularly  Origen  in  his  reply  to  Celsus,)  display  a 
remarkable  degree  of  candour  \  But  admitting  these 
drawbacks  in  their  fullest  extent,  and  admitting  besides 
that,  together  with  the  illustrious  performances  from 
which  my  quotations  have  been  taken,  the  stream  of  time 
ha8  brought  down  to  us  some  specimens  of  primitive 
theology  of  very  inferior  quality,  to  what  class  of  divines 
shall  we  refer,  whose  writings  can  be  advantageously 
studied,  without  at  least  equal  allowance,  both  for  the 
superstitions  of  their  age  and  for  personal  peculiarities  ? 
Passing  over  the  schoolmen,  whose  extraordinary  merits 
rather  require  to  be  pointed  out  than  their  evident 
defects,  shall  we  recur  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation  ? 
What  shall  we  say  then  to  the  burning  of  Servetus, 
defended  by  Calvin  in  an  express  treatise,  and  approved 
by  the  whole  evangelical  body  ?  Or  how  shall  we  defend 
our  own  Jewel",  one  of  the  most  decided  of  the  English 
Protestants,  who  claims  for  his  evangelical  brethren  the 


tations  I  shall  touch  again  upon 
the  character  of  the  early  fathers, 
as  connected  with  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  a  question  also  of  im- 
mense importance,  but  quite  dis- 


tinct from  that  in  which  I  am  at 
present  engaged. 

^  This  is  noticed  by  Paley:  Em- 
dences  of  Christianity  s.  ix. 

^Apol.Ec.Ang.^.40.CBXit.l8d8. 
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praise,  not  merely  of  cursing  all  heretics,  as  they  were 
classified  by  the  primitive  Church,  including  Arians  of 
every  shade,  in  a  word  all  who  differed  from  the  received 
exposition  of  Scripture,  to  the  gates  of  hell,  but  of 
coercing  them  severely  and  seriously  with  lawful  and  civil 
punishments  ?  Or  shall  we  set  up  our  rest  among  the 
High  Church  writers  of  the  three  next  generations,  or 
with  their  opponents  the  puritans  and  non-conformists  ? 
Great,  and  good,  and  wise  men  we  see  among  them,  each 
a  blessing  to  his  contemporaries,  and  a  light  to  his  succes- 
sors. But  how  much  puerility,  and  how  much  intolerance 
still  remains  to  be  excused.  We  pass  it  over  as  we  meet 
with  it  in  their  vrritings,  and  say,  this  is  the  defect  of  the 
age^  not  of  the  men.  Nay,  we  extend  the  same  measure 
of  indulgence  to  still  graver  faults,  to  the  servile  flattery 
of  one  party,  and  the  lawless  fianaticism  of  the  other :  we 
say  this  would  be  base  or  frantic  in  our  day ;  but  at  that 
period  consorted  with  wisdom  the  most  enlightened,  and 
piety  the  most  sincere.  Or  shall  we  superannuate  every 
theological  work  of  higher  date  than  the  Revolution,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  writers  of  the  last  century? 
Here  at  last  we  are  on  the  terra  firma  of  good  sense. 
Here  at  last  we  bid  adieu  to  the  demonology  which  has 
followed  us  in  various  forms  from  the  vestibule  of  the 
primitive  Church  *,  to  the  bench  of  judgment  under  the 


'  Bingham  iii.  iv.  1 — 6:  viii. 
iy.  6  ;  add  Middletom's  Free  In- 
quiry^ sect.  3,  of  which  work  it 
may  be  said,  that  most  of  the  facts 
and  many  of  the  immediate  infer- 
ences may  be  admitted,  while  all 
the  remote  and  general  conclusions 
are  denied.  Its  fidsehood  con* 
sists  not  so  much  in  what  it  as- 
serts, as  in  what  it  conceals ;  its 


malignity  not  so  much  in  the  im- 
mediate scope  as  in  its  ulterior 
bearing  and  intention.  The  early 
Christian  clergy  acquiescing,  per- 
haps sharing  in  a  superstition,  all 
but  universaJ  at  the  time,  regarded 
certain  classes  of  epileptic  and 
distracted  patients  as  suffering 
from  demoniacal  possession.  For 
these  a  sort  of  hospital  was  pro- 
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second  Charles  ^  But  how  were  this  and  the  like  super- 
stitions discarded?  bow  was  the  clearance  effected?  B7 
leaving  the  outer  walls  of  the  temple  unguarded,  and 
driving  the  Spirit  from  its  sanctuary.  I  am  far  from 
making  this  charge  universal,  or  denying  the  deep  obli- 
gations under  which  we  lie  to  the  lucid  and  intelligent 
divinity  of  our  immediate  predecessors.  But  that  such 
was  then  the  tendency  of  public  opinion,  both  here  and 
on  the  continent,  and  that  it  was  not  wholly  withstood 
by  the  English  Church  will,  I  suppose,  be  denied  by  very 
few.  Even  here  then,  we  have  something  to  overlook  in 
consideration  of  the  times,  in  order  to  make  a  £ur  esti- 
mate of  individual  merit.  Such  a  concession  may  freely 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  and  early  Latin  fothers. 


Tided  in  the  pronaos  or  narthex  of 
their  Churches,  and  a  particular 
description  of  persons  apppointed 
to  take  care  of  them.  Their  treat- 
ment was  regulated  by  canon,  and 
was  of  the  most  humane  and  judi- 
cious kind:  that  exorcism  was 
commonly  practised  is  certain.  In- 
cantation in  some  form  or  other 
has  been  the  faith  of  the  people  in 
eteiy  age,  and  is  far  from  ex- 
ploded at  the  present  day.  But 
what  part  was  taken  by  the  Church 
in  the  matter  ?  It  first  restrained 
the  practice  and  turned  it  to  a 
charitable  purpose;  then  discou- 
raged, and  finally  suppressed  it. 
The  same  judicious  course  was 
taken  in  regard  to  necromancy, 
sortilege,  astrology,  and  magic  of 
^rery  sort.  To  hare  argued  or 
laughed  the  people  out  of  these 
superstitions  would  hare  been  im- 
possible. You  cannot  do  it  now. 
But  admitting  them  to  be  real. 


they  proved  them  to  be  wicked 
arts,  and  repressed  them  by  eccle- 
siastical censures.  (BmoHiJf  xri. 
Y.  1 — 5.)  Oh!  it  is  sad  to  see 
the  Church  wounded,  and  the 
Gospel  through  its  side,  by  a 
weapon  which  fire  words  of  com- 
mon sense  convert  into  a  rush. 

*  In  1665,  as  is  well  known,  a 
woman  was  tried  for  witchcraft  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  by  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  found  guilty  by  the 
jury,  with  the  full  approval  of  that 
otherwise  able  and  upright  judge, 
and  executed  accordingly, — one 
proof  among  ten  thousand,  that 
we  do  gross  injustice  to  the  cha- 
racters of  the  wise  and  good,  when 
we  measure  them  by  a  single 
weakness  or  inconsistency.  JAid- 
dleton  speaks  of  a  case  of  supposed 
demoniacal  possession  so  late  as 
1695.  See  Colebums's  Liieraty 
Remains^  vol.  iii.  pages  159,  ItK). 
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and  their  real  value  be  enhanced  rather  than  compro-^ 
mised  by  the  admission. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  venture  to  recommend  the 
study  of  the  early  fathers,  as  a  corrective  to  extreme 
opinions  of  any  kind.  That  independency  or  sectarianism 
should  find  any  support  in  this  quarter  ivill  not  for  a 
moment  be  suspected.  A  regular  episcopacy,  a  tradi<- 
tional  liturgy,  and  visible  sacraments,  producing  a  visible 
unity,  kept  up  by  catholic  intercommunication  and  uni* 
versal  councils ;  such  is  the  invariable  picture  presented 
to  us  of  the  primitive  saints  regarded  as  an  outward  body. 
And  if  we  ask,  by  what  invisible  links  the  framework  is 
held  together,  we  are  everywhere  answered,  The  Spirit 
of  Christ'.  ^* There  is  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism, one  God,  and  Father  of  us  all,  who  is  in  all, 
and  through  all,  and  in  us  all'."  To  see  God  in  Christ, 
and  recognise  the  living  Spirit  of  truth,  who  proceeds 
from  both ;  and  again,  to  discern  Christ  in  man  redeem-^ 
ing  the  creature,  j9er  humilitatem  camis\  and  reconciling 
the  world  to  His  Father ;  to  regard  the  Church,  I  repeat, 
as  the  mystical  union  of  the  redeemed  in  one  divine 
harmony^  or,  in  another  point  of  view,  as  a  system  of 
heavenly  ordinances,  a  visible  firmament,  the  image  of 
that  unseen,  in  which 

The  soul  that  rises  \vith  us,  our  life's  star  \ 

is  set  to  go  through  an  appointed  orbit  of  religious  duty, 


^  A I  Kara  irok€i,f  KaX  x^P^^ 
iK/e\rjalai,  iroXKal  rov  apidfiov 
oiaai^  fiia  iarrlv  iKKK'qaia'  6*9 
7<ip  iv  avTois  o  Xpiaros  airav- 
raypv^  &  ri\.€io^  fcal  afiipia-- 
T09.— Chrys.  Horn.  196,  torn.  r. 

'  Ephes.  ir.  5. 

'  St.  Augustine. 

*  'H  €K  iroW&V  (vmai^i   i/e 


iroXv^wvlas  koX  hunrrropa^  ap* 
fiovlav  Xa^ovaa  delKtjv,  [ila 
yiverai  avfiifxavia,  evl  xo/3€i/t§ 
Koi  BiBaaKoXtjo  rc3  \6y<p  iiro^ 
fiiinrj  iir  avT7)v  rrjv  oKrjdeiav 
avairavop.ivrj^  ^Afi/3a  Xejovaa 
6  irarrip. — Clemens  Alexand,  in 
Protress.  56y  (from  Suicer.) 
*  Wordsworth. 
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cnlminating  in  the  Eucharist ;  there  to  pause, — and  if 
through  faith  the  inner  sense  be  roused  from  dormancy, 
and  made  capable  of  spiritual  functions, — there  to  survey 
the  heaven  that  is  round  about  us  ^  and  listen  to  that 
celestial  music  which  the  clogged  ear  of  flesh  is  incapable 
of  hearing,  while  we  contemplate  the  holy,  happy  rest  of  all 
those  who  have  departed  hence  in  the  faith  and  fear  of 
God,  blessing  Him  for  their  blessedness,  and  praying  for 
grace  to  follow  their  good  examples ;  till  the  shadow  of 
the  earth  have  passed  away,  and  the  sun  of  righteousness 
rise  in  unclouded  radiance,  and  fill  this  lower  house 
M'ith  glory ! 

But  is  it  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  patristic 
reading  is  favourable  to  the  designs  of  the  papacy  ?  Two 
facts  are  sufficient  to  set  aside  this  notion.  First,  that 
the  Latin  Church  discouraged  Greek  learning  during  all 
the  darker  period  of  her  domination,  till  it  was  forced 
upon  her  at  the  restoration  of  letters.  And,  secondly, 
that  the  battle  of  the  Reformation  was  fought,  at  least  in 
this  country,  Avith  the  fathers,  the  Greek  fathers  more 
particularly,  in  the  front  rank.  But  we  may  go  further, 
and  affirm  that  there  is  no  inherent  tendency  in  these 
inquiries,  to  foster  even  the  milder  and  more  engaging 
accesses  of  a  Romanizing  spirit.  Conscientiously  and 
impartially  pursued,  the  study  of  these  ancient  monu- 
ments will,  in  the  first  place,  destroy  the  vision  of  a 
golden  age  enjoyed  by  the  Church,  at  some  imaginary 
period,  before  the  baptism  of  Constantino, — a  dream 
notoriously  without    foundation,   and    injurious  to  the 


T0X09,  o  iratn  rols  SfiTrpoaOev 

SpOV9^  €19  TtJV  VOflT^V  KaTdaTa- 


aiv  TrapciaBvvai,  ov  aafiarifcfj^ 
aKpifi&s  yivofiivrj^  avr^  r^9 
T&v  vof^&v  detDpCas* — Qreg. 
Nifssen  in  Hexaem.^  torn.  i.  p.  4J, 
(from  Saicer.) 
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interests   of  Christianity  in  many  ways, — ^false   to   the 
hopes  of  Christianity  as  a  progressive  scheme,  ungrateful 
to    the    divine   Spirit,   "who   helpeth   our  infirmities," 
whether  as  individuals  or  as  bodies,  carrying  the  Church 
forward  towards  perfection,  even  after  deep  declension : 
and  likely,  moreover,  to  discredit  the  outward  beauty  of 
holiness,  by  taking  from  it  the  attribute  of  growth,  which 
is  its  proper  and   authenticating   character;    as   if  the 
temple  of  Ezekiel  had  been  built  up  visibly  upon  the 
earth,  by  the  cubit  and  the  hand-breath,  all  at  once,  by 
unseen  workmen,  and  at   an   unknown   time.     Not   to 
mention  the  danger  that  accrues  to  the  citadel  of  our 
holy  faith,  when  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  stubble  for 
the  puny  hand  of  levity  and  the  withered  arm  of  malice 
to  set  fire  to  as  they  list.     It  will,  as  I  have  attempted 
to   show,   reveal   the  scriptural  idea  of  Christianity  in 
union  with  those  forms,  in  which  it  has  pleased  the  great 
Disposer  to  make  it  effectual  to  our  salvation;  but  it  will, 
at  the  same  time,  exhibit  the  Son  of  God,  engaging  in 
His  reasonable  service  the  whole  being  of  the  intellectual 
man,  while  it  goes  on  to  manifest  that  which  the  written 
divinations  of  heaven  have  ever  led  the  world  to  expect, 
the  mystic  embrace  and  union  of  the  human  soul,  and 
the  redeeming  Word. 

To  connect  this  most  imperfect  dissertation  with  the 
general  object  of  a  work,  professing  to  treat  on  the  scrip- 
tural character  of  the  English  Church,  at  a  time  when 
that  Church  is  again  menaced  by  those  enemies  from 
whom  she  formerly  wrung  so  signal  a  victory,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  add  the  words  of  that  reforming  prelate, 
whose  language  I  have  more  than  once  adopted: — 

"  Quod  si  docemus  sacrosanctum  Dei  Evangelium,  et 
veteres  episcopos,  atque  ecelesiam  primitivam  nobiscum 
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facere ;  nosque  non  sine  justa  causa  et  ab  istis  discessisse. 
et  ad  apostolos,  yeteresque  Catholicos  patres  rediisse; 
idque  non  obscure,  aut  vafre,  sed  bona  fide  coram  Deo» 
vera,  ingenue,  dilucide,  et  perspicue  facimus :  si  illi  ipsi 
qui  nostram  doctrinam  fugiunt,  et  sese  Catholicos  dici 
Yolunt,  aperte  videbunt  omnes  illos  titulos  antiquitatis, 
de  quibus  tantopere  gloriantur,  sibi  excuti  de  manibus,  et 
in  nostra  causa  plus  nervorum  fiiisse  quam  putarint ;  spe- 
ramus,  neminem  illorum  ita  negligentem  fore  salutis  suas, 
quin  ut  velit  aliquando  cogitationem  suscipere,  ad  utroa 
potius  se  adjungat^" 


*  Jdell.  Apol.  p.  13.  "  Now  if 
we  make  it  appear,  and  that  not 
obscurelj  and  craftily,  but  before 
God,  truly,  ingenuously,  clearly, 
and  perspicuously,  that  we  teach 
the  most  holy  Gospel  of  God ;  and 
that  the  ancient  fathers  and  the 
whole  primitive  Church  are  on  our 
side,  and  that  we  have  not  without 
just  cause  left  them,  and  returned 
to  the  apostles,  and  the  ancient 
catholic  fathers:  and  if  they,  who 
so  much  detest  our  doctrine,  and 


pride  themselyes  in  the  ni^me  of 
catholics,  shall  apparently  see  that 
all  those  pretences  of  antiquity^  of 
which  they  so  immoderately  glory, 
belong  not  to  them,  and  that  there 
is  more  strength  in  our  cause  than 
they  thought  there  was,  then  we 
hope  that  none  of  them  will  be  so 
careless  of  his  salvation,  but  he  will 
at  some  time  or  other  bethink  him- 
self which  side  he  ought  to  join 
with.''^^BWBLL's  Apologjf,  The 
Lady  Bacon  s  Translation. 
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Part  VI.— Practical  Conciusion. 


1  Cor.  X.  Ifi,  16, 17. 

/  speak  as  lo  wist  men  ;  judge  ye  what  I  say*  The  cup  qf  Uessing 
which  we  bless^  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  bloq4  of  Christ  f 
the  bread  which  we  breaks  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  qf 
Christ  f  For  we  being  many  are  one  breads  and  one  body ;  for 
we  are  all  partakers  qf  that  one  bread. 

These  words  require  no  farther  comment*  They  exhibit 
to  us  the  Lord's  supper,  not  more  as  an  important  part  of 
divine  worship,  than  as  the  consummation  and  compen- 
dium of  the  whole.  Even  this  does  not  intimate  the  life 
and  potency  attributed  to  the  great  symbol  of  communion, 
by  the  philosophic  apostle.  Viewed  in  relation  to  the 
world  of  grace,  it  is  a  true  microcosm,  containing  within 
itself  the  seminative  principle  of  godliness,  while  it  dis- 
plays the  finished  result.  The  acorn  is  at  once  the  germ 
of  the  tree,  and  its  last  production;  though  when  seen  by 
the  casual  observer,  as  it  hangs  in  bountiful  profusion  from 
its  native  bough,  it  may  appear  rather  as  a  graceful 
appendage,  than  as  the  life-power  of  the  whole.  What, 
if  on  closer  inspection,  it  should  reveal  to  us,  beneath  its 
natural  casings,  the  oak  of  the  forest  visibly  depicted, 
fruit,  leaves,  and  branches,  disclosed  within  that  narrow 
confine,  in  all  the  majestic  beauty  of  their  ultimate 
developement,  and  possible  growth !     Such  is  the  Eucha- 
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rist,  nay,  more  than  this.  We  are  taught  to  recognise  in 
this,  the  most  solemn  exercise  and  oflSce  of  our  religion, 
not  merely  the  plastic  idea  and  regulatiye  law  of  that 
holiness  which  it  adumbrates  and  suggests, — ^the  shaping 
prophecy  and  expansive  model  of  that  perfection  which 
may^  and  if  the  dew  of  heayen,  watering  a  happy  soil,  shall 
bless  the  labours  of  the  cultivator,  really  wiU  be  prog^res- 
sively  manifested ;  but  the  eternal,  living  reason,  who  is 
not  only  in  and  through^  htU  abocCi  and  independefU  of  aU^ 
the  divine  Person,  Who  "is  before  all  things,  and  by  Whom 
all  things  consist*.'*  "  Who,  being  the  bright  reflection  of 
His  Father's  gloiy,  and  the  express  image  of  His  sub- 
sistence, yea,  and  upholding  all  things  by  the  vjord  of 
His  power,  when  He  had  by  Himself  effected  the  purifi- 
cation of  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high*.  For  even,  as  in  baptism,  we  distinguish 
the  existence  of  each  person  in  the  triune  Godhead,  so  in 
sacramental  communion,  partaking  in  "the  true  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven,"  we  acknowledge  in  the 
same  aot^  the  Father  who  gave,  and  the  spirit  who 
enlivens  the  gift.  "  For  it  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth, 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing*." 

Thus  to  the  eye  of  faith,  this  holy  symbol  is,  as  it 
were,  a  mirror,  bright  and  spotless,  when  looked  o^  with 
something  of  a  dazzling  lustre  cast  upon  it  from  the  sun 
of  glory,  but  when  looked  mfo — a  clear  transparency, 
reflecting  within  its  sacred  cope,  a  pure  ethereal  region, 
peopled  with  angelic  forms,  and,  lo !  in  the  far  depth  the 
vision  of  Stephen,  when  "  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
he  looked  up  stedfastly  into  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of 
God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God\'' 

>Col.i.  17.  «IIeb.  i.  3. 

■  John  vi.  63.  *  Acts  vii,  55. 
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Grant,  blessed  Lord,  that  we  all  with  face  unveiled, 
beholding  in  this  glass,  thy  pure,  essential  glory,  may,  by 
the  ministrations  of  thy  Spirit,  be  transferred  progres- 
sively into  thine  own  likeness, — the  image  which  we  there 
discern. 

If,  however,  the  Saviour  be  thus  sensibly  imaged  in  the 
symbolic  rite  which  He  has  appointed,  then  whatever 
terms  are  employed  in  Scripture  to  enunciate  His  attri- 
butes and  offices,  with  a  view  to  personal  conviction,  and 
practical  duty,  whatever  figures  or  analogies  the  Spirit  of 
revelation  has  been  pleased  to  adopt  in  communicating 
with  mortal  infirmity,  mild,  and  we  may  perhaps  say, 
partial,  yet  divine  reflections,  from  the  central  light  of 
this  heavenly  system,  itself  a  blinding  vision,  indiscernible 
by  mortal  eye, — ^these  terms,  these  figures  and  analogies, 
thus  graciously  accommodated  to  the  actual  wants  and 
faculties  of  man,  may,  with  a  like  condescending  refer- 
ence, and  with  a  like  implied  restriction,  be  properly 
translated  to  that  holy  sacrament,  which  to  the  faitkful,  is 
His  body.  It  belongs,  I  say,  to  the  propriety  of  this,  the 
greater  of  the  two  representative  rites  of  Christianity,  to 
sail  down  the  stream  of  time  so  freighted  with  Scriptural 
imagery,  that  the  religion  of  the  Word,  as  it  appears  in 
writing,  and  the  religion  of  the  Church,  as  it  is  carried  on 
in  service,  may  exhibit  a  constant  and  a  visible  corre- 
spondence. Can  we  contemplate  the  Saviour — can  we 
look  with  faith  upon  His  own  appointed  symbol — and 
fail  to  recognise  both  the  mediating  priest,  and  the 
atoning  victim  ?  Shall  the  heavenly  truths,  seen  through 
these  veiling  figures,  (as  we  dim  the  glass  through  which 
we  view  the  sun,)  shall  this  particular  aspect  of  the  truth 
be  seen  through  any  other  medium,  so  surely,  so  afiect- 
ingly,   in  a  word,  so  well?     And  then,  if  the  cup  of 
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blessing  which  we  bless, — ^if  the  sacred  bread  which  "we 
break,  be  indeed  the  communion  of  the  bodj  and  blood  of 
Christ ; — ^if  to  partake  of  these  be,  through  faith,  to  par- 
take of  Him  whom  they  set  forth,  then  (with  rfeveretice 
be  it  spoken)  we  are  made  conscious  of  the  same  twd-ibld 
character  in  our  oMii  persons.  Or  if  this  be  deetned  an 
ambiguous  expression,  we  trace  within  ourselves  a  like 
two-fold  operation,  and  Christ  Himself,  in  the  twd-fold 
character,  respectirely  corresponding.  We  are  conformed, 
in  Him,  to  the  type  of  His  self-oblation,  and  are  thus 
^*  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  priesthood,  offering  up 
spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God,  by  Jesud  Christ*." 
Not  offering  again  the  Lord's  body,  with  most  needless 
and  most  impious  iteration,  but  celebrating  that  brisr- 
lasting  sacrifice,  of  which^  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  evety 
believing  man  is  the  subject :  participating  through  laitii 
in  the  body  of  our  passover,  and  as  a  practical  conse- 
quence, *^  offering  and  presenting  ourselves,  our  souls  ftnd 
bodies^  to  be  a  holy,  lively,  and  reasonable  sacrifice  Uiito 
God." 

It  is  possible,  alas  !  it  is  only  too  easy  to  cdtifess  the 
Saviour  in  words,  and  to  deny  Him  in  effect,  f  sp&ak 
not  so  mulch  of  practical  inconsistencies,  as  of  the  faith 
itself.  1?hid  takes  place,  as  on  the  one  hand,  when  we 
6vliporate  the  whole  historic  reality  of  His  life  and  sufi^r- 
ings,  and  substitute  for  His  adorable  person,  a  mere  philo^ 
sophical  idea,  or  ethicJEtl  principle ;  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  we  denyj  or  admit  in  nugatory  forms  of  speech, 
which  imply  a  negative^  His  real  omnipresence  and  con- 
tinuous energy  in  the  world  of  man  and  nature,  meaning 
nothing  else  by  Jesus  Christ  but  a  mere  historic  personage, 

» 1  Pet.  ii.  5. 
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who  lived  and  died,  and  revived  in  Palestine,  with  certain 
beneficial  consequences  to  ourselves,  some  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Both  of  these  heresies  date  almost  from 
apostolic  times^  and  both  have  their  representatives  in  all 
countries  at  the  present  daj^  But  in  a  general  review, 
the  first  may  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  ancient, 
the  second  of  modem  times ;  and  in  protestant  countries, 
the  first  of  Germany,  the  second  of  this  kingdom'.  In 
each  of  these  extremes  there  is  a  principle  of  unbelief, 
and  as  far  as  this  is  concerned,  the  middle  line  between 


^  This  nerer  can  be  otherwise. 
That  unbelieringness  which  is  the 
faith  of  self-worship,  in  Scriptnre 
language,  the  eril  heart  of  unbe- 
lief, is  the  same  in  both ;  and  ac- 
cording as  this  idolatrous  principle 
is  determined  to  the  inteUectual  or 
sensual  parts  of  our  nature,  ac- 
cording as  the  idol,  which  takes 
the  place  of  Qod,  is  set  up  in  the 
pure  intellect,  or  amid  the  appe- 
tites and  affections,  the  first  or 
second  of  these  forms  will  prevail. 
Hence  they  maj  be  regarded  as 
opposite  poles  of  the  heretical 
principle  itself,  to  one  or  other  of 
which  every  particular  heresy,  from 
the  highest  flights  of  Gnosticism, 
to  the  lowest  descent  of  j^silan- 
thropism%  will  be  found  to  incline. 
It  will  be  replied,  that  the  two 
were  constantly  united  in  ancient 
times :  many  of  the  Gnostics  re- 
garding Jesus  as  a  mere  man,  and 
none  of  them  acknowledging  His 
full  divinity.  This  is  true, — ^but 
then  Jesus,  with  these  heretics, 
was  not  the  Christ — ^not  the  Re- 
deemer. Modem  Unitarianism  is 
the  child  of  the  modern  mechanical 

'  See  Aidi  to  JR^/leotiony  p.  161,  note. 
Fourth  edition. 


philosophy,  as  is  evident  from  the 
Arian  leaning  visible  even  in  the 
most  religious  of  its  great  promo- 
ters in  this  country.  Not  that 
there  were  not  Sadducees  and 
Epicureans  of  every  shade  in  the 
ancient  world,  but  the  primitive 
Christians  were  not  recruited  from 
these  disciples  of  experience. 
Those  of  Jewish  origin  were  Pha- 
risees, sometimes  Philonists  and 
Gnostics,  while  the  Gentile  con- 
verts, I  speak  of  course  of  the 
learned  only,  were  Platonists,  or 
at  least  Platonicists,  from  the 
school  of  Porphyry  and  Plotinus**. 
It  will  also  be  objected  that  Uni- 
tarians claim  to  be  considered  as 
the  most  intellectual  of  the  Chris- 
tian name,  and  are  reproached  with 
the  pride  of  intellect,  as  the  very 
source  of  their  errors.  This  also  is 
true.  They  deify  the  understand- 
ing, the  servant  of  the  senses,  and 
ignore  the  reason,  their  rightful 
master.  But  this  is  the  subject  of 
a  treatise,  not  of  a  note. 

"  See  the  appendix  to  Mr. 
Rose's  State  of  Religion  in  Ger- 
mantf. 

^  See  Biiucstli,  HUt  ifhitotopk.  VoL 
U,  642,— iii.  p.  278,  fleq. 
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them  is  drawn  by  pure  infidelity.  But  that  portion  of  the 
faith  which  is  denied  by  the  one,  is  strenuously  asserted 
by  the  other.  There  is  therefore  a  believing  principle  in 
each,  determined  exclusively  to  one  of  the  two  constituents 
of  ''  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.''  In  catholic  Christianity 
both  are  not  merely  combined,  but  so  blended  and  united, 
that  each  lives  and  moves,  and  has  its  being  in  the  other  ^ 
But  catholic  Christianity  consists  essentially  of  the 
Word  and  the  Sacraments.  Neither  can  exist  alone, 
without  losing  its  proper  virtue.  Without  the  Word  the 
Sacraments  die,  and  stiffen  into  idolatry.  Without  the 
Sacraments,  the  written  Word  leads  immediately  to  one 
of  the  two  extremes  above  mentioned.  It  either  repro- 
duces itself  from  the  pure  intellect,  as  speculation :  or  it 
descends  into  the  lower  regions  of  sense  and  experience, 
and  appears  as  history :  or  it  is  distracted  between  the 
two,  and  so  becomes  the  parent  of  fanaticism, — a  tvry- 

^  Fanaticism,  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  spurious  compound  of  the  two. 
Jesus  Christ  is,  in  the  first  place,  a 
mere  man, — a  king,  a  captain,  a 
friend,  and  brother, — sometimes  a 
lover:  (it  is  impossible  even  to 
allude  to  these  extravagances 
without  a  painful  sense  of  pro- 
faneness,)  and  in  each  of  these 
characters  is  drest  out  in  all  the 
attributes  of  human  nature,  whoHj 
unmodified  by  the  co-presence  of 
His  divinity.  Hence,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  He  is  addressed  with 
aweless  freedom,  in  the  most  un- 
restrained language  of  human  af- 
fection. Yet,  though  a  mere  roan. 
He  has  all  tho  powers  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Godhead.  He  is  not 
indeed  properly  omnipresent,  which 
is  precluded  by  the  first  require- 
ment of  such  a  creed,  but  He  is 
indefinitely  multiplied,  and  every 


man  has  his  own  Jesus,  quantus 
quantusest, — ^not  in  His  divine  and 
adorable  infinitude,  but  in  finite 
dimension  and  human  lineaments, 
as  drawn  by  fiuicy,  and  coloured 
by  passion.  It  is  lamentable  to 
remember  how  much  of  this  mis- 
chievous extravagance  has  found 
its  way  both  into  the  Romish  and 
Protestant  Churches.  In  the  ig- 
norant and  vulgar,  it  shows  itself 
at  once  in  all  its  native  deformity; 
but  when  chastised  by  education, 
and  the  decency  of  cultivated  man- 
ners, it  often  takes  possession  of 
the  finest  minds,  depraving  and 
unspiritualizing  the  most  attractive 
and  ingenuous  piety.  To  recdve 
with  an  enlightened  faith,  the  sa- 
crament of  Christ's  spiritual  body, 
as  administered  by  the  Church  of 
England,  is  to  dissipate  the  illu- 
sions for  ever. 
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formed  monster,   half  matter,    half  spirit,    unnaturally 
connected,   but  not  combined;    and   this   through   the 
neglect   of  those   visible   ordinances   which   supply  the 
required  copula,  binding  together  the   earthly  and   the 
heayenly,  the  finite  and   the  infinite,  in  one  consistent 
whole.     These  remarks  are  intended  to  introduce  a  brief 
review  of  the  doctrine  exhibited  in  the  preceding  Ser- 
mons, as  it  bears  practically  upon  the  personal,  social,  and 
political  life  of  men.    If  it  be  indeed  the  truth  of  God,  as 
contained  in  Scripture,  then  we  may  be  assured  its  ten- 
dency is  to  increase  individual  piety,  to  promote  civil  and 
domestic  happiness,  and   to  preserve  the  integrity  and 
well-being  of  the  nation.     It  would  indeed  have  been 
highly  improper  to  have  assumed  these  as  grounds  of  ar- 
gument;  first,   because   such   a  mode   of  investigating 
revealed  truth  is  unlawful,  and  injurious  to  those  divine 
oracles  from  which  there  is  no  appeal ;  secondly,  because 
it  is  unsuitable,  the  absolutism  of  religious  duty  refusing 
to  identify  itself  with  such  calculations;  and  lastly,  because 
it  is  inadequate.     It  is  not  always  possible  to  trace  the 
cause  as  it  works  its  way  through  the  modifying  influences 
of  the  world,  to  its  phenomenal  effect.    We  are  sometimes 
required,  as  a  trial  of  our  £uth,  to  persevere  in  an  appointed 
course,  much  discredited  by  its  apparent  results,  hoping 
for  that  we  see  not,  and  in  patience  waiting  for  it.     Still 
these  considerations  are  not  without  their  use.    They  test 
the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  which  we  have  drawn 
from  other  premises,  and  supply  an  encouragement  much 
needed  in  a  disputative  and   incredulous  age.     Having 
then  vindicated  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  sacraments, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  true, — revealed  in  Scripture, 
asserted  by  reason,  and  required  by  conscience;  having 
shown,  moreover,  that  the  idea  thus  elicited  is  exactly 
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met  bj  the  fact,  as  collected  from  historj,  and  still  appar 
rent  at  the  present  day,  I  shall  now  attempt  still  further 
to  recommend  it  on  the  more  popular  ground  that  it  is 
useful — I  mean  that  it  tends  Tisibly  to  produce  good 
fruits,  both  in  individuals  and  in  bodies — fruits  of  pietj, 
enlightenment,  lore  and  peace. 

And  first,  I  take  my  stand  upon  the  necessary  con- 
nexion which  I  have  shown  to  exist  between  the  word 
and  the  sacraments ;  and  from  this  point  of  riew  proceed 
to  consider  how  the  profitable  reading  of  Holy  Scripture 
is  afiected  by  my  argument.  The  principle,  be  it  remem- 
bered,  which  I  have  laboured  to  enforce,  and  which  I  am 
now  about  to  apply,  is  no  other  than  that  enunciated  by 
the  apostle  in  my  text.  The  communion,  viz.,  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  not  as  contemplated  by  the 
mere  idealist,  a  bright  but  inaccessible  nebula^  sublimated 
from  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell,  and  floating  in  a  thin 
atmosphere  of  thought,  respirable  only  by  a  peculiar  order 
of  spectdative  minds ;  but  as  a  living  truth  brought  into 
common  experience,  as  by  all  the  other  sensible  media 
supplied  in  the  visible  Church,  so  especially  by  the  cup  of 
blessing  and  the  broken  bread  of  the  great  Eucharistio 
festival.  If  I  am  right  in  my  views,  this  will,  in  practice, 
correct  eaich  of  the  extreme  errors  by  which  men  are 
wont  to  make  shipwreck  of  their  faith.  It  vrill  teach  us 
to  see  the  sacred  theory  of  the  Christian  rerelation  in  its 
historical  facts,  thus  realizing  the  first  by  the  second,  and 
spiritualizing  the  second  by  the  first. 

And  first)  to  touch  for  a  moment  on  the  less  commim 
but  far  from  unfrequent  error,  the  neglect  of  Christianity, 
as  an  outward  fact.  One  man  professed  to  receive  with 
much  respect  the  moral  system  of  the  Qospel,  but  is 
sceptical  as  to  the  history.    The  former  he  regards  as  a 
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correct  ezpresBion  of  the  common  faith  of  mankind,  and 
an  admirable  guide  for  the  conduct  of  life  and  manners ; 
but  he  looks  iipon  the  latter  with  complete  indifference, 
even  if  he  does  not  question  its  reality.  Another  takes  a 
higher,  if  not  a  more  religious  view  of  the  question.  He 
sees  in  the  page  of  Scripture  all  the  first  principles  of  meta- 
physical and  psychological  science^  truths  of  the  deepest 
concernment  to  the  Soul  of  man,  revealed  to  the  initiate 
in  their  essential  glory,  but  from  the  vulgar,  shrouded  as 
of  old,  in  visual  forms ;  tod  whether  these  be  substance 
or  shadow,  he  deems  of  inferior  moment.  In  short,  he 
reads  the  Bible  as  a  continuous  parable,  which  moff  be 
history  or  fiction,  or  both,  the  doctrinal  purpose  being 
equally  answered,  whichever  of  these  suppositions  be 
adopted.  The  first  of  these  is  a  man  of  the  world, — a 
practician :  the  second  is  an  idealist ;  yet  they  agree  thud 
far  in  opinion^  that  they  deny,  or  undervalue,  the  historic 
truth  of  the  Gospel.  We  may  therefore  put  the  same 
question  to  both.  How  came  such  a  system,  either  of 
practical  ethics,  or  spiritual  philosophy,  to  be  contained  in 
such  a  volume  as  the  New  Testament,  a  collection  of 
small  treatises,  written  by  obscure  authors,  more  or  less 
independently  of  each  other ;  yet  all  about  the  same  time^ 
and  professedly  under  a  common  influence:  treatises, 
preserved  and  authenticated  by  men  notoriously  unable 
themselves  to  have  created  any  integral  portion  of  their 
contents  ?  Where»  we  may  ask,  did  this  system,  so  full  of 
insight  and  fore-knowledge  originate  ?  how  came  it  into 
this  book  ?   and  why  is  it  found  nowhere  else '  ?     Pausing 


*  I  speak  of  the  idea  and  com- 
bining principle   of   the   Gospel. 


it  makes  known  are  detected  every 
where,**withdraw  this,  and  they 


are   no   longer   cognizable.     The 
world  is  an  anxions  question,  of 


Qrant  this,  and  the  truths  which    which  the  Bible  is  the  dirine  and 


long-expected  answer;    the    first 
utterance  of  which  evoked  a  spirit 
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for  a  reply,  if  it  be  not  at  once  returned  in  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness,  we  may  next  point  to  the  sacraments; 
the  catholic   liturgy,  and   successional   ministry  of   the 
Church.     Here  we  have  the  same  divine  truths  visibly 
embodied  before  our  eyes.     Not  only  in  Scripture,  but  in 
all  the  assemblies  of  the  saints,  in  all  lands,  is  the  ssLxne 
wisdom  spoken  among  the  perfect.     How  has  this   hap* 
pened  ?    It  is  clearly  not  a  mere  repetition  from  Scripture 
for  it  is  referred  to  in  Scripture  itself  as  already  existing, 
and  long  before  the  New  Testament  had  acquired    its 
present  form  and  purpose,  it  is  known  to  have  been  uni- 
versal.    Besides,  though  the  Church  and  the  Scriptures 
be  strictly  correspondent,  we  need  not  fear  to  say  that 
they  have  each  a  peculiar  character,  and  could  not  have 
been  derived  from  each  other.     If  it  had  been  otherwise, 
if  the  Church  had  been  constructed  out  of  the  Bible,  or 
the  Bible  transcribed  from  the  Church,  one  would  have 
been  superfluous.     As  it  is,  each  supplies  an  independent 
evidence.     I  have  already  spoken  of  that  furnished  by 
Scripture,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Church. 
When  and   how  did  this  visibility  begin?     Again,   but 
one  answer  is  possible  ;  it  was  so  from  the  beginning.     It 
is  the  continued  existence  of  Christianity  as  an  historic 


by  which  it  is  erermore  and  every- 
where repeated.  "  Its  sound  is 
gone  out  into  all  lands,  and  its 
words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world  V 
Let  us  beware  of  mistaking  this 
echo,  though  heard  in  hill  and  vale, 
for  the  oracle  itself.  If  not  perpe- 
tually renewed  it  dies  away,  or 
mingles  itself  indistinguishably 
with  other  Toices  of  unholy  ori- 
ginal, and  most  misleading  import. 
The  earth,  as  an  ancient  Sybil,  sat 

*  Psalm  xix.  4. 


before  her  countless  votaries,  as- 
sembled in  eager  and  impatient 
consultation  at  her  secular  shrine — 
mute,  yet  erer  seeming  to  address 
herself  to  motion  as  she  would 
speak.  Only  by  a  voice  from 
heaven  was  that  ominous  silence 
broken.  Then  were  the  strings  of 
her  tongue  loosed,  and  she  was 
empowered  to  utter  her  inspiration 
— ^to  take  up  that  heavenly  mes- 
sage and  repeat  it  as  her  own. 
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fact,    and    outward    reality,    recorded    in   Holy   Writ*. 
Thus  much  of  the  evidence,  supplied  by  a  sacramental 


*  It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  for 
ibis  purpose,  tbat  we  sbould  be 
able  to  trace  the  succession  of  the 
Church  through  all  its  descents,  in 
any  one  line.  We  may,  or  we  may 
not  be  able  to  do  this.     But  it  is 
worse  than  needless  to  risk  the  ar- 
gument on  an  historical  investi- 
gation involving  so  much  difficulty, 
and   subject  to  so  many  doubts. 
That  the  Church  has  always  been 
visible  somewhere  from  the  exact 
period  assigned  in  Scripture,  may 
indeed  be  shown  positively  by  a 
series  of  documents  to  which  no 
suspicion  can  attach.     But  even 
this  is  not  necessary.    The  present 
existence  of  the  Church  anywhere^ 
demonstrates  its  divine  original, 
not  in  the  written  word,  but  with 
it,  as  a  co-ordinate.  This  explains 
the  phenomenon,  and  no  other  sa- 
tisfactory account^  can  be  given. 
Its  past  existence  for  an  indffinite 
period    somewhere,    repeats    the 
proof,   and    the   independent  co- 
existence of  many  churches  under 
the  same  circumstances  multiplies 
it,  but  the  idea  is  one  and  the  same. 
Neither  the  Church  nor  the  Scrip- 
tures could  have  been  originated 
by  man :  because  they  both  exhibit 
a  truth  which  man  could  not  find, 
though  he  sought  it  sorrowing,  yet 
claimed  as  his  own  with  joy,  as  soon 
as  it  was  presented  to  him.     In 
other  words,   the   system  of  the 
Gospel  could  not  have  been  in- 
vented by  human  wit,  or  realized 
by  human  power.   We  suppose  an 
impossibility,  when  we  add,  that 
had  this  been  the  case,  it  would 
have  been  the  most  remarkable 
event  in  the  history  of  the  world-^ 
the  circumstances  the  most  noto- 


rious, the  agents  the  most  conspi- 
cuous.    But  not  a  trace  of  either 
is  discernible.     It  is  said  to  have 
been   revealed   by  Jesus   Christ. 
This  revelation  we  have  both  in 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Church,  both 
in  written  documents  and  an  out- 
ward  constitution.      But  neither 
are  these  derived  from  each  other; 
for  though  they  exhibit  it  the  same 
truth,  they  exhibit  it  in  different 
manners,  and  throw  a  light  upon 
each  other  which  neither  has  alone. 
This   shows   in  what   sense   the 
Church  is  '^  a  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth,"  as  we  are  taught  by  St. 
Paul%  and  again,  "a  keeper  and 
witness  of  Holy  Writ,"  as  we  read 
in  our  own  articles:   a  doctrine 
which  may  be  firmly  believed  and 
dearly  cherished  without  attribu- 
ting infallibility  either  to  Pope,  to 
Council,   or  to  Synod.     On  the 
other  hand,  .it  gives  to  the  legal 
decisions  of  the  great  Christian, 
body,  a  sanction,  corresponding  to 
their  real  universality ;  claims  for 
the  pastorate  in  their  official  capa- 
city as  interpreters  of  the  dirine 
oracles,  a  certain  deference  defined 
in  each  case  by  moral  consider- 
ations, not  easy  to  be  reduced  to 
rules,  but  occasioning  no  perplexity 
to  the  conscience;  throws  open  the 
volume  of  inspired  and  inspiring 
truth,  while  it  asserts  that   '*no 
Scripture  is  of  private  interpreta- 
tion ;"  and  hallows  the  exercise  of 
private  judgment,  by  informing  it 
with  a  religious  principle,  while  it 
is  converted  from  a  snare  into  a 
privilege,  by  being  determined  to 
a  given  field. 

•  1  Tun.  iiu  16. 
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worship,  to  the  historic  truth  of  Christianity.  And  i^hat 
a  boon  is  this !  How  necessary  as  a  safeguard !  "What, 
though  the  vessel  of  our  feith  be  riding  in  seeming 
security  in  the  spacious  haven  of  spiritual  knowledge, 
with  our  native  land  of  hope  and  promise  lying  around 
us,  and  the  towers  of  the  new  Jerusalem  full  in  fflght* 
shall  we  break  loose  from  the  deeply  embedded  anchors 
that  fix  us  to  our  actual  place  till  it  be  time  to  go  ashore? 
Are  there  no  gusts  of  passion,  no  ebbs  and- flows  of  popular 
opinion,  no  shifting  currents  of  individual  spepulation,  to 
apprehend?  What  if  we  be  hurried  forward  in  un- 
checked impatience,  are  there  no  hidden  shoals?  Is  it 
safe  to  approach  too  near  ?  And  oh !  what  if  we  be  driven 
back  into  the  open  sea  of  doubt ! 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  other,  and 
far  more  numerous  class  of  Scripture  students.  Are  there 
not  multitudes  who  read  the  Bible  as  a  faithful  record  of 
the  past,  without  so  much  as  a  suspicion  that  it  is  also  a 
revelation  of  the  present, — ^the  daily  present  of  eyery 
man's  actual  life  and  being  ?     Let  me  explain. 

We  will  suppose  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  as  He 
appeared  on  earth,  in  human  form,  to  be  duly  studied  and 
fully  believed.  His  actions  to  be  regarded  as  most  ex- 
emplary. His  lessons  most  instructive.  His  character  most 
sublime.  Nay,  we  will  grant  that  the  doctrines  of  His 
divinity  and  meritorious  atonement  are  cordially  and 
gratefully  accepted.  Thus  much,  by  the  mercy  of  God, 
thus  much  of  **  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  has  ever  been 
received  by  the  great  majority  of  our  English  congre- 
gations. And  if  we  add  to  this  the  duty  of  remembering 
the  Saviour's  life  with  affectionate  reverence,  and  of 
imitating  by  divine  grace,  such  parts  of  His  conduct  as  are 
imitable,  we  shall  have  drawn  a  favourable  picture  of  the 
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religious  belief  entertained  by  a  large  portion,  and  that 
the  best  of  what  is  called  the  Christian  public.  Do  I 
then  pronounce  this  necessarily  insufficient?  Far  from 
it.  As  held  in  very  many»  it  contains,  I  doubt  not,  an 
implicit  confession  of  the  deeper  and  more  affecting  Mth 
for  which  I  am  contending.  But  it  is  not  expressed,  or 
made  an  object  of  conscious  meditation,  and  therefore  a 
place  is  left  open  for  many  plausible,  but  false  opinions, 
invented  to  link  together  what  appear  to  be  different  and 
widely  separated  truths,  though  in  fact  they  are  but 
different  manifestations  of  the  same  divine  principle. 

To  speak  plainly,  by  thus  contemplating  the  person  of 
the  Redeemer  exclusively  in  the  past,  a  barrier  is  thrown 
between  Him  and  His  earthly  worshipper.  He  is  beheld 
afar  off,  commanding,  promising,  suffering  for  us  and  for 
all  mankind, — there^  and  then.  But  we  are  here  and 
now.  And  between  there  is  a  great  gulf  of  time  and 
space.  That  this  separation  has  long  been  felt  in  various 
ways  by  all  classes  of  the  religious  community,  can,  I 
think,  admit  of  no  question.  It  has  occasioned  a  certain 
coldness  and  formality  in  our  Christian  devotions,  against 
which  the  public  voice,  never  wholly  silent,  has  now,  for 
some  time,  borne  loud  and  united  testimony.  Hence,  in 
the  re-action,  now  all  but  universal,  but  which  has  always 
been  going  on  to  a  certain  extent,  both  in  the  Church  and 
out  of  it,  those  sad  perversions  of  our  most  holy  faith, 
which  *^we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  and  of  which  our 
fathei*s  have  told  us."  For  the  religious  principle  once 
awakened,  becomes  a  necessity  in  our  nature ;  and  if  not 
happily  developed,  is  sure  to  produce  some  unfortunate 
misgrowth,  the  sign  and  punishment  of  a  morbid  taint  in 
the  constitution.  Now  the  fenatic,  as  I  have  said,  over- 
leaps all  obstacles  with  dauntless  intrepidity,  if,  by  any 
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means  he  may  come  into  the  presence  of  the  divine 
Saviour;  but  with  earthly  and  unhallowed  feelings,  for- 
getting that  our  intercourse  and  fiuniliarity  with  the  man 
was,  from  the  moment  of  His  ascension,  taken  up  and 
absorbed  in  our  communion  with  the  God.  Better  fall  on 
our  knees  with  Peter,  and  say,  **  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man,"  than  confront  our  Almighty  Redeemer  with 
such  irreverent  self-exalting  boldness:  better  the  shrinking 
timidity  of  conscious  guilt,  than  an  audacious  confidence, 
shameless  and  groundless  in  the  same  proportion.  Better, 
and  more  hopeful,  though  such  an  emotion  marks  the 
alien  and  the  prodigal,  not  the  reconciled  child  of  God. 
Blest  in  believing  that  which  we  cannot  see,  and  must  not 
fancy,  let  our  communication  be  that  of  the  awe-struck 
Thomas,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God  */* 

Neither  is  it  suflScient  to  contemplate  the  Saviour  as 
in  heaven,  waiting  to  rejoin  His  faithful  followers,  though 
this  be  "  a  truth  most  worthy  of  all  men  to  be  received." 
Alas!  if  He  were  there  alone^  so  far  from  His  earthly 
brethren,  how  should  He  truly  mediate  between  their 
fallen  nature,  and  the  ineffable  God  ?     Or  if  we  deem  the 


'  We  are  by  no  means  to  suppose 
that  these  extravagances  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  Churches  of  Protest- 
antism. The  same  sickly  senti- 
mentaUsm,  the  same  wild  and 
unlicensed  dreaming,  the  same 
repulsive  familiarity,  have  nestled 
in  the  convent,  and  roamed  with 
the  wandering  friar,  have  raved 
from  the  pulpit,  and  whispered  at 
the  confessional,  not  only  unre- 
strained, hut  undiscouraged — nay, 
fostered  by  the  papacy,  as  an  engine 
of  unholy  power,  f^om  the  first 
establishment  of  the  system.  And 
from  the  same  cause.  Wherever 
Christ  is  in  effect  removed  from 


the  conscious  faith  of  mankind, 
whether  by  an  outward  idol,  or  by 
a  shadowy  comfortless  notion,  His 
place  will  be  filled  in  the  yearning 
hearts  of  His  people  by  some  phan* 
tastic  image,  fabricated  by  them- 
selves out  of  the  materials  of  their 
own  affections,  something  which 
they  may  hope  to  Hove,  and  with 
which  they  may  be  able  to  con- 
verse. But  this  is  idolatry,  whether 
it  kneel  before  the  shrine  of  our 
Lady,  chanting  the  gentle  orisons 
of  a  delusive  piety,  or  bellow  in 
the  midnight  conventicle,  *'  filling 
the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance." 
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mode  of  His  intercession  too  obscure  to  beget  a  reason- 
able question,  has  He  not  said  that  He  would  not  leave 
us  orphans? — that  He  would  come  to  us'? 

In  truth,  our  blessed  Lord  both  was  on  earth  in  the 
humble  form  of  a  servant,  and  is  in  heaven  crowned  with 
majesty  and  honour.  Not  the  less,  He  is  with  His 
faithful  worshippers  here ;  "  The  righteousness  which  is  of 
faith  speaketh  on  this  wise.  Say  not  in  thine  heart,  Who 
shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  (that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down 
from  above',)"  as  if  He  were  in  heaven  alone.  "  Or  who 
shall  descend  into  the  deep  ?  (that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ 
again  from  the  dead',)"  as  if  His  living  presence  on  eartli 
had  ceased  at  his  death.  " But  what  saith  it?  The  Word 
is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart ;  that 
is,  the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach*."  So  speaks  the 
apostle,  and  we  all  profess  to  receive  his  doctrine,  if  we 
only  knew  how  to  substantiate  it  in  our  lives.  But  how 
spake  the  Lord  Himself?  How  has  he  empowered  the 
Church  to  speak  ?  This  is  my  body !  Oh !  the  inexpres- 
sible comfort,  the  deep,  deep  assurance  contained  in  these 
solemn  words,  when  received  into  the  heart  by  faith. 
They  bring  before  us  our  blessed  Saviour,  not  in  the  past 


^  '  Both  these  forms  of  belief, 
either  singly  or  combined,  are  of 
themselyes  essentially  unitarian; 
that  is,  they  exclude  in  effect  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ.  I  do  not, 
of  course,  mean  that  this  heresy  is 
professed,  but  that  it  is  involved 
in  the  creed.  That  the  presence 
and  agency  of  the  Godhead  are 
recognised  both  in  the  outer  world 
and  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  is 
called  Christ,  leaves  the  question 
as  it  found  it.  This  faith  was  held 
in  substance  by  the  wiser  heathen^ 
(witness  the  animus   magnus  et 


sacer  of  Seneca,)  not  to  say  by 
Jews  and  Christians  of  every  age 
and  sect.  It  is  the  everlasting  and 
most  real  presence  of  God  in 
Christ,  the  Word  incarnate,  which 
constitutes  *'  the  great  mystery  of 
godliness," — ^the  precious  truth  to 
which  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  bears  perpetual  witness. 
''  This  do,"  said  the  Lord  Himself, 
"in  remembrance  of  Mb,"  your 
Emmanuel. 

*  Kom.  X.  6. 

*  Rom.  X.  7 

*  Horn.  X.  8. 
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alone,  our  bright  example, — ^not  in  heaven  alone,  our 
glorious  hope, — ^but  here  on  earth,  here  substantially 
present,  though  not  in  human  form,  to  be  *^  verily  and 
indeed  received  by  the  faithful  **  in  that  holy  communion 
which  we  solemnize  in  our  assemblies,  that  we  may  learn 
what  spirit  we  are  of,  and  assert  our  true  position  in  the 
worid  of  grace. 

Here  then  is  a  second  practical  use  in  the  Lord's 
supper,  the  importance  of  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  over-estimate.  Let  this  sacrament  be  once  restored 
to  its  full  signification,  as  set  forth  in  our  Liturgy,  let  it 
be  received  with  an  awakened  intelligence,  and  with 
earnest  faith,  and  all  the  formality,  all  the  coldness  of  our 
service  is  revivified  as  by  a  torch  of  fire.  We  see  Christ, 
not,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  mere  speculation,  nor  on  the 
other  as  the  creature  of  the  sensuous  imagination,  but  as 
our  own  immortal  life,  "  very  nigh  us,  and  in  our  hearts," 
where  we  "feed  on  Him  by  faith  with  thanksgiving'.** 


'  A  secondary  benefit  which 
may  be  hoped  firom  the  better 
understanding  of  sacramental  doc- 
trines, may  here  be  mentioned,  as 
immediately  connected  with  the 
above;  its  tendency  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  National  Church, 
more  particularly  at  the  present 
crisis.  Let  but  the  people  be  con- 
vinced that  they  have  the  com- 
munion of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  in  the  manner  expressly 
stated  by  the  apostle;  that  they 
have  it  in  the  Church  of  their 
fathers,  unto  which  they, were 
bom,  and  through  the  medium  of 
her  scriptural  and  traditional  mi* 
nistrations;  let  the  doctrine  be 
propounded  to  all  men  freely  and 
fully,  as  they  are  able  to  b^  it, 
not  as  a  startling    novelty,  nor 


merely  as  the  revival  of  an  out- 
worn and  foigotten  tenet,  but  as 
the  expansion  of  their  own  forms 
of  thought  and  modes  of  speech,  in 
so  far  as  these  are  borrowed  from 
Holy  Writ,  or  quickened  by  a  con- 
scientious principle,  making  ufie  of 
all  the  holy  truths,  however  scat-* 
tered  and  disconnected,  which  are 
interwoven  in  the  popular  creed,  as 
so  many  monitors  to  point  the  way 
to  another  truth  in  which  they  are 
all  included,  and  of  which  the 
Church  sacraments  are  the  proper 
exponents,  institute  by  Christ 
Himself;  let  them  but  see  the 
comfort,  strength,  and  holinfiM» 
the  oblivion  of  past  guilt,  the  iab* 
jugation  of  present  sin,  and  the 
necessary  renovation  of  life  pro* 
supposed  in  a  real  union  with  the 
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And  here  I  meet  an  objection  which  may  possibly  be 
raised  against  these  views,  that  they  throw  discredit  on 
the  first  principle  of  the  Reformations  **  the  sufilciency  of 


Son  of  God ;  in  a  word,  let  the 
eucharistic  mjsteiy  be  preached, 
not  BH  a  drug,  to  lull  the  con- 
science to  a  torpid  sleep,  but  as  a 
stimulus  the  most  powerful  that 
can  be  applied  to  reasonable,  that 
is,  to  intellectual  and  spiritual 
creatures;  let  but  this  course  be 
pursued,  humbly  and  consistently, 
in  a  spirit  of  prayer  and  self- 
distrust,  yet  with  boundless  devo- 
tion to  our  sacred  cause,  and 
undoubting  reliance  on  Him  by 
whom  it  will  be  upheld ;  and  the 
Church  tn  England  has  nothing, 
the  Church  of  England  but  little 
to  apprehend. 

The  conyert  to  'that  apostate 
Church,  now  rousing  itself,  as  if 
for  a  last  struggle,  into  perilous 
activity,  seeks  a  more  tangible 
assurance,  a  more  immediate  pre- 
sence of  divine  truth.  He  knows 
not  what  he  leaves;  he  has  not 
been  taught  to  feel  that  the 
Mediator  is  brought  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  soul,  in 
those  catholic  ministrations,  of 
which  he  may  often  have  partaken, 
but  which  he  never  can  have 
known.  To  assert  this  precions 
privilege,  is  still  indeed  a  work  of 
faith,  and  a  spiritual  act,  demand- 
ing an  exercise  of  the  will,  itself  im- 
possible except  by  grace ;  but  surely 
it  must  be  seen,  that  *^  whatsoever 
is  mote  than  this  cometh  of  evil." 

That  body,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  in  the  Church  or  out  of 
it,  which  usurps  to  itself  the  title 
of  evangelical,  (due  to  many  of 
their  number  as  a  just  description, 
but  most  objectionable  as  a  dis- 


tinctive name,)  are  swayed  by  the 
very  same  impulse.  They  want 
to  be  brought  into  a  closer  neai^ 
ness  to  the  Redeemer;  and  this 
in  respect  both  of  inward  and 
of  outward  righteousness.  They 
object  to  forms,  as  standing  be- 
tween the  man  and  his  God,  or 
they  undervalue  them  as  having 
no  essential  office  in  the  economy 
of  grace.  Let  them  but  read  the 
consecration  prayer  in  the  Com- 
munion Service;  let  them  but 
integrate  the  symbol,  and  so  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  entire  mys- 
tery, withall  theassurancederivable 
from  the  co-presence  of  an  object- 
ive reality,  with  the  corresponding 
truth  within ;  let  them,  in  a  word, 
but  see  the  spiritual  essence  reveal- 
ing itself  in  an  outward  exponent, 
bearing  the  seal  of  Christy  and  the 
outward  exponent  transfigured 
into  the  spiritual  essence,  bearing 
the  sealqf  the  Holy  Ghost;  and 
never,  never  will  they  desert  the 
Lord's  table,  or  hope  to  find  it  where 
it  has  not  been  spread,  or  trust  to  a 
mimic  sacrament,  stamped  with 
no  signet  but  their  own ;  no,  nor 
tamper  in  any  way  with  the 
heavenly  system  of  which  it  forms 
a  part,  either  by  arbitrary  omis- 
sions, incongruous  admixtures,  or 
unworthy  aids.  But  if  there  be 
any  of  that  class  whom  I  am  now 
addressing,  to  whom  nothing  of 
this  applies,  (and  there  are  many,) 
let  them  drop  all  distinctive  appel- 
lations, by  which  they  are  not 
distinguished,  and  rejoin  the  great 
congregation.  Let  them  call  them- 
selves Christians,  churchmen, 
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the  holy  Scriptures  for  salvation*."     But  this  it  is  my 
leading  object  to  support.     I  have  undertaken  to  investi- 
gate within  a  certain  range,  ^*  the  scriptural  character  of 
the  English  Church."   Touching  slightly  on  those  outward 
marks  by  which  the  coincidence  of  the  visible  Church  iu 
this  country,  with  the  Church  of  Christ  as  founded  by  the 
apostles,  is  established,  (not  as  undervaluing  this  line  of 
argument,  but  because  it  has  been  pre-occupied  through- 
out, by  recent  writers  of  far  greater  learning  and  better 
opportunities,)  I  have  endeavoured  to  evince  the  true,  if 
not  perfect  correspondence,  existing  between  the  plaih  ^ 
contained  in  the   New  Testament,  (explained    by,  and 
explaining  the  Old,)  and  the  edifice  actually  reared  before 
our  eyes  in  our  own  land.  Not  as  if  this  plan  had  been  laid 
down  by  the  sacred  writers  in  length,  and  breadth,  and 
height,  so  as  to  be  transferable  by  sensible  admeasure- 
ment.    Something  of  this  is,  indeed,  to  be  discerned, 
sufficient  to  identify  the  superstructure  with  the  founda- 
tion, as  parts  of  the  same  whole;   but  by  no   means 
intended  to  anticipate  all  the  future  stages  of  the  building. 
It  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  Christian  truth,  variously 
set  forth  and  elucidated  in  the  sacred  record,  which  I 
have  maintained  to  be  imaged,  with  edifying  clearness,  in 
the   ministerial  and  sacramental  scheme,  which  I  have 
applied  myself  more  particularly  to  vindicate.     But  if 
this  correspondence  be  essential  to  the  support  of  the 
Church ;  if,  wanting  this  character,  it  is  still  indeed  a 


tholica,  as  opposed  to  heathens, 
sectaries,  and  heretics,  always 
remembering,  that  to  be  a  cathoHc 
iu  England  is  not  to  be  a  Romanisty 
who,  whatever  he  maj  once  have 
been,  or  may  still  be  in  other 
landtr,  in  this  country  is  both  a 
heretic  and  a  schismatic,  carrying 


on  an  aggressive  warfare,  with 
heterodoxy  and  disunion  written 
on  his  banners.  In  other  wordS) 
Jie  comes  to  break  up  whatever 
union  he  finds  establidied,  and  to 
assert  falsehood  in  opposition  to 
the  truth. 
*  Art.  ri. 
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temple,  but  of  idols,  its  altar  desecrated,  and  its  candje- 
stick  removed,  it  is  not  less  necessary  for  the  due  appre- 
ciation and  right  understanding  of  holy  Scripture.  Not 
only  do  we  recognise  in  this  comparison,  the  inestimable 
value  of  Scripture  as  a  witness  for  the  Church,  but  we 
magnify  the  office  of  the  Church,  principally  as  a  witness 
for  Scripture;  a  witness  not  only  testifying  to  the  divinity 
of  the  written  word,  but  pointing  out  its  proper  use,  and 
providing  a  condition  under  which  it  may  be  thrown  wide 
open,  with  perfect  safety,  and  with  universal  benefit.  So 
long  as  a  scriptural  Church  is  amongst  us  in  becoming 
prominence,  to  exhibit  with  silent,  but  most  impressive 
demonstration,  the  general  character  of  revealed  truth, 
the  sacred  volume  may  and  must  have  free  course 
amongst  the  people:  the  substantive  forms  and  legitimate 
influences  of  the  first,  so  guiding  the  free  interpretation 
of  the  second,  as  to  realize  all  the  good,  without  any  of 
the  evil  attributable  to  this  high  privilege.  Not  that 
individuals  will  always  improve  the  precious  talent  thus 
committed  to  their  use.  It  is  expressly  intended  to  try 
our  responsibility,  and  make  our  service  reasonable. 
But  proper  and  sufficient  helps  and  safeguards  are  pro- 
vided, co-extensive  in  operation  with  the  need  and  the 
danger.  The  holy  Book  comes  to  us  unrestricted,  but  not 
alone :  it  is  placed  in  our  hands  by  a  monitress,  ever  at 
hand  and  watchful,  not  to  dictate  its  meaning,  but  to 
suggest  and  recommend  it.  Hence,  this  heavenly  boon, 
though  still  liable  to  abuse,  becomes  on  this  supposition 
an  unmingled  blessing.  On  the  other  hand,  let  the 
Church  be  ever  so  little  set  aside,  and  we  are  quickly 
taught  by  experience  how  far  it  is  from  the  Saviour's  will, 
that  one  of  His  gifts  should  be  seized,  and  the  other 
rejected.     I  count,  therefore,  the  free  circulation  of  the 
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Bible,  and  the  unshackled,  though  not  undirected,  jadg* 
ment  of  individuals  upon  its  Bacred  contents,  to  be  one  of 
the  many  blessings  secured   to  us,  by  the    permanent 
visibility   and    independence   of  the   Christian    Church. 
Now  this  effect  is  due,  not  wholly  or  principally  to  the 
superior  opportunities  enjoyed   by  the  clergy,    both  for 
acquiring  and  communicating  scriptural  knowledgfe, — ^for 
this,  though  an  important,  is  a  variable  co-efficient  in  the 
general  product, — ^but  much  more,  to  the  standing*  expo- 
sition afforded  by  the  necessary  structure  of  the  Church 
itself:  by  all  those  perpetual  observances,  therefore,  fraught 
as  they  are  with  scriptural  meaning,  which  mark  its  apo* 
stolic  original,  but  most  of  all  by  its  sacramental  liturgy. 
This  is  the  general  position.     But  with  respect  to  the 
particular  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
will  the  comfortable  assurance,  which  I  have  shown  to 
be  afforded  by  this  holy  institution,  supersede  the  study 
of  holy  Writ  ?    Will  men  resign  themselves  passively  to 
the  influences  of  an  external  religion,  and  think  that  (Ul 
is  done  ?     It  is  to  counteract  so  fisital  a  delusion  without 
doing  violence  to  the  sacred  economy,  which  we  have 
received  from  our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  without  break- 
ing up  the  long  descended  symbols  of  unity,  on  which  the 
saints  of  God  have  set  their  seals  in  a  perpetual  succes- 
sion, that  this  volume  has  been  written.     Its  practical 
aim  throughout  is  to  show  the  possibility  of  a  f>okintafy 
submission,  and  an  enlightened  teachableness;  to  prove 
that  spiritual  recipiency  and  spiritual  activity  are  inter- 
dependent;  in  other  words,  that  we  must  **work  out  our 
own  salvation,  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  us  both  to 
will  and  to  do."    I  have  defined  religion,  as  the  meeting 
and  union  of  an  outward  revelation  exhibiting  the  free  gift 
of  God  with  the  reason,  will,  and  conscience  of  man.  Now 
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although  both  the  sacraments  and  the  Scriptures  are  to 
be  regarded  as  objective  realities  coming  to,  and  not 
proceeding  from,  the  human  mind,  yet  the  office  of  the 
Church  is,  in  the  first,  to  administer  the  heavenly  grace, 
which  we  are  to  receive  as  a  giflb,  while,  with  the  second, 
she  unfolds  to  us  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be 
made  available.  In  other  words,  the  worth  of  the  sacra- 
ment is  derived  from  the  mystery  which  it  involves,  and 
which,  when  unexplained  by  Scripture,  it  rather  hides 
than  makes  known.  We  need  the  Bible  then  to  make 
us  truly  value  the  Church. 

But  we  may  go  much  further.  I  contend  that  a  new 
life,  an  added  warmth  is  imparted  to  the  reading  of 
Scripture  by  sacramental  doctrines,  to  which  no  language 
can  do  justice.  Is  the  mystic  fire  which  bums  invisibly 
upon  God's  spiritual  altars,  revealed  to  each  individual 
by  the  written  Word  ?  (kindled  it  is  from  heaven,  but 
re-enkindled  for  every  man  through  the  act  of  his  own 
spirit;)  well  does  that  sacred  flame  repay  the  debt,  by 
the  light  and  heat  which  it  throws  back  upon  the  spirit- 
breathing  page  of  God's  written  revelation.  For  what  is 
the  mystery  of  which  we  thus  become  cognizant,  which  we 
can  only  feel  in  knowing,  only  know  in  being  divinely, 
sacramentally  taught  to  feel  ?  "  This  is  my  hody^ — the 
communion  of  my  flesh  and  blood !  Oh !  shall  we  not 
return  from  that  mystic  table  to  feed  upon  the  same 
incarnate  Word,  through  an  awakened  conscience  now 
brought  to  bear  upon  all  the  acts  of  a  renovated  life,  and 
all  the  passions  of  its  particular  tenement?  Shall  not 
the  eternal  Godhead  be  discerned  by  us  in  everything 
that  is  made, — all  creatures,  all  outward  nature,  becoming 
instinct  with  love  and  power,  and  this  visible  order,  this 
beautiful   world,   a  monument  of  Him  by  whom  it  is 
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redeemed  ?  But  above  all,  shall  we  not  experience  a  like 
revival  of  our  faith  in  the  record  of  His  manifested  life; 
and  earthly  sojourn  ?  Assured  of  the  communion,  of  His 
body,  can  I  dare  to  say  with  what  awe-inspiring  enlighten- 
ment, or  again,  with  what  deep  humiliation,  or  again, 
with  what  reverential  love  and  thanksgiving  we  shall 
claim  kindred  with  the  Man  of  sorrows,  seeing  Him  to  be 
our  own,  as  we  follow  his  steps  in  the  Grospel  narrative  ? 
How  shall  we  note  the  minutest  incident,  the  slightest 
action  of  the  divine  Person,  whom  we  recognise  in  so 
high  and  pregnant  a  sense,  as  our  example  ?  With  what 
burning  hearts  shall  we  not  listen  to  His  words  ^? 

But  are  there  not  other  thoughts,  it  will  be  asked,  that 
temper  this  exulting  strain  ?  Is  there  not  another  law  in 
our  members,  still  at  war  with  the  law  of  the  inward 
man,  the  new  and  divine  nature,  to  whom  that  heavenly 
manna,  with  all  the  heavenward  aspirations  which  it  nou* 
rishes,  exclusively  appertains  ?  If  so,  is  it  contort  only 
that  we  need  ?  And  not  first  humiliation,  warning,  chas- 
tisement ?  Alas  !  yes.  If  we  would  rejoice  in  the  Lord 
always,  we  must  also  suffer  with  Him  awhile.  The 
Christian,  like  his  blessed  Master,  passes  through  patience 
to  glory,  though  in  our  actual  pilgrimage  these  two  states 
are  often  interchanged,  and  now  we  ask,  in  trembling 
anxiety,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death?"  and  again  are  enabled  *'to  thank  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  in  the  glad  assurance  that  **  there 
is  now  no  condemnation  for  those  that  are  in  Christ 
Jesus."  **  Not,"  however,  "  as  if  we  had  already  attained," 
or  were  already  perfect ;  but  forgetting  things  behind,  we 
press  forward.  Meanwhile  there  is  much  to  be  done,  and 
much  to  be  endured. 

'  Luke  xxiv.  82. 
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The  Christian,  let  us  be  assured,  is  always  tried. 
This  may  be  conceived  of  outward  or  of  iuAvard  tempta- 
tions: afflictions  sent  from  God,  and  persecution  for 
Christ's  sake ;  or  the  rebellion  of  an  evil  nature,  prostrate 
but  not  destroyed.  What  if  these  be  but  different  aspects 
of  the  same  fact  ?  What  if  grief  be  nothing  else  in  itself 
but  the  plague  of  sin  made  manifest?  We  think  too 
little  of  the  enemy  with  whom  we  have  to  combat ;  and 
whom  not  we,  but  Christ  alone  can  quell :  and  not  Christ 
away  and  elsewhere,  such  is  not  His  will ;  but  very  nigh 
us,  and  in  our  hearts.  Most  true  it  is  that  **  when  we 
were  yet  afar  off  Christ  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to 
bring  us  near  unto  God."  Most  true  it  is  that  the 
Savionr^s  voluntary  passion,  the  proof  and  consequence  of 
His  incarnation,  and  thus  to  follow  the  cause  to  its  effect, 
of  His  vital  union  with  every  believing  man,  anticipates 
the  least  movement  on  our  parts,  and  in  some  sort  com- 
pletes the  death  of  sin ;  that  is,  when  personally  appro- 
priated, it  is  all-efl^tual  to  this  end :  for  death  is  not  yet 
swallowed  up  in  victory.  But  how  is  this  appropriation 
to  be  effected  ?  Must  not  Christ  be  brought  near  to  us 
by  faith,  or  rather  revealed  in  our  hearts,  to  be  on  our 
side,  and  fight  our  battles  there?  And  is  this  mere 
shadow  play  ? 

Let  no  man  deceive  us  with  vain  words.  The  death 
of  sin  is  not  accomplished  without  pain.  Ask  the  Lord's 
faithful  servants  everywhere,  ask  the  saintly  confessor  in 
whatever  school  of  religious  belief  he  may  have  been 
trained,  and  he  will  tell  you  what  his  struggles  with  the 
peccant  nature  which  he  inherits  have  cost  him.  These 
pains,  these  efforts,  the  agony  of  a  repentant  soul — what 
do  they  show?  Are  they  not  the  throes  of  a  myste- 
rious sympathy  with  the  bleeding  Christ,  who  died  that 
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we  might  live, — ^the  strength,   the  merit,  the  ineffiible 

pleading  of  the  Spirit  whom  He  has  sent,  all  Christ's, 

the  sin  with  its  attendant  smart,  the  working  of  death 
within  us,  all  our  own, — ^the  manifestation  of  an  evil 
nature  thus  in  man  rebelling,  thus  through  Christ  sub- 
dued ?     We  think  too  little  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness 
of  sin,  and  hence  we  think  too  little,  or  not  aright,  of 
those  stripes  with  which  we  are  healed.     Oh  !  if  there  be 
one  lure  by  which   the  consciences   of  men  are  more 
fatally  inveigled  than  by  another,  it  is  by  the  notion  that 
the  redemption  wrought  for  them  by  the  Saviour  takes 
its  divine  effect  out  of  themsdves^^-^thBt  it  is  accomplished 
either  by  a  mere  historic  fact,  which  we  read  of  in  the 
Bible,  believe  to  have  happened,  and  so  believing,  make 
effectual  to  our  salvation ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
opera  operata  of  an   outward  service,  whether  Church 
ministrations,  works  of  piety,  or  bodily  penance  ^ 


>  Of  the  first  of  these  I  hare 
alieadj  spoken.  Understood  as 
signifying  and  sealing  a  true,  to- 
luntarj,  spiritual  act  of  the  reci- 
pient himself,  they  are  of  inappre- 
ciable value.  ''Mixed  with  faitb," 
they  become  substantial,  and  realize 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  soul. 
Apart  from  this,  they  are  mere 
jugglery,  of  a  piece  with  masses, 
indulgences,  bead-prayers,  re- 
liques,  crossings,  creepings,  pil- 
grimages, and  the  like. 

Of  the  second,  a  Protestant,  I 
had  almost  said  a  Christian,  can 
entertain  but  one  opinion.  Our 
acceptability  depends  not  at  all  on 
what  we  do^  but  wholly  upon  what 
we  are;  that  is,  upon  what  we  are 
made  by  Christ,  upon  our  state. 
Yet  this  infallibly  reveals  itself  in 
our  outward  life;  while  conversely, 


''good  works  performed  in  futh," 
assert,  and  thus  far  establish  our 
state. 

Of  the  last  I  am  led  to  speak 
particularly  in  relation  to  my  pre- 
sent subject.    Looked  upon  simply 
as  prudential^  it  is  clear  that  bodUj 
self-denials  have  a  sphere  of  use- 
fulness.     The    authority    of   St 
Paul  appears  conclusive  on  this 
point,   if  indeed  it  be  not  self- 
evident.     They  are   consequently 
within  the  province  of  a  Church  to 
ordain.    They  will  be  imposed  by 
every  sincere  believer  on  himself 
conscientiously,  in  proportion  to  his 
need ;  and  may,  though  not  with- 
out great  caution,  be  recommended 
in  general  terms  to  others.     But 
the  moment  they  pass  this  line, 
the  moment  they  are  regarded  as 
in  any  degree  meritorious,  or  con-< 
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But  while  I  reject  and  reprobate  these  outward  sub- 
stitutes, do  I  insinuate  that  the  inward  sufferings  of  the 
believer  are  in  any  way  the  cause  or  special  instruments 
of  his  salvation  ?    Far  from  it.    Christ  is  the  cause, — ^faith 
the  condition  or  medium  of  our  safety,  as  St.  Paul  declares, 
••  By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faithj'  "which  works  by 
love;" — so  that  every  act  done  in  faith,  (and  patient  endu- 
rance is  itself  an  act,)  may  in  some  sort  be  regarded  as  an 
instrument  employed  by  the  Spirit  in  the  process  of 
sanctification  ;-^without  which,  to  what  end  are  we  justi- 
fied?    Prayers,  sacraments,  charitable  deeds,  obedience  to 
our  heavenly  Father's  will— these  we  know  carry  with 
them  an  especial  blessing;  and  who   shall  aflSrm  that 
penitent  tears  may  not  be  rendered  mediately  influential 
in  washing  out  the  stain  of  guilt — Christ  conveying  to 
them  this  virtue,  by  His  Spirit,  as  signs  and  fruits  of  the 
faith  from  which  they  spring.     But  it  is  not  of  this  that 
I  speak*. 

I  wish  not  simply  to  admit,  but  to  insist,  with  the 
fourth  Article,  that  "  we  are  accounted  righteous  before 
God  only  for  the  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 


tributire  in  themselves,  to  the 
death  of  sin,  they  become  not  onlj 
vain,  but  idolatrous  and  sinful, 
•*  J5y  grace  are  we  saved^  through 
ffutb,  and  that  not  oi  oartelTes.*^ 
To  regard  the  flesh,  the  material 
pult>  itself,  as  an  evil  nature  which 
must  be  bruited  and  macerated, 
that  it  maj  release  the  spirit  which 
it  holds  entangled,  and  so  permit 
it  to  pursue  its  dirine  operations 
imimpeded,  what  is  this  but  the 
dark  Manichcean  heresy  Tulgarized 
and  reduced  to  practice  ?  Surely 
it  is  the  carnal  will^  itself  a  spirit, 


<f)p6vrjfjLa  aapKos^  the  mind  of  the  I  action  is  the  form  of  faith. 


flesh  which  is  enmity  against  God. 
Rom.  riii.  7* 

^  This  is  not  a  distinction  with- 
out a  difi^erence.  While  we  re- 
cognise Christ  as  the  sole  cause, 
and  fSsuth  as  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  our  well-being,  it  is  an 
encouragement  suitable  to  our  pre- 
sent state  to  be  assured  that  our 
good  works  are  a  medium  through 
which  grace  is  imparted,  and  the  joy 
of  heaven  won.  "Well  dotie^  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord."  Matt.  xxv.  23. 
If  £uth  he  the  life  of  action,  then 
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Christ,  aud  not  for  our  own  works  and  deservings ;''  these 
merits  being  transferred  to  us,  in  full  tale,  without  let  or 
diminution,  by  faith  alone ;  but  then  I  hold  with  the  ninth 
Article,   that   the  infection  of  our  fallen   nature  doth 
remain,  yea,  in  them  that  are  regenerated,  whereby  the 
lust  of  the  flesh  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God.     Now 
this  is  a  state   under  which  we  cannot  enjoy  perfect 
repose.     A  rest,  we  are  told,  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God,  but  it  is  not  yet  attained.     Hence  a  perpetual  con- 
test.    And   the  pains  and  sorrows  with  which  this  is 
attended,  however  they  may  be  made  by  the  divine 
blessing,  instrumental  in  carrying  on  the  conflict,  I  notice 
in   this  connexion,  simply  as  setting  forth   the  deadly 
nature  of  sin,  and  the  character  of  that  resistance  through 
which  it  is  to  be  overcome.     Can  we  suppose  that  when 
the  Saviour  required  His  disciple  to  deny  himself,  and 
take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  Him,  He  spoke  exclusively 
of  outward  hardship,  and  not  much  more  of  the  broken  and 
contrite  heart — ^the  pains  to  which  the  body  of  sin  is 
naturally  subject,  and  from  which  we  cannot  be  wholly 
relieved  till  it  be  wholly  abolished  ?     Does  not  St  Paul 
himself  instruct  us  to  '^  glory  in  tribulation"  as  a  state  of 
holy  discipline  ? 

And  is  not  this  lesson  taught  us  in  the  great  paschal 
mystery  ?  Is  it  not  a  sacrifice  which  we  there  comme- 
morate and  make  our  own  ?  Are  we  not  there  expressly 
admonished,  and  through  faith,  (asserting  our  part  in  the 
sufiering  Lamb,)  divinely  enabled  to  crucify  our  sinful 
lusts,  that  we  may  at  length  present  ourselves  a  self- 
oblation,  holy,  and  acceptable  unto  the  Lord  ? 

So  shall  we  trace  the  Saviour,  tearful  and  bleeding, 
through  type  and  prophecy,  a  stricken  lamb,  a  man  of 
sorrows,  till  we  come  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  there  to  rest 
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awhile ;  not  as  if  He  were  not  to  revive  and  ascend  to 
heaven,  nor  as  if  the  ever-blessed  efffects  of  that  awfnl 
passion  were  not  to  be  made  our  own  through  faith,  but 
that  we  may  truly  kpow  what  the  burden  is  which  we 
throw  down  there.  Then,  when  we  know  ourselves  to  be 
crucified  with  Christ,  we  may  boldly  declare  that  we  live 
in  Him. 

After  this  shall  it  be  said,  that  the  use  of  sacraments 
leads  to  formalism  ?  That  they  induce  an  undue  reliance 
on  outward  means,  and  thus  eventually  supplant  the  very 
realities  which  they  are  supposed  and  intended  to  support? 
Freely  must  we  avow,  and  carefully  remember,  that  the 
most  precious  gifts  of  God  are  precisely  those  which  are 
most  liable  to  misuse  and  perversion.  The  food  on  which 
we  live  is  the  occasion  of  gluttony  and  disease;  the 
medicines  by  which  we  are  healed,  in  the  hands  of  the 
unskilful  or  malicious  become  deadly  poison.  Rightly 
used,  the  mysterious  ordinances  of  the  Church  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  substitutes  for  that  grace  which  they 
indicate,  and  which,  when  ^*  mixed  with  faith '"  in  the 
recipient,  they  actually  procure.  They  are  means,  not 
ends ;  and  when  thus  used,  they  shed  a  gracious  influence 
over  the  whole  life,  perpetuating,  as  it  were,  the  solemn 
act  of  celebration  in  its  permanent  effect.  Thus  the  use 
of  baptism  is  not  to  inspire  the  Christian  with  such 
confidence  in  his  regenerate  state,  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  further  means  and  continued  exertion. 
Rather,  when  he  contrasts  his  apparent  state, — the  weak- 
ness under  which  he  still  faints,  the  sins  with  which  he  is 
still  encumbered,  the  guilt  and  condemnation  to  which  the 
natural  man  is  still  subject,  and  he  himself  in  so  far  as  he 
is  yet  camal,^-when  he  contrasts  this,  his  apparent  and 
actual  state,  with  the  high  privileges  and  arduous  duties 
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to  which  he  is  introduced  by  baptismi  he  is  only  not 
driven  to  despair.     He  is  regenerate;  of  this  he  is  sacra- 
mentally  assured,  that  is  to  say,  he  has  God's  word  for  it 
Here  is  a  ground  of  hope,  the  moment  it  is  accepted  as 
such.    Begin  when  he  will,  come  to  himself  when  he 
may,  this  divine  change  must  still  have  preceded.     But 
**  be  ye  transformed  in  the  renewing  of  your  minds,"  is 
still  a  command  imperative  upon  those  who  have  been 
bom  again  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  and  in  fact  upon  these 
alone.    The  change  of  which  baptism  is  the  seal  and 
token,  must  be  perpetually  renewed.    Here  then  is  a 
ground  of  prayer,  of  humiliation,  and  of  spiritual  earnest- 
ness,  not  without  emotions  of  serious  alarm.     He  bc^ns 
to  work  out  his  salvation  tvith  fear  and  trembUng.     And 
again,  is  it  only  at  the  Lord's  table  that  we  are  to  seek 
communion  with  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  our  fellow- 
members  ?     Nay,  the  solemn  act  to  which  we  are  then 
parties,  is  but  a  prominent  and  representative  instance  of 
that  ceaseless  intercourse,   which  every  religious  duty 
serves,  in  its  degree,  to  promote  and  cherish, — ^the  ground 
of  all  faith,  the  object  of  all  hope,  the  occasion  of  all 
charity;  an  instance,  however,  on  which  God  Himself 
has  set  His  seal,  that  the  assurance  which  He  alone  can 
give,  conveyed  in   that   holy  rite,  as  by  an  authentic 
instrument,  may  send  us  on  our  way  rejoicing, — ^prepared 
to  dwell  with  our  Lord  always, — ^to  communicate  with 
our  brethren  in  all  things, — ^to  walk  not  after  the  flesh, 
but  after  the  Spirit, — and  make  of  life  itself  a  perpetual 
Eucharist. 

And  will  this  lull  the  conscience  to  a  fidse  peace? 
will  not  the  contradictions,  observable  between  our  actual 
walk  and  the  life  which  we  live  in  the  flesh,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  rather  tend  to 
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awaken  us  from  the  sleep  of  death,  while  we  see  before 
us  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  and  look  forward  to  the  fearful 
prospeotive  of  final  reprobation?  Will  not  baptismal 
privileges  neglected,  the  Lord's  body  not  distinguished, 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  profaned,  will  not  the 
consciousness  of  these  offences  scatter  our  supine  reli- 
ance on  outward  means,  as  the  mists  of  night  before  the 
morning  breeze?  say  rather,  as  the  exhalations  of  a 
pestilent  marsh  before  the  cleansing  whirlwind?  Will 
not  these  words  of  the  apostle  set  themselves  in  array 
before  us:  "It  is  impossible  for  those  who  were  once 
enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and 
were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted 
the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come,  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  unto 
repentance ;  seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of 
God  afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shamed" 

Thus,  if  in  weighing  this  soul-concerning  matter,  we 
hold  the  scales  of  the  sanctuary  with  an  unsteady  hand, 
the  tongue  of  the  balance  is  as  likely  to  incline  to  one 
side  as  the  other,  and  the  sacraments  be  regarded  as 
ministers  of  despair,  rather  than  as  messengers  of  hope. 
But  we  "  account  that  the  long-suffering  of  our  Lord  is 
salvation* ,^^  Again,  we  hear  ourselves  invited  to  receive 
these  solemn  pledges  of  divine  mercy ;  and  in  so  doing  to 
renew  our  own  vows,  and  enter,  as  it  were,  afresh  into 
covenant  with  our  God.  Again,  we  hear  ourselves 
commanded  and  encouraged  to  "  put  off  concerning  the 
former  conversation  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  accord- 
ing to  the  deceitful  lusts ;  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit 
of  our  mind  ;'*  and  so  to  "  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness'." 

>Heb.  ?i.  4— 6.  «  2  Pet.  iii.  15.  »  Eph.  iv.  22— 24. 
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And  we  know  that  this  precept  could  not  be  addressed  to 
us,  if  the  ground  of  our  renovation  were  not  already 
within  us, — if  the  means  of  our  renovation  were  not  still 
accessible.  So  may  we  hope  to  grow  in  grace,  being 
gradually  perfected  with  the  saints,  our  brethren,  througli 
that  work  of  the  ministry,  by  which  the  body  of  Christ  is 
edified,  till  **  we  come  to  the  unity  of  the  fiiith,  and  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  ^ 

>  Eph.  ir.  13. 
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ON  TRADITION  AND  EPISCOPAL  SUCCESSION. 


Semler  in  his  Ecdmastical  History ^  speaking  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  the  second  century^has  the  following  remark: 
— "  Exstiterunt  autem  hie  ibi  {Alea^andri^s,  RomcB)  scholae, 
ut  aliorum  philosophorum ;  et  presbyteri  Christianam  doc- 
trinam  tradebant  eo  mode,  qui  a  philosophorum  more 
non  multum  abhorrebat.  Hinc  fjLvtmjplav  disciplina,  et 
discrimen  i^toriptov^  catechumenorum,  et  iatorkpiav,  hac 
ratione  igitur  pro  audientium  indole  et  consilii  exse« 
quendi  opportunitate  non  solum  docendi  modus  fuit  liber, 
sed  et  doctrinarum  non  una  aut  simillima  descriptio; 
non  erat  externa  auctoritas,  quse  consensum  imperaret. 
Eligebant,   quod   videbatur    maxime  Xo^i^kov^  p^i/cr^/^oi/ 

This  ^*  heterodox  theologian/'  by  concealing  half  the 
fact  falsifies  the  whole.  If  there  were  no  external 
authority  in  the  second  century,  and  such  a  variety  of 
doctrine  as  is  here  intimated,  the  Church  must  have 
sadly  declined  from  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  by 
St.  Paul ' ;  and  we  may  indeed  be  grateful  to  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  for  recalling  Christianity  to  the  scriptural 


>  1  Cor.  xi.  16,  23 ;  xir.  33. 
1  Tim.  iii.  15.  Gtd.  i.  8.  If  the 
flock  be  boand  in  conscience  to 
obey  their  pastor  %  the  pastor  is 
similarly  circumstanced  with  regard 
to  his  bishop,  that  is  to  the  entire 
Church:  else  we  should  have  a 
*  Heb«  xiii.  17. 


pope,  not  merely  in  every  diocese, 
but  in  every  parish.  Catholicity 
without  a  fixed  pastorate  is  a  mero 
dream,  a  latent  potency,  which 
would  not  be  latent  if  it  really 
existed.  A  pastorate  without  an 
external  catholicity,  would  be  an 
aggregation  of  petty  tyrannies,  and 
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standard,  and  replacing  the  Church  on  the  foundation  of 
the  prophets  and  apostles.  But  whatever  freedom  of 
discipline  may  have  prevailed,  (and,  doubtless,  all  the 
resources  of  the  human  mind  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Christian  scheme,  both  at  its  first  promulgation,  and 
at  this  early  period  of  its  establishment,)  the  mode  in 
which  the  judgment  of  the  Church  was  formed  must  have 
been  hr  different  from  that  here  de8cribed< 

Add  to  Semler's  three  measures  irapdBorop,  and  xeiOo- 
\iKoy,  or  rather  place  them  first.  They  delivered  first  of 
all  that  which  they  had  received,  explaining  and  reootn-* 
mending,  but  not  inventing  or  selecting  the  doctrines 
which  they  taught,  by  all  the  lights  with  which  a  gracious 
Providence  had  supplied  them,  by  an  appeal  to  reason 
ftnd  conscience,  by  considerations  of  moral  and  political 
expediency,  and  by  that  refined  spiritual  analysis  which, 
under  proper  guidance,  transcribed  the  Boole  of  Grod  in 
letters  of  light,  and  gave  to  the  outer  walls  of  the  sanc- 
tuary the  translucence  of  crystal,  but  which,  when  released 
from  the  "  external  authority ^  by  which  the  great  body  of 
believers  were  guided,  passed,  not  gradually^  but  by  a 
sudden  leap,  into  a  bold,  an  impious,  an  heretical^  and  most 
extravagant  cabbala.     Thus  much  of  simple  tradition. 

Subsequently,  as  the  distance  from  the  fountain-^head 
increased,  and  the  separate  rills  into  which  the  main  stream 
was  divided,  began  to  exhibit  a  variety  of  appearance, 


every  congregation  an  independent 
state,  like  the  Attic  demtn  before 
they  ivere  confederated  by  Theseus 
—always  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  a  prey  to  every  foreign  invader. 
The  first  is  a  government  without 
an  executive,  that  is,  an  anarchy. 
The  second  is  an  executive  with* 


tism.  I  have  spoken  of  parishes, 
but  the  same  reasoning  applies  to 
dioceses,  or  patriarchates.  A  re« 
cognised  catholicity  is  the  only 
condition  of  freedom.  It  is  the 
punetum  indifferent  between  an* 
thority  and  independence*— lA 
popular  language,  the  happy  mMO 


out  a  parliament,  that  is,  a  despo- 1  between  slavery  and  licence. 
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arguing  a  difference  of  quality,  they  extended  the  sphere 
of  their  observation.  They  instituted  a  general  compa* 
lison.  That  which  was  peculiar  to  each  was  rightly 
deemed  a  mark  of  impurity ;  the  genuine  characteristics 
must  be  common.  Hence  the  golden  rule  so  neatly 
worded  by  the  good  monk  of  Lirins,  *'Quod  semper,  quod 
ubique^  quod  ab  omnibus."  This  then  is  catholic  tradition. 

But  this  is  itself  an  idecu  Absolute  universality  is, 
indeed,  a  measure  of  absolute  truth,  and  has  often  been 
cited  in  evidence  by  heathen  philosophers,  to  prove  the 
existence  of  an  unseen  power,  and  a  future  state  of  beings 
We  may  add  that  it  bears  full  testimony  to  the  fall  of 
man,  and  to  the  Noaohic  deluge.  But  how  ?  Shall  we 
pretend  to  arrive  either  at  the  great  doctrines  and  histo- 
rical facts,  adumbrated  in  the  traditional  worship,  the 
legendary  annals,  and  primitive  philosophy  of  all  ancient 
nations  by  eliminating  whatever  is  peculiar,  and  retaining 
only  that  which  is  universal  ?  Will  a  single  shred  of  the 
original  fabric  remain  after  the  process  ?  Shall  we  trace 
any  one  outline  of  the  prototype,  however  slight  in  all  its 
representatives  ? 

Yet  having  in  our  minds  the  original  type,  from  which 
all  these  most  imperfect  copies  are  taken,  we  discern  the 
resemblance  in  each,  and  are  convinced  of  its  existence, 
not  as  an  idea  alone,  but  as  an  outward  and  substantive 
reality.  From  what  original  this  type  is  itself  derived, 
whether  from  tradition  or  direct  revelation,  whether  from 
within  or  from  without;  whether  it  have  been  already 
laid  up,  as  a  recognised  possession,  in  the  mind,  and  only 
wait  to  be  applied,  or  be  discovered,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
process  of  investigation, — awakened,  as  from  a  long 
sleep,  we  know  not  how,  when  to  our  own  surprise  and,  I 
need  not  say,  deh'ght,  we  find  the  chaos  of  outward  facts 
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reduced  to  order  and  harmony, — ^this  is  another  question. 
In  every  case,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  conscience,  we  add  to 
our  faith,  knowledge ;  if  not,  it  may  be  better  to  say,  that 
we  make  our  anticipations  certain. 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  was  required  by  the  early 
Church,  or,  indeed,  by  the  Church  at  all  times.  Thej 
were  in  possession  of  the  type, — not  a  slumbering  idea 
buried  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart,  beneath  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  humanity,  not  'Hhe  desire  of  all 
nations"  yearning  with  unsatified  impatience  for  the 
coming  of  Jesus, — ^but  a  clear  outward  revelation,  unre^ 
servedly  accepted,  if  not  fully  received,  and  thus  having 
both  an  objective  and  subjective  reality  in  eveiy  Christian 
congregation  through  the  world. 

Now  I  by  no  means  affirm  that "  the  form  of  doctrine," 
**once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  is  absolutely  unable  to 
propagate  itself  by  simple  tradition;  reason  and  conscience 
continually  re-asserting  the  truth  in  the  minds  of  men, 
and  thus  tending  to  preserve  its  outward  and  embodied 
representations ;  especially  when  it  has  wrought  out  for 
itself  a  channel  with  fixed  banks,  in  which  to  take  its  his- 
torical course ;  and  when  to  that  inherent  potency  by 
which  its  visible  character  is  determined,  the  pressure  of 
outward  circumstances  is  added,  and  the  gentle  co'mpul^ 
sion  of  habit :  nay,  I  will  never  deny,  nor  doubt  that  the 
power  of  divine  truth  having  been  once  experienced, 
whether  in  the  mind  of  an  individual,  or  in  that  of  a 
nation,  (which  by  the  interlinking  of  its  generations,  if  in 
no  other  way,  preserves  both  a  moral  and  intellectual 
personality,)  tends  to  heal  its  own  wounds,  and  repair  its 
own  losses ;  for  to  this,  the  native  elasticity  of  the  truth, 
we  must  attribute  the  first  effort  of  the  Reformation: 
and  who  shall  presume  to  say  how  far  under  the  influence 
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of  the  Spirit  this  re-enlightenment  might  be  carried?  But, 
alas!  how  many  counter-influences  are  constantly  at  work! 
how  fatally  the  world  and  the  flesh  co-operate  with  the 
mysterious  power  of  the  evil  one,  first,  to  chill  the  love, 
and  then  to  dim  the  vision  of  God's  pure  and  spiritual 
word ;  and  then,  though  the  truth  itself  be  immutable, 
its  outward  symbol,  the  Church,  loses  a  portion  of  its 
vitality,  which  is  immediately  supplied  by  the  ever  active 
spirit  of  falsehood.     Gradually,  but  quickly,  "  the  form  of 
its  countenance  is  changed."    The  halo  which  marked  its 
heavenly  origin,  fades  from  its  brow,  and  a  coronet  of 
earthly  splendour  takes  its  place.     And  if  we  take  the 
course  of  time  into  the  account,  to  recur  to  the  meta- 
phor employed  above,   the  banks   which   confined   the 
stream  within  its  proper  bed  imperceptibly  give  way,  its 
course  is  altered,  yet  wears  the  appearance  of  an  unde- 
viating  sameness;  and  then  the  same  influences  which 
once  gave  fixedness  to  the  truth,  are  no  less  effectual  to 
give  permanence  to  error. 

Thus  have  I  shown  that  notwithstanding  the  natural 
tendency  of  revealed  truth  to  assert  its  own  outward 
existence,  this  is  liable  to  be  overborne  by  the  opposing 
forces  of  the  world,  and  actually  does  give  way  almost 
immediately,  whenever  it  is  left  to  itself.  Let  us  now 
inquire  what  correctives  have  been  provided  by  God's  pro- 
vidence to  remedy  an  evil,  by  which,  if  unresisted,  His 
merciful  purposes  would  be  not  simply  thwarted,  but 
insuperably  barred.  First  in  time  is  that  catholic  com- 
parison of  which  I  have  spoken  above.  Each  particular 
Church  compared  its  own  irapdBoTovj  vrith  the  traditions  of 
other  Churches.  Now  if  the  golden  rule  had  been 
lUeraUjf  applied, — ^if  nothing  had  been  retained  but  that 
which  was  held  everywhere,  always,  and  by  all, — it  is 
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quite  clear  that  the  substance  of  the  faith  must  have  been 
given  up,  article  by  article,  till  the  whole  was  annihilated : 
for  every  Gospel  truth  was  confronted  at  its  first  appear- 
ance by  a  particular  heresy ;  and  to  except  the  heretics  is 
to  beg  the  question.  The  object  was  to  ascertain  who 
these  were.  Yet  the  presence  of  one  common  type  was  to 
be  detected  in  each,  to  which  they  are  all  more  or  less 
conformed,  and  from  which  they  all  more  or  less  varied ; 
for  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  seal  of  God's  truth  left 
a  perfect  impression  anywhere.  This  common  type  is  the 
KaOoKiKhvf  rightly  deemed  the  original ;  and  those  copies 
the  most  authentic  which  most  nearly  correspond  to  it 
Thus  we  see  that  this  famous  maxim,  like  all  others  of  any 
value,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  symbol  of  an  idea.  Taken 
according  to  the  letter,  it  is  inapplicable  in  any  case: 
ideally  interpreted  it  mggests  a  rule  of  practice  of  uni« 
versal  application.     But  to  proceed. 

The  process  which  I  have  described,  was,  of  course^ 
not  carried  on  by  single  Churches  exclusively,  for  th^r 
private  guidance,  still  less  by  individuals  as  a  method  of 
ascertaining  the  truth.  It  was  taken  up  in  common^  and 
the  results  comniitted  to  formal  documents,  for  the  use  of 
those  who  should  come  after.  The  widest  collations  of 
this  kind,  carry  with  them  the  highest  authorityi  as  tbo 
judgment  of  eecumenical  councils,  representing  the  whold 
Church;  but  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  equally  correct 
results  were  not  to  be  obtained  within  a  much  smaller 
sphere  of  observation ;  or  on  the  other  hand  that  the  most 
perfectly^and  extensively  convened  assembly  presents  nlofs 
than  an  approximate  exponent  of  catholicity.  We  shall 
equally  err  in  slighting  their  decisions,  and  in  deemitag 
them  in&llible*.    We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  measure 

.         .  *  Artiole  xxi. 
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though  ideally  perfect,  has  ever  been  perfectly  applied ; 
nor  yet  to  doubt  its  practical  use  and  necessity  because 
it  still  leaves  some  room  for  individual  judgment  and 
responsibility. 

This,  then,  is  th^  first  rectifying  principle  by  which  the 
purity  of  Gospel  truth  is  to  be  preserved:  but  this  of  itself 
would  have  been  utterly  Insufficient.  Taken  singly,  it 
labours  under  this  capital  defect.  It  supposes  the  exami- 
ners already  in  possession  of  the  truth.  No  synod  of 
divines  ever  met  with  impartial  mind  prepared  to  deter- 
mine the  matter  in  question  by  a  fair  induction  irom 
evidence.  Each  produced  his  ovm  pre-coneeption-^his 
oven  particular  type,  and  the  cause  was  decided  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  sometimes  a  very  small  one.  If  any 
were  induced  to  alter  their  opinions  it  was  by  j^r  ai^gur 
ment;  but  in  general  every  one  came  to  teach,  few,  if 
any,  to  learn.  The  greatest  and  best  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  came  deeply  convinced  that  they  were  already  in 
possession  of  catholic  truth,  whatever  submission  they  may 
have  yielded  to  the  voice  of  the  majority.  We  may  believe 
the  divine  blessing  to  rest  in  general  upon  this  method  of 
investigation;  but  as  it  does  not  constitute,  so  neither  does 
it  discover  the  truth.  At  the  best,  it  merely  ascertains, 
fixes,  preserves  it.  It  proceeds  upon  the  supposition,  that 
the  miyority  are^  in  fiict,  possessors  of  that  common  type, 
which  is  the  only  ^nie  measure  of  the  truth.  But  if  this 
were  once  lost,  it  could  never  bo  recovered,  except  by  a 
fresh  revelation,  any  more  than  the  doctrines  of  a  supreme 
being,  or  ft  future  state--*-th6  Mi  of  mi^n,  or  the  future 
advent  of  ft  Redeemer,  could  have  been  ascertained,  inde«- 
pendeuitly  of  the  Bible,  by  a  council  gathered  from  all 
the  states  and  tribes  of  heathen  imtiquity.  Indeed,  had 
not  the  idea  already  assumed  a  distinct  form  in  the  minds 
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of  individual  inquirers,  the  question  could    never  have 
been  stirred,  nor  the  evidence  collected. 

But  blessed  be  God,  the  Gospel  type  can  never  be 
lost.  Long  before  the  era  of  general  councils,  the  prin- 
cipal writings  of  the  New  Testament  had  obtained  uni- 
versal currency,  and  very  soon  afterwards,  the  sacred 
canon,  or  collected  volume  of  Scripture,  was  definitively 
settled.  How  this  was  effected  is  not  now  the  question* 
We  know  that  it  v^as,  in  fact,  accepted  by  the  Church  as 
a  genuine  and  authentic  record  of  the  original  revelation. 
Thenceforth  then  the  evangelical  type  was  contained,  not 
as  heretofore  in  the  tradition  of  separate  Churches  so 
liable  to  adulteration,  nor  in  the  collective  tradition  of 
all  Churches,  from  which,  if  once  lost,  it  could  never 
have  been  recovered;  still  less  in  the  minds  of  indi- 
vidual men,  to  be  efl&ced,  or  disfigured  by  every  kind 
of  extraneous  influence,  but  in  a  permanent  form,  of  all 
others  the  most  secure  from  mutability,  and  the  most 
easy  of  consultation. 

Thus  we  have  in  the  Scriptures  an  exponent  of  the 
truth  far  more  surely  fixed,  and  in  many  respects  far  more 
adequately  expressive  than  any  of  the  other  forms  in  which 
it  is  traditionally  preserved.  I  say  nmre  surely  fixed ;  but 
here  several  important  considerations  preisent  themselves. 
The  variable  character  which  attaches  even  to  the  toritten 
monuments  of  antiquity,  (for  the  best  preserved,  and  best 
considered  texts  are  still  in  parts  unsettled,)  is  in  the 
sacred  wHtings  of  our  most  holy  faith  so  slight,  that  it 
may,  for  the  most  part»  be  practically  neglected.  In 
nothing  do  we  see  the  working  of  a  catholic  economy 
animated,  however  imperfectly,  by  a  catholic  spirit  more 
strikingly  than  in  this :  for  from  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  the  sacred  volume  was  originally  disseminated  and 
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tnultiplied,  an  amount  of  uncertainty  might  Lave  been 
expected  to  arise,  which  would  have  materially  lessened 
its  value.  We  owe  St  to  a  special  providence,  exhibited 
in  the  results  of  a  scheme  far  wiser  than  the  wit  of  man 
could  have  devised,  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is 
as  nothing.  Yet  the  doubt  which  has  always  hung  over 
a  few  not  wholly  unimportant  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, proves  that  it  exists  as  an  appreciable  quantity,  which 
the  critical  inquiries  of  learned  men,  conducted  in  a  really 
philosophical  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  spirit,  may  indeed 
diminish,  but  which  never,  we  may  presume,  can  be  entirely 
removed.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Greek  Testament  of  Con- 
stantinople, or  Alexandria,  was  not,  literatim  and  verbatim^ 
the  Greek  Testament  of  Bome.  Which  of  these  was  the 
infallible  testf  The  Church  of  Rome  cut  the  gordian  knot, 
by  giving  this  character  to  a  translation  of  their  own.  But 
we  have  not  so  learned  Christ,  It  will  readily  be  admitted 
that  the  sacred  original  is  that  common  tjfpe  from  which 
each  of  the  above  recensions  was  taken,  which  is  con- 
tained more  or  less  perfectly  in  every  one  of  its  copies^ 
without  being  identical  with  any,  but  to  be  collated  from 
all,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  catholic  type  of  the 
Church  itself  is  determined.  And,  in  fact,  the  very  same 
measures  of  universality  have  been  applied,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis^ to  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testaments  with 
signal,  but  we  can  never  hope  to  say  complete  success. 
The  Greek  Testament  of  Stephens,  is  not  punctuatim  that 
of  Mill,  of  Griesbach,  or  of  Bloomfield.  Each  varies  a 
little  from  its  predecessor,  now  backwards,  now  forwards ; 
now  this  way,  now  that.  Still  the  original  letter — a 
transcript  of  the  autograph,  exact  in  every  word  and 
syllable — exists  for  us  as  an  idea,  of  which  we  have 
many  exponentBf  by  any  one  of  which  it  is  adequately 
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represented,  though  it   be  absolutely  coiacident  with 
none. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  same  variableness,  abstractedlj 
considered, — ^is  predioable  both  of  the  sacred  book,  which 
we  read,  and  the  holy  Church  which  we  see, — the  same 
sort  of  variableness,  but  so  different  in  degree^  that  the 
former  may,  in  general  practice,  be  taken  as  a  fixed  mea- 
sure of  the  latter.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
high  comparative  fixedness  of  the  scriptural  text  is  owing 
to  a  similar  tendency  in  the  Church  itself;  nay,  to  the 
direct  instrumentality  of  the  Church,  not  merely  as  fur- 
nishing a  continual  supply  of  duly  qualified  investigaton^ 
but  as  controlling  them,  yet  without  compulsion,  by  an 
influence  ever  tending  to  unity  and  general  conservation : 
of  the  Church,  therefore,  as  a  spiritual  potitt/^  vindicating 
its  own  identity  in  that  of  its  component  parts,  and 
necessary  adjuncts.  Here  then  is  a  mutual  action,  the 
necessity  and  extent  of  which  become  still  more  apparent, 
when  we  take  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  into  account, 
and  remember  that  this  also  is  guided  by  the  same  catholic 
principles. 

But  again,  to  treat  this  subject  practically,  we  must» 
in  some  measure,  identify  the  written  word  with  the 
English  Bible,"^the  only  Scriptures  accessible  to  the 
great  mass  of  our  countr3rmen, — the  only  Scriptures  con- 
sulted by  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  trust,  (as  they 
imagine,)  to  this  book  alone  for  their  salvation,  not 
merely  in  contradistinction,  but  in  opposition  to  the 
visible  Church.  To  these  persons  the  smallest  variable- 
ness, not  simply  in  the  original  text,  but  in  their  versioii 
of  it,  is  a  matter  of  infinite  moment,  because  Aey  cannot 
be  assured  either  of  its  nature,  or  extent.  Now  a  trans- 
lation >  put  forth  under  the  authority  even  of  a  ChuKh 
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commiflsion  at  the  present  day,  would  not  be  exactly 
tantamount  to  the  immortal  work  bequeathed  to  us  by 
Bishop  Andrews  and  his  associates,  Ho\f ever  trifling  the 
difference,  and  it  would  be  very  trifling,  it  destroys  the 
absolute  fixedness  of  the  one  only  exponent  of  Gospel 
truth  existing  out  of  the  Church,  and  demonstrates  the 
necessity  of  some  authority  independent  of  Scripture,  if 
only  to  point  out  how  small  the  defect  really  is. 

The  question  then  returns  upon  us,  does  this  slight, 
this  all  but  evanescent  variableness,  diminish  the  value 
either  of  the  original  text,  or  of  its  current  representative? 
I  presume  to  think  the  vefy  r^erse.  It  shows  the 
nature  of  the  divine  gift  which  we  have  received,  pointing 
out  both  what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  not,  and  in  this  way 
suggesting  its  proper  use,  while  it  reminds  us  in  many  ways 
of  the  office  of  that  Church  by  whom  this  sacred  repertory 
of  revealed  knowledge  was  first  authenticated,  and  has 
ever  since  been  preserved.  If  there  be  any  one  verse  in 
the  gospels  or  epistles,  involving  matter  either  of  fact  or 
doctrine,  or  even  a  devotional  phrase*,  and  capable  of 


*  As  an  instance  of  the  first, 
take  the  subscriptions  to  the  apos- 
tolic epistles ;  of  the  second,  1  John 
iy.8(the  three  heavenly  witnesses); 
Bnd  of  the  third,  Matt.  vi.  13  (the 
doxologj  appended  to  the  Lord's 
prayer).  The  narratire  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adulteiy,  (John 
viii.  1< — 11,  with  the  last  clause  in 
chap,  vii.)  is  another  case  in  point. 
Of  the  genuineness  of  this  truly 
diyine  passage,  there  can  indeed  be 
no  reasonable  AouhU  That  such  an 
illustration  of  the  Sarioui^s  wisdom 
und  goodness,  marked  by  so  pro- 
found and  peculiar  an  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  scheme, 
should  bare  been  originated  by  any 


uninspired  man — and  the  same 
man  capable  of  an  impious  forgery, 
is  utterly  incredible.  On  the  other 
hand,  whether  we  regard  the  nexus 
senieniiarumj  the  wording  of  the 
original  Greek,  the  authority  of 
manuscripts,  and  aboye  all,  the 
silence  ot  the  early  Fathers,  inclu- 
ding Chrysostomi  its  authenticity 
will  oyer  remain  questionable.  To 
suppose  that  the  ancient  homilisti^ 
in  trayelling  through  the  Gospel  by 
St.  Johui  with  one  consent  passed 
oyer  this  passage,  if  it  were  found 
in  their  copies,  is  to  impute  to  them 
the  most  egregious  and  unaccount- 
able folly.  If  they  thought  it 
likely   to   bo   misinterpreted,   bo 
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being  cited  in  this  behalf,  as  of  scriptural  authority ;  if,  I 
say,  there  be  one  such  verse  of  doubtful  authenticity,  we 
may  be  led  by  this  alone  to  suspect  that  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ  has  not  been  so  committed  to  any  one  chaimel 
of  communication,  as  to  supersede  every  other.   And  again, 
"when  we  remember  that  a  vernacular  text  must  ever  be 
to  the  mass  of  Christians,  the  parent  of  scriptural  expo- 
sition; if  the  former  be  ever  so  little  disputable,  we  may 
expect  to  find  some  mode  by  which  the  latter  may  be 
corrected;   something  to  fix  the  variable  element^  and 
render  the  whole  available  to  its  all-important  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  the   very  trifling  amount   of  this 
uncertainty  may  teach  us  how  to  think  rightly  of  that 
complex  apparatus  of  outward  means,  by  which  the  holy 
book  having  been  brought  and  kept  so  near  to  its  original 
perfection,  has  been  laid  before  the  people  with  so  little 
loss  or  change  of  meaning,  *^  in  their  own  tongue  wherein 
they  vrere  bom." 

This  digression  has  a  little  superseded  the  progress  of 
toy  argument,  which  I  now  resume.  We  have,  I  repeat, 
in  the  Scriptures,  notwithstanding  a  liability  to  defect, 
(ever  mercifully  overruled,)  enough  to  teach  us  not  to  con- 
found the  means  with  the  end,  or  to  exalt  the  letter, 
while  we  neglect  the  spirit  of  revelation ;  we  have,  1  say» 


much  the  more  reason  whj  it 
should  be  carefully  explained.  It 
is  supposed  by  Yater  to  hare  been 
transferred  at  an  early  period  from 
the  margin  of  a  manuscript  into 
the  text.  If  so,  why  not  a  genuine 
tradition,  preserred  in  some  par- 
ticular Church?  a  supposition 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  in 
three  MSS.  it  is  found  as  a  part  of 
^t.  Luke's    Gospel^      This  will 

*         •  xxi.  37,  38. 


account  for  its  partial  recognition 
in'  the  first  instance;  while  its 
gradual  adoption  by  the  Church  at 
laxge  may  have  been  due,  partly 
to  the  authority  with  which  it 
came  recommended,  and  partly  to 
the  irresistible  evidence  of  the 
passage  itself.  In  the  other  case, 
it  must  have  been  omitted  in  the 
most  ancient  manuscripts,  and 
Chrysostoro,  it  would  seem,  hare 
preached  from  a  mutilated  copy* 
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in  the  Scriptures,  an  exponent  of  the  truth,  far  more 
surely  fixed  than  any  other  of  the  forms  under  which  it 
is  outwardly  communicated  to  mankind. 

Now  to  trace  the  uses  of  this  exponent  according  to 
the  order  of  thought,  the  first  employment  of  Holy  Writ 
must  have  been,  not  to  communicate  fresh  information, 
but  to  test  the  accuracy — the  catholicity  of  that  already 
possessed.  If  the  several  writings  embodied  in  the  sacred 
volume,  were  received  by  the  whole  Church  as  authentic 
expositions  of  the  faith,  then  the  traditions  of  each  par* 
ticular  Church  were  catholic,  in  so  far  as  they  corre- 
sponded to  this  infallible  measure.  For  indeed  this 
correspondence  must  have  been  one  element  in  the  proof 
by  which  the  genuineness  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  was 
itself  established.  Mere  authenticity^  supposing  it  to  be 
the  first  and  principal  point  considered,  would  not  in 
itself  have  been  sufficient.  Why,  for  instance,  should  the 
Gospel  by  St.  Luke,  neither  an  apostle  nor  eye-witness  of 
the  facts  which  he  narrates,  have  obtained  the  preference 
over  the  many  contemporary  or  more  ancient  narratives  V 
which  we  know  to  have  been  extant  when  the  sacred 
canon  was  forming  ?  Surely  because  it  was  judged  to  be 
entirely  catholic,  tallying  exactly  with  the  living  tradition 
of  the  Church  universal.  But  if  the  Gospel  record  were 
genuine,  because,  among  other  reasons,  it  answered  to  the 
catholic  type,  as  still  distinctly  visible  in  the  recent  and 
unadulterated  tradition  of  the  Church,  then,  "ever  after^ 
wards,  the  genuine  traditions  of  the  Church  must  corre-» 
spend  to  the  same  type  as  impressed  upon  the  written 
record.  Thus  tradition  became  not  merely  coincident, 
but  identical  with  Scripture,  and  Scripture  with  tradition, 
each  as  far  as  it  went ;  and  the  one  may  properly  be  taken 

'  Luke  i.  1,  2. 
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as  a  representative  of  the  other  on  every  point  within  its 
compass.  Yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  each  presents  its  own 
peculiar  delineation  of  the  common  truth.  Bring  the  two 
together,  and  the  picture  is  not  only  more  full,  but  more 
perfect.  The  shadowy  outline  of  the  one  is  filled  out  and 
tinted  in  the  other. 

Meanwhile  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  Scripture  is 
not  the  truth  itself,  but  only  the  sacred  casket  in  which 
it  is  preserved.    It  must  be  opened.    This  brings  us  to 
the  question  of  scriptural  interpretation.     Now  from 
what  has  been  already  said  it  will  have  been  seen,  that  to 
interpret  Scripture  solely  from  its  own  evidence^  is  wil- 
fully to  refuse  a  guide  provided  by  the  very  nature  of  ihe 
case.  But,  indeed,  this  is  seldom,  if  ever  attempted.  Every 
man  brings  with  him  a  certain  pre-conception  derived 
directly  or  indirectly  from  traditional  sources,  and  the 
result  of  his  researches,   even  without  his  knowledge, 
and  against  his  intention,  is  a  joint  product  of  two  co- 
efficients,— Scripture  being  one,  and  tradition  the  other. 
While  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  latter  can  do  no 
more  than  assign  this  pre-conception  to  its  real  origin, 
and  authenticate  it  to  a  certain  extent,  on  its  own 
grounds ;  the  object  being  still  the  same,  to  ascertain  the 
real  sense  of  Scripture  by  the  comparison.     And  this  has 
been  the  course  taken  by  the  Church  as  a  body,  the 
results  of  the  process  being  further  verified,  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  have  shown  the  tradition  itself  to  have  been 
settled.     For,  in  the  first  place,  every  particular  Church 
puts  her  own  traditional  interpretation  upon  the  Scrip* 
tures.    This  is  compared  with  that  of  other  Churches, 
through  the  medium  of  councils,  or  sometimes  by  the 
labours  of  particular  doctors,  extensively  accredited  by 
the  Christian  body.    But  it  will  readily  be  seen,  that 
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nothing  has  ever  rested  upon  their  authority  as  indivi- 
duals. They  have  submitted  their  arguments  to  th6 
reason,  their  evidence  to  the  knowledge  of  the  whole 
Church,  with  the  utmost  unreserve,  and  with  the  certain 
expectation  of  the  most  rigid  scrutiny. 

Thus  we  see,  that  Church  tradition  and  Scripture  have 
long  been  apparently  merged  in  each  other,  to  a  very 
Considerable  extent.  Nevertheless  they  are  still  distin*- 
guishable,  not  merely  in  idea,  but  as  objective  realities, 
having  an  independent  existence,  and  serving  distinct 
purposes.  Not  merely  may  Scripture  be  contemplated 
08  tradition,  and  tradition  as  Scripture,  with  the  most 
important  consequences  in  each  case ;  but  each,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  goes  beyond  the  other  in  its  own  direction.  In 
the  first  instance,  Scripture  truth  cannot  but  present 
itself  to  the  mind  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  the 
form  of  tradition.  I  speak  not  merely  of  creeds,  cate- 
chisms, sacraments,  and  liturgical  formularies,  with  all 
the  complex  influences  of  holy  persons,  places,  and  things, 
in  so  far  as  these  have,  in  substance  and  in  spirit, 
descended  to  us  traditionally  from  apostolic  times ;  but 
of  the  mass  of  religious  opinion  which  comes  to  us  by 
descent ;  which  is,  therefore,  in  its  nature  traditional,  and 
carries  with  it  the  presumption  of  an  apostolic  origin. 
That  it  has,  in  fact,  been  constantly  renewed  from  Scrip- 
ture, does  not  affect  this  statement.  To  feed  and  keep 
alive  the  tradition  of  the  Church  is  a  principal  use  of 
Scripture,,  but  all  that  is  communicated  in  this  way  still 
exists  as  tradition.  This  then  in  the  first  instance ;  but 
in  the  next  place,  it  is  every  man*s  duty,  to  the  extent  of 
his  opportunities,  to  verify  his  creed  by  a  comparison 
with  the  written  word.  He  will  thus  retain  as  Scripture 
that  which  he  has  received  as  tradition.  This  investigation 
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\?ill  do  more  than  confirm  and  correct  his  former  impress 
sion;  it  will  give  him  clearer,  fuller,  more  extended  views 
of  divine  truths.  He  will  see  the  principles  of  heavenly 
knowledge  expanded  in  other  directions,  besides  those 
suggested  by  the  fixed  ordinances  of  the  Church:  and 
although  he  can  scarcely  draw  any  legitimate  deduction 
from  the  sacred  text,  which  has  not  already  formed  part 
of  the  religious  patrimony  of  the  saints,  scriptural  disco* 
very,  though  not  absolutely  at  an  end,  proceeding  with 
slow  and  wary  steps,  yet  old  truths  will  become  new  for 
him.  He  will  *^  know  the  certainty  of  those  things,  in 
which  he  has  been  instructed  ^**  And  now  returning,  as 
it  were,  with  a  new  faculty  of  discernment,  to  his  first 
monitress,  he  will  see  far  more  in  the  permanent  tradition 
of  the  Church,  than  it  seemed  at  first  to  exhibit^  even  as 
more  and  greater  lights  are  seen  in  the  firmament  through 
a  telescope,  than  by  the  naked  eye ;  or,  rather,  as  the  eye 
itself  acquires  a  new  power  of  vision,  when  assisted  by  a 
mental  image  of  the  object  to  be  observed. 

But  will  he  find  all  of  this  tradition  in  Scripture? 
Must  he  reject  everything  as  of  recent  invention  which 
he  does  not  meet  with  in  the  sacred  page?  Has  the 
Church,  to  speak  plainly,  preserved  nothing  of  the  ori- 
ginal deposit,  nothing  which  it  is  her  duty  to  set  forth, 
find  ours  to  receive,  in  any  other  mode?  I  know  of 
nothing  either  in  Holy  Writ,  or  in  ecclesiastical  history,  or 
in  the  case  as  it  now  stands,  to  warrant  such  a  supposi* 
tion.  The  Scriptures  are  either  narrative  or  preceptive, 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  either  dogmatic  or  explanatory. 
Every  fact,  therefore,  which  is  necessary  to  be  believed, 
every  tenet  which  is  necessary  to  be  holden,  may  be 
expected  to  be  contained  in  this  precious  monument 

>  Luke  i.  2. 
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This  appears  inferentially  from  its  own  showing,  and  has 
ever  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  * ;  so  that  we  may 
well  apply  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  what 
is  said  of  the  Old,  that  they  are  "  able  to  make  men  wise 
unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus'.*' 
Furthermore,  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  receives  in  Scrip- 
ture itself  the  most  ample  illustration.  Not  merely  the 
heavenly  discourses,  by  which  our  adorable  Saviour 
Himself  taught  and  prepared  His  apostles,  but  the 
written  instructions  by  which  these  same  apostles,  so 
trained  and  specially  inspired  for  this  very  end,  educated 
and  confirmed  the  infant  Churches  of  Christianity,  have 
come  down  to  us ;  and  although  we  cannot  fix  a  limit  to 
the  quantity  of  assistance  of  this  kind,  which  is  needful 
or  desirable,  yet  we  may  be  assured,  that  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God  has  sufficieiitb/  provided  in  this  way  for  the 
satisfaction  of  believers  in  every  age.  We  must,  however, 
remember  that  a  Church  outwardly  cognizable,  and  conse- 
quently existing  under  a  given  form,  is  everywhere 
supposed  in  the  sacred  writings,  without  being  anywhere 
fully  described.  It  was  not  the  Saviour's  design  to  give 
beforehand  the  plan  of  a  visible  polity,  such  as  had  been 
delivered  by  Moses  to  the  Jews.  He  left  behind  Him 
principles,  revelations,  living  truths.  These  by  His 
Spirit  He  planted  in  the  minds  of  His  people;  and, 
accordingly,  they  could  not  but  object,  the  moment  they 
began  to  operate  in  the  world.  We  know  that  they  did 
so.  Yet  the  Lord  Himself  has  put  forth  its  constitutive 
principles  in  a  substantive  form.  The  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, though  it  contains  many  incidental  notices  of  the 


*  AvrdpK€L<;  fiev  yap  eta-iv  at 
aylat  zeal  Beoirvevarai,  ypa<f>al 
Trpoy   T^v  T^y  aXfjOelas  iTray- 


yekiav.  Athan.  Oral.cont,  Gentes. 
Tom.  i.  page  1. 
«  2  Tim.  iii.  15. 
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Church,  as  an  organized  body,  is  in  the  main  biographical. 
It  treats  of  men,  not  of  institutions :  while  the  apostolioal 
epistles  are  addressed  to  Churches  already  formed,  and 
speak  of  their  organization  and  original  catechism  bj  way 
of  allusion  merely.  Besides,  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that 
these  were  as  definite  in  the  first  instance,  as  they  eren* 
tually  became,  and  as  they  were  intended  to  became. 
Growth,  not  mere  construction,  is  the  law  of  a  spiiitnal 
body. 

From  this  I  infer,  first,  that  the  visible  frame-work  of 
the  Church  may  have  exhibited  many  not  unimportant 
details,  even  in  the  apostolic  age,  of  which  we  haTe  no 
dhtinct  notice  in  Scripture.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire, 
how  far  these  are  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  entire 
scheme.  If  we  see  amongst  us  an  ancient,  historical^ 
perpetually  visible,  and  successional  Church;  if  the 
general  outline  and  leading  features  of  this  Church  be 
plainly  visible  in  holy  Scripture,  and  if,  on  the  whole,  it 
exhibit  the  actual  working  of  scriptural  principles^  we 
shall  not  lightly  discard  from  the  machinery  any  portion 
apparently  integral,  and  for  anything  that  appears  to  the 
contrary,  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  rest.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  an  additional  satisfaction,  if  we  can  traci^  the 
past  existence  of  the  whole  system,  through  a  series  of 
ecclesiastical  wi-iters,  to  the  earliest  Christian  period ;  and 
on  this  principle  the  Church  of  England  has  acted,  with 
little  deviation,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day. 

But,  again,  it  is  clear  that  a  volume  like  the  New 
Testament,  written  in  a  language  no  longer  spoken,  and 
abounding  in  local  and  temporary  allusions,  must  have 
been,  in  some  respects,  better  understood  at  the  time 
when  it  was  first  published,  than  at  any  subsequent 
period.     If  then  wo  are  enabled  to  collect  from  the  most 
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ancient  Christian  writers^  any  portion  of  this  primitive 
understanding,  it  is  surely  a  source  of  information  ^vhich 
it  would  be  little  less  than  insanity  to  neglect.  Hence, 
the  attention  (not  to  be  regarded  as  an  unlimited  defer* 
ence),  always  paid  by  the  Church  of  England  to  "  the  old 
eatholie  fathers,"  as  interpreters  of  holy  writ,  to  whom,  as 
recording  the  knowledge  and  current  belief  of  those  ages, 
we  may  add  the  six  first  general  councils.  But  is  it 
necessary  for  these  ends  that  the  former,  every  one  of 
them,  should  be  men  of  sound  judgment,  or  even  of  un- 
impeachable veracity  ?  or  that  the  latter,  no  matter  what 
contrary  appearances  may  present  themselves,  should  be 
held  infallible,  in  virtue  of  a  mysterious  sanction  from 
the  Head  of  the  Church  ?  If  episcopal  government,  and 
a  regularly  ordained  clergy,  connected  in  form  with  the 
Levitical  priesthood,  but  in  spirit  and  functions  with  the 
Lord  Himself,  appears,  from  the  writings  of  Clemens 
Romanus*  and  Irenscus,  to  have  been  the  actual  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  at  those  early  periods ;  if  it  be  dedu- 
cible  from  the  same  (and  other  contemporary)  authorities, 
(in  particular  from  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  if  these  be 
genuine,  or  even  of  extreme  antiquity,)  indirectly  and 
negatively,  as  well  as  directly  and  positively,  that  this 
order  was  not  of  recent  or  remembrable  origin  (except  as 
an  apostolic  tradition),  how  is  the  argument  affected  by  a 
mistake  of  the  first,  respecting  a  fabulous  bird  *  ?  or  of  the 
second,  respecting   tlie  nature  of  millennial  blessings'? 

*  Jd.  Cor.  Epist.  i.,  40 — 44, ;  brated  passage  here  alluded  to. 
(p.  Ill,  Ed.  Cot.)  In  a  calm,  judicious,  and  deeply 

'  Ad.  Cor,  Epist.  i.,  25,  26,  pious  exposition  of  reyealed  truth, 
(p.  103,  104^  Ed.  Cot.)  cYcry  way  iiccording  with   Scrip- 

'  Nothing  surely  can  be  more  ture,  we  meet  with  a  most  apt 
idle  than  the  exception,  taken  to  illustration,  given,  apparently,  as 
this  very  ancient  monument  of  a  fact,  while  it  would  have  served 
Christian  antiquity,  from  the  cele-    the  purpose  as  well  as,  or  better 
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And,  again,  if  from  these  and  other  very  ancient  sonrces, 
we  detect  the  formal  administration  of  the  two  great 


than  a  fable.  Next  to  the  transfor- 
mationof  the  butterflj^-the  typical 
psyche, — ^next,  I  saj,  to  this,  the 
renascence  of  the  phoenix  conreys 
the  liyeliest  and  most  beauti^i 
image  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
human  soul,  which  has  ever  been 
discorered,  or  devised.  As  proofs, 
neither  are  required ;  and  the  one, 
perhaps,  brings  with  it  as  much 
confirmation  as  the  other,  though 
in  a  different  way.  The  first  ex- 
hibits a  sort  of  analogy  in  the 
world  of  nature;  the  second  de- 
monstrates the  existence  of  the 
idea  in  the  mind  of  man,  shaping 
to  its  own  end,  or,  to  speak  more 
strictly,  informing  a  gracious  fancy, 
just  as  a  phantastic  dream  origi- 
nates with  some  obscure  sugges- 
tion, either  of  the  thinking  or 
sentient  principle,  latent  as  a 
thought  or  sensation,  but  reyealed 
as  a  fleeting,  unsubstantial  vi- 
sion. 

Luther,  in  speaking  of  the  har- 
mony between  the  law  and  the 
Gospel,  states,  that  there  is  '*  such 
a  natural  unitie  and  affinitie  be- 
tween the  vine  and  the  olive-tree, 
that  when  the  vine-branch  is 
graffed,  and  set  upon  the  olive- 
tree,  then  it  beareth  grapes  and 
olives." — Table  Sayings^  chap.  20. 
Is  the  trutli  of  the  great  Re- 
former's doctrine,  the  value  of  his 
opinion,  or  even  the  persuasive- 
ness of  his  teaching,  any  way 
dependent  upon  the  correctness 
or  incorrectness  of  this  piece 
of  arboriculture  ?  Is  it  necessary 
that  an  expositor,  much  more  a 
mere  witness  of  Christian  truth, 
should  be  an  infiillible,  or  eyen  a 
well-informed  naturalist? 


The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  is  a 
most  valuable  remain;  first,  as 
proving  the  outward  existence  of 
the  Church  at  that  precise  period, 
and,  secondly,  as  showing  in  what 
light  the  earliest  Christians  re- 
gwled  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. It  exhibits  the  leaning  of 
men's  minds,  under  the  influence  of 
a  recent  revelation,  towards  moral 
and  spiritual  truth ; — an  inclina- 
tion which  had  already  made  itself 
felt,  as  an  unquiet  yearning,  before 
the  actual  enlightenment  took 
place.  Is  the  inference  less  evi- 
dent, or  less  useful,  because  this 
particular  fether  displays  an  entire 
want  of  critical  sagacity,  and 
shares  in  certain  popular  errors, 
respecting  the  hare,  the  hysena, 
and  the  weasel? 

There  is  much  of  the  same 
spirit  in  The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Take  an  example  from  the  dia- 
logue between  Matthew  and  Pru- 
dence:— "M.  Why  do  the  springs 
come  to  us  through  the  earth? 
P.  To  show  that  the  grace  of 
God  comes  to  us  through  the  body 
of  Christ.  M.  Why  do  some  of 
the  springs  rise  out  of  the  top  of 
high  hills  ?  P.  To  show  that  the 
Spirit  of  grace  springs  up  in 
some  that  are  great  and  mighty, 
as  well  as  in  many  that  are  poor 
and  low,  ^c."  Bunyan  read  the 
book  of  nature  much  in  the  same 
way,  as  Barnabas  read  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Again:— "]^L  Why 
does  the  pelican  pierce  her  own 
breast  with  her  bill?  P.  To 
nourish  her  young  ones  with  her 
blood,  and  thereby  to  show,  that 
Christ,  the  blessed,  so  loveth  His 
young.  His  people,  as  to  save  them 
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sacraments  S  the  existence  of  a  fixed  liturgy,  corre- 
sponding in  substance  to  our  own*,  the  baptism  of  young 
children,  the  solemnization  of  weekly  and  annual  festivals, 
the  use  of  stated  places,  and  fixed  times  of  worship",  with 
many  other  not  unimportant  features  of  the  Church,  as 
we  now  see  it, — vindications  of  an  outward,  independent, 
and  continuous  visibility,  corroborating  the  irresistible 
presumption  derived  from  its  actual  existence  at  the 
present  day,  and  from  its  general  correspondency  with 
Scripture:  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  find  the 
sacramental  cup  denied  to  the  laity,  or  the  consecrated 
elements  identified  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  His  phse- 
nomenal  body, — ^flesh  as  flesh,  and  blood  as  blood, — ^yet 
each  deprived  of  its  accidents ;  if  we  find  no  worshipping 
of  saint,  image,  or  host ;  if  we  find  no  private  masses  said, 
no  eucharist  celebrated,  except  as  communion;  if  we  find 
no  belief  in  a  purgatorial  state,  under  priestly  cognizance 
and  control ;  if,  lastly,  we  have  no  supremacy,  or  even 
priority,  assigned  to  the  Roman  bishop,  independent  of 
secular  and  mutable   arrangements,*— arguments  condu- 


from  death  bj  His  blood."  John 
Banyan's  divinity  has  been  a  light 
and  a  comfort  to  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  his  pelican  shall 
"  fly,  unmarked  of  any  man,"  with 
the  Phoenix  of  St.  Clement. 

'  Justin  Martyr,  Apol*  prim. 
pp.  95, 96, 98.  Edit.  Thirlby.  But 
the  following  words  of  St.  Clement 
may  be  taken  as  decisiye  :  dfiap^ 
ria  yAo  ov  fnxpA  17/iiv  iarai, 
iav  TOW  a/ie/iTTTQi^  xai  6<rl<09 
irpoaevirfKoyraf  tA  i€)pa^  TrJ9 
iiriaKoirris  aTroffaXc^fiev.  Cap. 
4  4,  p.  1 1 2,  D.  Cotel.  So  the  ap^to- 
lic  ministry  is  termed  in  the  same 
chapter,  XeiroupyicL  That  these 
are  sacramental  phrases,  needs  no 
proof.    Of  the  spiritual  acceptation 


which  was  put  upon  them  by  the 
early  Church,  take  the  following 
illustration.  *^  Tertullianus  iy. 
contra  Marcionem  9,  agens  de  loco 
Matt.  yiii.  4.  Yade,  ostende  te 
Sacerdoti,  et  o£Fcr  munus  quod 
prsecepit  Moyses;  ait;  Aigumenta 
enim  figurata,  utpote  prophetatfe 
Legis,  adhuc  in  suis  imaginibus 
tuebatur,  qusd  significabant  homi- 
nem  quondam  peccatorem,  yerbo 
mox  Dei  emaculatum,  qfferre  debere 
munus  Deo  apud  Templum^  orati- 
onem  scilicet  et  actionem  gratiarum 
apud  Ecclesiam,  per  Christum 
Jesum  CathoKcum  Patris  Sacer- 
dotem."    From  Coielerius. 

'  Palmer  en  ike  Liturgy. 

"  Clem.  Rom,  Epist.  ii.  cap.  40. 
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sive  against  those  who  hold  these  inventions  to  form  a 
part,  either  of  scriptural  or  primitive  tradition, — is  it 
necessary  to  mix  up   the  individual   character  of  the 
vidtnesses  with  their  testimony  on  these  important  points? 
Is  anything  else  required,  except  to  fix  the  dates  of  their 
several  writings?      But,  indeed,  the   singular   merit  of 
many  of  the  ancient  fathers  as  theologians,  involved  as 
it  is  with  the  singular  advantage  of  their  position,  has 
tended  to  perplex  the  question.     The  first  renders  their 
opinion  valuable,  the  last  makes  their  evidence  t^ivaluable. 
To  recapitulate :  Scripture  and  tradition  mutually  fix 
and   explain   each   other,   for  which  purpose'  both   are 
essentially  requisite.     Without  Scripture,  tradition  would 
long  ago  have  been  utterly  disfigured:  or  if,  by  miracle,  the 
visible  structure  of  the  Church  in  which,  independently 
of  Scripture,  it  is  principally  conveyed,  remained  unal- 
tered, its  meaning,  as  in  the  dark  ages  of  the  Church,  when 
the  Bible  was  a  sealed  book,  would  have  been  lost  or 
perverted.     Without  tradition,  on  the  other  hand.  Scrip- 
ture would  come  with  no  presumptive   authority,  and 
leave  behind  it  no  definite  impression ;  nothing  to  prove 
the  history  to  be  fact,  or  even  to  show  what  a  large  portion 
of  it  signifies.  If  its  doctrine  could  be  collated  at  all,  (and 
the  uncertainty  which  prevails   even   now  out   of  the 
Church,  renders  this  very  questionable ;   for  those  who 
have  wandered  furthest  from  the  guide  of  their  youthi 
have  still  had  the  benefit  of  her  instruction;)  if  the  true 
doctrine  of  Scripture  could  be  collated  at  all,  it  would 
exist  as   a  speculation,  merely  warmed  at  best  into  a 
half-life  by  that  inherited  piety,  falsely  called  natural, 
which  was  in  the  heathen  the  monument  of  an  unwritteUi 
and   all-but-forgotteu  revelation.     Though  the  Word  of 
God  should  have  been  recognised  as  the  bread  of  liffo 
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yet  how  it  might  be  fed  upon  by  every  man  could  never 
have  been  assuredh/  known.  But  for  the  fulfilment  of 
this  alUmportant  object,  the  tradition  of  the  Church  does 
not  remain  to  be  collated  from  ancient  authors.  It  exists 
in  an  embodied  form.  It  is  seen,  and  felt,  and  acknow- 
ledged, more  or  less  fully,  by  every  inhabitant  of  every 
Christian  land,  holding  within  itself  the  entire  substance 
of  Scripture,  which  from  the  beginning  it  has  accepted, 
and  continually  asserts  as  its  own. 

Thus  tested,  thus  explained,  it  cannot  but  continue 
in  the  main,  pure  and  catholic.  And  that  comparison 
with  other  Churches  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  origi- 
nally resorted  to  as  a  measure  of  catholicity,  is  no  longer 
necessary.  Its  place  is  supplied  by  Scripture,  not  as  an 
authentic  record  of  catholic  Christianity,  superseding  the 
use  of  tradition ;  not  as  if  genuine  tradition  were  nothing 
else  but  Scripture,  nor  as  if  either  were  lost  in  the  other, 
but  because  they  tally  with  each  other  throughout,  and 
constitute  in  union  a  self-consistent  whole. 

In  this  light,  I  have  ventured  to  consider  tradition  as 
distinguished  from  Scripture,  each  being  taken  as  the 
exponent  of  a  peculiar  idea,  each  setting  forth  the  truth 
in  its  own  way.  And  though  the  researches  of  ecclesias- 
tical learning  be  of  infinite  value,  as  corroborating  these 
views,  yet  for  all  practical  purposes  tradition,  conjoined 
with  Scripture,  carries  with  it  its  own  evidence ;  so  that 
any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  seeking  divine  know- 
ledge with  a  thoughtful  mind,  and  under  the  influence  of 
prayer,  who  reads  the  Bible  in  the  house  of  God,  as  he 
turns  his  eyes  from  one  to  the  other,  will  see  in  each 
whatever  he  finds  wanting  in  the  other,  either  to  fix  its 
authority  or  determine  its  meaning*. 

^  In  another  point  of  view,  the  |  may  be  regarded  as  an  outward 
written    yolume    of    reyelaUon^   mean,  and  will  thus  be  identified 
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Closely  connected  with  this  subject,  is  that  of  epi- 
scopal succession.  It  is  a  fixed  outward  mean,  (in  common 
with  many  others,)  by  which  the  identity  of  the  visible 
Church,  as  co-ordinate  with  the  written  Word,  is  pre- 
served ;  just  as  the  identity  of  an  individual  man,  though 
a  spiritual  law,  is  symbolized  by  the  continuous  repro- 
duction of  the  same  bodily  organs.  It  is  more  than  this; 
it  is  not  merely  one  leading  symbol  of  permanent  visibility^ 
but  a  co-efficient  in  every  other.  Yet  it  must  be  exa- 
mined accardiny  to  this  idea^  and  be  judged  to  realize  its 
existence,  in  so  fiir  as  it  fulfils  it ;  no  further,  and  just  so 
far.  I  dare  not  afiect  to  think  of  it,  in  order  to  render  it 
intelligible  and  persuasive  to  faithless  and  mechanical 
minds,  as  of  a  mere  physical  continuity,  by  which  the 
spiritual  powers  of  the  pastorate  are  conveyed,  like  a 
stream  of  electricity  along  a  metal  wire.  I  will  not 
peril  a  truth,  the  importance  of  which  I  hold  it  impossible 
to  exaggerate,  by  involving  it  in  a  research,  earned  on  by 
flickering  and  feeble  torch-light,  through  a  period  left  by 
Providence  in  noticeable,  perhaps  significant,  obscurity ; 
I  will  not  entangle  the  subject  in  a  net-work  of  needless 
scruples,  nor  hold  it  needful  to  remove  every  seeming 
anomaly  which  it  may  exhibit  in  its  actual  working.  If 
it  be  said,  that  this  concession  takes  from  the  strictness 
of  its  application,  opening  a  door  to  licence  and  evasion, 
I  deny  the  inference.  It  may,  indeed,  leave  something 
for  the  caviller  to  object,  (far  less,  however,  than  he  finds 
in  another  quarter,)  but  nothing  for  the  honest  to  believe, 
against  the   doctrine.      We   know  that    the  primitive 


rather  with  the  Church,  than  with 
the  Word,  of  God.  The  Word 
will  then  he  considered  as  sub- 
jectire  in  the  belieying  mind;  the 
Church,  including  the  Scriptures, 
as    objectivelj*     correlative:     the 


union  of  the  two,  or  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  outward  truth  hj  the 
believer,  as  coincident  with  his 
own  fdith,  taking  place  in  men' 
through  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 
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apostolical  Churches  produced  at  an  early  period,  lists  of 
their  bishops  in  the  order  of  their  succession,  from  the 
first  foundation  of  their  respective  sees ;  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  general  correctness  of  these  records. 
But  if  a  link  should  have  been  supplied  in  any  instance 
upon  doubtful  authority,  will  this  of  itself  excite  the 
smallest  suspicion,  that  the  Church  in  question  was  not 
outwardly  and  episcopally  derived  from  the  great  apo- 
stolic body  ?  Does  not  episcopacy  itself,  combined  with 
the  other  outward  characters  of  catholicity,  and  in  default 
of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  establish  the  fact  ?  Shall 
the  Churches  in  which  this  line  has  been  perpetuated, 
jeopard  their  title  by  identifying  it  with  the  result  of  an 
antiquarian  discussion  ?  I  contend  that  visibility, — ^real, 
outward,  and  continuous  visibility, — ^is  legibly  inscribed 
upon  their  very  portals,  neither  needing  long  investiga* 
tion,  nor  admitting  of  reasonable  question.  But  to  come 
nearer  home,  ouf  own  beloved  Church,  in  what  archives 
is  her  charter  deposited?  I  have  all  along  repudiated  the 
notion,  that  her  peculiar  character,  as  distinguished  from 
the  denominational  sects,  is  due  to  her  legal  establish- 
ment, or  that  her  spiritual  authority  has  no  other  ground 
than  her  conformity,  however  demonstrable,  to  the  scrip- 
tural pattern.  It  has  been  my  object  to  show,  that  no 
portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ  can  be  originatedy  as  an 
independent  body,  at  the  will  of  man ;  that  its  visibility 
must,  if  I  may  so  speak,  be  its  own, — an  ever-living, 
independent  witness  for  the  truth,  tendering  an  evidence 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Word,  but  not  a  mere  dupli- 
cation of  the  same  notes.  Agreement  is  not  sameness ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  implies  a  difference,  while  it  excludes 
variation.  Now  this  visibility  must,  by  its  definition, 
have  been  propagated  in  an  uninterrupted  line  from  the 
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beginning.  Tn  other  words,  it  is  continnous,  amoantin|f 
to  nothing  less  than  the  perpetual  re*production  and 
unbroken  identity  of  the  entire  body,  symbolized  parti- 
cularly in  holy  communion.  This  is  effected  by  a  combi« 
nation  of  causes,  including  a  regularly-ordained  pastorate, 
which  involves  the  doctrine  of  episcopal  succession ;  but 
we  are  not  to  confound  the  thing  itself  with  the  registers 
in  which  it  is  tabulated  and  recorded.  That  these  are  of 
extreme  curiosity,  and  no  inconsiderable  importance,  is 
undeniable;  but  they  are  obviously  not  essential;  and  if  any 
part  of  the  series  be  of  doubtful  authenticity,  or  wholly 
wanting,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  continuity  of  the 
Church  itself  is  affected  by  the  circumstance,  or  that 
sufficient  evidence,  of  a  fkr  more  satisfactory  nature,  is 
not  supplied  in  the  traditional  character  of  its  ordinances, 
written  wherever  it  really  exists,  with  other  authenti- 
cating marks,  both  of  a  positive  and  negative  kind,  as  I 
have  before  expressed  myself,  upon  its  very  portals,  in 
such  legible  characters  that  all  who  run  may  read. 

To  return  then  to  the  case  in  point.  Could  any  one 
doubt  that  the  Church  visible  in  England,  before  the 
Reformation,  was  derived  by  true  outward  succession 
from  the  apostles  themselves?  Would  it  have  been 
necessary  to  inquire,  whether  the  pastoral  staff,  having 
been  conveyed  by  unseen  hands  across  the  dim  horizon 
of  legend  and  surmise,  which  bounds  the  history  of  the 
British  Church,  had  descended  through  an  unrecorded 
catalogue  of  native  bishops,  or  were  received  jthrough  St. 
Augustine  and  St  Gregory  from  the  apostolic  founders  of 
the  Roman  see  ?  Or,  shall  the  episcopal  character  of  the 
latter  depend  upon  the  accuracy,  by  which  this  sacred 
genealogy  is  traced?  We  trifle  with  the  cause,  and 
betray  it  into  the  hands  of  cavillers,  when  we  but  seem  to 
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rest  it  upon  such  evidence.  Our  forefathers  saw  the 
visible  charter  of  their  priyileges,  as  churchmen,  spread 
before  their  eyes,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  undisputed 
proves  it  to  be  indisputable. 

We  are  somewhat  differently  circumstanced.  Our 
charter  is  disputed,  and  it,  therefore,  becomes  us  to 
examine  it  with  more  attention,  not  to  silence  our  adver- 
saries, but  if  possible  to  convince  them,  and,  at  all  events, 
to  satisfy  ourselves.  Let  it  be  freely  conceded  that  an 
enormous  evil  was  removed  by  a  violent  remedy.  Imme^ 
dicabUe  vulnus  ense  reddendum  est;  but  the  process  of 
excision  is  both  painful  and  dangerous,  and  generally 
leaves  a  scar.  ^  Yet  if  such  has  been  the  case  with  us,  it 
betrays  a  defect  of  spirituality.  Be  this  completely 
re-ass^rted,  and  we  may  say,  in  the  exquisite  language  of 
the  poet, — 

^*  The  griding  gword,  with  discoatmaomi  wound, 
Passed  through  us, — ^but  th^  ethereal  substance  closed. 
Not  long  divisible." 

Let  it  be  granted  further,  that  in  the  course  of  this 
perilous  struggle  some  irregularities  occurred,  which  are 
made  neither  better  nor  worse,  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  without  a  parallel  in  other  churches  and  at  other 
times.  If  they  have  left  a  flaw  in  our  title,  we  are  but 
poorly  consoled  by  seeing  others  similarly  disqualified. 
But  let  us  recur  to  first  principles.  We  have  seen  that 
the  continuity  which  is  essential  to  the  visual  Church, 
depends  upon  the  regular  succession  of  its  bishops.  It 
does  not  consist  in  this  succession,  but  it  depends  upon  it 
in  the  order  of  providence,  more  or  less  immediately  as 
an  appointed  mean;  and  whether  we  refer  to  Scripture,  to 
reason,  or  experience,  we  may  confidently  add  an  indis- 
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pensable  mean.  Suppose  this  succession  repeatedly  set 
aside  by  the  temporal  power:  suppose  it  suspended  for 
any  considerable  time,  or  disturbed  to  any  considerable 
extent:  we  plainly  perceive  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  identity  of  the  Church  must  eventually  be  destroyed, 
and  all  the  purposes  served  by  its  continuous  visibility 
utterly  frustrated.  It  is  no  longer  an  independent  wit- 
ness. In  such  an  event  the  only  course  open  would  be  to 
fall  back  on  its  earlier  self,  to  unite  itself  with  the  great 
visible  body  in  other  lands,  and  take  up  again,  as  far  as 
may  be,  its  old  links  with  the  past,  through  the  medium 
of  those  fixed  symbols  by  which  alone  that  connexion  can 
be  effectually  recovered,  or  permanently  preserved. 

But  was  the  case  so  veith  this  country  at  the  reforma- 
tion? Was  there  any  considerable  approach  to  such  a 
catastrophe?  On  the  contrary,  was  not  the  identity  of 
the  Church,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  so  truly,  so  plainly,  so 
ostensibly  preserved,  as  to  preclude  any  reasonable  suspicion 
of  a  break — the  separation  of  the  Romanists  themselves 
being  merely  an  after-thought  ?  Do  we  not  see  the  same 
sacred  orders,  the  same  body  of  clergy,  and  essentially 
the  same  liturgy  ?  Did  not  the  same  baptism  continue  to 
recruit  the  great  congregation — ^the  same  communion, 
purified  of  its  excrescences,  to  unite  them  vnth  their 
forefathers,  and  with  their  successors,  with  each  other, 
and  with  their  unseen  Head,  that  they  might  feel  and 
know  themselves  to  be  **  one  bread  and  one  body?**  Was 
the  sense  of  continuity  ever  for  a  moment  interrupted  ?  I 
will  not  affirm  that  no  holy  associations  were  rudely 
sundered,  or  measure  the  extent  of  the  evil  against  the 
stem  necessity  which  produced  it.  It  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  there  was  no  approximation,  not  even  in 
appearance,  to  an  universal  and  vital  disseverment     If 
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there  were  a  pretext  for  cayil,  there  was  no  room— no, 
not  the  slightest — ^for  real  apprehension. 

What  then  is  the  inference?  that  the  succession  of 
the  Church  was  evidently  unbroken;  so  evidently,  that 
the  wayfaring  man  might  see  and  know,  and  be  assured 
of  it.  In  particular,  that  the  bishops  by  whom  it  was 
now  ordered,  were,  by  the  permission  of  God,  true  bishops, 
fully  authorized  to  perform  their  important  functions,  and 
to  perpetuate,  by  the  divine  blessing,  that  sacred  polity, 
to  which  their  continual  presence  and  agency  was  thus 
providentially  secured:  an  inference  which  every  suc- 
ceeding generation  re-asserts  and  strengthens.  We  shall 
then  be  prepared,  with  calm  and  serious  minds,  to  investi- 
gate the  real  nature  and  actual  extent  of  these  deviations, 
a  theological  inquiry  of  the  highest  interest  and  import- 
ance, but  not,  I  venture  to  affirm,  vitally  affecting  our 
privileges  as  catholic  churchmen: — catholics  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word — though  reformed  from  gross  cor- 
ruptions, liberated  from  foul  tyranny,  and  evermore  pro^ 
testing  against  both. 

We  shall  exhibit  them  fearlessly,  yet  cautiously,  in 
their  just  dimensions,  entertaining  views  the  very  reverse 
of  those  with  which  this  inquiry  is  commonly  pursued. 
It  is  important  to  see  how  wide  the  deviation  was ;  not 
that  we  may  provide  a  precedent  for  greater,  more  reck- 
less, and  far  less  justifiable  inroads  upon  Church  princi- 
ples, but  that  we  may  learn  to  rely  on  the  *^  native  virtue '^ 
which  the  Church,  (in  common  with  all  other  constitutions 
in  which  a  vital  principle  is  embodied,  and  more  than  all 
other  constitutions,  because  the  ecclesiastical  principle 
possesses  of  all  others  the  purest  and  keenest  vitality,)  is 
enabled  to  exert  in  healing  up  her  gaping  wounds,  and 
re-producing  her  mutilated  parts.     Not  every  continuous 
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obstruction  bj  which  the  outward  working  of  ui  idea  is 
impeded,  is  able  to  destroy,  though  it  may  reprMSy  its 
energy;  it  may  somewhat  disguise  its  presence^  without 
wholly  concealing  it.  Neither  is  every  blow  which  is  in« 
flicted  eren  on  a  vital  organ  necessarily  mortal :  we  most 
judge  by  the  event,  fearing  even  the  slightest  injury,  but 
not  despairing  after  the  greatest.  This  on  the  one  hand. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important  to  see  how  sauUi  the 
deviation  was,  not  in  a  spirit  of  fearfiilness,  as  if  our  situa* 
tion  were  really  attended  with  suspicious  circunistancea^ 
and  our  case  required  the  utmost  stretch  of  extenuation. 
No,  but  that  we  may  learn  what  mighty  consequences 
have  resulted  even  by  so  slight  a  departure,  not  merely 
from  ancient  precedent,  though  this  is  something,  bat 
from  the  usual  and  natural  method  in  which  the  necessaiy 
functions  of  the  Church  are  discharged.  We  shall  tremble 
to  repeat  an  experiment,  though  upon  the  whole  suecessfol, 
when  we  see  how  much  permanent  evil  it  has  occasioned: 
and  should  it  ever  become  necessary  to  submit  to  an 
extensive  change  of  any  kind  in  our  ecclesiastical  regi* 
men,  we  shall  look  back  at  the  reformation  for  much 
positive,  but  also  for  some  negative  instruction,  while 
amidst  so  much  to  imitate,  we  discern  so  much  also  to 
avoid.  Above  all,  we  shall  free  the  doctrine  of  episcopal 
succession  from  the  false  and  counterfeit  mysteriousness 
in  which  it  is  too  often  involved,  and  by  which  its  full 
and  hearty  reception  is  too  often  prevented;  while  we 
tmce,  in  the  open  dispensation  of  providence,  the  effects 
produced  by  any  departure,  however  slight  or  necessary, 
from  its  regular  forms.  Or  if  we  transfer  the  aigument 
from  this  particular  symbol,  to  the  ecclesiastical  system 
at  large,  as  re-modelled  in  the  fifbeenth  century,  we  obtain 
the  same  result.     Is  this  a  difference  in  words  ?    Nay,  in 
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tbiogs^  and  the  widest  that  can  be  conceiyed.  It  breeds 
no  question  as  to  the  reality  of  the  Church  which  we 
have,  while  it  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  Church 
which  we  have  not.  It  substitutes  for  an  obscure  charm, 
a  divinely  rerealedi  but  open-working,  and  most  evident 
principle ;  while  it  directs  our  faith  to  the  One  unseen^ 
whose  mystery,  be  it  ever  devoutly  remembered,  though 
darkness  to  the  sensual,  and  folly  to  the  worldly  mind,  is 
wisdom  spoken  among  the  perfect — not  concealment,  .but 
revelation — not  obscurity,  but  light. 

Lastly,  when  we  reflect  how  necessary  the  mighty 
change  effected  at  the  reformation  had  become,  how  little 
it  could  have  been  brought  about  by  human  efforts,  inde- 
pendently of  concurrent  circumstances,  how  much  wisdom 
and  piety  were  engaged  in  the  work,  and  how  much  they 
were  assisted  by  providence,  yet  how  imperfectly  they 
were  enabled  to  control  the  cupidity,  self-will,  and 
violence,  with  which  they  were  associated,  we  shall  on  the 
one  hand  oflfer  fervid  thanksgivings  to  Almighty  God, 
both  for  the  good  we  have  received,  and  the  evil  we  havd 
escaped,  and  on  the  other  hand  be  reminded  to  watch 
with  sleepless  vigilance  against  the  stealthy  return  of 
those  principles  and  practices,  which  it  is  the  continued 
purpose  of  protestantism  to  resist,  as  it  was  the  original 
object  of  the  reformation  to  exclude ;  ever  remembering 
that  one  error  is  never  successfully  combated  by  another : 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  excess,  unaccompanied  by 
falsehood,  and  that  opposite  falsehoods  re-produce,  instead 
of  neutralizing  each  other.    But  the  "truth  will  set  us  free.'* 

Let  us  pray  for  an  abundant  outpouring  of  that  Spirit 
of  truth,  whose  presence  and  operation  in  the  world  we 
are  taught  to  recognise  as  the  gift  of  our  ascended  Lord 
and  the  first-fruits  of  His  sojourn  in  the  flesh.     So  shall 
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we  find  the  word  of  God, — ^both  life  and  light— in  our 
hearts ;  and  the  Church  of  God, — ^life-giving  and  light- 
diffusing — ^in  our  land.  Not  as  if  the  earthly  Jerusalem* 
the  city  of  the  saints  below,  had  ever  fiilly  realized  its 
own  divine  image.  Not  as  if  the  visible  Chnich,  in  any 
one  time  or  place,  had  ever  presented  more  than  a  proxi- 
mate image  of  that  catholic  type  which  is  of  all  times  and 
of  all  places.  We  live  in  a  world  of  feeble  strivings  and 
iaint  indications;  and  may  be  well  content  if;  in  the 
general  and  manifest  tendencies  of  those  outward  appoint- 
ments, (of  whatever  kind,)  under  which  we  are  provi- 
dentially  placed,  we  can  discern  their  true  intention, — 
their  shaping  principle,  and  inward  form.  But  w^ith 
respect  to  that  traditional  order,  according  to  which  the 
word  is  set  forth,  and  the  sacraments  administered,  in  this 
country,  we  have  in  Holy  Writ,  a  fixed  and  infallible  crite- 
rion by  which,  (in  addition  to  its  own  apparent  evidence, 
and  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,)  we  may  readily  ascertain 
how  fiir  it  is  actually  conformable  to  the  heavenly  consti-* 
tution,  which  it  professes  to  represent.  The  nature  of  this 
comparison,  with  some  of  the  principal  results,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  illustrate  in  this  volume,  happy  if  I  shall 
have  assisted  a  single  reader  to  see  more  clearly,  and  to 
acknowledge  more  gratefully,  "  the  scriptural  character  of 
the  English  Church.'' 


THE   END. 
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to  the  history  of  the  church,  as  that  which  has  long  been  maintained  by  the  Antiquities  of  Potter  and  Adam, 
in  connexfon  with  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  And  the  author  of  the  present  volume  hopes  he  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  that,  in  the  absence  of  more  able  Ubourers  in  this  department,  he  has  cndeaTonred,  by 
means  cfliieclally  of  foreign  aid,  to  remove  the  want  which  be  haa  described. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  DOCTOR  DONNE,   Dean  of  Saint  PauFs  in 

1619—1691 ;  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  and  Critical  Notices  of  his  Writings.  6j 
HENRY  ALFORD,  M,A.,  Vicar  of  Wymeswold,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  With  a  fine  Portrait  from  an  Original  Picture  by  Vakdyke. 
Six  Volumes  Octavo.  S/.  12t. 


A  HISTORY  of  the  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES,  from  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Present  By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  WHEWELL,  B.D.,  F.R.8. ; 
Pres.  Geol.  Society,  and  Professor  of  Casuistry  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Three  Volumes,  Octavo.  2/.  2#. 


THE  NEW  CRATYLUS;  or,  CONTRIBUTIONS  towards  a  more 

ACCURATE    KNOWLEDGE    of   the   GREEK    LANGUAGE.     By  JOHN 
WILUAM  DONALDSON,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    17*. 


A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC,  and  Developement  of  the  Principles 
of  Truth  and  Reasoning ;  in  which  a  System  of  Logic,  applicable  to  Moral  and 
Practical  Subjects,  is  for  the  first  time  proposed.  By  SAMUEL  RICHARD 
BOSANQUET,  A.M.,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  10#.  Gd. 


The  RISE  and  PROGRESS  of  the  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION; 

with    an  HISTORICAL  and  LEGAL    INTRODUCTION  and  NOTEa     By 
ARCHIBALD  JOHN  STEPHENS,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Ac.  Two  Volumes,  30*. 

Thr  Introduction  is  embodied  In  the  first  volnme,  and  extends  from  the  earliest  period  of  authentic  history 
up  to  the  termination  of  the  reign  of  William  m. ;  and  the  Saxon  institutions,  tenure  of  lands,  domesday, 
the  royal  prerogative,  origin  and  progress  of  the  legislative  assemblies,  privileges  of  Lords  and  Ooromons, 
pecuniary  exactions,  administration  of  Justice,  gradual  improvements  in  the  lavs.  Judicial  powers  of  the 
Peers,  borough  institutions.  Infamy  of  the  Long  Parilament,  national  dissensions,  and  the  principles  under 
which  the  executive  power  was  intrusted  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  have  experienced  every  illustntion. 

The  doctrinal  changes  in  the  Anglican  Church  which  were  effected  under  the  Tudors,  are  Jvotifled  by  a 
reference  to  the  records  and  practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  the  doctrinal  schismatic  points  of  Rooaan 
Catholic  faith  relating  to  the  canons  of  Scripture,  seven  sacraments,  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  private  and  solitary 
macs,  oommunion  in  one  kind,  trtnsubstantiaftion,  image  worriilp,  purgatory,  Indulgenoee,  ccmfstsloii  and 
penance,  absolution,  &o.,  Ac,  are  clearly  established  as  being  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  early 
fathers,  and  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

Thetextof  De  Lolme  is  inoorporafted  in  the  second  volume,  and  the  notes  afllxed  extend  to  a  great  length, 
and  embody  very  valuable  and  diversified  Information  reUtive  to  the  rights,  qualifications,  and  dlsqualillcsi- 
tions  of  members  of  Parliament  and  their  constituents ;  the  unions  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  with  Kng\^T*A  ; 
the  origin,  rise,  andprogreM  of  the  oivll  law  nndernineperiodsof  the  Roman  history ;  civil  process  in  the  Eng- 
lish courtsof  Uw;  history  of  the  courts  of  equity,  and  the  principles  under  which  they  act;  trial  by  Jury, 
and  an  analysis  of  criminal  offences,  and  the  statutes  under  which  they  are  punidUtble,  with  an  analyaia  of 
crimes  that  were  committed  In  1837,  and  of  the  sentences  passed.  There  are  likewise  tables  of  the  pabUo 
income  and  expenditure  In  the  ysar  ended  January  6,  1937 ;  of  the  ohuroh  revenues,  in  which  wUl  be  found 
Information  relative  to  the  number  of  benefices  tn  each  dioceee ;  total  amount  of  incomes,  gross  and  net«  ot 
the  Incumbents  in  each  diocese,  also  the  averages  of  each  respectively ;  number  of  curates  In  each  dioceee ; 
total  amount  of  their  stipends,  and  average  thereof;  also  four  scales  of  the  inoomet  of  the  beneficed  clergy ; 
nd  genealogical  tables  from  the  Saxon  and  Danish  kings,  to  Queen  Victoria. 
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MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE,  CHARACTER,  and   WRITINGS,  of 

BISHOP    BUTLER,    Author  of   The  Anahgy.     By  THOMAS  BARTLETT, 
.  M.A.,  One  of  the  Six  Preachers  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  Beotor  of  King- 
stone,  Kent.  Dedicated,  by  Permission,  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Octavo,  with  an  original  Portrait  19«. 


ELIZABETHAN     RELIGIOUS     HISTORY.       By     HENRY 

SOAMES,  M.A.,  Author  of  The  History  of  the  R^ormation;     The  AngUhSiueoii^ 
Churchy  &c.  Octavo,  IGs. 

This  Work  is  intended  to  fill  a  long-acknowledged  cliaam  in  English  Utentore,  and  eQ)eclally  in  tbat  whicb 
peculiarly  concerns  the  Church  of  England.  Both  Romanists  and  Ftt>te8tant  Dissenters  have  been  attentlTO 
to  the  important  reign  of  Elisabeth*  and  by  saying  very  little  of  each  other,  have  given  an  invidious  oolouring 
to  both  the  Chivch  and  the  Oovemment.  The  present  vork  is  meant  to  give  every  leading  foot  in  suffidenl 
detail,  but  to  kvoid  unnecessary  particulars.  It  reaches  from  the  establishment  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
in  1563,  to  the  Hampton-Court  Conference,  in  1604. 


THE  ANGLO-SAXON  CHURCH ;  its  HISTORY,  REVENUES, 

and  General  Character.     By  the  Rev.  HENRY  SOAMES,  M.A.,  Author  of  the 
EliMobethan  Religwua  History  •     A  New  Edition.  10#.  6^. 


*^MMW^^^^^^^^*^^^^^^^»^^»^^^^^rf»^^^^^ 


•  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH ;  from  the  As- 
cension of  JesuB  Christ  to  the  Conversion  of  Constantine.  By  the  hite  EDWARD 
BURTON,  D.D.  6*.  6</. 


i»>r*»v^^r^^v^>^^»^y<»w^r^^%rf^r^^v^^**^^^^y^^^ 


HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND,  to  the  REVOLUTION 

in  1688 ;  embracing  Copious  Histories  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  the  Translation 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  Compilation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  TH0MA9 
VOWLER  SHORT,  D.D.    New  Edition,  in  One  large  Volume.  16*. 


'^^^■^^'WM^'^^^W^P^i^^tf^WW^^MV^Wl^^A'^'% 


The  EARLY  CHRISTIANS ;   their  MANNERS  and  CUSTOMS^ 

TRIALS  and  SUFFERINGS.      By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  PRIDDEN,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.  As, 


_rXrtrij'l<V    *^**    -^^MM^M     M..^..    M^i^^l^^^ 


HISTORY  OF  POPERY;  the  Origin,  Growth,  and  Progress  of  the 
Papal  Power ;  its  Political  Influence  in  the  European  States-System,  and  its  Effects 
on  the  Progress  of  Civilization ;  an  Examination  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Romish 
Church  in  Ireland;  a  History  of  the  Inquisition;  and  Specimens  of  Monkish 
Legends.  9#.  6<f, 
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LUTHER  and  HIS  TIMES ;  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  German  Reformation.  By  tlie  Rev.  J.  £.  RIDDLE>  M.A.>  Author  of 
Firsi  SvndttfM  at  Church.  5s. 


^M^«^lAMM#M^M^^^^^MW^^»^^I^^^V^^*W«^ 


POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION,  in  Germany, 

Bwitserland,  and  Great  Britain;  and  of  it8  chief  Promoters^  Opposers,  and  Victims. 
By  THOMAS  FOX.  St.  6d. 


<^*^^^<g»^^^^^%i^^^^^^^^^^^^W»rf^»^V^ii^» 


•HISTORY  OP  MOHAMMEDANISM,  and  the  PRINCIPAL 
MOHAMMEDAN  SECT&    By  W.  C.  TAYLOR,  LL.D.  6t.  M. 

*  The  CRUSADERS ;  SCENES,  EVENTS,  and  CHARACTERS, 
from  the  Times  of  the  Cnuadea.   By  THOMAS  E£I6HTI<EY.    Two  Vols.,  1 1*. 

•READINGS  IN  BIOGRAPHY;  a  Selection  of  the  Lives  of  Emi- 

nent  Men  of  all  Nations.  At.  Gd. 

Turn  d«g|gn  of  this  work  is  to  give  an  tooount  of  the  lives  of  the  Leaders  la  the  most  important  revolutioni 
whioh  history  reeords,  from  the  age  of  BesoBtris  to  that  of  Napol«on.  Care  has  been  taken  to  select  those 
penonafBf  oonoemlng  whom  informatioa  is  most  required  by  the  historical  student. 


LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  JONES,   by  the  late  LORD  TEIGN- 

MOUTH.    With  Notes,  Selections  from  his  Works,  and  a  ^ferooir  of  his  Nohle 

Biographer,  hy  the  Rev.  SAMUEL  CHARLES  WILKS,  M.A.    2  Vols.,  10*.  Qd. 

Sia  WiLUAM  JoNKS  was  not  only  the  moat  eminent  linguist,  bnt  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men,  of  the  last  century ;  and  Loan  TnoNMOirrn'a  Memoir  of  him  has  been  Justly  accounted  one  of  the  most 
iatcxesting,  Instructiro,  andentertalnliigpieceaof  modem  biography. 


^0^  ^•^•^^  '^>^^^^i^^^^^>r»Nr^  v»  ^^^^ 


♦  LIVES  OF  BRITISH  SACRED  POETS.    By  R.  A.  WILL- 

MOTT,  Es4.,  Trin.  ColL  Cainh.    Now  complete,  in  Two  Volumes,  at  is,  6d  each. 

The  First  Sxaixs  contains  an  ^Historical  Sketch  of  Sacred  Poetr}%  and  the  Lives  of 

the  English  Sacred  Poets  preceding  Milton. 

The  SxcoKD  Sekies  commences  with  Miltox,  and  brings  down  the  Lives  to  that  of 

Bishop  HsBEn  inclusive. 


^^^^t^^^t^^^t^^^^^^^^^^^^^^f^^^f^f^^ 


♦LIVES    OF  EMINENT   CHRISTIANS.     By  RICHARD  B. 

HON£»  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Halos  Owen.  Three  Volumes,  it.  (W.  eacli. 

Vol.  IL 

BERNARD  GILPIN, 
PHILIP  DE  MORN  AY, 
BISnOP  BEDELL, 
DOCTOR  HORNECK. 


Vol.  L 
ARCHBISHOP  USHER, 
DOCTOR  HAMMOND, 
JOHN  EVELYN, 
BISHOP  WILSON 


Vol.  IIL 

BISHOP  RIDLEY, 
BISHOP  HALL, 
The  HoNoa  ABLE  ROBERT 
BOYLE. 


I 
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BIBLE  BIOGRAPHY ;  Histories  of  the  Lives  and  Conduct  of  the 
Principal  Characters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  By  £.  FARE,  Author  qf  a 
New  Veriion  of  the  Booh  of  Psalms,  As,  GtL 


^90^^^^^t^*^t^^^t^^*^^^t^^t^^t^^^0^^^^^^^n^<^^0 


BIBLT3  NARRATIVE  chronologically  arranged,  in  the  words  of  the 
authorized  Version ;  continneil  by  an  Historical  Account  of  the'  Jewish  Nation : 
and  forming  a  Consecutive  History  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Termi« 
nation  of  the  Jewish  Polity.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Win* 
Chester.  7'» 


^^^A^^^^^^^i^^W^^^W^^^V^^V^^^ya 


THE   EVIDENCE  of  PROFANE   HISTORY    to  the  TRUTH 

of  REVELATION.    Dedicated,  by  Special  Permission,  to  her  Majesty  The  Quzxk. 

With  numerous  Graphic  Illustrations.  lOs,  6d, 

It  is  the  ot^ect  of  this  Work  to  exhibit,  from  traces  afforded  in  the  records  and  monuments,  both  sacred  and 
profane,  of  the  ancient  world,  an  unity  of  purpose  maintained  by  the  aU-controlUng  proTldenoe  of  CKmI. 


*^V^^^^^/W^^^I^'S^^^^rf'^^%^V^^rw^^^»^^»V^ 


STUDENTS  MANUAL  of  ANCIENT  HISTORY;  Accounts  of 

the  principal  Nations  of  Antiquity.    By  W.  C.  TAYLOR,  LL.D.  \0s,  6d. 

Thb  design  of  this  vrork  is  to  supply  the  student  with  an  outline  of  the  principal  events  In  the  aanals  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lead  him  to  the  consideration  of  the  causes  that  prodnoed  the  prin- 
cipal revolutions  recorded.  The  geographical  position,  natural  productions,  and  progress  of  civilization,  in  all 
the  great  monarchies  and  republics,  have  been  diligently  investigated,  and  their  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
state  pointed  out    Thus  the  philosophy  of  history  is  made  to  illustrate  the  narrative  without  interrupting  it. 


*^^^i^^^^>^^^^^V^^'MMWMM^MVW^^^ 


STUDENT^S  MANUAL  of  MODERN  HISTORY;  the  Rise  and 

Progress  of  the  principal  Euaopeak  Nations^  their  Political  History,  and  the 
Changes  in  their  Social  Condition ;  with  a  History  of  the  Colonics  founded  by 
Europeans,  and  General  Progress  of  Civilization.     By  the  same  Author.    10«.  6d. 


><"i<"ir~i^T<*ii*^»"Tf*r*r"w*vvV"w'^«*»*ifV'VV\r»ru"^fijvv.w 


♦FAMILY    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND.    By  the  Rev.   G.  R. 

GLEIG,  M.A.    With  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONa     3  Vols.,  6s.  6d.  each. 

Thb  main  pnrpoBe  of  the  Famii^y  Hiotobv  of  EiroLAitn  has  been  to  unite  otjecta  whioh  in  Mich  undertakings 
are  not  always  found  to  coincide ;  namely,  to  render  the  study  of  English  History  not  merely  instmctire,  but 
Interesting  and  amusing.  For  this  purpose,  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  seiae  upon  all  those  strllcing 
features  in  the  detail  of  events,  which  not  only  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  vivid  pioture  of  scenes  past, 
but  induce  him  to  argue  from  efTects  to  their  causes.  While  the  philosophy  of  history,  therefore,  is  sedulously 
taught,  it  is  taught  in  a  manner  calculated  to  gratify  both  young  and  old,  by  affording  to  the  one  olaas  ample 
soope  to  reflection ;  to  the  other,  matter  that  stirs  and  excites,  while  it  conveys  sound  moral  instniotioii. 


^^»^>v^^K^^^^v^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^A^^A^ 


A  HISTORY  OF  LONDON;  the  Progress  of  its  Institutions;    the 

Manners  and  Customs  of  its  People.    By  CHABLES  MACKAY.  7«. 

Ov  the  Histories  of  London  which  have  hitherto  appeared,  some  have  been  too  voluminous  and  costly  for 
the  general  reader,  and  others  too  exclusively  addressed  to  the  citixen,  the  antiquarian,  or  the  traveller. 
The  object  of  the  present  Tolume  is  to  furnish  in  a  tangible  form,  and  at  a  small  price,  a  genenl  and  popular 
view  of  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  those  events  which  have  raised  London 
to  its  present  importance.  The  work,  however,  is  not  confined  to  a  history  of  events,  but  containBgraphio 
pictures  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  their  sports  and  pastimes,  at  difFerent  pedodsi  and  the 
oharaoteristic  inddenta  of  their  domestic  history. 
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GERMANY,  BOHEMIA,  and  HUNGARY,  visited  in  1837.    By 

the  Rev.  G.  R.  6LEIG,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea.   Three 

Volumes,  Post  Octavo.  1/.  Hi*  Sd. 

Thb  prindpal  dodgn  of  thia  \n>rk  Is  to  give  some  account  of  the  state  of  society  as  it  now  exists  in  Bo- 
hemia and  Uungary.  In  order  to  reach  tticse  countries,  the  Author  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  pass  through 
a  large  portion  of  Germany,  where  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  civil,  ecclesiastical » 
and. military  eatabUshmentff,  attracted  his  attention.  Upon  these  he  touches,  more  especially  in  referenoo 
to  Prussia,  towards  which  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  Europe  are  at  present  anxiously  turned.  But  his  great 
design  was  to  obtain  and  communicate  information,  respecting  ooimtries  into  which  few  Englishmen  arc 
aoonstomed  to  peoetnto.  Hence  a  large  p(»tion  of  his  tour,  both  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  %vas  performed 
on  foot ;  and  the  acquaintance  which  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  form  with  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
Che  people,  was  at  once  more  Intimate  and  more  familiar  than  oohld  have  taken  place  had  he  travelled 
by  ^  more  usual  mode  of  conveyance.  He  looked  into  the  cottage  as  well  as  the  palace,  and  he  has  given 
some  aooount  of  both. 


^fc^^^^l^iA^»%^^^S^^^^^^<»^^^#^^^»^^^^^ 


GERMANY;  the  SPIRIT  of  her  HISTORY,  LITERATURE, 

SOCIAL  CONDITION,  and  NATIONAL  ECONOMY ;  iUustroted  by  Reference 
to  her  Physical,  Moral,  and  Political  Statistics^  and  by  Comparison  with  other 
Countries.    By  BI8SET  HAWKINS,  M.D.,  Oxon.>  F.R.S.,  &c,  10*.  6d. 


TREVES ;  SOME  ACCOUNT  of  the  CITY  of  TREVES,  and  of  its 

ROMAN  ARCHITECTURAL  REMAINS.    From  the  Gferman  of  WYTTEN-  i 

BACH.    Edited,  with  NOTES,  by  DAWSON  TURNER,  Esq.,  and  ilhistmted  j 

from  Drawings  made  on  the  spot*  Octavo.   Nea/rlff  Read^,  j 

RESEARCHES  IN  BABYLONIA,  ASSYRIA,  and  CHALDJE A; 

forming  part  of  the  Laboors  of  the  Euphrates  Expedition,  and  publithed  wUh  the 
$anotion  of  the  Riffht  Han,  the  President  of  the  Board  qf  Control.  By  WILLIAM 
AIN8W0RTH,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.8.    With  Illustrations,  Maps,  &c.  12*.  W.  I 


<»'<^^H»V^^^»^i^^»^^^l».«VW^^^^W^^,^^WS^^^W 


EGYPT  and  SINAI.    By  M.  DUMAS,  with  Notes  by  the  Translator. 

Uniformly  with  Thre^  Weeke  in  Palestine  and  Lebanon, 

♦  THREE  WEEKS  IN  PALESTINE  AND  LEBANON.    With 

many  Engravings.  3,. 

A  LiTtLS  TOlume  from  the  Traveller's  notes.  Descriptions  of  Baalbec,  Beiroot,  Damletta,  Jaffa,  Jerusalem, 
Ramlah,  and  other  places,  are  hlended  witli  remarks  upon  the  nativce,  the  incidents  of  the  Journey,  and  the 
olieenrations  and  refieoUons  which  natursUy  occur  to  a  Cleisyman  In  trayelUng  through  the  Holy  Land. 


^»'>^'^»^^>^i^^^^»»^>^^^»^^^»V^^^>^^^>M^<^^^ 


NOTES  on  INDIAN  AFFAIRS ;  by  the  late  Hon.  F.  J.  SHORE, 

Judge  of  the  Civil  Court  and  Criminal  Sessions  of  Furrukhahad.  2  Vols.,  28». 

Th«  facta  and  opinions  contained  in  this  Work  are  the  result  of  more  than  lif  teen  years'  residence  in  India,-, 
during  whleh  period  the  Author  held  various  situatJons  Sn  the  PoUce,  Revenue,  and  Judicial  BepartmeDts. 
Mid  WW  ia  habits  of  olon  cwnmunlcatton,  both  Private  and  Official,  wth  aU«la«es  of  the  Natives. 
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SCOTLAND;  SKETCHES  of  its  COASTS  and  ISLANDS,  and 

of  the  ISLE  of  MAN;  descriptive  of  the  Scenery,  and  illustrative  of  the  progressive 
Revolution  in  the  Condition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  those  Regions.  By  LORD 
TEIGNMOUTH,  M.P.  2  Vols.,  with  Maps,  2U. 

THE  W^ST  INDIES;  the  Natural  and  Physical  History  of  the 
Colonies;  and  the  Morale  Social,  and  Political  Condition  of  the  Inhabitants,  before 
and  after  the  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery.  By  SIR  ANDREW  HALLIDAY, 
KH.,  M.D.,  F.R.8.E.,  &c.  With  Map*,  IO5.  ed. 

NEW  ZEALAND;  an  Account  of  the  Position,  Extent,  Soil  and 
CUmate,  Natoral  ProductionB  and  Native  Inhabitants  of  New  Zeahmd,  with  re- 
ference to  British  Colonization.    With  Charts  and  Illustrations.  4«.  ed, 

TWO  YEARS  AT  SEA:  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Swan  River 

and  Van  Diemen^s  Land ;  thence,  to  various  parts  of  India.  With  Notes  of  a 
Residence  in  the  Bnrman  Empire,  and  of  the  Services  and  SufiPerings  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries in  that  Country.    By  JANE  ROBERTS.  With  Engravings,  5t, 

MTINGO  PARK;  his  LIFE  and  TRAVELS:   with  an  Account  of 

his  Death,  from  the  JOURNAL  of  ISAACO,  the  substance  of  later  Discoveries 
relative  to  his  lamented  Fate,  and  the  Termination  of  the  Niger.  2#.  6d. 

CHRISTOPHER    COLUMBUS;    his    LIFE,    VOYAGES,    and 

DISCOVERY  of  the  NEW  WORLD.    With  Engravings.  2s.  6rf. 

CAPTAIN  COOK;  his  VOYAGES  and  DISCOVERIES;  with  an 

Account  of  Pitcaim's  Island,  and  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty.  Engravings,  2«.  dd. 


*^nrvw>i'*v^r*  ■■^"i*i'"ir^rm*M**ii-*t*rv^vxim^i 


NARRATIVE  of  the  EXPEDITION  to  GREENLAND,  sent  by 

order  of  the  KING  of  DENMARK,  in  SEARCH  of  the  LOST  COLONIES ;  with 
the  Chart  completed  by  the  Expedition.  Fublished  under  the  Direction  of  the 
Jiojfol  Geographical  Society,  Ss,  6d, 


^^^"'V^'^^^^^to^ 


NEW  POCKET  GUIDE  to  LONDON  and  its  ENVJRONS;  con- 
taining Descriptions,  from  personal  knowledge,  of  everything  worth  seeing  or 
knowing,  within  Twenty-five  I^Iilcs  of  the  Metropolis ;  enlivened  with  Biographical 
and  other  Ajiecdotes,  connected  by  History  or  Tradition  with  the  Places  detferibed. 
With  a  Map  of  the  Environs.     By  JOHN  H.  BRAD.Y,  F.R.  A^,  -  7*. 
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THE  DOMESTIC  GARDENER'S  MANUAL;  being  an  Introduc 

tion  to  Practical  Gardening,  on  Philosopliical]  Principles ;  to  which  is  added,  a 
Naturalist's  Kalekdab,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Operations  of  Forcing, 
including  the  Culture  of  Vines  m  Pots.  By  JOHN  TOWERS,  C.M.H.S.  Second 
Edition,  Enlarged  and  Improved.  One  large  Volume,  Octavo. 

Most  of  the  works  on  gardening  whicb  have  come  under  my  obserratlon,  are  not  oaily  expen|^re,  hot  appear 
to  have  been  written  almost  exclusively  for  the  affluent ; — for  those  who  possess,  or  «m  affoA  to  poaeess,  all 
the  luxuries  of  the  garden.  We  read  of  the  management  of  hot-houses,  green-houses,  foroing-ho«ses ;  <^ 
nursery-grounds,  shrubberies,  and  other  concomitants  of  ornamental  gardening.  Now,  although  it  is 
acknowledged  that  many  useful  ideas  may  be  gathered  from  these  works,  sCiU  it  is  obvious  that  they  are 
chiefly  written*for  those  whose  rank  in  life  enables  them  to  employ  a  chief  gardener  and  assistants,  qualified 
for  the  performance  of  the  many  operations  required  in  the  various  departaients  of  large  gardens.  As  I  profesa 
to  have  a  very  different  object  in  view,  I  address  this  book  to  those,  who,  without  aiming  to  become  pro- 
fessional gardeners,  wish,  neverthdess,  to  acquire  so  much  of  the  art  of  Gardening  as  shall  enable  th^n  to 
conduct  its  more  common  and  essential  operations  with  facility  and  predion. 


MUSICAL  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  CRITICISM;  being 

a  General  Snrvej  of  Music  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.     By 
GEORGE  HOGARTH.    A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  in  Two  Volumes,       \0s.  6d. 


j^nj-jifiorw^trM*"  •*•  •^•*'  •^i'~i'"y^~>  •*"■"•  ~  ^  •*'i~  -  *  p  ^  ^ 


LECTURES  on  ASTRONOMY,  delivered  at  KING'S  COLLEGE, 

London,  by  the  Rev.  HENRY  MOSELEY,  M.  A.,  F.R-S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy and  Astronomy  in  that  Institution.   With  numerous  Illustrations.    6*.  €d. 


♦MECHANICS  APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS.    By  PROFESSOR 

M08ELEY,  of  King's  College,  London.    A  New  Edition,  corrected  and  improved. 
With  numerous  Engravings.  q^^  g^ 


A  MANUAL   OF   CHEMISTRY,  by  W.  T.  BRANDE,  F.R.S., 

Prof.  Chem.  R.L,  and  of  Her  Majesty's  Mint.  SOf. 

Althomh  Three  Editions  of  the  Manual  0/  Chemistiy  hare  already  appeared,  the  present  may  be  ooih 
sidercd  as  a  new  work.  It  has  been  almost  whoUy  re-written;  ererything  new  and  important  in  the  Bdenoe 
both  in  English  and  Foreign  Works,  has  been  embodied;  and  it  abounds  in  xefeiences  to  AuthoriUei.        ' 


AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    STUDY  OF   CHEMICAL 

PHILOSOPHY :  being  a  preparatory  View  of  the  Forces  which  concur  to  the 
Production  of  Chemical  Phenomena.    By  J.  FREDERIC  DANIELL,  F.R.Si, 
ProfesBW  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London ;  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistiy 
and  Geology  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Cwnpany's  Militajy  Seminary  at  Addiscombe; 
and  Author  of  Meteorological  Betags.  .  |. 
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•  A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY  of  BIRDS;  their  Nature,  Habits,  and 

Instincts.     By  EDWARD  STANLEY,  D.D.,  F.L,S.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich; 
President  of  the  Linntean  Society.   Two  Vols.,  with  Engravings.  7'* 

BRITISH   SONG  BIRDS;    Popular  Descriptions  and  Anecdotes  of 

the  Songsters  of  the  Gi-oves.    By  NEVILLE  WOOD.  7»- 


^^»^^>^rf^«^%*^%^^^^^^^^*^> 


OUTLINES  OF  GENERAL    PATHOLOGY.      By  GEORGE 

FBECKLETON,  M.D.,  Cantab.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Coll.  of  Physicians.  7». 

♦  POPULAR  PHYSIOLOGY ;  familiar  Explanations  of  interesting 
Facts  connected  with  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  Animals^  and  particularly  of 
Man.    By  PERCEVAL  B.  LORD,  M.B.    Many  Engravings.  1$.  6d. 

To  trace  the  finger  of  Ood  in  the  works  of  creation,  to  consider  "the  wonders  that  He  doeth  amongst  the 
oliildrcn  of  men,"  has  ever  heen  a  source  of  the  porest  and  noblest  gratifioation,— that  moral  gratifloation 
which  a  well-fnuned  mind  naturally  experiences  in  contemplating  Infinite  Power  working  out  the  dictates  of 
Infinite  Goodness,-— that  intdlectnal  satisfaction  which  attends  upon  our  being  allowed,  eren  imperfectly,  to 
comprehend  some  small  part  of  the  designs  of  Infinite  Wisdom. 


<*i<*^-*ir%*<*¥*^<*>rhr'w'v'y'^~M~iru>/vvvvv'¥"»«'>o_w_i 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  LIMITS,    with  its  Applications;   namely, 

The  First  Three  Sections  of  Newton — Conic  Sections — The  Differential  Calculus. 
By  the  R«v.  WILLIAM  WHEWELL,  B.D.,  &c.  9u 

THE     MECHANICAL    EUCLID.      By    the    Rev.   WILLIAM 

WHEWELL,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge.  6#.  (M. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  the  DIFFERENTIAL  and 

INTEGRAL  CALCULUS.     By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  HALL,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ma- 
thematicSf  King*8  College,  London.  12s.  dd.  . 


V^tfWMMM^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^MWMWWW^ 


LECTURES  upon  TRIGONOMETRY,  and  the  APPLICATION 

of  ALGEBRA  to  GEOMETRY.    Second  Edition,  corrected.  7«.  M. 


^^^^^I^^^^^^^*^^^^^^»MVV»^^M^^»*— 


DYNAMICS,  or  a  TREATISE  on  MOTION ;  to  which  is  added,  a 

SHORT  TREATISE  on  ATTRACTIONa   By  SAMUEL  EARNSHAW,  M.A., 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    Octavo,  with  nuuiy  Cuts.  14«« 


THE  MAGAZINE  OF  POPULAR  SCIENCE ;   complete  in  Four 

huge  Volnmes,  Octavo.  £2  16^. 

This  work  fumitbes  the  general  reeder  with  popular  and  coaneoted  views  of  the  actual  progreea  and  condition 
of  the  PhyBical  Sciences,  hoth  at  home  and  ahroad.  The  Mechanical  Arts,  Dietetic  Chemistry,  the  Structure 
of  the  Bartb,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Gas, Heat,  Light,  Magnetism,  the  Mathematical  Sciences,  Philosophical 
Instruments,  Rain,  Steam,  the  Cometary  System,  Tides,  Volcanoes,  &c.,  have,  among  many  others,  heen 
developed  in  original  communications  and  discussions,  abounding  in  the  freshest  facts,  the  most  recent 
discoveries,  and  the  latest  Intelligence,  which  an  indefatigable  examination  of  the  products  of  Sdcntiflo 
Research,  at  home  and  abroad,  has  been  able  to  furnish. 

The  Sciences  of  AsraoNOMv,  Crbmistiiy,  and  Gxolooy,  are  eomprehensivdy,  but  popularly,  treated  in  a 
series  of  papers,  forming  reguUur  and  complete  Cotizses  on  those  seyeral  Butjects. 


10  FBOM  THE  PRS8S  OF  JOHN  W.  PARKER. 

% 

THE  STUDJPNT'S  MANUAL  OP  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

oomprifling  Deficriptions,  Popular  and  Practice,  of  the  most  important  Philosophical 

Instruments,  their  History,  Nature  and  Uses ;  with  complete  elucidations  of  the 

Sciences  to  which  they  respectively  appertain.    Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the 

Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury.    By  CHARLES  TOMLINSON.  10#.  Sd. 

In  thisimork  certain  prominent  nil^octs  hare  been  lelected  with  which  it  behOTes  ererjr  one  to  be  acquainted : 
such,  for  example,  as  relate  to  what  may  be  called  our  HousaBOf.D  Instrumsntb,  namely,  the  Thermometer, 
the  Barometer,  and  Vernier ;  the  Hydrometer,  the  Hygrometer ;  the  Tunlng-Fork,  Musical  Glasses  and  Music 
generally ;  the  Compass ;  the  Prism,  the  Telescope,  and  the  8nn-DlaL  These  subjects,  and  those  in  immediate 
oonnexlon  with  them,  are  treated  of  extensiyely ;  as  also  their  implication  to  Sclenoei  Art,  and  Industry. 


^^A'V^MM'W^^MWMV^^^WW^WV^WMM^ 


♦  READINGS  in  SCIENCE;  familiar  EXPLANATIONS  of  Appear- 

ances  and  Principlea  in  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  With  many  Engravings.  6*. 


>^<^k^k^k^k^«^^»^f^M^MM^'^^^^'^*M^*^^^«^^^>^^^«« 


♦EASY  LESSQNS  IN  MECHANICS:  mth  Familiar  Illustrations  of 

the  Practical  Application  of  Mechanical  Principles.  -   3t, 

THE  HOUSE  I  LIVE  IN;  or  Popular  Illustrations  of  the  Structure 
and  Functiona  of  the  Human  Body.    Edited  by  T.  C.  GIBTIN.         2«.  e<L 

« I  am  fearfiilly  and  wonderfully  made  !** 

\ 

*  MINERALS  AND  METALS ;  their  Natural  History  and  Uses  in 

the  Arts :  with  Accounts  of  Mines  and  Mining.  Engravings,  2s.  eu, 

Pamiuah  ai  wo  are,  from  ou  eatUesi  yeaxs,  with  the  vaHons  artieles  maaufadared  from  tiie  Metals,  for 
purposes  of  use  and  comfort,  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  metals  thomselTea,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  are  obtained,  are  ooroparatlTely  little  known. 


^^^^i^^AAM^^A^^^^^^^^«^^^^^^««N^^»^^P^^ 


♦  OUTLINES  of  ASTRONOMY.   By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  HALL,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  King's  Collie,  London.    With  Cuts.  lOtf. 

♦  The  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY.    With  many  Engravings.    New 

EniTioy,  Enlarged  and  Improved.  2«. 

Thk  principles  of  this  beaatiftil  ud  important  science  are  explained  In  a  clear  and  simple  manner,  ao  as  to 
render  the  acquiaition  of  them  oomparaUlTely  eaay,  and  the  examples,  when  possible,  an  selected  trom  our 
ovm  wild  flowers,  or  from  those  onltiTatad  in  all  gardens  or  fields. 

ThE  ELEMENTS  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  abridged  from 

the  Prineiplei  <^  Political  Eeotumtf  hj  Professor  WATLAND,  D.D.  S#.  M. 

♦  MANUAL  of  INSTRUCTION  in  VOCAL  MUSIC,  chiefly  with 

a  View  to  PSALMODY.    By  JOHN  TURNEB,  Esq  4* 
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THE  MERCHANT  AND  THE  FRIAR;  Trvtmb  and  Fictionh 

of  the  Middle  Aobs.    By  SIR  FRANCIS  PALGRAVE,  K.H.,  Keeper  of  the 
Records  of  the  Treafiury'of  Her  Msjesty^s  Exchequer.  St, 


LETTERS  of  EMINENT   PERSONS;    selected  and   Illustrated, 

and  with  an  Introduction^  Critical  and  Anecdotical,  by  R.  A.  WILLMOTT,  Trinity 
Coll.  Camb.     Author  of  the  Lives  of  British  Sacred  Poets,  *Js.  Bd, 


^^tM^t^^^^t^^^^^^^^'^'^PV^'V^'W^ 


LIGHT  IN  DARKNESS;  or,  THE  RECORDS  OF  A  VILLAGE 

RECTORY.  3s.  6d. 

Thb  Village.  I  Tna ,  Goon  Aunt.  I  Thb  Village  AroTHacARY. 

Thb  RiniiBD  Tradbsman,  |  Thb  Villagb  Schoolmaster.  |  Thb  Dbsbbtbd  Wifb. 

Thb  Family  at  thb  Hall;  or,  Pridb  and  PoyBRTY. 


^^*^^^^t^k^H^k#M^tf^lM«^M«tf\^WM^>N^^'^'V^WWM« 


READINGS  in  NATURAL  THEOLOGY ;  or,  the  Testimony  of 

Kature  to  the  Being,  Perfections,  and  Government  of  God.     By  the  Bev.  H. 
FEBGUS.  4*. 

♦  READINGS  in  ENGLISH  PROSE  LITERATURE ;  containing 

^choice  Specimens  of  the  Works  of  the  best  English  Writers,  from  Lord  Bacon 
to  the  Present  Time.  With  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Writers,  and  Essays  on 
the  PaOGHESS  of  English  LiTERATuaE.  4s,  6d, 

This  volume  ia  intended  to  furnish  the  general  reader  with  some  valuable  specimens  of  English  prose  compo- 
sition. They  are  taken  from  the  works  of  those  writers  who  hare  chiefly  determined  the  style  of  our  prose 
literature,  and  are  not  only  in  themselres  instructireand  entertaining,  but  are  also  of  sufBcient  variety^  and  of 
ample  length ,  to  render  the  reader  familiar  with  the  beauties  and  the  pecnliaritieB  of  the  various  writers. 


♦  READINGS  IN  POETRY ;  a  Selection  from  the  Works  of  the  best 

English  Poets,  from  Spenser  to  the  present  times ;  with  Specimens  of  the  American 

Poets ;  Notices  of  the  Writers;  and  ExpUinatory  Notes.  4s,  6d, 

A  Manual  of  Poetry,  comprising  the  gems  of  the  standard  Bngliah  Poets.  Care  has  been  taken  to  select 
such  pieces  and  passages  as  best  illustrate  the  style  of  the  respective  Authors ;  and  it  is  scarcely  neceflsaiy  to 
add,  that  sempulous  attsntion  has  been  paid  to  the  moral  character  of  the  extrscts. 


UNIVERSAL  MYTHOLOGY;  an  Account  of  the  most  important 

Mythological  Systems,    their  Origin  and  Connexion.      By  the   Rev.  HENRY 
CHRISTMAS,  St.  John's  ColL,  Camb.  7«. 

Thb  Slythologyof  Greece  and  Rome  has  hitherto  been  studied  almost  exclusively,  though  neither  the  most 
Important,  norths  most  interesting.  The  systems  of  the  East  and  of  the  North,  of  Egypt  and  of  China, 
would  have  illustrated  the  Oreek  and  Roman  fables,  have  oleared  np  their  difficulties,  and  explained  their 
allegories.  *  *  *  *  This  object  has  been  attempted  in  the  present  %t)rk. 
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THE  CAMBRIDGE  PORTFOLIO ;  a  Periodical  Work  comprising 

Papers  illufitratiye  of  the  principal  featttres  in  the  Scholastic  and  Social  System  of 
the  University ;  Notices  of  the  most  Eminent  Characters  it  has  produced  ;  Gleanings 
from  the  Manuscripts  in  the  several  Libraries ;  and  Contributions  in  Original  Lite- 
rature by  contemporary  Membei's.  It  also  contains  descriptive  accounts  of  the 
principal  Buildings  in  Cambridge,  their  origin,  history,  and  purposes,  accompanied 
by  nnmerous  Etchings,  executed  by  Lewis,  Ince,  G.  Cooke,  and  other  eminent 
Artists.    Li  Parts,  at  5s,  each. 


DISSERTATIONS  ON  THE  EUMENIDES  OF  iESCHYLUS, 

with  the  Greek  Text,  and  Critical  Remarks.  From  the  German  of  MULLER.  9«.  6<f. 

THE  FROGS  OF  ARISTOPHANES,  with  ENGLISH  NOTES, 

for  the  Use  of  Schoob  and  Stodents.    By  the  Rev.  H.  P.  COOKESLEY.        ?«• 

THE  AULULARIA    of   PLAUTUS,    with    Notes   by    JAMES 

HILDYAKD,  M.A,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  ?«•  6d. 


^>^V^^>^^^^^^S^^%^^>^^»^^^»^<^»^^^^^^^^f^ 


SCHLEIERMACHER'S    INTRODUCTIONS    TO     THE 

DIALOGUES  of  PLATO ;  transhited  from  the  German,  by  WILLIAM  DOB« 
80N,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  I2«.  e<L 


■****""**"***""  *  ni~  "i"  rnTunnrirtrLru' 


ADRIAN,  a  Tale  of  Italy,  in  Three  Cantos;  with  the  STAR  OF 
DESTINY,  and  other  Poems.    By  HENRY  COOK,  Esq.  7,.  (W, 


THE    BRITISH    MONTHS,    a    Poem,    in    Twelve    Parts.      By 

RICHARD  MANT,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.        2  Vols.,  9#, 

THE  STORY  of  CONSTANTINE;  a  Poem.  By  the  Rev. 
THOMAS  E.  HANKIN80N,  M.  A.,  of  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge.  1#.  6rf.  Also 
by  the  same  Author,  the  following  Seatokiak  Prize  Poems  : 

ETHIOPIA  STRETCHING  FORTH  HER  HAND.      Is.  6d. 
JACOB,  1«.         ISHMAEL,  U  PAUL  AT   PHILIPPI,  &. 

THE  SATIRES  and  EPISTLES  of   HORACE,  interpreted  by 

DAVID  HUNTER,  Enq.,  M.A.  4,.  ej. 
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THE    PHILOSOPHY   OP    LIVING;    by    HERBERT  MAYO, 

F.R.8.,  Senior  Surgeon  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  8*.  Cd, 

SUMMARY  or  THE  CONTBNTS. 


Di  VBnsiTfBa  of  Consti- 
tution; Temperament; 
nabit :  Diathesis. 

Or  DioaanoN:  Adap- 
tation of  Diet  to  different 


Ck>nstltationa  and  Ages;  ;  Education  of  GirU;  6pi- 
on  the  86cial  Relattona  of  '  nal  Curvature ;  Exercise 
F<xx**  I  proper  for  Adults;   for 

Of  ExBRCTSB  i  Exercise    the  Aged, 
of  Boys;  on  the  Physical  I     Of  Slssf. 


Of  Batdino. 
Of  Clotrino. 
Of  Air  and  Climatx. 
HBALTHof  Mind;  Belf- 
control ;  Mental  Culture* 


MANAGEMENT  of  the  ORGANS  of  DIGESTION  in  HEALTH 

and  DISEASE,  by  the  Author  of  the  preceding  work.  Gs,  Od, 

CoNTSNTs.— Rules  of  Diet  for  different  Constitutions.— Treatment  of  the  rarious  kinds  of  Indigestion ; 
of  Looseness  ;~-of  Costiveness.— Local  Diseases  of  the  Lower  Bowel,  and  their  Treatment. 


THE  FAMILY  HAND-BOOK,  or  PRACTICAL  INFORMA- 
TION in  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY ;  including  Cookery,  Household  Management, 
and  all  other'  Subjects  connected  with  the  Health,  Comfort,  and  Expenditure  of  a 
Family.     With  Choice  Receipts  and  Valuable  Hints.  6t. 


THE  YOUNG  LADY'S   FRIEND;  a  MANUAL  of  PRACTI- 

CAL  ADVICE  and  INSTRUCTION  to  Young  Females  on  their  entering  upon 
the  Duties  of  Life  after  quitting  School.     By  a  LADY,  3«.  Gd. 


A  DAILY  PRAYER  BOOK,  for  Families  and  Schools  ;  arranged 

from  the  Services  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  after  the  Form 
and  Order  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  By  J.  T.  BARRETT,  D.D.,  Rector 
of  Attleborough,  Norfolk.  l*,6d, 

A  MANUAL  OF  FAMILY  PRAYER;  comprising  Three  Weekly 

Courses  of  Morning  and  Evening  Devotion.  With  Collects  for  the  Feasts  and 
Fasts.    By  tlie  Rev.  A.  HORSFALL,  AI.A.  2#. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PRIVATE  PRAYER,  for  Members  of  the  United 

Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  By  JOHN  A.  BOLSTER,  M.  A.,  Chaphun  to  the 
Lord  Bbhop  of  Cork  and  Cloyne.  2s, 

SACRED   MINSTRELSY;    a  COLLECTION  of  the   FINEST 

SACRED  MUSIC,  by  the  best  Masters,  arranged  as  Solos,  Duets,  Trios,  &c., 

and  Choruses ;  and  with  accompaniments  for  the  Piano-Forte  or  Organ.  Two  Hand- 

*  some  Folio  Volumes,  price  2h  2$,  Half-boimd,  or  in  Nos.  I.  to  XXIV.;  at  \t,  Gd*       -, 


14  FBOM  THE  PRESS  OF  JOHN  W.  PAEECB. 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  DOCTRINE  of  the  EUCHARIST. 

.  The  Scriptnral  .Aigvmeni  conaideKd.    By  THOMAS  TUBTON,  D.D.,  Regias 
Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  Univenity  ai  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Peterborough. 


%^^S^0*^^^*^*0^^^0^'^*0^^0^t^^^l^^^^^^^^ 


A  LIFE  of  ARISTOTLE,  including  a  CJritical  Discussion  of  some 

Questions  of  Literary  History  connected  .with  his  Works.    By  J.  W.  BLAKES- 
LEYy  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Octavo.  St.  6d 


^^^^^^^^^^>^^0^0^^0^^^^I^^^^S^'^^^^^>0*^^^ 


TRADITION  UNVEILED :   a  candid  Inquiry  into  the  Tendency 

of  the  Doctrines  advocated  in  the  Oxford  Tracts.  By  the  Rev.  BADEN  POWELL, 
M.  A.,  F.R.S.9  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.      3«. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^rf^^^^^^^l^^^^X»^^^^IS^»^^^» 


The  CONNEXION  of  NATURAL  and  DIVINE  TRUTH  ;  or,  the 

Principles  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy  considered  as  subservient  to  Theology.  By 
the  Rev.  BADEN  POWELL,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  of  Oriel  College,  Savilian  Professor 
of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  9«. 


NATURAL  THEOLOGY  considered  chiefly  with  reference  to  Lord 

BnouoHAM's  DiscounsE  on  that  subject.  By  the  Very  Rev.  T.  TURTON,  D.D., 
Eegius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough. 8c. 

CUDWORTH  ON  FREEWILL ;  Edited  from  the  Original  MS.,  and 

'With  Notes,  by  JOHN  ALLEN,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  of  King's  CoU ,  London.     3*. 


^^^^0^0^^^t^^0^^^^^^^^0^^^^ 


ORIGINAL  FAMILY  SERMONS;  by  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 

vnrrY  cotemporary  divines  of  the  established  church. 

FivB  Volumee,  at  (Ir.  6d,  each. 


*^^^^^^#^^^»#%^^^P^^M»«^«^^^»^>^^»^V% 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FATHERS ;    Lives,  of  celebrated  Fathers 

of  the  Christian  Churoh,  and  the  Spirit  of  their  Writings.  9«.  6tL 

It  ia  tr*ym  the  writings  of  those  men,  affbctionatdy  and  justly  styled  the  **  Fathers  of  the  Chnreh/'  that 
treaninle^f  thought,  of  morality,  of  doctrine,  and  of  hiatorical  facts,  have  been  drawp  by  sueceedUw  ages. 
*  .  *  *  *  There  are  ysrious  oanees  why  the  works,  and  eren  the  names,  of  the  Early  Fathers,  are  almost 
unkaoTm  to  many  Christians.  *  *  *  *  To  Protestant  readers,  one  great  cause,  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
of  all,  <.*zists,  and  that  Is,  the  oomiptiops  introdhced  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  later  ages,  on  the 
pretan  ded  basis  of  th^  authority ;  the  legends  and  miraoies.  Interpolated  with  the  namtlTas  of  Ihair  Urea 
and  df  :Btfas,  and  the  perrenlon  or  exacgeratJon  of  their  opinions. 
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THE   EDUCATIONAL   ECONOMY   of  ENGLAND.     By  the 

Rev.  JAMES  SHERGOLD  BOONE,  Minister  of  St.  John's,  Paddington.    3*.  ad. 


^^^N^^»^I^M»^^^<»>S^#M^>V^^»^»^»^^^^^'^^^»^^ 


CONSIDERATIONS  on  PHRENOLOGY   in    connexion  with  an 

Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Bel^oos  Education.  By  the  Rev.  J.  a  HODGSON,  M.A. 


<^^fc^^»^^>A^M^»^^^^M^»^^^^^%^^^^PM^^W^^^» 


PRINCIPLES    OF   ENGLISH   UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 


By  the  Rev.  PROFESSOR  WHEWELL,  F.R.S. 


6ff. 


^*^^^^i'%'^^^^'^^^^^^^V^>^^^>%»^^^^%#W^V^>^ 


A   DISCOURSE    on   the    STUDIES    of  the  UNIVERSITY    of 


CAMBRIDGE.    By  the  Rev.  PROFESSOR  SEDGWICK. 


is. 


^^f^^^'^^f^^^^^'^^v^^^^^^^'s^^^^^^^y^^^-^^ 


The  STUDY  of  MATHEMATICS  conducive  to  the  Developement  of 
the  InteUectual  Powers.    By  the  Rev.  PROFESSOR  CHEVALLIER.     U.  6</. 


^^^^^■^^i^^'^>^>M^^i^»^^^<^>WWWMMVMN^aM^^ 


♦EDUCATION  AND    TREATMENT  OF  CHILDREN;    the 


Mother^  Book,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 


2$.6<L 


■■M-ir-r-  ~  '•n^^*-*-*-*-*-"^*— winnr>r'ion<i/>r'tM 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION,   and  the  MEANS  of  IMPROVING 

IT.    By  the  Rev.  T.  V.  SHORT,  D.D.  1*. 


*i^*  The  Works  marked  by  a  Star,  in  tho  whole  of  the  PnblJflher's  Liats,  are  produced  under  the  DirecUon 
of  the  General  Literature  and  Education  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chriitian  Knowledge. 


SELECT  BOOKS  FOB  CHILDREN. 


FAMILIAR  LECTURES  on  the  LORD'S 

PRAYER.     By  a  LADY.     U. 

BABY     BALLADS    and     NURSERY 

HYMNS.     By  a  LADY.     1*. 
PRETTY     .  LESSONS       for      GOOD 

CHILDREN;    with  some   Easy  Lessons  in 
Latin.     By  SARA  COLERIDGE.    2«. 

EASY  POETRY  for  CHILDREN ;    se- 
lected  by  a  Lady.     \t.  M. 

EASY   GRAMMAR    for    CHILDREN. 

By  a  Lady.    9c/. 

SIMPLE     TALES     for     CHILDREN. 

With  many  Cuts.     Vs. 

THE  CHILD'S  VERSE  BOOK  of  DE- 
VOTION.   U. 


THE    CHILD'S    GUIDE    TO   GOOD 

BREEDING,  founded  on  Christian  Principles. 
By  Mrs.  MARSHALL     2«.  ISd. 

THE  FIRST  LIE.     By  the  same.    6rf. 

THE  FIRST  THEFT.  By  the  same.  (kf. 

ANNETTE   MOWBRAY;    or,  Conver- 
sations with  Mama.     By  the  same.    3«. 

THE  STOLEN  CHILD;  a  Tale.     By 

CHARLOTTE  ADAMS.     \t,  dd. 

THE    DEAF    and    DUMB    BOY;    a 
Tale.     By  the  Rev.  W.  FLETCHER.    With 

Cuts,     2s.  Gd. 

♦  INSECTS  and  their  HABITATIONS. 
With  Cats.    U. 


APPROVED  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


•  DOMESTICATED    ANIMALS    con- 

aidered  with  reference  to  Civilization  and  the 
'    Arts.    With   Engraviogs.      By  MARY  RO* 
BERTS.    S«.  (k/. 

•  WILD    ANIMALS;     their     Nature, 

Habits,  and  Instincts ;  and  the  Regions  they 
inliabit.  With  Engravings.  By  the  same.  3s.  (n1 

•  The  BOOK  of  TREES;  describing 
the  principal  Timber  Trees,  and  the  larger 
species  of  Palms.    With  numeroos  Engravings. 

•  BOOK  of  ANIMALS. 

•  BOOK  of  BIRDS. 

•  BOOK  of  FISHES. 

•  BOOK  of  REPTILES. 

•  BOOK  of  SHELLS. 

If.  ftdL  each* 

In  this  leries  of  popular  books  the  naturo,  habits,  and  osm 
of  tho  various  objects  described,  nro  presented  in  a  correct, 
though  simple  and  attractive  form,  but  no  recourse  is  had 
to  the  marvellous.  The  whole  are  profusely  illustrated 
with  Engravings. 

CONTERSATIONS  on  GARDENING 
and  NATURAL  HISTORY.  With  Engra- 
vings.    2«.  Gd!. 

•  SISTER    MARY'S   TALES   in  NA- 

TURAL  HISTORY.    With  Cuts.    2#.  6A 
CAPTAIN  COOK;  his  VOYAGES  and 

DISCOVERIES:  with  an  Account  of  Pit- 
cairu*8  laUnd,  and  the  Matiny  of  tho  Bounty. 
With  Engravings.     2f.  GdL 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS ;  liis 
LIFE,  VOYAGES,  and  DISCOVERY  of 
the  NEW  WORLD.  With  Engravings.  2$.  6dL 

MUNGO  PARK ;  his  LIFE  and  TRA- 
VELS :  with  an  Accoant  of  his  Death  from  the 
JOURNAL  of  ISAACO;  the  substance  of 
Utter  Discoveries  rchitive  to  his  lamented  Fate, 
and  the  Termination  of  the  Niger.  With  En- 
gravings.   2m,  Od, 

FIRST  SUNDAYS  AT  CHURCH;  or, 

Familiar  Conversations  on  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Services.  By  the  Rev.  J.  £.  RID- 
DLE, M.A.,  Autlior  of  Luther  and  hit  Times, 
3«.  6d. 

ABBOTTS    READER;     a     Series     of 

Familiar  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  the 
Authors  of  The  Young  Christian  ;  The  Comer 
Stones  The  Teacher:  4c    3f. 


♦  CONVERSATIONS   of   a   FATHER 

with    hU    CHILDREN.     Two    Vol&,    with 
Engravings.     5«.  Qd, 

PETER  PARLEY'S  UNIVERSAL  HIS- 

TORY  for  the  YOUNG,  on  the  BASIS  of 
GEOGRAPHY.    7*.  W. 

FABLES  and  MORAL  MAXI>IS.  Se- 
lected hy  ANNE  PARKER.    3«.  Gdl 

POPULAR  POEMS  for  Y'OUNG  PER- 
SONS. Selected  by  ELIZABETH  PAR- 
KER.     3f.  (k/. 

TALES  and  STORIES  from  HISTORY. 

By    AGNES  STRICKLAND.     Two   Vols., 
with  many  Engravings,    ^s, 

♦  SCENES  and  SKETCHES  from  ENG- 
LISH HISTORY.     With  Cuts.,  3*.  W. 

SANDFORD    and    MERTON;    adapted 

to  the  use  of  Young  Persons  of  the  preaeut  da  v. 
ByMiBsZORNLIN.  With  many  Cuts.  ^,  Gd, 

SCHEMING :  A  Tale.  By  Mrs.  GOD- 
WIN.   2*. 

THE  CHILD  of  the  ATLANTIC:  a 
Tale.  By  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS,  Author 
of  The  StoUn  Chiid.     2t.  Gd. 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHAPEL; 

or,   Lindenhurst  Parish:    a  Tale.     By    Miss 
ZORNLIN.    2t.6d. 

FIVE  HUNDRED   CHARADES,  from 

Histoiy,  Geography,  and  Biography.     It,  (id, 

♦  PERSIAN  STORIES;  iUustrative  of 
Eastem'Manners  and  Customs.    \t, 

♦PERSIAN  FABLES,  for  Young  and 

Old.     By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  KEENE.     1«. 


Btf  Mre.  GOD  WIN. 

COUSIN  KATE;  or,  the  Punishment  of  Pride: 
a  Tale. 

BASIL    HARLOW;    or,    Prodigality   is    not 
Generosity. 

ESTHER  MORE ,  or.  Truth  is  Wisdom. 

LOUISA  SEYMOUR ;  or.  Hasty  Impressions. 

ALICIA   GREY ;    or.  To   be  Useful  is  to  U 
Happy. 

JOSEPHINE;  or.  Early  Trials. 


2t,  each,  bound  in  doth. 
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